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A  VISION'  OF  ANGELS. 


A   VISION   OF   ANGELS. 

jHALOM,  the  heavenly  angel,  was  coming  to  earth, 
coming  in  all  his  loveliness  and  purity  to  visit  for  the 
first  time  the  children  of  men.  His  life  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  continued  praise  and  happiness,  his  'whole 
being  glowed  with  love  and  enthusiasm  towards  his 
Creator,  the  all-powerful  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  he  was  now  about 
to  visit,  for  the  first  time,  those  who  were  created  in  God  s  likeness 
and  inspired  Avith  His  Spirit,  thi)se  whom  He  called  His  children, 
those  to  whom  He  ofii^red  the  heirship  of  His  kingdom,  and  member- 
ship with  His  Divine  Son — a  destiny  too  glorious  to  conceive. 

Shalom  came  expecting  to  find  in  men — not  the  holiness  of 
Heaven,  that  he  knew  they  had  lost — but  the  same  holy  enthusiasm, 
the  same  Divine  love  which  animated  the  host  of  Heaven. 

But  it  was  in  bitt<?r  disappointment  that  his  sojourn  on  earth 
began.  A  maiden,  devoted  to  her  betrothed,  adoring  him,  making  him 
her  ideal,  her  hero,  and  whose  bright  hopes  and  lovely  enthusiasm  have 
in  a  moment  been  destroyed  by  finding  that  he  has  deceived  her,  can  in 
some  degree  imagine  the  utter  blank ness  and  despair  of  those  first 
days. 

*What!'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  earth  but  a  second  hell?  Is  there 
nought  but  sin  and  misery  in  every  place?  Is  there  no  faith?  no 
purity?  no  love?  Surely  these  men  must  be  asleej)  and  dreaming 
bad  dreams,  or  else  they  can  never  have  heard  of  their  glorious 
destiny,  of  their  great  Father  and  of  His  wondrous  love,  they 
cannot  know  that  they  are  to  live  for  ever,  and  can  never  have  had 
any  message  from  Heaven.* 

But  he  soon  found  that  it  was  not  this.  Day  after  day  the  words 
of  God  were  read  both  in  private  ami  in  [)ublic ;  and  what  followed  ? 
Alas  !  nought  but  perfect  indiflerence.  *  Ears  have  they  and  hear  not, 
eyes  have  they  and  see  not.'  And  what  was  it  that  thus  occupied 
their  minds,  so  that  they  were  incapal»le  of  any  lofty  yearnings,  of  any 
appreciation  of  their  relationship  to  God,  of  even  one  true  thought  of 
Him?  Their  whole  minds  and  energies  were  intent  upon  the  trifles 
around  them  until  they  could  think  of  nought  beside.  Some  were 
occupied  with  money,  some  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  some  in  argu- 
ments, some  in  dressing,  some  in  sin,  some  in  crime,  some  in  words 
and  books,  and  many  there  were  who,  thinking  they  prayed,  were  at 
best  only  addressing  the  air  above  their  heads. 

The  angel  turned  from  earth  in  sadness  to  go  back  to  his  happy  and 
beautiful  home  in  the  skies,  but  as  he  turned,  there  met  him  Toledeth, 
a  ministering  spirit,  sent  forth  from  God  to  minister  to  the  children 
of  men. 

*  Stay  yet  a  little,  Shalom,  my  brother,'  he  said,  'judge  not 
men  by  the  most  conspicuous,  by  those  that  first  attract  the  eye, 
either  through  their  great  power  or  through  their  great  misery; 
but  go  up  and  down,  amidst  the  quiet  places  of  the  earth,  and  there 
you  will  find  some  that  are  more  happy,  more  pure,  more  true  than 
you  have  yet  found  on  earth.' 

*  Ah,  Toledeth,'  he  answered,  *  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide,  but 
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nowhere  liave  I  found  tnie  happiness.     The  happiest  that  I  have  seen 
exclaim,  iu  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets — 

**  Ay,  beauteous  is  the  world  and  many  a  joy  floats  through  its  wide  dominion; 
But,  alas;  when  we  would  seize  the  winged  good,  it  flies, 
And  step  by  step  along  the  path  of  life 
Allures  our  yearning  spirit  to  the  grave." 

*  Yet  though  men  acknowledge  that  earthly  joys  are,  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  vain  and  delusive,  they  still  pursue  them  and 
care  not  for  that  true  happiness  which  begins  on  this  earth  and  will 
hereafter  grow  throughout  all  eternity.* 

*  Come  with  me,'  said  Toledeth,  '  and  I  will  show  you  four  happy 
visions  of  one  whose  life,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  holy,  noble,  and 
true.'  .... 

In  the  loveliest  part  of  Devonshire,  there  is  a  little  village,  and  in 
the  village  there  is  a  church,  ivy-grown  and  venerable  with  age,  and 
around  the  church  stand  the  cottages  of  the  villagers,  each  with  its 
own  little  garden.  Further  on  are  the  rich  and  prosperous  farms,  and 
further  still,  and  at  greater  intervals,  the  houses  of  the  gentle  families 
round.  Invisible  in  the  air  were  two  angels  gazing  upon  the  sunlit 
scene.  But  the  village  did  not  wear  its  usual  aspect.  The  bells  were 
chiming,  and  the  villagers  had  all  left  work,  and  were  standing  in 
groups  around  the  church.  The  angels  came  nearer,  and  as  they  did 
so,  they  saw  the  people  move  and  make  way  for  some  young  girls, 
in  white  dresses,  who  were  walking  together  towards  the  church. 

*  Mark  her  who  enters  now,'  said  Toledeth;  *  she  it  is  of  whom 
I  spoke.  She  will  ever  after  look  back  to  this  day  as  to  one  of  the 
most  blessed  in  all  her  life,  for  now  is  the  beginning  of  her  confidence, 
•now  is  the  confirmation  in  her  of  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love.' 

The  angels  followed  them  into  the  church,  where  was  the  bishop, 
addressing  those  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  not  far  from 
him  was  the  parish  priest,  fervently  praying  for  those  whom  he  had 
prepared  for  Confirmation,  over  whose  lives  he  had  had  such  a  blessed 
power,  for  he  had  been  to  many  of  them  more  than  their  own  parents  ; 
they  had  given  them  life,  whilst  he  had  taught  them  everything  which 
makes  life  pure  and  holy  and  true,  everything  which  brightens  and 
ennobles  life  and  makes  it  worth  having. 

Shalom  watched  her  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  as  he 
watched,  he  reverenced,  for  he  saw  in  her  that  true  faith  and  holy  en- 
thusiasm for  which  he  had  been  searching  in  vain.  Her  whole  being 
was  elevated,  was  lifted  up  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father  ; 
she  thought  of  none  but  Him  ;  she  gave  herself  to  Him  for  ever,  to  do 
His  holy  will,  and  devoted  her  whole  spirit,  her  mind  and  body,  to.  His 
service;  and  as  she  knelt  at  the  altar,  the  bishop's  hand  upon  her  head, 
she  heard  him  pray,  *  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  Thy  child,  with  Thy  heaven- 
ly grace,  that  she  may  continue  Thine  for  ever,  and  daily  increase  in  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  more  and  more  until  she  come  unto  Thy  everlasting  king- 
dom.* And  then  the  maiden  rose,  thankful  and  full  of  hope  ;  and 
resolved  to  live  henceforward  as  a  true  member  of  Christ's  mystical 
Body,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

Seven  years  had  passed  when  the  angels  again  came  to  the  same 
village,  and  hoyered  over  the  same  church,  and  again  they  see  at  tha 
altar  her  whom  they  had  watched  before.     But  noYi  ^V^a  \&  ^^«t  ^orwa.^ 
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and  has  gained  womanly  grace  and  dignity,  and  this  time  she  comes  to 
the  altar  as  a  happy  bride.  She  does  not  wed  hastily,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  her  love  she  marries  one  who  is  worthy  and  true,  and  who  gives 
her  that  love  which  is  the  *  pattern  of  celestial  bliss.*  And  their  love 
is  sanctified  by  oneness  of  spirit,  by  their  common  love  and  faith  in 
their  heavenly  Father.  Last  time  at  the  altar  her  enthusiasm  was  all 
for  her  Grod,  now  the  enthusiasm  for  man  is  joined  to  that  for  (jJod.  .  .  . 

A  little  house,  with  roses  climbing  up  its  walls,  glorified  by  the 
summer  sun,  a  little  sitting-room  inside,  with  windows  opening  upon 
the  garden,-there  it  was  that  for  the  third  time  the  angels  found  her 
whom  they  sought,  and  not  her  alone,  for  in  her  arms  was  her  first-bom 
child,  and  she  bending  over  it,  as  her  heart  leapt  within  her,  for  joy 

*  that  a  man  was  bom  into  the  world.'  Oh  I  the  blessedness  of  father- 
hood and  motherhood,  to  dedicate  to  God  the  child  that  He  has  given, 
to  bring  him  up  a  noble,  God-fearing,  God-loving  man  I 

Many  years  it  was  before  the  angels  came  again.  And  when  they 
did  so,  it  was  to  a  darkened  room,  amidst  hushed  stillness  and  muffled 
footsteps,  and  there  they  saw  her  lying  upon  her  death-bed.  Whilst, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  her  body  had  become  failing,  weak,  and  ill,  her 
spirit  ever  growing,  had  attained  to  a  holier  life  and  to  a  higher  piety. 
Her  children,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  her  last  blessing,  were  gath- 
ered around  her,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  her  last.  Suddenly,  as 
they  watched,  a  glorious  change  came  over  her  face.  She  half  rose,  and 
said,  *  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  children,  for  I  am  going  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  to  live  with  Him  for  ever,  there  to  wait  for  you,  and  there  to 
join  those  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before.  Death  is  but  an  incident 
in  life,  passing  into  a  higher  life,  leaving  behind  all  sin,  and  all  sorrow, 

*  for  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain.*  *  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  througli 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

She  lay  back  exhausted.     Once  more  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said, 

*  Thine  for  ever, '  and  her  spirit  returned  to  God  Who  gave  it. 

No  earthly  clinging,  But  sweetly,  gently 

No  lingering  gaze.  She  passe(l  away 

No  stnfe  at  parting,  From  the  world's  dim  twilight 

No  sore  amaze;  To  endless  day.  A.  L. 
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HOW  merrily  the  bells  ring  out  From  this  to  that  strange  other  worl  J^ 

The  New  Year's  birth  to  tell ;  '  Since  last  Old  Year  was  dead  ! 

Yet  one  of  the  glad  peal  that  rings, 
It  is  a  Passing  Bell !  Before  the  next  Year's  natal  bells 

Rmi  riot  in  the  air, — 
The  Year  is  passing  fast  away ;  For  me  the  summons  may  have  come, 

How  many  a  soul  has  fled  And  I  be  waiting— Where  ? 

J.  R.  Yehkon. 


A  REFLECTIOV 

B\    JAMES   HILD\ARD    B  D    RBCTOR  OF  I\C0LD3B^ 

j|C  had  been  at  some  pains  to  get  a  corner  of  our  garden 
into  its  winter  dress      All  the  leases  liod   been  diig  in 
and  buned  o  t  of  sight     the  borders  trimmed   the  walks 
cleaned  and  all  was  in  apple  pie  order  for  the  appearance  ' 
'   of  the  early  spnng  bulbs 
Till    morning  however  we  awoke  to  find  to  onr  great  annoyance 
that  the  high  mnd  in  the  night  had  taken  off  the  top  of  a  recently 


threshed  straw  stack,  and  ecattcred  the  niin  far  and  wide  over  the 
scene  of  onr  lato  toil.  All  onr  efforts  at  tidiness  were  thrown  away, 
through  no  negligence  or  remisBoess  of  our  own — the  straw  stack  being 
a  neighbour's. 

The  walks,  borders,  shrubs,  and  grass-plots,  were  one  mass  of  littery 
and  it  will  take  almost  as  much  trouble  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
order  as  it  did  to  clear  away  the  leaves  strewn  by  the  autumnal  gales. 

Such,  reasoned  I  to  myself,  is  but  a  picture  of  life.  Let  no  man 
say,  '  I  will  die  in  my  nest,'  when  an  unlooked-for  breeze  may  come 
suddenly  across  his  path,  which  shall  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  his  comfort 
for  years ;  and  that  by  no  fault  of  his,  hut  through  the  malice  or  enry 
of  some  eyil-disposed  person  sowing  tares  over  bis  neighbour's  ^AV-i&l 
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field  *  while  mon  slopt.*  You  wake  to  lincl  the  mischief  done,  and  you 
hardly  have  the  heart  to  set  about  the  attempt  to  undo  it,  so  wanton 
and  wicked  does  the  act  appear. 

Another  idea  occurs  to  me  from  this  untoward  accident.  I  obsene 
that  while  the  straw  stack  has  been  thus  bandied  about  by  no  very 
tempestuous  gale,  an  adjoining  hay  and  corn-stack  have,  to  all  api)ear- 
ance,  sustained  not  the  smallest  danuige. 

So,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  1  see  the  man  of  sterling  and  intrinsic 
worth  standing  his  ground  steady  and  unmoved,  while  the  light  and 
frivolous  are  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  every  blast.  The  weight 
of  its  grain,  and  the  solidity  of  its  carefnlly-packed  sheaves,  have  kej»t 
the  wheat-stack  unshaken,  though  elevated  some  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  towering  high  into  the  air  ;  while  the  compact  mass  and 
closely-trimmed  corners  of  the  more  humble  hayrick  have  bid  defiance 
to  the  storm,  which  lias  made  short  work  of  the  adjoining  straw-stack, 
and  strewed  it  in  all  directions  on  its  mother  earth. 

The  man,  weighty  in  character  and  fina  in  principle,juj>t  and  hone&t 
in  all  his  dealings,  true  and  sincere  in  all  his  words,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  howUng  tem[)est  that  will  still  blow  around  his  ap- 
parently defenceless  head.  It  is  not  so,  as  the  Psalmist  beautifully 
puts  it,  with  the  wicked;  who,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  found  to  have 
no  more  stability  than  this  wretched  straw-stack,  which  now  strews  my 
garden  with  unprofitable  litter;  or  to  be  even  like  the  more  worthless 
chaff,  which  the  wind  scattcreth  away  altogether  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


Chapter  I. 

|NE,  four,  two,  two ;  why  they're  just  the  figures  I  made  out 
on  my  bell !  only  they're  queer-shaped  things  there  ;  and 
the  one  's  like  a  three,  and  the  twos  are  pretty  n».'ar  the 
same;'  and  Harry  Clarkson  looked  up  from  one  of  the 
reading-books  that  had  just  been  given  out  to  the  lads  of 
the  night-school.  *  The  very  same  figures,  sir  !'  he  repeated,  too  good- 
temper(  d  to  care  for  the  laugh  that  went  round  the  class,  or  for  the 
muttered  words,  *  Harry  the  Ringer  and  his  Bell,*  which  had  been  a 
joke  among  the  village  lads,  ever  since  Harry  Clarkson  had  been  i)ro- 
moted  to  a  place  in  the  belfry. 

It  was  a  strange-looking,  ancient  ])lace,  the  S(piare  bell -chamber 
filhd  up  with  the  hollow  shapes  of  iron,  black  i:^  the  dim  light,  an<l 
with  wheels  that  lifted  the  weight  of  sound  from  Jt.ide  to  side,  and  with 
ropes  rising  and  falling  through  the  oaken  flooring  incpiickly-changing 
order.  It  was  so  old  that  the  grey  stone  walls  seemed  falling  away, 
and  yet  it  wtfs  so  strong  that  the  wildest  winds  that  moaned  anmnd  it, 
could  make  no  ira[>ression  upon  the  walls  that  had  ^tood  througii  the 
clashing  and  vibration  of  the  peals  of  four  hundred  years. 

To    Harry   Clarkson,   merry,    high-spirited    lad    as   he   wa<,    the 

gloomy,    half-lighted    belfry-tower  had  always  been  better  than  the 

merriest  playground,  from  the  days  when,  as  a  little  child,  he  had  coaxed 

his  father   to   carry  him   up  the   steep   well-stairs,   up   to  the  time 
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when  Lis  great  wish  had  been  fulfilled,  and  for  three  months  he 
had  been,  as  he  proudly  called  himself,  *  a  regular  ringer.*  And  of 
all  the  nooks  and  corners  in  the  bell-chamber,  his  favourite  was 
the  darkest  comer  of  all,  where  the  bell  that  he  called  his  own,  hung  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  very  narrow  loop-hole.  He  had  groped  in  this 
comer,  whenever  he  could  find  a  chance  of  getting  up  the  awkward 
steps  leading  from  the  room  below,  where  the  ropes  hung,  till  he  had 
fonnd  out  as  much  of  the  history  of  his  bell  as  the  worn  metal  could 
tell  him,  and  had  made  out,  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  the  four 
figures  that  stood  at  the  top  of  the  chapter  in  the  night-school  reading- 
books  on  that  particular  evening. 

Mr.  Levcson,  the  Rector,  looked  with  a  kind  smile  at  the  lad's 
eager  face,  as  he  told  about  the  *  queer-shaped '  figures. 

*  You  shall  tell  me  about  it  afterwards,  Harry,'  he  said,  as  if  he 
really  would  like  to  hear ;  and  then  the  good-natured  laugh  at '  Harry 
the  Ringer '  came  to  an  end,  and  the  lesson  began. 

The  lads  were  almost  right  when  they  said  that  *  Harry  Clarkson 
never  did  half-care  for  anything  that  hadn't  something  to  do  with  his 
bell.'  Harry  read  his  part  of  the  chapter,  and  answered  the  Rector's 
questions  on  it  with  much  more  attention  than  he  generally  gave  to  his 
lessons,  only  because  of  those  four  figures,  the  same  that  he  had  read  up 
in  the  bcl fry-tower. 

Mr.  Levcson  noticed  the  difference. 

*  Now,  Harry,'  he  said,  when  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  and  the 
night-school  dismissed,  *  if  you  will  wait  two  or  three  minutes,  we  will 
walk  home  together,  and  you  shall  tell  me  about  the  bell.' 

Lately,  he  had  often  kept  Harry  after  the  others  for  a  little  talk ; 
and  the  young  ringer  did  not  guess  that  the  few  kindly-spoken  words 
of  advice  had  anything  to  do  with  his  new  work  among  the  bells. 

He  stayed  behind  the  others  very  willingly,  and  began  talking  in 
his  bright,  pleasant  way. 

*  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  make  the  figures  out,  sir,'  for 
the  comers  as  dark  as  night,  with  the  shadow  of  the  big  beams  over- 
head, sir,  but  I  took  the  chance  of  creeping  up  on  a  moonlight  night — 
father,  he  won't  let  me  take  a  lantern  up  there — and,  just  when  the 
moonlight  shone  through  the  slit  in  the  wall,  I  could  see  the  writing, 
all  in  queer  letters,  sir,  and  I  wrote  it  down  as  well  as  I  could;  and 
here  it  is,  sir.' 

And  he  produced  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  out 
to  the  clergyman. 

*  I  think  it  reads  something  like  this,  sir, — 

"  On  earth  bells  do  ring, 
In  heaven  augels  sing — Halleluiah."' 

Mr.  Leveson  took  the  paper. 

*  Thank  you,  Harry.  I  am  glad  you  have  reminded  me  of  them. 
You  have  got  the  right  words,  I  know,  though  it  is  many  a  year  since  I 
read  them  for  myself.    Your  belfry  steps  are  only  fit  for  young  legs.' 

*  I'm  glad  I  took  them  down  right,  sir,'  said  the  lad. 

*  Quite  right,  Harry,  And  good,  fitting  words  they  are,  to  remind 
ns  that  the  bells  belong  to  the  Service  of  Gbd,  and  that  the  belfry  is  a 
part  of  the  church  itself.     People  are  apt  to  forget  that  sometimesi' 

Harry  coloured  a  little. 
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*  You  are  fond  of  the  bells  V  Mr.  Leveson  went  on. 

'  Yes,  sir,  that  I  am!*  was  the  answer;  '  there's  no  music  like  them. 
I'm  downright  glad  IVegot  something  to  do  with  them,  sir.' 

*  I  thought  so.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  liked  the  reading 
better  than  usual  this  evening  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I've  thought  many  a  time  that  I'd  like  to  know  about  tlie 
time  when  my  bell  was  put  up,  and  what  was  going  on  then ;  and  so  I 
listened  pretty  hard  to-night,  seeing  the  figures  were  just  the  same.' 

'  That's  well,'  said  the  clergyman  ;  '  and  how  did  you  like  the  story 
of  all  that  was  going  on  while  your  favourite  bell  was  being  made,  and 
hung  in  the  tower  four  hundred  years  ago  ?' 

*  I  liked  hearing  about  it,  sir,'  said  Harry  ;  *  it  seemed  to  make  it 
more  real -like,  to  think  of  that  bell  of  mine  ringing  just  like  it  does 
now,  such  a  time  back,  with  all  the  fighting  going  on  over  the  country.* 

*  Yes.  Most  likely  it  rang  out  many  an  alarm  in  those  days, 
Harry ;  very  likely  the  platform  above  it  on  the  roof  was  lighted  up 
sometimes  with  a  blazing  fire,  to  serve  as  a  beacon,  or,  perhaps,  a  signal 
of  danger.  And  all  the  while,  when  the  sounds  of  fighting  were  rising 
all  over  the  land,  your  bell  was  saying — what  were  the  words,  Harry  ? ' 

* "  On  earth  bells  do  rin^, 

In  heaven  angels  sing — Ualleluiah." ' 
repeated  the  lad. 

*  Yes.  You  would  have  liked  to  live  in  those  stormy  times,  Harry,' 
the  clergyman  went  on,  with  a  look  into  the  lad's  eager  face ;  *  you 
would  have  chosen  your  Rose,  and  fought  for  it  well,  aye,  till  you  died 
for  it  ?     That's  what  you  thought  this  evening,  I  fancy.' 

*  So  I  did,  sir!'  said  Harry,  wondering  how  Mr.  Leveson  could  have 
guessed  what  had  come  into  his  mind  at  that  evening's  reading. 

*  I  thought  so ;  young  fellows  often  wish  for  a  chance  ol*  fighting 
for  a  good  cause.  Never  mind,  Harry,  there  is  enough  left  to  try  all 
your  strength,  even  in  our  quiet  days.  Only  the  enemies,  and  the 
battles,  and  victories,  come  in  a  different  shape.  Oh,  yes !  you  will 
have  quite  enough  to  try  your  courage,  never  fear,  my  lad ;  and  there 
will  be  chances  enough  for  you  to  do  as  you  would  like  to  have  done 
in  those  old  wars — to  choose  your  colour,  and  fight  to  the  death  for  it.' 

They  had  come  past  the  church  where  the  old  tower  they  had 
been  talking  of  stood  up  in  the  moonlight,  through  the  village  street, 
to  the  gate  of  Harry  Clarkson's  home. 

*  Good-night,  Harry,'  said  Mr.  Leveson,  *  don't  forget  the  Civil 
Wars.  They  may  come  again  some  day  sooner  than  you  think  for. 
By-the-way,  do  you  remember  what  the  flag  of  England  is  made  of  ?' 

Harry  looked  puzzled. 

*■  Some  kinds  of  crosses,  sir,'  he  said,  doubtfully. 
*Yes;  each  of  our  countries — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — 
distinguished  by  a  cross.     You  will  hear  more  about  that  before  long.' 

Chapter  IL 

Harry  Clarkson  turned  into  the  little  garden,  and  walked  up  the 
frosty  path  not  quite  as  fast  as  usual.  He  was  thinking  over  some  of 
Mr.  Leveson's  words,  which,  as  he  said  to  himself,  *  had  some  meaning 
in  them,'  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  what  meaning. 
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'  He  don't  seem  to  piit  it  all  into  plain  words,'  thongbt  Harry,  '  but 
it  makes  a  fellow  look  into  it,  and  puzzle  it  out  more  than  it'  it  was  all 
down  ill  black  and  white.' 

He  knew  well  enough  what  kind  of  fighting  the  Eector  had  been 
talking  about,  and  what  kind  of  enemies  were  meoiit;  but  he  did  not 
see  that  he  was  likely  to  be  troubled  with  them  yet. 

Harry  was  wondering  about  it  in  his  easy,  light-hearted  way,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  and  went  in  with  his  usual  cheerful  question — 

'  Well,  father,  liow  are  jou?' 


It  was  a  comfortable-looking  room,  with  a  cheerful  wood  fire  blazing 
up  the  wide  chimney.  It  had  been  the  most  cheerful  home  in  the 
rill^e  till  the  beginning  of  tbis  winter. 

Samuel  Clarkson,  Harry's  father,  looked  up  from  his  arm-chftir  by 
the  fire — a  strongly-built  man,  worn  and  weakened  now  with  illness. 

'  No  better,'  he  said,  '  and  never  likely  to  be  better,  I'm  afraid, 
my  boy.  The  rheumatic  fever  has  taken  every  bit  of  tlie  strength  out 
of  my  limbs,  and  it  don't  seem  to  come  back  to  them.' 

'  You'll  get  better  soon,  father,  and  pick  up  strength  like  anything,' 
Baid  Harry's  bright  voice;  'you  must  be  well  before  next  Eaat«r, 
father,     lliere's  all  tlie  bell-ringing,  you  know  '.' 

Samuel  Clarkson  was  the  head  ringer. 

'  Ho  more  bell-ringing  for  me  with  these  hands — look  there.'  He 
lifted  his  arms  slowly  from  the  elbows  of  the  chair  as  he  spoke,  '  That's 
past  and  gone,  and  I'm  sorry  to  give  it  up.     It's  a  matteE  ct  ^JmI^:^ 
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years  since  I  first  pulled  a  rope.  Yes;  it  vexes  mo,  I  don't  deny; 
and  it  vexes  rac  worse  because  of  yonr  being  uj)  in  the  belfry,  Harry, 
without  me  t<^  see  to  you.     I  don't  like  it,  my  lad.* 

*  Oh,  father!'  Harry  burst  out;  *why,  it's  the  best  place  going! 
The  parson  was  talking  about  it  this  very  night,  and  he  said  it  was 
as  good  as  a  part  of  the  church,  he  did ;  and  there's  all  the  rules  about 
good  behaviour,  and  no  drinking  and  bad  words,  and  such  like,  hung 
up  on  the  walls  !' 

*  So  there  are,  my  boy ;  but  the  rules  won't  do  much  good  without 
they're  kept.     Do  they  always  keep  the  rules  when  my  eye's  off  them  ?  * 

*  Well,  father,  most  of  them  do.  There's  only  James  Carter  that 
downright  breaks  them.' 

*  Ay,  there's  a  good  bit  of  temptation  in  those  places,'  said  the 
father,  *  as  I  know  well  enough.  It  s  strange  to  think  of,  but  I've 
heard  tell  in  many  a  place  how  there's  as  much  mischief  goes  on  in  the 
church  belfry  as  there  is  in  any  other  room  in  the  j)arish,  and  I'm 
afraid  there's  a  good  bit  of  truth  in  it.  It's  the  temptation  you  see,  as 
I  know  well  enough.  There's  the  hard  work,  and  the  hot  weather  in 
summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter ;  it  all  seems  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
young  fellows  to  get  up  some  drink  into  the  belfry,  or  to  turn  into  the 
public  as  they  come  out  from  practice-nights.  And,  in  a  way,  we 
ringers  are  bound  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  ourselves;  and  so  the 
temptations  do  come  downright  strong  at  times.  And  I'm  vexed  for 
you  to  be  in  the  way  of  them,  my  boy.' 

*  Oh,  father,  it  won't  hurt  me  ! '  said  Harry;  *  why,  you'll  be  back 
there  before  long,  I  know,  and  then  Jem  Carter,  he'll  be  bound  to 
stick  to  the  rules.' 

*  No,  my  lad,  I  shan't,'  the  father  said  sadly:  *no,  there'll  be  nobody 
to  keep  a  look  out  on  you;  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  out  the  harm  of 
it  before  you're  much  older.' 

Harry  looked  downcast.  If  he  had  not  been  giving  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  fear  that  perhaps  he  should  be  kept  away  from  the  belfry,  he 
might  have  fancied  that  his  father's  simple  warnings  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  talk  he  had  just  had  with  Mr.  Leveson.  Both 
of  them  had  told  him  that  he  would  soon  know  more  of  tempta- 
tions. And  he  began  to  think  that  they  were  both  right,  when,  the 
next  day,  a  notice  of  Confirmation  was  given  out  in  Church. 

Till  this  morning,  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  natural  to  think  of 
going  to  the  next  Confirmation  as  it  was  to  turn  in  from  the  belfry- 
stairs  to  the  church,  instead  of  following  James  Carter  and  his  friends 
on  their  Sunday  rambles  during  service-time. 

But  this  morning,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  rainy  day  outside,  Jem 
Carter  came  into  Church  and  sat  down  beside  him.  This  young  fellow 
had  already  infiuence  enough  over  Henry  Clarkson  to  make  him  feel 
rather  ashamed  to  behave  quite  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  done 
alone;  and  when  the  Rector  spoke  of  the  Confirmation,  Harry  could 
not  help  glancing  round,  he  was  sure  that  Jem  Carter  would  be 
laughing. 

And   so  ho   was ;    and   poor  Harry  felt  like  a  coward,  when,  as 

soon  as  the  ser\nce  was  over,  he  ran  away   from  the  church -door  by 

himself.     He  was  afraid  to  confess  that  the  Confirmation  notice  had 

anything  to  do  with  him,  and  he  went  home  almost  inclined  to  give  up 
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all  thoDghts  of  going  to  the  Rectory  to-morrow  for  the  first  exami- 
nation.    Harry  Clarkson  had  never  been  so  uncomfortable  before. 

It  might  have  been,  he  thought,  because  his  father  was  looking 
even  paler  and  more  suffering  than  he  had  been  through  the  long  weeks 
of  his  illness.  It  might  have  been  that  the  Sunday  dinner  was  so 
different  from  the  old  times,  when  the  two  or  three  hours  between 
morning  prayers  and  afternoon  ringing,  used  to  seem  the  pleasantest  of 
the  whole  week.  But  though  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it 
might  have  been  anything  except  what  it  really  was,  he  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  the  thought  of  Jem  Carter's  laugh  that  was 
making  him  so  unlike  himself;    so  silent,  and  almost  cross. 

His  father  noticed  the  change,  and  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He 
guessed  why  Harry  was  so  dull  over  his  Sunday's  dinner. 

*The  Confirmation  time's  coming  near,'  he  said;  *  did  the  Parson 
speak  about  it  in  church  this  morning,  my  lad  ?' 

And  then  he  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  right,  when  Harry  an- 
swered him  in  a  downcast  way,  with  only  a  short  *  Yes,  father.' 

*  I'm  glad  of  it,  right  glad  ! '  the  old  man  said  ;  *  it's  come  just  at 
the  nick  of  time  for  you,  my  lad.  You'll  need  it,  Harry,  and  no 
mistake.' 

Harry  was  silent.  He  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Confirmation,  and  to  keep  away  from  the  classes. 

So,  when  his  father  began  to  talk  about  his  being  confirmed,  as 
if  it  was  a  settled  thing,  Harry  was  puzzled  what  to  answer.  It 
was  not  easy  to  say  what  he  had  been  thinking  of,  and  when  his 
father  repeated,  *  Ay,  just  at  the  right/  time  ! '  he  only  muttered,  '  I 
don't  see  how  I'm  to  go  to  the  class;  it  comes  in  the  middle  of 
ringing- time.' 

He  was  almost  sorry  he  had  said  the  words  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken.  It  could  not  be  much  harder,  even  to  face  Jem  Carter's 
mocking  laugii,  than  to  see  his  father  look  up  at  him,  in  such  a 
sorrowful,  quiet  way,  as  if — Harry  thought— the  pain  that  had  been 
so  bad  all  the  winter  was  suddenly  growing  sharper  and  harder  to 
bear;  only  it  was  another  kind  of  pain  now. 

'  Ay,  1  was  afraid  of  it,'  he  said ;  *  I  've  repented  many  a  time 
that  1  ever  let  you  set  foot  in  the  belfry,  but  I've  never  repented  it 
so  bad  as  I  do  this  minute,  Harry.     It  is  getting  too  much  for  you.' 

Harry  looked  up  eagerly. 

*  Oh,  father  !     It  isn't  the  ringing,  nor  the  bells.' 

*  I  know  it,  my  boy.  It's  the  laugh  and  the  jesting  of  some  of 
those  wild  young  fellows.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  you'll  have  a 
harder  work  than  you're  fit  for  to  stand  up  against  them,  if  you*' o 
going  to  begin  like  this.' 

Harry  knew  what  his  father  meant. 

'Ill  go  to  the  Confirmation,  father,'  he  said;  *  and  Jem  Cart<^r 
may  laugh  till  he's  tired.' 


\\ 


iLiness 

SUGGESTED  BT  THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  THIBD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHAXT. 


SIR,  come  Thou  down  unto  my  house 
of  mourning/ 
Spake  one  who  sought  the  Master 

eagerly : 
*  Lord,  there  is  sorrow  in  a  home  Thou 

lovest,' 
Said  the  sad  messengers  of  Bethany. 

Happy  the  time  when  households  in 

tlieir  sorrow 
Could  send  some  messenger  to  *  tell 

the  Lord;* 
When  in  their  troubles  folk  could  go 

and  meet  Him, 
And  bid  Him  *  come'  or  '  only  speak 

the  word.* 

Oh !  would  that  as  amid  the  hills  of 
Judah, 

Or  by  the  blessed  shores  of  Galilee, 

Still  trod  on  earth  those  Feet  of  will- 
ing mercy, 

Still  spake  the  Voice  that  soothed  the 
tossing  sea. 

Then  would  I  send  some  messenger  to 

meet  Thee, 
Oende  Lord  Jesus,  on  Thy  kindly 

way; 


Nay,  1  would  journey  over  land  and 

ocean 
To  tell  Thee  all,  and  hear  what  Thou 

wouldst  say. 

Then  would  I  crave  no  more  the  dove's 

swift  pinion 
To  bear  me  to  the  wilderness  to  rest ; 
For  it  were  peace  to  know  Thee,  Lord, 

so  nigh  me, 
That  I  might  find  Thee,  though  by 

pilgrim-guest. 

*  Nay,  but,*  Thou  sayest,  *  seek  thy  si- 
lent chamber, 

And  thou  sbalt  hear  the  Voice  that 
soothed  the  sea ; 

The  Hand  that  eased  of  old  the  heavy 
laden 

Shall  at  thine  asking  be  outstretched 
to  thee. 

And  seek  Me  in  the  sanctuary's  wor- 
ship; 

There  am  I  ever,  thou  shalt  find  Me 
there : 

Thy  way  lies  nearer  than  o'er  land  and 
ocean^ 

And  the  heart's  surest  messenger  is 


prayer. 


E.  M.  A.  F.  S. 


iBeassuring  tf)e  ISats* 


WE  measured  the  riotous  baby 
Against  the  cottage  wall : — 
A  lily  grew  at  the  threshold, 

And  the  boy  was  just  as  tall ! 
A  royal  tiger  lily, 

With  spots  of  purple  and  gold, 
And  a  heart  like  a  jewelled  chalice, 
The  fragrant  dew  to  hold. 

Without  the  blue-birds  whistled 

High  up  in  the  old  roof-trees, 
And  to  and  fro  at  the  window 

The  red  rose  rocked  her  bees ; 
And  the  wee  pink  fists  of  the  baby 

Were  never  a  moment  still. 
Snatching  at  shine  and  shadow 

That  danced  on  the  lattice-sill ! 


His  eyes  were  as  wide  as  bluebells, — 

His  mouth  like  a  flower  unblown, — 
Two  little  bare  feet,  like  funny  white 
mice, 

Peeped  out  from  his  snowy  gown  : 
And  we  thought  with  a  thrill  of  rapture 

That  yet  had  a  touch  of  pain. 
When  June  rolls  around  with  her  roses. 

We'll  measure  the  boy  again. 


Ah  me !  in  a  darkened  chamber. 

With  the  sunshine  shut  away. 
Through  tears  that  fell  like  a  bitter  rain. 

We  measured  the  boy  to-day ; 
And  the  little   bare  feet,  that  were 
dimpled 

And  sweet  as  a  budding  rose. 
Lay  side  by  side  together. 

In  the  hush  of  a  long  repose. 

Up  from  the  dainty  pillow, 

White  as  the  risen  dawn, 
The  fair  little  face  lay  smiling, 

With  the  light  of  Heaven  Uiereon  ; 
And  the  dear  little  hands,  like  rose- 
leaves 

Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still. 
Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 

That  crept  to  the  shrouded  sill ! 
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We  measured  the  sleeping  baby 

With  ribbons  white  as  snow. 
For  the  shining  rosewood  casket 

That  waited  him  below ; 
And  out  of  the  darkened  chamber 

We  went  with  a  childless  moan : — 
To  the  height  of  sinless  angels 

Our  little  one  had  grown ! 

EuvA  Alice  Brown,  in  the  Chrutian  Treasury 


MEASURING  THE  BABY. 


(ttfjapters;  on  tije  IStnfbititt. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  EARTH 's  MANY  VOICES.' 

I.—'  OR  THIS  CANTICLE.' 

*  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord^  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  Jlim,  and  magnify 

Ilimfor  ever,* 

[HERE  is  a  well-known  spot  in  England,  a  very  high,  steep 
hill,  from  whence  you  look  across  a  wide  and  beautiful 
scene;  over  plain  to  the  hills,  and  over  the  hills  to  a  streak 
of  sea,  and  over  sea  to  the  hills  again.  Among  the  trees  in 
the  plain  there  are  little  curls  of  smoke  ri^ing  here  and 
there  ;  and  further  oflf  there  are  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  a  town,  all 
telling  of  busy  man  and  the  life  of  to-day.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
stands  a  ruin,  as  grey  and  silent  as  ever  a  ruin  can  be  ;  and  this  old 
tower  has  its  legend,  or  rather  its  history  of  the  past ;  and  when  you 
think  over  that,  it  seems  to  grow  voiceful,  and  tell  you  a  great  deal. 

It  is  a  wild  autumn  afternoon,  perhaps;  and  the  wind  sweeps 
grandly  np  the  hill-side,  and  the  clouds  part  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
like  a  loyal  crowd  falling  back  to  make  a  pathway  for  a  king.  And 
presently,  while  you  sit,  and  look,  and  think,  there  comes  up  the  hill- 
side the  sound  of  the  sweet  old  chimes  ringing  even-song  in  the  valley. 
And  then,  somehow,  the  spirit  of  the  ])lace  steals  over  you,  and  the 
ruin  is  no  longer  just  an  old  grey  tower,  and  the  country  at  your  feet  is 
no  longer  jUsSt  town,  and  hamlet,  and  plain,  and  hill,  and  sea;  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  this,  with  a  life  of  its  own  and  a  lesson  of  its  own 
which  it  is  good  to  think  upon. 

We  have  amongst  us  another  such  old  fabric,  built  up  by  tra- 
ditionary hands.  Some  of  us  call  it  quaint,  some  of  us  call  it  curious. 
We  can  look  abroad  from  beside  it  upon  the  wide,  wonderful  creation ; 
Earth  with  her  *  green  things,'  her  'mountains  and  hills,'  *  seas  and 
floods ; '  the  sun  from  his  rising  to  his  settimr,  the  starlit  sky ;  wo 
hear  the  great  *  winds  of  the  Lord,'  and  feel  His  soft  evening  dew  ;  we 
look  on  the  scenes  of  man's  work  and  weariness:  but  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  we  look  also  into  the  bright  invisible  world  where  man  is  at 
rest.  And  the  spirit  of  the  scene  says  over  and  over  again,  *  Bless  ye 
the  Lord :  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.'  Then  over  all 
there  steals  as  it  were  a  sweet,  solemn  chime,  which  touches  the  whole 
with  Christian  beauty. 

This  is  not  too  fanciful  a  parable ;  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  which 
may  help  us  to  realise  the  truth.  It  refers  to  a  page  in  our  Prayer- 
book,  which,  as  a  rule,  we  scarcely  value  at  its  worth.  It  is  that 
imge  on  which  are  written  the  wonders  of  Creation. 

Its  first  words  in  our  language  are,  *  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord, 
bless  ye  the  Lord ; '  the^  first  words  in  another  language  are,  as  we  see, 

*  Benedicite,  oinnia  opera,^  so,  for  a  convenient  name,  we  call  it  by  that 
first  word,  '  Benedicite;^  and  it  is  placed  in  the  Prayer-book  to  be  used 
occasionally  instead  of  the  *  Te  Deum.' 

To  some  minds  the  *  Benedicite'  seems  a  strange  hymn,  and  to 
some  it  even  seems  a  mockery;  because  it  is  an  address  to  Creation,  to 
things  which,  as  they  observe,  can  neither  hear  nor  answer  ;  and  yet 
we  call  upon  them  to  praise  the  Lord. 
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But  to  others  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  devotional  hymn. 

Tjet  us  think  a  little,  and  reverently,  over  it,  as  an  ancient  Canticle 
which  fi-om  the  earliest  days  the  Christian  Church  has  held  dear, 
and  which  through  many  an  age  has  been  sung  by  those  who  have  only 
cxclmni^^ed  it  at  last  for  the  yet  grander  songs  of  the  Church  in 
Heaven.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  *  Benodicite ' 
cannot  he  *  a  mocker}','  for  there  is  just  such  another  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  Buok  of  Psalms  ;  and  noarly  in  the  same  words  (Ps.  cxlviii.). 

*  Praise  the  I^ord,  all  His  angels, — ail  His  hosts, — ye  heaven  of 
heavens, — ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens, — ye  dragons  and  all 
diH'ps, — fire  and  hail, — snow  and  vapours, — stormy  wind, — mountains 
and  liills, — fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, — beasts  and  cattle, — creeping 
thinirs  and  flvinEC  fmvl : '  and  after  these  come  the  children  of  men  in 
their  various  ranks  and  stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

If  tliore  are  two  hymns  so  nearly  alike,  one  in  the  Bible  and  ono 
not  in  it,  why  should  not  we  sing  both?      The  one  we  sing  as  the 

*  Benedicite '  was  composed  under  special  circumstances,  which  make 
it  more  fit  for  the  special  use  we  make  of  it  than  the  other  would  be, 
for  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  the  words  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  the 
words  that  gives  value  and  beauty  to  prayer  and  praise. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  *  Benedicite,'  which  gives  it  so  much 
special  meaning  ?  It  is  a  history  which  we  are  sure  to  remember,  that 
of  the  fiery  furnace;  when  the  three  Jewish  captives  at  the  court  of  tho 
King  of  Babylon  refused  to  worship  the  image  of  gold  which  the  king 
had  set  up,  and  were  for  punishment  thrown  into  a  great  fire,  and  the  fire 
did  them  no  hann,  but  their  bonds  fell  from  them,  and  one  like  the 
Son  of  God  walked  beside  them ;  so  that  at  last  the  king  called  them 
forth  out  of  the  fire,  and  gave  them  great  honour,  and  glorified  God. 

We  generally  know  these  men  by  the  names  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  which  were  the  names  given  them  at  the  court  of 
Babylon;  but  their  Jewish  names  were  *  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah ; '  which  are  the  same  as  *  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael.' 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  Bible  story ;  but  there  are  some  ancient 
writings  which  we  call  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  closely  connected 
with   sacred  history,   and   in  these  writings  we  have  what  is  called 

*  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,'  which  begins  thus, — *  And 
they  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  praising  God  and  blessing  the 
Lord;*  and  it  tells  how  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  them  in  the 
fire,  and  the  midst  of  the  furnace  became  *  as  it  had  been  a  moist, 
whistling  wind,  so  that  the  fire  touched  them  not  at  all,  neither  hurt 
nor  troubled  them.'  *  Then  the  three  as  out  of  one  mouth  praised, 
glorified,  and  blessed  God,  in  the  furnace;'  and  our  *  Benedicito  '  is  a 
portion  of  the  hymn  they  sang. 

It  cannot  matter  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  they  actually 
did  sing  this  hymn  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  or  whether  it  was  written 
in  memory  of  that  wonderful  deliverance.  We  ourselves  have  poems 
written  in  memory  of  great  events,  and  we  adopt  them  among  the 
songs  of  our  country,  and  sing  them  on  occasions  to  which  they  are 
suited ;  yet  we  can  well  fancy  this  to  have  been  really  the  song  of  the 

*  faithful  three,'  particularly  from  its  close  likeness  to  the  Bible  Psalm. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  familiar  hymn  or  prayer  come  to  our 
minds  in  a  time  of  some  especial  joy  or  sorrow,  expressing  for  us  wK^^ 
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we  should  not  readily  have  found  words  to  express ;  so  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  these  three  good  Jews  should  thus  have  sung  together 
their  well-known  Hebrew  Psalm,  adding  to  it  here  and  there,  and 
finishing  each  verse  with  their  thankful  chorus  *  Bless  ye  the  Lord  ; 
praise  Him,  and  exalt  Him  above  all  for  ever.' 

They  began  by  saying,  *  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  for  ever  :  and  blessed 
is  Thy  glorious  and  holy  Name, — blessed  art  Thou  in  the  temple  of 
Thy  holy  glory, —  blessed  art  Thou  that  beholdest  the  depths  and 
sittest  upon  the  cherubims, —  blessed  art  Thou  on  the  glorious 
throne  of  Thy  kingdom, — blessed  art  Thou  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  praised  and  glorified  for  ever.*  And  then, 
as  if  they  felt  how  little  their  own  praise  alone  was  in  comparison  with 
what  He  was  worthy  to  receive,  they  turned  to  all  creation  to  join 
them  in  one  grand  act  of  worship.  *  O  all  yo  works  of  the  Lord,  bless 
ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.' 

After  this  they  go  on  to  mention  by  name  the  chief  of  His  works, 
dividing  them  into  four  divisions — Angels,  Heavens,  Earth,  and  Man.. 

And  with  this  comes  to  our  minds  the  question.  How  can  God  be 
be  praised  by  all  these  works  of  His  ?  Angels  may  praise  Him,  and 
man  may  praise  Him ;  but  what  about  nature,  which  has  neither  speech 
nor  understanding  ?  The  clouds  of  heaven,  for  instance,  or  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  earth;  or  even  beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  although 
they  have  life  ? 

How  may  be  a  question;  but  even  if  it  should  be  a  question  never 
satisfied,  we  can  simply  take  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  believe  them. 

*  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord.' 

We  will  read  down  the  *  Benedicite,'  and  think  over  the  *  works  of 
the  Lord  *  which  it  mentions,  and  ask  ourselves  what  they  are,  before 
we  think  much  more  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  able  to  *  bless  the 
Lord,  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Hun  for  ever.' 


BY  DEKHAH  BOWE  NOBMAN,  VICAB  OF  MIDDLET0N-BT-WIBK8W0BTH. 

TYTHING  which  may  be  written  about  events  which  took 
place  seven  hundred  years  ago  will  meet  with  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  and  interest  from  thoughtful  readers. 
When  the  period  to  be  treated  of  embraces  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  striking  movements  in  the  whole  course  of 
Church  history,  we  may  well  suppose  that  an  unusual  degree  of  plea- 
sure will  be  felt  in  looking  at  the  various  actors  in  that  great  drama, 
which,  for  mere  brevity's  sake,  is  named  *  The  Crusades.' 

We  are  to  go  back,  then,  in  thought,  to  a  time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  on  the  part  of  men  in  highest  station  to  do  battle  for 
their  religion, — to  contend  for  it  not  merely  by  force  of  words,  but  by 
an  actual  taking  up  of  arms  in  the  battle-field.  The  profession  of  faith 
then  was  something  more  than  a  casual  recitation  of  the  creeds,  it  was 
a  fixed  and  resolute  determination  to  maintain  the  articles  of  belief  in 
the  face  of  all  men.  To  say  the  very  least,  an  earnestness  such  as  this 
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We  must  try,  then,  to  iningiuc  a  time  Tcbeii  but  n  verj-  few  of  thci 
highest  personages  could  read, — when  oven  kiiips  ivorc  content  to  sipn 
royal  decrees  with  a  cross  instead  of  tbeir  names  in  full, — when  nearly 
all  the  learning  and  writing-power  were  confined  to  tbo  clergy, — ivlicji 
the  common  people  were  held  in  bonds  of  servitiule  bo  fuHt,  that  ti>  do 
otlier  than  the  bidding  of  their  masters  would  cost  them  in  many  roses 
tbeir  lives. 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  object  of  the  Criiaaders  wbh  to  rcsciio 
Jernsalem  and  its  boly  places  from  the  power  of  imbelicvers,  it  will  Im 
well  then,  perhaps,  before  giving  an  account  of  these  several  ex jicdition it 
to  the  East,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  history  of  .lernsaleni  fnnii 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  till  the  date  of  the  lirst  Criisatle,  A.n.  1()'J(;. 

Some  few  incidents  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aiiostlos,  such 
as  the  change  in  the  Roman  governors,  '  Porcius  Festns  coming  into 
Felix  room,'  and  the  meeting  between  the  titular  king  and  the  new 
Roman  governor,  when  '  Agrippa  and  Bernicc  camo  into  Ciesarca  to 
ealat«  Festus  ; '  and  again,  the  tamulta  which  iverc  frequently  occurrinig 
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even  in  the  precincts  of  the  very  temple  itself.  We  can  see  from  what 
is  said  in  the  record  of  the  inspired  writer  St.  Luke,  that  there  was  such 
a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  love  of  bloodshed,  and  contempt  of  all  autho- 
rity, that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  conspirators  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  sharp  and  summary  manner. 

Affairs  had  grown  from  bad  to  worse  gradually  between  the  years 
A.D.  33  and  70 ;  murders,  rapine,  sedition,  were  common;  even  rival  liigh- 
priests  were  wicked  enough  to  gather  troops  around  them,  and  slay  each 
other  without  the  smallest  regard  for  the  ofSce  they  filled. 

At  last  there  came  the  terrible  struggle  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans  for  the  mastery ;  the  Jews,  who  had  been  in  subjection  for 
so  many  years,  would  make  another  attempt  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  drive  out  their  enemies  from  the  holy  city.  It  was 
freedom  or  destruction ;  there  was  to  be  no  more  compromise.  In  the 
year  a.d.  70,  about  40  years  after  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord,  a  Iloman 
army  of  30,000  men  under  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
to  besiege  it.  Inside  those  walls  was  an  army  of  24,000  men  of  daring, 
resolute,  almost  maddened  courage.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
little  time  was  lost,  soon  the  instruments  of  war  were  put  into  use,  and 
after  only  a  few  days  the  Romans  entered  the  city,  driving  the  Jews 
from  post  to  post,  until  the  second  wall  was  reached.  Here  another 
stand  was  made  by  the  tlews,  but  obstinate  courage  was  at  length  over- 
matched, the  city  was  taken,  and  what  parts  remained  from  previous 
fires  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  could  be  utterly  destroyed. 
The  trial  had  been  made,  and  the  Jews  failed ;  their  old  and  infirm  were 
filain,  their  young  men  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  not  even  a  vestige  of 
national  life  was  left  to  the  conquered. 

A  half-century  passes  away  with  but  little  notice  from  the  historian; 
but  during  that  tiiuo  tliere  was  a  growing  desire  amongst  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  to  retrieve  their  liouour. 
In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  a.d.  132,  there  were  continual  risings 
of  men  of  valour ;  and  these  became  so  threatening,  that  Hadrian,  in 
his  fear  and  alarm,  recalled  from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  his  trusty  and 
able  general,  and  appointed  him  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  Jews. 
This  fmitless  struggle  was  ended  in  the  year  a.d.  135.  The  city 
again  was  laid  in  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  so  complete  was  the  work  of 
destniction,  that  it  is  on  record  that  the  plough  passed  over  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple. 

In  A.D.  136,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed.  Hadrian  now  called 
it  Aelia;  and  in  this  newly-built  city  the  law  was  that  no  Jews  should 
enter.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  stem  rule  was  gradually 
relaxed ;  and  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  the  city,  and  more  especially  to 
the  wailing -place  at  the  western  wall  of  the  Temple,  were  permitted. 
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THE  WORLD  AND   THE   MAN. 
BY  EDWARD   HAROLD,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

Acts,  ix.  15.     ^  lie  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Me,  to  hear  My  Name  before 
the  Gentiles  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  IsraeV 

jYSTEKlOUS  as  it  may  be,  it  is  very  instructive  to  watch 
the  way  in  which  God  works  up  to  any  great  purpose  of 
His  I'rovidciice  or  His  Grace.  Men  of  science  tell  us  that 
in  nature  there  are  few,  if  any,  great  jumps,  or  gaps,  or 
breaks.  One  h'nk  fits  into  another,  that  into  another  and 
another,  till  you  mount  up  from  the  lowest  to  the  lighest,  though 
the  lowest  seems  lost  in  the  deptli  of  littleness,  and  the  highest  rises  up 
to  the  very  summit  of  excellence. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  to  any  Divine  work  in  which  this  is 
more  manifest,  than  in  God's  prejmration  of  the  world   for  KSt.  Paul's 
preaching,  and  His  ])ro|)aration  of  JSt.  Paul  for  preaching  to  the  world. 
Let  us  l(K»k  at  the  world  first. 

You  know,  that  for  many,  many  centuries  God  had  kept  the  truth 
shut  uj)  among  His  own  people  Israel,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
darkness  of  heathenism.  There  it  was  taught  first  to  Abniham,  then 
to  Moses,  then  by  all  the  I^rophets;  and  though  the  peoj)le  were  often 
rebellious  and  dull  and  obstinate,  still  the  light  ever  burned  clear  in 
the  midst  of  them,  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Israel  was  the  candlestick,  the  Scriptures  were  the  light,  and  the  dark 
world  without  was  to  be  made  ready  for  receiving  the  light.  And  how 
was  this  dune  ? 

There  were  two  great  heathen  nations,  the  one  w^as  Greece,  and  the 
other  was  liome.  They  rose  in  aits,  science,  learning,  civili^^aLion, 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  One  spread  its  language,  the 
Greek  language,  everywhere  in  the  civilised  world.  The  other  s])read 
its  laws  everywhere,  and  con(juered  all  the  world.  It  was  so  then, 
that,  at  the  time  when  oiir  Lord  was  born  all  the  known  world  was 
one  single  empire,  the  empire  of  Pome;  all  the  civilised  world  could 
read  or  speak  Greek,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  language  ever  spoken 
by  man.  This  was  a  wonderful  union,  wonderfully  suited  for  the 
spread  of  a  new  faith  throughout  mankind.  Put  then  there  was 
another  thing.  The  Jews,  who  alone  had  kept  up  for  ages  a  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  and  the  hope  of  a  Saviour,  for  their 
sins  indeed  (but  God  maketh  even  men's  sins  to  serve  Him),  wore 
scattered  abroad.  Every  great  city  in  Europe  and  western  Asia  and 
northern  Africa  was  sure  to  have  a  little,  perhaps  a  large  colony,  of 
Jews,  in  the  midst  of  it.  Alexandria,  the  great  African  city,  is  >aid 
soon  after  to  have  had  a  million  of  Jews  in  it.  These  Jews  of  t  he 
dispersion  for  the  most  part  spoke  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew,  })erhaps 
better  than  Hebrew.  Then,  for  their  use,  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  so  they  could  be 
read  not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  all  the  educated  men  in  all  the  boundless 
Emj)ire  of  Pome. 

Lastly,  the  Jewish  prophecies,  which  had  grown  plainer  and 
plainer,  from  Abraham  and  Moses  to  the  last  prophet  Malachi, — 
the  Jewish  prophecies  had  inspired  a  longing  hope  axxiovi^  N\\^  >^^vi^<^ 
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that  Messiah  should  soon  be  sent  to  them.  That  hope  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  as  their  country  was  trodden  down  by  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  as  many  of  them  were  scattered  from  their  homes  in 
heathen  lands,  dispersed,  rejected  and  despised.  In  Palestine,  and 
doubtless  out  of  Palestine  too,  there  were  many  that  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.  And  even  the  Gentiles,  the  heathen  sages 
in  the  East,  had  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jew,  and  believed 
that  some  great  deliverer  should  rise  in  Juda?a,  to  conquer  the  world 
and  set  up  a  universal  kingdom. 

Thus,  Gk)d  prepared  the  world  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
first,  by  guarding  the  light  of  truth,  faint  but  clear,  in  Palestine : 
then,  by  erecting  one  great  empire,  the  Empire  of  Rome,  throughout 
the  globe  ;  next,  by  letting  one  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  language 
be  known  and  read  and  spoken  throughout  that  vast  and  mighty 
empire  :  then,  by  spreading  the  Jews  through  almost  all  its  cities  and 
countries  :  once  more,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  that  won- 
derful language  I  have  spoken  of ;  and  lastly,  by  inspiring  a  vagno 
but  still  longing  hope  for  jVIessiah,  Who  was  for  to  come.  When  did 
husbandman  ever  prepare  his  fields  for  the  seed  and  for  the  harvest, 
go  carefully  as  God  thus  prepared  the  world  for  the  sowing  in  it  of  tho 
Gospel  of  Christ  ? 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  man.  Who  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the 
great  preacher  of  Christ  to  this  Gentile  world  ? 

(1)  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  Jew,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  that  tribe  which  first  gave  a  king  to  the  Israelites, 
and  which,  when  the  other  ten  tribes  fell  away  under  Jeroboam,  alone 
remained  faithful  and  united  to  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah. 

(2)  Saul  was  a  Pharisee,  that  is,  an  orthodox  Jew.  Saul  was  a 
devout  and  pious  Jew.  He  said  of  himself  that,  as  regarded  tho 
righteousness  of  the  law,  he  was  blameless ;  he  declared  before  the 
council  that  he  had  lived  in  all  good  conscience  towards  God  till 
that  day.  It  would  be  the  greatest  error  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had 
been  a  careless,  hardened,  ill-living  man  in  his  youth.  Very  far 
from  it.  He  was  in  error,  but  it  was  honest  error.  That  error 
weighed  upon  his  soul,  and  humbled  his  spirit  in  after-life.  But 
to  the  best  of  his  light  he  acted  conscientiously.  He  was  a  zealous, 
conscientious,  religious,  devoted  man.  Only  through  ignorance,  in 
unbelief  of  Christ,  he  persecuted  that  faith,  which  afterwards  he 
prized  beyond  life  and  all  things. 

(3)  He  was  a  learned  Jew.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  the  greatest  doctor  of  the  law  then  living  and  still  esteemed 
by  the  Jewish  rabbins  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  men  of  old. 

(4)  Saul  of  Tarsus,  though  a  Jew,  was  also  a  Roman.  He  was 
l>om  in  a  city,  invested  with  great  privileges ;  not  like  most  of  those 
which  had  l>een  conquered  by  the  Romans.  He  could  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  so,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  he  was  able  to  do  and  to  say  things  in  heathen  cities, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  for  a  mere  Jew  to  do. 

(5)  And  besides  being  a  learned  Jew,  St.  Paul  was  a  learned 
Greek.  Probably  his  native  tongue  was  Greek,  that  wonderful  lan- 
guage of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  He  could  read  the  Scriptures  in 
both  languages — Hebrew,  in  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  wrote, 
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Greek,  into  which  the  Bible  was  translated  for  Greek-speaking  Jews 
and  for  Gentiles.  Moreover,  he  readily  preached  in  Greek,  and  readily 
wrote  in  Greek.  Aye,  and  he  was  learned  in  Greek.  He  had  read 
Greek  poetry,  and  Greek  history,  and  Greek  philosophy;  and  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  cleverest  people  the  world  ever  knew. 

(6)  Then  besides  being  a  Jew  by  descent,  a  Roman  by  privilege,  and 
a  Greek  by  language  and  learning,  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  some- 
where between  thirty  and  forty  ;  evidently  of  strong  frame,  with  great 
courage,  full  of  vigour  and  strong  clear  sense,  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
but  without,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  any  tinge  of  folly  or  fanaticism. 

This  was  the  man  whom  God  had  prepared  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  field  of  the  world,  which  He  had  pre- 
•pared  to  receive  the  seed  which  should  be  sown  in  it.  He  was  a 
chosen  vessel  of  God,  to  bear  the  name  of  His  Son  among  the  Gentiles. 
Thus  had  He  prepared  that  vessel  for  that  marvellous  use ;  and  then 
He  was  pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him,  to  shine  into  his  heart  with 
all  the  light  of  truth  and  grace,  and  to  call  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
truth  and  grace  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  now  see  what  comes  of  all  this.  When  the  Lord  of  life  was 
born  into  the  world,  all  the  known  world,  except  one  little  body  of  men, 
was  heathen,  ignorant  of  God;  seeking  at  times  for  light,  and  (specially 
at  that  very  time)  well-nigh  giving  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  light, 
falling  back  on  the  darkness  in  utter  despair.  But  within  a  very  few 
years  from  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  calling  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the 
light  had  shone  almost  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  through  all  the 
accessible  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Before  very  long  every  city  had 
a  Christian  church  in  it ;  and  after  less  than  300  years,  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  gave  up  its  idols,  and,  what  was  worse  and  harder  to 
give  up,  its  unbelief,  and  acknowledged  that  Jesus  whom  Paul  preached 
to  be  its  King  and  its  God,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

No  one,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  or  infidel,  can  doubt  that  this  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  happened  in  the  world.  In  this 
way  mankind  changed  its  religion  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  civilised  world,  and  with  its  religion  changed  almost 
every  habit  of  thought  and  habit  of  life. 

But,  though  this  has  been  the  greatest  change  ever  known  in  the 
world,  still  there  have  been  many  great  changes,  something  like  it. 
Think  of  the  calling  of  Abraham,  when  a  family  was  brought  out  of 
heathenism  to  become  the  race  chosen  to  know  and  worship  the  one 
Lord.  Think  of  the  Israelites,  called  out  of  Egypt  to  become  not  a 
family  only,  but  a  nation  of  the  worshippers  of  Jbhovah.  Think  of 
the  change  which  was  made  in  Christendom,  when  the  Roman  Empire 
came  to  an  end,  and  all  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  took  its  place. 
Think  of  the  Reformation,  which  came  in  just  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  what  a  wonderful  change  printing  (especially  of  the 
Bible)  and  the  Reformation  made  in  Christendom. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foretell,  but  if  every  sign  that  man  can  see 
does  not  deceive  us,  now  at  this  time  God  is  preparing  the  world  for 
one  of  the  greatest  changes  that  has  ever  come  over  it.  What  the 
nature  of  the  change  may  be,  whether  it  be,  as  some  believe,  that  the 
Lord's  second  coming  is  drawing  nigh,  and  will  speedily  appear,  or 
whether  it  be  that  some  new  state  of  the  Church  aod  of  His  Pro^dKc\M\i)^> 
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Government  be  coming,  none  can  say.  But  this  we  can  say,  that  we 
have  lately  witnessed  events  and  changes  certainly  greater  than  any 
that  have  occurred  for  many  centuries. 

Just  think  of  this.  The  greatest  and  most  terrible  war  ever  can  ied 
on  by  Christian  nations  since  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  has  l»een 
fought  in  Europe.  A  nation,  which  a  century  ago  was  hardly  known 
in  Europe,  the  little  kingdom  of  Prussia,  has  suddenly  risen  to  he  tlie 
first  kingdom  in  the  world.  Half  a  century  back  the  two  old  k'lw^- 
doms  of  England  and  France  were  without  comparison  the  greatest 
kingdoms  on  the  earth.  Now  tbree  nations,  hardly  known  as  nations 
200  years  ago,  one  of  them  scarce  80  years  old,  are  probably  greater 
than  either  of  them :  I  mean  Kussia,  Prussia,  and  America. 

It  is  1000  years  since  such  a  change  as  this  took  place. 

I  believe  there  is  something  greater  yet.  For  1200  years  a  great 
Christian  Bishop,  the  Pope  of  Uonie,  has  been  the  centre  and  the  liead 
of  the  religion  of  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  For  centuiies 
he  commanded  and  kept  in  awe  nations,  kings,  and  emperors;  some- 
times for  good,  and  sometimes  for  evil.  His  power,  no  doubt,  has  been 
growing  less  and  less  of  late.  But  just  at  last  it  seemed  to  revive 
again,  and  certainly  his  subjects  throughout  the  world  are  very  zealous 
to  advance  his  interests.  Not  long  ago  he  called  a  Council.  Hundreds 
of  bishops  came  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  Coimcil  was  to  have  declared  the  Pope  infallible,  as  if 
when  speaking  with  authority,  he  sj)ake  with  the  voice  of  God  Himself. 
The  Council  actually  voted,  and  by  large  numbers  carried  the  vote,  that 
the  Pope  should  be  thus  infallible.  That  vote  was  passed  in  a  storm  of 
thunder  which  almost  drowned  the  voices  of  the  voters.  That  very 
day,  July  18,  1870,  the  most  memorable  day  in  history  for  many  cen- 
turies, the  war  in  Europe  broke  out.  The  French  troops  were  at  onco 
removed  from  Borne.  Then  Rome  itself  was  taken  by  the  King  of 
Italy.  The  Pope  is  now  no  longer  a  king,  the  mighty  fabric  of  old 
has  fallen,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  would  never  rise  again. 

What  effect  this  will  have  on  religion  none  can  see ;  but  it  is  a 
change  of  the  most  important  character,  and  its  effects  in  some  direc- 
tions must  be  very  great;  it  is  at  least  the  fall  of  that  which  it  has 
taken  1200  years  to  build  up. 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  we  have  witnessed  a  vast  religious  change. 
For  the  same  1200  years  the  English  nation  has  acknowledged,  sus- 
tained, supported,  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that  in  every  corner  of 
its  home  dominions.  But  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  left  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  had  been  so  long  maintained  in  Ireland,  without 
national  acknowledgment,  without  national  support,  deprived  even  of 
those  means  which  private  Christians  have  from  time  to  time  given  in 
to  it.  Some  will  hold  such  changes  to  be  for  good,  others  will  think 
them  to  be  for  evil.  But  such  changes  have  not  been  since  first  the 
faith  of  Christ  came  from  Jerusalem  to  give  light  and  life  to  P^urope. 

But  there  are  other  signs  also,  singularly  like  those  which  wont 
before  the  revealing  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  You  remember, 
that  the  world  which  had  been  broken  up  into  many  small  king- 
doms, was  then  united  under  one  great  empire — the  Empire  of 
Rome.  The  world,  the  inhabited  and  known  world,  is  much  larger 
now  than  it  was  then;  but  just  the  same  progress  has  been  going 
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on  lately.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  it  was  divided  into 
numerous  little  states ;  they  have  more  or  less  continued  so  till 
now.  But  now  we  have  one  great  empire  of  Germany,  another 
great  em|)ire  of  Russia,  another  of  Austria,  another  of  Great 
Britain,  the  vast  Republic  of  America,  almost  filling  a  continent ;  and, 
if  it  revives  again,  France  will  be  once  more  a  mighty  and  extensive 
kingdom,  rej)ublic  or  empire.  There  will  probably  be  six  gigantic 
empires,  instead  of  scores  of  little  duchies  and  kingdoms. 

You  remember,  that  there  was  one  people,  in  a  small  and  distant 
land,  which  kept  the  light  of  God's  Scriptures  in  that  little  land,  and 
afterwards  by  God's  providence  spread  everywhere  abroad,  and  carried 
their  Scriptures,  rendered  into  a  universal  language,  all  through  the 
world.  Now,  I  hope  it  is  not  boasting  to  say,  that  a  people  living  in 
the  small  distant  island  of  Britain,  have  kept  the  Scriptures  more 
carefully  than  any  other  folk.  We  have,  alas  I  like  the  Jews,  profited 
but  little  by  the  Light,  and  have  been  grievously  unfaithful  in  our  use 
of  it.  Still  we  have  here  the  Scriptures ;  we  have  prized  them  ;  we 
have  been  even  charged  with  worshipping  them  ;  we  have  the  noblest 
and  best  translation  ever  made  of  them,  better  even  than  that  Greek 
version  of  them,  of  which  I  told  you  before.  Our  people  have  spread 
everywhere,  our  language  has  spread  everywhere,  our  Bible  lias  spread 
everywhere.  English  men,  English  Christians,  English  churclimen, 
travel  and  settle  wherever  human  beings  can  go,  and  live.  And  with 
them  goes  their  language,  their  Bible,  and  their  faith. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  Lord  was  preparing  great  changes  for 
the  world  ?  Does  it  not  look  as  if  He  meant  England,  the  English 
people,  and  the  English  Bible,  to  have  some  great  place  in  the  work, 
even  as  the  Jewish  people  and  their  Jewish  Bible  had  of  old  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  have  strained  one  thought,  or  one  comparison. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  our  own  times  are  very  like,  and  that  in  many 
ways,  to  the  time  before  our  Saviour's  coming  :  and  that  it  looks  as 
if  God  was  preparing  the  Church,  and  preparing  the  world,  to  be  once 
more  the  scene  of  some  grand  and  momentous  history. 

And  now,  what  about  the  men? 

I  reminded  you  how  God  had  prepared  the  Jewish  people,  and 
some  special  men  among  the  Jewish  people,  to  be  the  instruments  for 
carrying  out  his  great  designs. 

There  is  much  in  which  we  are  like  that  Jewish  people.  Blessed, 
like  them  with  the  light  of  truth,  with  the  fulness  of  the  presence  of 
the  Church  of  God,  with  the  guardianship  of  the  living  oracles  of 
God  ;  we  are  yet  too  like  them  in  their  unfaithfulness  and  their  sins. 
None  have  been  so  privileged  as  they  were  then,  as  we  are  now.  Have 
any  lived  less  faithfully  up  to  their  privileges  ? 

Look  at  the  Jews.  They  were  a  religious  people ;  so  are  we. 
They  made  loud  boast  of  their  religion  ;  so  do  we.  With  all  this  pro- 
fession they  were,  as  they  still  are  thought  to  be,  a  money-loving, 
covetous  race ;  so  are  we.  Foreigners  have  said  of  Englishmen, — 
*  Englishmen  have  bound  up  their  Bibles  and  their  ledgers  together, 
and  it  seems  as  if  they  could  not  tell  where  their  Bibles  end,  and 
where  their  ledgers  begin.' 

The  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming,  with  all  their  faitk  ot 
profession  of  faith,  were  split  up  into  factions  and  «^\&)  io^  o^  \^»Xx.^ 
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one  of  another ;  and  this  at  length  caused,  under  God's  Providence, 
their  utter  ruin.     Is  it  not  so  with  us  ? 

The  Jews  were  full  of  fancied  enlightenment,  prided  themselves  on 
their  excellence,  moral,  religious,  social,  intellectual.  How  is  this 
with  us  ? 

Among  the  Jews  had  grown  up,  had  rapidly  increased,  had  become 
most  popular  with  the  wealthy  and  the  learned,  a  body  of  men,  who, 
without  wholly  rejecting  the  teaching  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  had 
explained  away  all  faith,  had  become  thorough  materialists,  philo- 
sophical unbelievers,  under  the  pretence  of  being  reasonable  or  rational 
in  their  religion.  And  are  not  the  Sadducees  of  our  day  in  England 
threatening  to  overturn  all  that  the  Christian  heart  holds  dearest ; 
and  to  set  up  instead  of  a  living,  dying,  risen,  re-ascended  Saviour, 
a  cold,  abstract,  heartless,  hopeless  belief  in  an  absent  God,  and  a 
present  immovable  order  of  mere  natural  law? 

It  was  this,  all  this  that  broke  down  the  Jewish  nation,  destroyed 
their  temples,  burned  their  city,  scattered  their  people,  and  made  them 
eternal  monuments  of  God's  anger,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save 
them,  and  they  would  not  have  Him  to  rule  over  them. 

But  there  were  a  few  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel :  faithful 
priests  like  Zachariah,  pious  women  like  Anna,  the  prophetess ;  devout 
worshippers,  like  Simeon,  and  Joseph,  and  IVIary;  Israelites  indeed 
without  guile,  like  Nathanael ;  simple  servants  of  God,  like  the  Galilean 
fishermen ;  men  living  up  to  the  light  which  was  in  them,  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus ;  and  them  God  called  to  be  the  servants  of  His  Son ;  these  He 
called  out  from  the  city  of  destruction;  by  them  He  founded  His 
Church,  first  in  Israel,  then  among  the  Israelites  dispersed  through 
the  cities  of  the  world,  and,  lastly,  among  the  Gentiles  everywhere. 

It  was  a  time  of  judgment,  and  yet  of  mercy;  Lsrael  had  all  been 
the  people  of  God ;  the  true  Israel  became  then  a  little  flock  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  great  flock,  which  may  be  well  called  *  the  flock  of  slaughter.' 
But  though  the  nation  of  the  Jews  was  rejected,  and  the  renmant,  the 
election  only, was  saved;  yet  through  that  remnant,  that  election,  that 
little  flock,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  spread  all  abroad,  and  nations  now 
walk  in  the  light  of  it. 

If  some  such  change  is  coming  on  now,  where  will  each  of  us  be 
found  ?  Among  the  money-loving,  faith-professing,  vain-boasting, 
sectarian,  party-spirited  Pharisees  ;  among  the  unbelieving,  half-be- 
lieving, fashionable  Sadducees;  or  among  the  Simeons,  and  Annas,  and 
Marys,  and  Peters,  and  Nathanaels,  and  Johns,  and  Pauls,  to  whom  it 
is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom,  and  who  may, 
perhaps,  like  Saul  himself,  be  made  chosen  vessels  of  God  to  bring  the 
treasures  of  His  grace  home  to  other  hearts,  and  spread  them  out  to 
other  lands  ? 

Many  will  fail.  I  look  for  a  time  of  temptation,  perhaps  of  many 
fearful  trials,  coming  upon  the  earth.  The  love  of  many  will  wax  cold. 
Before  that  time  cometh,  be  ye  ready,  and  you  shall  at  the  end  of  it 
go  in  with  Christ  to  the  marriage,  and  shall  be  His  for  ever  and  ever. 
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^t)e  iSaiUff. 

EAHS  ago,  "when  photography,  that  most  charming  inven- 
tion, was  only  being  just  developed,  I  heard  a  very  distin- 
guished painter  of  rural  life  say  how  delightful  it  would 
be  to  hunt  up  picturesque  people,  and  follow  tliem  over 
hill  and  dale  "with  your  camera,  till  at  last  you  could 
pin  the  likeness  of  some  obstinate  old  dame,  or  knee-breeched  leather- 
jacket,  as  an  entomologist  does  the  butterfly  or  beetle  which  he  captures 
after  a  long  chase.  I  was  reminded  of  my  friend's  notion  when  I  met 
with  the  photograph  which  suggested  our  illustration. 

It  was  in  the  cottage  of  a  keeper,  and  it  represented  the  bailiff"  of 
his  former  employer.  I  was  charmed  with  the  flavour  of  Old  England 
that  hung  about  the  picture,  which,  without  photography,  most  likely 
would  never  have  been  taken.  The  word  *  bailiff"'  comes  from  an  expres- 
sion which  signifies  *  one  who  carries,*  so  that  our  friend  in  the  picture  is 
a  bailiff  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word,  as  he  is  carrying  the  beer  to 
the  reapers.  His  function,  to  look  after  the  men,  is  here  carried  out 
in  a  double  sense  ;  he  evidently  not  only  sees  to  what  they  do,  but  also 
to  what  they  want. 

The  influence  of  a  good  man  in  the  capacity  of  bailiff  or  foreman  is 
both  great  and  beneficial,  as  his  position  enables  him  to  be  the  con- 
necting-link between  the  master  and  the  men.  The  opportunities  for 
showing  kindness  to  the  latter,  by  interceding  on  their  behalf,  are 
frequent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  probity,  his  conscientiousness, 
ftnd  zeal  for  furthering  the  interests  of  his  master,  naturally  act  as  a 
powerful  example  to  lead  the  men  in  the  right  way. 

I  fear  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pencil  or  graver  to  convey  the  look 
of  good  humour,  upright  shrewdness  and  kindness,  expressed  in  this 
bailiff's  face ;  his  arched  nose  shows  strength  of  will  and  purpose,  while 
the  way  in  which  he  sits  on  his  quaint  horse  to  have  his  likeness  taken 
shows  an  obliging  disposition,  and  a  twitch  about  the  mouth  betrays 
a  sense  of  humour.  I  never  saw  the  man,  but  I  feel  tolerably  certain 
that  I  should  have  found  him  a  man  after  my  own  heart  in  his 
situation. 


BY  DENHAM  ROWE  NORMAN,  VICAR  OP  MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

FANY  years  passed  away  before  any  very  notable  change 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  or,  as  it  was  now 
called,  iElia  Capitolina.  There  lived  there,  almost  in 
obscurity,  a  succession  of  Christian  bishops,  who  laboured 
hard  to  govern  their  diocese  with  discretion.  In  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  the  feeling  which  had  early 
shown  itself,  of  intense  veneration  for  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem 
and  its  neighbourhood,  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  sa 
strong  had  it  become  in  many  minds,  that  pilgrims  from  the  extreme 
bounds  of  Christendom,  east  and  west,  came  in  companies  to  visit 
them.  Bishops  from  distant  countries  at  different  times  came,  bringing 
with  them  members  of  their  diocese,  who  had  become  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  at  those  holy  spots  special  favours  were  granted  unto 
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penitents.  Ensebins,  the  great  church  historian,  gives  briefly,  in.  his 
eleventh  chapter,  an  account  of  such  a  visit  paid  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia  ;  who,  whilst  sojourning  there  in 
friendly  intimacy  with  hospitable  Christians,  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  a.d.  216.  Very  little  trust- 
worthy intelligence  comes  down  to  us  concerning  the  events  of  the 
next  hundred  years.  After  this  long  interval,  we  begin  to  find  traces 
of  visits  of  more  numerous  companies ;  and,  amongst  these,  one  com- 
pany more  eminent  and  considerable  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In 
her  eightieth  year,  a.d.  326,  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  travelled  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the  places  where  the 
Saviour  had  lived  and  died ;  and  is  reported  to  have  ordered  churches 
to  be  built  on  sites  pointed  out  as  particularly  sacred. 

In  A.D.  362,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
build the  Temple,  and  so  eager  were  the  Jews  to  carry  out  that  purpose, 
that  *  women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments 
carried  off  the  earth  which  covered  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  ; '  but  the 
work  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  mysterious  fire,  in  which  many  of  the 
workmen  perished. 

A  later  Emperor,  Justinian,  in  the  year  a.d.  529,  caused  to  be 
built  a  magnificent  church,  but  not  even  the  ruins  remain  to  show 
where  that  church'  stood. 

In  A.D.  614  a  Persian  army  came  through  the  Holy  Land,  and 
contested  with  the  Romans  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  a  fearful  scene  of  destruction  and  havoc 
took  place  within  the  walls ;  clergy  were  murdered,  churches  were 
burnt  down,  and  misery  and  want  came  with  such  terrible  force  that 
few  escaped  from  the  siege.  Reinforced  and  recruited  in  strength,  the 
Roman  .troops  again  disputed  with  the  Persians,  and  this  time  with 
success.  In  the  year  a.d.  628  it  is  recorded  that  the  army,  with 
Heraclius  at  its  head,  bearing  the  very  cross  on  which  Jesus  had 
Buffered,  entered  the  holy  city  as  a  triumphant  victor. 

For  a  long  period,  as  we  have  seen,  of  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
Jerusalem  had  been  largely  inhabited  by  Christians.  From  the  visit 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  a.d.  326,  there  had  been,  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions, religious  services  held  in  churches  specially  set  apart  for 
Christian  uses;  and  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  visits  of 
Christians  from  European  countries  to  those  spots  hallowed  by  the 
remembrance  of  our  Lord's  agony,  passion,  and  death.  There  had 
been  a  constant  succession  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places ;  and,  without 
hindrance  they  could  spend  their  time  in  such  a  way  as  the  devotion 
of  the  particular  age  might  suggest.  But  now  a  change  was  to  come, 
an  inauspicious  change.  The  control  of  the  city  was  to  pass  out  of 
Christian  ^into  Pagan  hands.  Vast  numbers  of  Arabs,  whose  creed 
was  that  of  Mohammed,  having  banded  together,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  after  a  few  months^  severe  struggle,  carried  on  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  finally  became  masters  of  the  city  a.d.  637. 

From  that  time  forward  there  were  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way 
of  pilgrims ;  and  though  it  happened  that  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  by  one  of  the 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  ELalifs,  yet  the  Christians  wko 
remained,  and  those  who  ventured  to  go  thither,  wet^  wi^>\^^  Vi  ^^'a- 
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slant  privations,  insults,  and  sufferings.  About  the  year  a.d.  9G9, 
when  what  is  called  the  Fatimist  race  of  rulers  were  in  power,  that 
power  was  used  with  the  most  intolerable  severity  and  cruelty.  The 
ehurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  around  which  clustered  the  memories  of 
the  most  sacred  acts,  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  worshippers  forbidden  to 
approach  its  ruins. 

Whatever  was  done  by  these  cruel  tjrrants,  could  not  altogether 
stop  the  influx  of  pilgrims  to  the  hallowed  spots ;  year  by  year  nobles 
and  peasants  found  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax  were  permitted  to  visit  the  sites  of 
churches  which  were  so  holy  in  their  estimation.  Amongst  crowds  of 
other  pilgrims,  there  was  occasionally  one  of  highest  rank,  who  would 
undertake  the  journey,  and  face  the  risks  and  perils  which  beset  the 
task.  From  about  the  year  a.d.  1077  the  pilgrimage  became  increas- 
ingly hazardous  and  dangerous,  and  to  such  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
was  life  exposed,  that  none  but  the  most  intrepid  dared  to  set  forth  on 
the  expedition.  Accounts  were  brought  back  by  these  adventurous 
pilgrims  of  the  sufferings  and  insults  th,ey  experienced,  and  of  the  ex- 
tortionate demands  made  upon  their  funds ;  and  now  the  indignation  of 
European  Christians  was  raised  to  almost  a  fever  heat,  and  could  not 
be  soothed  by  any  other  means  than  an  appeal  to  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  going  forth  on  an 
expedition  to  Jerusalem,  vast  numbers  of  men  in  every  country  in 
Europe  were  ready  to  march  out  and  carry  on  war  beyond  the  seas. 
William  of  Malmesbnry,  the  historian  of  the  middle  ages,  in  his  quaint 
but  expressive  language,  says,  that  an  ardent  love  not  only  inspired 
the  Continental  princes,  but  even  all  who  had  heard  the  name  of  Christ 
in  the  most  distant  islands  or  savage  countries.  The  Welshman  left 
his  hunting,  the  Scot  his  fellowship  with  vermin,  the  Dane  his  drinking 
party,  the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish ;  lands  were  deserted  of  their  hus- 
bandmen, houses  of  their  inhabitants,  even  whole  cities  migrated.  Such 
were  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  amongst  even  the  lowest  order  of  men, 
that  *  rustics  placed  their  whole  families  on  carts,  where  it  was  most 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or 
castle,  inquiring  if  that  were  Jerusalem.'  Then  roads,  however  broad, 
were  too  narrow  for  the  travellers ;  paths,  however  wide,  were  too  con- 
fined for  the  passengers,  so  thickly  were  they  thronged  with  endless 
multitudes,  all  bound  eastward  on  an  errand  which  seemed  to  them  of 
the  very  utmost  importance.  The  zeal,  and  self-denial,  and  energy, 
which  are  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  men  who  ventured  on  this  painful 
journey  and  hazardous  enterprise,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  with 
wonder,  whatever  views  may  be  held  in  respect  to  the  object  to  be 
obtained. 

It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  urge  only  one  reason  for  this  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm ;  and,  however  the  cruelties  practised  on  their 
fellow-countrymen  may  have  stung  English,  and  French,  and  Italian 
citizens,  yet  there  was  another  cause  why  so  many  religiously-disposed 
persons  were  moved  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  There  had  been  a 
Relief — and  a  belief  which  was  diligently  fostered — that,  during  the 
tenth  century,  our  Blessed  Lord  would  return  to  the  earth,  and  com- 
mence His  millennial  reign.  Imbued  with  this  faith,  even  men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence  were  ready  to  leave  their  homes  and  labours,  and  wend 
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;,,L'ir  way  to  the  haunts  frequented  by  their  Redeemer  whilst  Ho  dwelt 
in  the  loiiJ.  Ornphic  description^  nrc  given  hy  Ingiilph,  the  Church 
historian,  of  the  arrivals  of  some  of  tliese  holy  bands.  In  one  cele- 
brated case,  when  seven  thousiind  pilgrims,  accompanied  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  JIayencc,  the  Bishops  of  Uambcrg,  Ratisbon,  and  Utrecht, 


amvcd  they  were  met  b\  the  Patnarch  ind  the  '^Jrlans  and  Latins  of 
Jinisalem  an  1  m  a  s  temn  procession  i  nt  forward  to  the  Temple 
where  the  n  miber  of  their  prayers  wn  i^o  great  the  copioKsneBS  of 
their  tears  was  so  abundant  the  natnn  f  th  ir  sighs  so  r«alIygenmrL 
that  as  one  of  them  observes  Jesus  Chr  t  ^\  ho'.e  Tlh  \  le  tliey  were 
in  alone  knew  the  number  and  [uality  of  their  nliQions  acti> 

We  now  cinie  to  the  time  whLU  special  pre[  a  rations  were  to  bt, 
made  for  conducting  a  vast  amiy  of  eager  asj  iraiits  for  martial  fwmfti 
and  we  shall  sto  that  men  were  nothing  loth  to  give  m\  \X\c  Niwigtv'sA-'^ 
prospects  at  home,  vast  estates,  anccBtia\  Vonses  <),u4  wim.tW'j  ^v5e,a^^»■ 
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order  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  was  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  the  Church.  More  than*  common  deeds  were  expectetl  from 
these  knights  and  their  followers;  and  faint  was  the  heart  which  could 
not  believe  that  tlie  task  on  which  they  had  set  their  minds  would  be 
easy,  and  quickly  accomplished.  Buoyed  up  by  promises,  made  ia 
language  of  the  most  glowing  description,  nobles,  and  gentry,  and  re- 
tainers, rushed  eagerly  to  the  fray,  supposing  that  in  yielding  obedience 
to  the  call  made  to  them,  they  were  executing  a  Divine  command. 


Chapter   III. 

i!T  wanted  ^^(^  minutes  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  male   candidates   for  Confirmation,    when    Harry 
Clarkson  entered  the  class-room  near  the  Rectory. 
Mr.  Leveson  looked  up  with  a  friendly  nod. 
*  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  quite  so  soon,  Harry. 
I  have  been  listening  to  your  favourite  bell.* 

It  was  the  ringers'  practice-time,  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  came 
cheerily,  and  yet  sadly,  through  the  clear  winter  air. 

*  It  isn't  going  now,  sir,'  was  all  that  Harry  said. 

Mr.  Leveson  looked  into  his  face.  *  There's  something  wrong,  my 
lad,'  he  said.  *  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  in  one  of  those  battles  we 
were  talking  about  the  other  day.  I  am  afraid  that  belfry  is  likely  to 
see  many  an  one,  Harry.' 

He  spoke  in  a  half-serious,  half- laughing  way ;  and  Harry  looked 
up  more  cheerfully. 

*  I  thought  you'd  got  somethhig  lilce  that  in  your  head,  sir,'  he 
eaid. 

*  Well,  and  was  I  right,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Right  enough,  sir,'  was  the  earnest  answer. 

*  Yes.  I  was  afraid  of  it  It  was  a  sharp  struggle,  Han'y,  I  can 
see.  And  you  fought  well  I' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.  I  ran  away,'  Harry  said,  with 
almost  his  old,  merry  laugh. 

*  Ran  away  1  I  know.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  call  you  a  coward, 
Harry ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ran  into  the  very  thick  of  the  battle.  The 
Confirmation  will  give  you  some  heavy  fighting,  my  lad  ;  harder  work, 
I  expect,  than  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  old  time  could  have  had, 
when  your  bell  was  new.' 

*  That's  true  enough,  sir,'  Harry  answered,  eagerly.  It  was  a 
help,  he  thought,  to  find  out  that  the  clergyman  knew  exactly  about 
his  troubles  in  the  belfry,  and  that  instead  of  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  not  worth  caring  for,  he  seemed  to  take  as  much  interest  in  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  quite  as  important  as  even  the  real  battles  that 
were  going  on  when  his  favourite  bell  began  to  toll  how  the  angels 
sang  in  Heaven. 

*  Yes,  I  know  it's  true,  Harry.  Only  do  as  you  would  have  done 
in  those  old  times — stick  to  your  colours.  Don't  let  anyone  persuade 
you  to  turn  against  your  own  flag.* 
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*  Tliey  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  sir,'  Harry  said ;  *  they  only 
jnst  laughed  when  I  said  I  had  to  come  down  here.  And  then  I  ran 
away.     It  was  only  a  laugh,  sir.' 

Harry  looked  down.  He  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself.  To  have 
run  away  from  only  a  laugh  I 

He  was  comforted  when  Mr.  Leveson  said,  *  A  laugh  is  harder  than 
a  blow  sometimes.    That  was  the  wisest  run  you  ever  took  in  your  life.' 

Then  the  other  lads  came  in,  and  Mr.  Leveson  said  no  more  to 
Harry  about  his  own  particular  difficulties.  But  yet  more  than  once, 
while  the  questions  and  the  reading  were  going  on,  Harry  wondered 
to  himself  whether  the  clergyman  could  be  thinking  aboQt  the  belfry, 
and  the  temptations  there.  For  when  he  talked  to  them  all  about  the 
promises  made  for  them  at  their  Baptism,  and  made  them  read  out  the 
words  that  had  been  said  long  ago  for  each  of  them,  the  part  that  came 
to  Harry's  turn  was  about  *  fighting  manfully,*  and  not  *  being  ashamed ;' 
and  when  Mr.  Leveson  spoke,  as  he  did,  about  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
that  had  been  made  long  ago  on  each  of  those  boys'  foreheads,  Harry 
recollected  the  question  about  the  flag  of  England,  and  he  understood 
better  than  ever  how  the  battles  that  would  come  to  him  would  be  just 
as  real  as  the  fighting  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  how  he  himself  must  be 
as  real  a  soldier,  and  keep  to  his  colours  as  truly  and  bravely,  as  any  of 
the  men  who  had  fought  for  the  king  more  than  four  himdred  years 
ago.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Rector  had  thought  of  him,  when 
the  reading  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Confirmation  class  was  dismissed. 

*  Harry,'  Mr,  Leveson  said,  as  they  all  went  out  of  the  room,  Harry 
last  of  all, — *  we  have  the  same  colours  to  hold  fast  by.  The  soldiers 
in  the  old  times  wore  the  Cross  on  their  uniforms  ;  we  wear  it  in  our 
flags  now.     The  same  sign,  my  lad.     Fight  for  it,  Harry !' 

*  I'll  try,  sir,'  Harry  said,  modestly. 
And  he  did  try. 

But  it  was  harder  than  he  expected.  It  was  hard  to  see  James 
Carter  look  at  him  with  a  scornful  laugh  whenever  he  turned  into 
the  door  that  opened  into  the  church  ;  and  hard  to  hear  him  tell  the 
other  ringers  that  *  Harry  Clarkson  was  turned  good,  and  was  going  to 
the  Bishop.'  It  was  still  harder  to  go  to  the  Monday  evening  bell-practice, 
and  when  the  church  clock  struck  over  his  head  to  leave  the  rope 
and  creep  down  the  steep  stairs  to  the  Confirmation  class  at  the 
Rectory  with  Jem  Carter  s  laugh  ringing  in  his  ears,  louder,  it  seemed 
to  him,  than  the  clashing  of  the  eight  bells. 

It  was  very  hard  work  to  do,  as  Mr.  Leveson  had  said,  to  *  stick  to 
his  colours ;'  but  he  did  it.  For  three  weeks  Harry  Clarkson  was  never 
absent  from  the  class,  and  the  clergyman  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  boy's  trial  was  over;  when  one  Monday  evening 
there  was  no  pause  in  the  peals  that  sounded  clearly  from  the  church- 
tower,  and  Harry's  usual  seat  was  empty. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Leveson  met  the  young  ringer,  on  his  way  home 
from  work. 

*  Will  you  come  to  the  Rectory  with  me  for  a  talk,  Harry?' 

He  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had  come  out  on  purpose  to  find  him  ; 
he  spoke  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  and  Harry  went  and  sat  down  in 
the  chair  that  had  been  waiting  for  him  the  evening  before,  and  looked 
down  as  if  he  was  waiting  for  Uie  sharp  words  which  he  felt  he  deserved. 
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*  My  lati,  I  am  afraid  it  went  hard  with  you  last  night/  Mr.  Leve- 
son  said. 

Harry's  head  bent  lower  at  the  unexpected  kindness  and  gentleness^ 
and  he  could  hardly  answer,  with  a  choking  voice, — 

*  I  did  try,  sir  ;  I  did  really  and  truly.' 

*  I  believe  yon,  Hurry.  1  can  tell  what  a  sharp  struggle  must 
have  been  going  on  in  that  bcllVy.  Don't  give  up  in  despair,  Harry. 
Try  again  !' 

Harry  looked  up,  as  if  he  was  still  more  surprised. 

*  I  didn't  think  you  would  take  it  like  that,  sir,'  he  said,  huskily. 

'  I  thought  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  me  again — about 
being  confinnod,  sir.     I  thought  that  it  was  all  up  with  me.' 

*  That  was  a  foolish  thought  of  yours,  Harry  ;  there  was  many  a 
battle  lost  in  those  times  you  have  been  reading  about.  But  the  sol- 
diers gathered  round  their  colours,  and  went  into  the  battle  again. 

*  1  know,  sir,'  said  poor  Harry;  *  only  it  was  easier  for  them.' 

*  So  it  was,  my  boy,  much  easier.  Much  easier  to  fight  with  enemies 
that  we  can  see,  than  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  "  with  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and  with  the  evil  spirits  of  tlie 
air.  Those  are  great  words,  Harry ;  they  make  the  actual  fighting 
seem  to  come  very  near  to  us,  don't  they  ?  the  enemies  very  close  at 
hand !  But  some  day  the  battle  wuU  come  to  an  end,  and  there  will  be 
a  victory — a  better  victory  than  those  the  old  soldiers  won.  I  am  not 
sure  that  "in  heaven  angels  sang"  for  those  victories,  Harry;  but 
is  there  often  joy  in  their  presence  now  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  was  all  that  Harry  could  say,  as  he  stood  up  with  a  shy 
bow  ;  but  Mr.  Leveson  understood  him. 

*  Good-night,  my  boy.  God  bless  you,*  he  said.  *  I  think  your  bell 
will  ring  out  a  sound  of  victory  for  you  some  day.' 

*  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  will  be  a  long  time  first,  I  fear,'  was  the 
answer. 

And  then,  instead  of  going  to  the  door,  Harry  stood  still  and  twisted 
his  hat  about  in  an  awkward  way  that  was  not  at  all  like  his  usual 
manner  of  wishing  Good-night. 

*  Well,  Harry,  what  is  it?'  Mr.  Leveson  said,  pleasantly. 

*  I  thought  you'd  want  me  to  keep  away  from  the  bells,  sir,  maybe,' 
Harry  said,  looking  down. 

The  clergyman  smiled,  as  if  he  was  pleased. 

*  I  understand,  my  lad.  Would  it  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  sup- 
posing I  were  to  ask  you  to  give  up  your  ringing  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  quietly. 

*  One  of  the  hardest  things  that  you  could  possibly  have  to  do  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Harry,  again. 

*  I  see  it  would,  my  lad.     Would  you  do  it?' 
Harry  waited  a  little  before  he  said. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  for  the  third  time. 
Mr.  Leveson  smiled  again. 

*  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  boy;  for  I  know  you  mean  it.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  3'ou  to  do  it,  Harry;  lam  going  to  advise  you  to  do  some- 
thing still  harder — to  keep  to  the  belfry.     VVhat  do  you  say  to  that  ? ' 

*  I'm  glad  enough  to  hear  it,  sir,'  was  Harry's  answer. 

*  I  will  tell  you  why,'  Mr.  Leveson  went  on.    *  For  twe  reasons.    One 
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reason  is,  because  it  is  better  sometimes  to  face  one's  enemies  than  to 
run  away  from  them — though  sometimes,  Harry,  i  ^..lUiug  away  is  just 
the  bravest  thing  a  man  can  do/ 

Harry  looked  up  with  a  smile ;  he  was  getting  quite  used  to  Mr. 
Leveson's  way  of  talking  about  battles,  and  fighting,  and  he  liked  it. 

*  That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  I  want  to  make  your  fa- 
vourite belfry  a  better  place — more  like  what  a  part  of  the  church  ought 
to  be.  And  so,  Harry,  it  would  not  quite  answer  to  give  up  the  ground 
to  the  enemy.  Would  it,  Harry  ?  I  want  brave  fellows  up  there.  I 
want  them  —  you  amongst  them — to  take  a  firm  stand  for  truth  and 
godliness  against  forgetfiilness  and  carelessness,  and  worse.  You  know 
what  there  is  to  clear  away  from  the  courts  of  God  s  house,  as  your 
belfry  is.' 

Harry  did  not  say  anything.  He  could  not  understand  it;  he  had 
come  to  the  Kectory,  expecting  a  sharp  lecture. 

*  And  it  would  have  served  me  right,  too,'  he  said  to  himself.  And 
just  at  this  very  time,  just  after  his  giving  way  to  the  temptation,  here 
was  the  Rector  talking  to  him  not  only  kinder  than  ever,  but  as  if  he 
was  even  looking  to  him  to  help  make  the  belfry  a  better  place. 

*  Yes,  you  must  stick  to  your  post,  Harry,'  Mr.  Leveson  went  on  ; 
*  it  will  not  be  a  very  easy  one  just  yet.  You  are  getting  into  the  thick 
of  the  battle  now,  remember.' 

*  The  Confirmation,  sir,'  Harry  said,  with  a  disagreeable  remem- 
brance of  James  Carter's  mocking  laugh. 

*  And  something  before  the  Confirmation  comes,  Harry.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  soon  be  put  to  a  sharp  test,  my  boy.' 

And  Harry  went  away,  wondering  to  himself  what  Mr.  Leveson  was 
thinking  of.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  worse 
difficulties  than  he  had  had  already.  But  before  many  days  he  found 
out  his  mistake. 


Chapter,  IV. 

Palm-Sunday  had  come,  and  Harry  was  running  up  the  tower 
stairs  for  the  early  peal. 

It  was  a  sunny  spring  morning,  and  even  the  dusty,  winding 
stairs,  looked  a  little  bright  with  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  came  through 
the  loopholes  upon  the  worn  steps,  and  dingy  walls  of  the  narrow 
passage. 

As  usual,  Harry  was  first  in  the  tower,  with  time  to  amuse  himself, 
as  ho  often  did,  by  squeezing  his  head  between  the  divisions  of  tho 
boarded  windows,  and  looking  down,  first  from  one  side,  then  from 
another,  on  the  village,  and  fields,  and  woods,  that  lay  far  before  him, 
like  a  great  picture. 

It  was  a  prettier  picture  than  usual,  this  morning ;  for  the  church- 
yard, that  was  generally  so  quiet  and  solitary  in  the  early  sunlight, 
was  full  of  moving  figures,  gathering  round  the  different  graves,  with 
baskets,  and  wreaths,  and  crosses  of  the  brightest  flowers  that  could  be 
found  in  any  of  the  gardens  or  fields  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

*  Flowering  Sunday,'  Harry  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched,  with 
great  interest,  how  one  grave  after  another  was  covered  with  the  blos- 
soms that  were  laid  carefully  in  cross-like  forms,  above  the  quiet  dead; 
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it  might  be  as  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  day,  so  long  ago,  when 
the  Eastern  palm-branches  were  laid  down  before  the  Saviour's  steps, 
and  perhaps  with  a  hopeful  kind  of  prophecy  of  the  other  day  when 
once  again  the  same  blessed  footsteps  should  fall  upon  the  earth,  and 
awaken  the  sleepers  in  the  holy  ground. 

Harry  was  still  looking  out  when  the  rest  of  the  ringers  came  up, 
and  for  once  he  was  almost  sorry  to  be  called  away  to  his  rope. 

*  Flowering  Sunday,'  as  they  called  it,  was  a  great  day  with  the 
villagers,  and  Harry  was  always  ready  to  be  interested  in  anything  out 
of  the  common  course  of  everyday  life. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  peal  was  over,  he  got  back  to  the  window 
to  look  out.  There  were  only  a  few  girls  and  children  now  left  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  white  and  grey  tombstones  and  green  hillocks  were 
all  covered  with  the  brightness  of  the  golden  '  Lent  lilies,'  that  the 
village  children  used  to  say  came  into  blossom  exactly  at  the  right 
time,  on  purpose  for  the  Palm-Sunday  decorations. 

James  Carter  came  up  to  him  as  he  was  standing  with  his  head 
stretched  out  of  the  window.  For  the  last  few  weeks  Harry  had  tried 
to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  his  old  companion ;  to-day,  he  was 
too  busy  watching  the  flowery  churchyard  to  remember  his  fears  of 
Carter's  mocking  laugh,  and  stood  still,  watching  how  one  of  the 
largest  gravestones  was  to  be  *  dressed  up,'  as  he  called  it. 

*  Flowering  Sunday ;  and,  I  say,  Harry,  next  Friday's  Good 
Friday.' 

That  was  all  that  Jem  Carter  said,  but  those  few  words  made 
Harry  turn  round  and  stare  at  the  other  ringer  as  if  he  could  net 
believe  his  own  ears. 

For,  instead  of  the  mocking  laugh  that  poor  Harry  had  been  in 
such  dread  of  for  the  last  few  weeks,  he  heard  the  old  friendly  voice 
again,  kinder  even  than  it  used  to  be,  he  thought. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  *  Of  course  it  is,'  he  said, 
*  and  the  day  after  that'll  be  Easter  Eve.' 

Easter  Eve  was  the  Confirmation  day. 

*  Never  mind  about  Saturday,  Fm  thinking  about  Friday,'  Jem 
Carter  answered ;  *  we  shan't  have  any  ringing,  Harry,  and  there's  no 
work  going  on,  and  we're  going  out  for  a  sail,  or  something  jolly,  and 
you  must  come  along.' 

Harry  began  to  understand  then.  This  was  the  very  thing  Mr.  Leve- 
Bon  had  been  thinking  of  when  ho  told  him  that  he  would  have  a  sharp 
trial  before  the  Confirmatien  day;  the  Good  Friday  *  holiday,' — as  the 
careless  pleasure-seekers  called  the  saddest,  most  solemn  day  of  the 
Church's  year. 

He  had  heard,  often  enough,  the  parish  priest's  waminp:  against  the 
sin  of  turning  the  day  into  a  time  of  pleasure,  and,  very  often,  of 
wrong-doing ;  and  he  knew  how  anxiously  his  father  had  tried  in  past 
years  to  keep  the  young  ringers  away  from  the  merry-makings  and  ex- 
cursions that  were  going  on. 

^  So  Harry  felt  that  his  difficulties  were  not  over  yet ;  and  he  began 
to  think  that  they  were  going  to  be  all  the  harder,  because  Jem  Carter's 
old  friendliness  was  come  back  again.  For  how  could  he  refuse  to  do 
anything  when  he  was  asked  in  that  kind,  pleasant  voice,  that  sounded 
as  if  Jem  really  was  anxious  to  make  friends  again  ? 
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He  only  got  redder,  and  redder,  and  muttered  something  about 
*  Gk)od- Friday;  Mr.  Leveson,  he  wouldn't  be  pleased.' 

*  We're  not  going  to  ask  him,'  was  the  answer;  *  at  least,  I  mean, 
we're  not  going  to  do  anything  he  makes  a  row  about.  We're  going  to 
church  in  the  morning ;  we  are,  every  one  of  us.  And  then  we're  just 
going  out  for  a  bit  in  the  afternoon,  two  or  three  of  us  together,  and 
that's  all.  You  must  come  along  with  us,  old  fellow,  and  we'll  keep 
you  out  of  mischief,  never  fear.' 

Harry  was  getting  more  uncomfortable,  but  Jem  was  speaking  so 
kindly,  that  he  could  not  help  just  asking,  *  Where  are  you  «?fF  to  ?  * 

*  Don't  know,  for  certain,'  Jem  said,  cheerfully.  *  We  didn't  quite 
settle,  not  till  I'd  had  a  chance  of  asking  you  about  it.  Down  to  the 
beach,  /  say,  and  then,  maybe,  a  bit  of  a  sail ;  but  that's  as  other  people 
think.     What  say  you  ?* 

It  was  a  sharp  temptation.  Perhaps  Jem  Carter  knew  that  the 
long  walk  to  the  sea-side,  four  miles  away,  and  the  sail  on  the  great 
blue-green  rolling  waves  was  the  greatest  treat  that  Harry  could 
possibly  have.  It  was  such  fun  to  scramble  down  among  the  6t«ep 
rocks,  down  into  the  bays  where  the  waves  came  tumbling  in  on  the 
yellow  sand ;  such  fun  to  wade  with  bare  feet  and  tucked-up  trousers 
among  the  rock-pools,  and  to  hunt  for  many-coloured  seaweed,  and 
shells  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  such  fun  to  go  tossing  about  in  the 
white- sailed  boat,  up  and  down  over  the  swell  of  the  water  in  the 
fresh  sea-breeze.  Indeed,  it  was  a  temptation — and  a  hard,  hard 
one  I 

Why  should  there  be  any  harm  in  it  ?  There  was  to  be  no  going 
to  any  dangerous  place — no  public-house — no  drinking.  Why  shoold 
he  not  go  ? 

Jem  Carter  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  had  succeeded,  and  he 
asked  again,  with  his  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder,  *  What's  the  harm  ? ' 

Harry  turned  away,  and  pretended  to  look  down  into  the  church- 
yard, as  if  he  was  only  anxious  to  see  how  many  of  the  graves  were 
finished ;  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  Flowering  Sunday  and  its  Lent 
lilies.  He  was  thinking  of  the  coming  Good  Friday  and  the  excursion 
to  the  sea-side,  and  wondering  why  it  was  so  hard  to  say  *  No.' 

He  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  what  he  should  say, 
when  Jem  spoke  again,  even  more  cheerfully  than  before. 

*  Well,  that's  settled  then  ;  I  thought  you'd  like  to  go  for  a  sail.' 
And  before  Harry  could  reply,  Jem  Carter  was  ofi',  clattering  down  the 
belfry  stairs. 

Harry  came  down  slowly  after  him,  and  walked  home  to  breakfast 
with  a  very  troubled  face. 

It  was  getting  harder  and  harder,  he  thought.  How  could  he  help 
it,  if  Jem  toouldrCt  wait  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ?  How  was  he  to 
get  out  of  it  now  ?  Why,  all  the  other  fellows  would  hear  about  his 
never  saying  a  word,  and  of  course  they'd  reckon  on  him  to  go ;  and 
how  could  he  turn  round  and  say  he  wasn't  going  ? 

*  I'd  sooner  he'd  gone  on  mocking  and  jeering  at  me  like  he  used 
to,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  down  the  garden  path,  and  into 
the  bright-looking  kitchen. 

His  father  looked  up  as  hd  came  in. 

*  Anything  going  on  about  those  Good  Friday  outings,  Harry  ? '  ha 
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asked ;  *  rm  afraid  some  of  those  ringers  will  be  off;  and  I  can't  look 
to  them  now  like  I  used.' 

Harry  answered,  rather  unwillingh% — 

*  Not  much  as  I  know  of,  father.  Jem  Carter,  he's  going  down  to 
the  sea,  he  and  one  or  two  more.' 

*  Ay  ;  and  he  wants  you  to  go  along  with  them  ?'  his  father  asked. 
*  What  answer  did  you  give  him,  my  lad  ? ' 

*I  didn't  give  him  any  answer  at  all,  then,'  Harry  said  :  *  he  didn't 
wait  to  hear  anything  ;  he  just  said  he'd  settled  it  all,  and  then  he 
went  off.' 

*  All,  just  like  him.  He's  a  sharp  one,  he  is,'  the  old  man 
answered.  *  Well,  maybe  it  was  just  as  well,  Harry.  You'd  best  stick 
to  that,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it.     I  knew  how  it  would  be.' 

*  He's  safe  to  ask  me  again,  father.' 

*  Then  you'll  just  have  to  say  No,  and  have  done  with  it  — 
that's  all.' 

Harry  looked  uncomfortable. 

*  It  isn't  so  oa>iy  to  say  No,  always,'  he  muttered. 

He  had  had  sonic  sort  of  a  hope  that  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to 
get  this  treat  without  doing  wrong.  If  Jem  Carter  really  meant  to  go 
to  chvirch  first,  and  if  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  nothing 
bad  going  on,  would  there  be  any  harm  in  it?  But  when  his  father 
talked  about  it  in  this  way,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
having  the  pleasure  without  giving  up  all  that  he  had  been  trying  and 
fighting  for;  and  HaiTy's  face  became  more  downcast,  when  he  thought 
that  ho  should  not  only  have  to  bear  the  disappointment,  but,  much 
worse,  should  have  to  say  *  No '  to  Jem  Carter,  and  to  hear  the 
laugh  and  the  mockery  again. 

He  was  almost  afraid  to  go  up  to  the  belfry  before  Evening  Ser- 
vice, and  kept  as  far  away  frum  Jem  as  he  could,  for  fear  of  hearing 
something  more  about  the  pleasure  excursion.  But  Jem  Carter  seemed 
quieter  than  usual,  and  never  spoke  to  Harry  at  all  ;  and  when  the 
6cr^•icc  began,  he  went  into  church  with  some  of  the  other  ringers  ; 
just  as  if,  thought  Harry,  it  was  to  show  that  he  doesn't  want  to  go 
to  do  anything  wrong. 

'Host  for  toant  of  a  W^ottiV 


T  OST  for  want  of  a  word !  '— 

-^^    Fallen  among  thieves  and  dying, 

Priests  and  Levitos  passing 

The  plnce  where  he  is  lying. 
He  too  faint  to  call. 

Too  far  off  to  be  heard !  — 
There  are  those  beside  Life's  high- 
way 

Lost  for  want  of  a  word ! 

*  Lost  for  want  of  a  word ! ' 

All  in  the  black  night  straying 
Among  the  mazes  of  thought, 

False  lights  ever  betraying  I 
Oh !  that  a  human  voice 

The  murky  darkness  had  stirred ! 
Lo^t  and  benighted  for  ever! 

Lost  for  want  of  a  word ! 
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*  Lost  for  want  of  a  word !' 

Too  high,  it  may  be,  and  noble, 
To  be  ever  checked  in  his  sin, 

Or  led  to  Christ  in  his  trouble. 
No  one  boldly  and  truly 

To  show  him  where  he  has  erred :  — 
Poor  handful  of  dust  and  ashes ! 

Lost  for  want  of  a  word ! 

*  Lost  for  want  of  a  word ! 

A  word  thatyof/  might  have  spoken : — 
Who  knows  what  eyes  may  be  dim, 

Or  what  hearts  may  be  aching  and 
broken  ? 
Go,  scatter  beside  all  waters, 

Nor  sicken  at  hope  deferred : 
Let  never  a  soul  by  thy  dumbness 

Be  lost  for  want  of  a  word ! 


A  WINTER  HYMN. 

WINTER  rci(nielL  o'ev  the  kiid, 
FreeziDf  wilh  its  icj  brefttb ; 
Deei!  txtd  bare  thu  tuJl  trees  sluui! ; 
AQ  is  cbm  and  die&r  as  de&tli. 
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Yet  it  seemeth  but  a  day 
Since  the  Summer  flowers  were  here, 
Since  they  stacked  the  balmy  hay, 
Since  they  reaped  the  golden  ear. 

Sunny  days  are  past  and  gone  : 
So  the  years  go,  speeding  past, 
Onward  ever,  each  new  one 
Swifter  speeding  than  the  last. 

Life  is  waning ;  life  is  brief ; 
Death,  like  Winter,  standeth  nigh  : 
Each  one,  like  the  falling  leaf, 
Soon  shall  fade,  and  fall,  and  die. 

But  the  sleeping  earth  shall  wake. 
And  the  flower  shall  bui*st  in  bloom, 
And  all  nature  rising,  break 
Glorious  from  its  wintry  tomb. 

So,  Lord,  after  slumber  blest 

Gomes  a  bright  awakening. 

And  our  flesh  in  hope  shall  rest 

Of  a  never-fading  Spring.    Amen.  W.  W.  H. 


<tti)aptera  on  t^e  BeneTiicitc. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  EARTH 's  MANY  VOICES.' 

IL— THE  HEAVENLY  HOST. 

*  0  all  ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him,  and  magnify 

Him  for  ever,' 

|H0  are  the  Angels  who  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Benedioite/ 
first  among  the  *  works  of  the  Lord  ?  *  . 
Many  of  ns  in  childhood  have  fallen  asleep  at  night,  saying 
over  to  ourselves  our  little  nursery  rhyme, — 

*  Four  comers  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  ronnd  my  head ; 
One  to  watch,  and  one  to  pray. 
And  two  to  bear  my  soul  away.' 

And,  as  children,  we  have  loved  to  think  of  the  angels  with  their 
sweet  songs,  and  their  gentle  deeds,  and  their  shining  white  robes : 
and  they  have  given  a  special  beauty  to  all  our  child- fancies  of 
Heaven. 

But  now  that  childhood  with  its  simple  thoughts  is  passed  away, 
what  do  we  think  about  the  angels  ?  Have  we  any  distinct  ideas 
about  them  ?  any  belief  in  their  watching  over  us  while  we  live,  and 
bearing  us  home  when  we  die  ? 

Who,  indeed,  are  the  angels  ? 

There  is  a  certain  day  in  the  autumn  which  the  world  at  large  keeps 
very  strictly  as  a  day  of  reckoning  and  business.  It  is  known  in  the 
world's  Calendar  as  Michaelmas-day  and  Quarter-day. 

That  same  29  th  of  September  is  also  one  of  the  Church's  festivalsi 
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and  we  are  generally  warned  beforehand  that  it  is  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  kept  holy.     In  the  Church's  calendar  it  is  marked  as  the 

*  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels/ 

For  this  festival  day  we  have  a  special  prayer  or  collect,  which 
says, — 

*  O  everlasting  God,  who  hast  ordained  and  constituted  the  services 
of  angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order ;  Mercifully  grant,  that  as  Thy 
holy  angels  alway  do  Thee  service  in  heaven,  so  by  Thy  appointment 
they  may  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord/ 

In  the  Epistle  we  find  the  story  of  how  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  Satan  and  his  evil  ones,  and  cast  them  out ;  thus  they 

*  do  God  service  in  heaven.* 

In  the  Gospel  we  find  our  Lord  saying  that  little  children's  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  God  in  heaven ;  thus  they  *  succour  and 
defend  us  on  earth.' 

These  two,  out  of  a  great  many  instances  in  the  Bible,  are  read  after 
the  Collect,  to  support  its  doctrine  and  explain  its  foundation. 

It  is  all  very  shortly  and  simply  set  before  us,  like  most  of  the 
Church's  teachings ;  and,  like  all  her  teachings,  is  full  of  beauty  and 
depth,  which  may  be  searched  into  and  thought  over :  always  shining 
brightest  and  clearest  in  the  light  of  God's  word. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  angels  were  created,  but  we  read  of  them 
as  being  present  at  the  creation  of  our  earth,  singing  together  for  joy. 

*  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth;  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  ' 
So  we  know  that  they  existed  before  man,  or  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

Our  Lord  generally  spoke  of  them  as  holy — *  the  holy  angels ;'  so 
we  know  them  to  be  pure  and  sinless. 

According  to  God's  universal  law  of  order,  angels  seem  to  be  of 
different  ranks,  and  for  different  kinds  of  service — angels  and  archangels ; 
those  also  who  belong  to  the  general  'innumerable  company,*  and 
those  who  are  distinguished  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  two  great  angels  whom  we  know  by  name  in  the  Bible  are 
Michael  the  soldier-prince,  and  Gabriel  the  chief  messenger.  The 
greatest  angel  of  whom  we  read,  as  having  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  work  intrusted  to  him  by  God,  is  St.  Michael.  God  speaks  of 
him  to  Daniel  as  *  Michael,  the  great  prince  which  standeth  up  for  the 
children  of  Thy  people ; '  and  from  all  we  learn  of  him  in  the  Bible  we 
come  to  regard  him  as  the  chief  of  those  guardian  spirits  whom  God 
has  appointed  to  watch  over  us.  The  other  angel  whom  we  know  by 
name  is  the  great  messenger  Gabriel,  of  whom  we  read  as  *  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly  *  to  bear  an  important  message  to  Daniel ;  and  he 
announced  him.self  to  Zacharias  in  this  manner:  '  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee ;  *  as  if  he 
waited  always  upon  God  to  take  His  messages  and  commands.  The 
Bible  gives  to  the  angels  two  titles  which  explain  all  the  rest:  *  Minis- 
ters of  His  who  do  His  pleasure,' — *  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.* 

As  ministers  of  His  who  do  His  pleasure,  we  have  our  most  striking 
picture  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation;  and  a  beautiful  and  perfect  one 
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drawn  by  the  touch  of  the  master-hand  in  that  short  sentence  of  prayer, 
*  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  lieavcn.'  But  throughout  the 
Bible  we  find  them  employed  in  God's  work — coming  to  rebuke,  io 
warn,  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  perform  more  peaceful  errands. 

They  were  sent  to  guard  the  gate  of  Eden  ;  they  brought  the  news 
of  peace  between  God  and  man :  an  angel  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  on  the  Resurrection  morning;  angels  waited  on  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion into  heaven ;  and  angels  are  to  come  with  Him  and  be  concerned 
in  our  judgment  when  He  returns  *  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead.' 

Whether  they  are  employed  in  the  guardianship  of  our  earth  alone, 
or  whether  they  hare  other  work  apart  from  us,  is  not  for  us  to  know 
now,  for  God  has  given  us  insight  into  nothing  but  that  which  in  some 
way  concerns  ourselves ;  therefore,  our  only  knowledge  of  them  as 
ministers  of  His  who  do  his  pleasure  is  where  they  do  His  pleasure  with 
regard  to  earth. 

Now,  let  us  learn  what  we  can  of  them  as  ministering  spirits  to 
man ;  in  the  sense  in  w  hich  the  Bible  uses  the  words.  Not  merely  as 
watching  over  mankind  in  general,  but  as  watching  over  some  in  par- 
ticular— those  *  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation ; '  and  then  not  merely 
as  watching  over  these,  but  *  ministering  *  to  them — which  means,  com- 
forting them,  waiting  upon  them,  taking  care  of  them,  and  keeping 
them  from  harm.  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  made  '  the  Lord,  even 
the  Most  High,  their  habitation,'  *  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways ;  *  and  from  that  alone  we  might 
understand  that  we  are  really  placed  in  the  care  of  the  angels,  if  we 
trust  in  God. 

But  do  not  the  holy  angels  seem  almost  too  great  and  too  unlike 
ourselves  to  be  mixed  up  in  our  common,  evcry-day  lives?  The  scenes 
in  which  some  of  us  pass  our  lives — busy  cities,  and  shops,  and  streets, 
where  men  and  women  are  hurrying  about  with  their  hearts  and  faces 
eager  in  pleasure  or  care — do  not  strike  us  as  the  place  for  angels. 
Perhaps  if  we  step  aside  out  of  the  street  into  the  quiet  and  dimness 
of  some  open  church  we  may  fancy  them  there,  taking  refuge  as  we  do 
from  the  noise  and  din  of  life ;  or  silent  churchyards,  where  flowers  are 
lying  on  the  graves.  They  are  places  quite  beautiful  enough  and  holy 
enough  for  angels,  we  may  say ;  but  if  we  think  thus,  we  forget  the 
King  of  Angels  in  the  workshop  at  Nazareth,  and  we  forget  the  sick 
awaiting  Him  in  the  streets,  and  people  inviting  Him  to  their  houses 
to  join  their  festivals. 

Li  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  there  are  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.  Cannot  we  fancy  Michael  the  Prince,  watchful  over 
the  souls  whom  his  Master  has  redeemed,  sending  a  guard  to  any  place 
of  danger,  village  or  city,  or  country  or  sea,  to  beat  off  some  wicked 
tempter  from  a  child  of  God  ?  Cannot  we  fancy  Gabriel,  the  g^reat 
messenger,  taking  care  once  upon  a  time  that  one  of  his  ministering 
band  should  go  down  at  a  certain  season  and  trouble  the  pool  for  which 
the  sick  folk  were  waiting  ?  And  cannot  we  fancy  him  ministering 
comfort  nowadays  to  some  sick  body  or  soul  ? 

We  see  how  our  Lord  Himself  turned  to  them  for  such  ministry 
when  He  lived  our  human  life.  After  the  temptation,  when  the 
struggle  had  left  Him  faint  in  bodv  and  soul,  ^angels  came  and 
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miniBtered  unto  Him,'  An  angel  bent  over  Uim  in  the  garden  in  His 
itgony,  *  strengthening  Him ; '  and  when  He  stood  to  all  appearance 
alone  among  His  enemies,  He  spoke  of  '  legions  of  angels '  ready  to 
come  if  He  prayed  for  them. 

la  ^  this  ^e  see  them  as  '  ministering  spirits,'  ever  waiting   on 
those  vho  are  heirs  of  God. 


®ut  STijree  Cats. 

A  REFLECTION. 
9  niLDTAIlD,  B.D.  RECTOR  O 


INOOLDBBY. 


'e  the  u: 


1  the  honse  a  few  weeks 
r  three  cats  were  missing  ; 


nHERE  was  great  consternation  i 
ago  on  discovering  that  two  of  oi 
and  as  the  game  is  strictly  preserved  in  the  village,  suspi* 
cion  was  strong  that  lliey  had  come,  as  many  before  them 
had  done,  to  an  untimely  end.  Bearch  was  made,  and 
inquiry  instituted  in  every  direction  ;  and  a  rctvard  offered  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bodies,  dead  or  ulive.  After  a  few  days,  accordingly, 
it  was  reported  that  poor  little  JUidge  bad  been  discovered  floating  ia 
BU  adjoining  pond,  having  evidently  been  thrown  there  by  no  friendly 
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hand.  I  bethought  me  of  Gray's  inimitable  Ode,  and  in  fancy  saw  my 
poor  little  pet  *  eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood,  and  mewing  piti- 
fully to  every  watery  God/  Ah,  said  I,  how  true  it  is  still,  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  *a  favourite  has  no  friend!*     As  with  Selina,  bo 

with  Midge, —         «  jjo  dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred. 

Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard ;' 

and  all  that  now  remained  was  to  give  decent  interment  to  the  late 
petted  and  admired  puss. 

Meanwhile  no  tidings  reached  us  of  the  other  lost  one.  Prince  Mus- 
tapha  All  Vere  de  Vere ;  and  by  degrees  he  passed  from  the  memory  of 
ns  all,  except  of  my  youngest  daughter,  who  never  ceased  to  mourn  her 
favourite,  and  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again  alive.  When, 
one  morning,  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  household  *  H'alih&s  come  back!  * 
But  oh,  poor  puss !  how  didst  thou  return?  in  what  a  sad  and  woful 
plight !  He  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  his  beautiful  white  hair 
all  besoiled  and  ragged.  It  was  clear  he  had  been  shut  up  somewhere, 
whether  by  accident  or  design — most  probably  the  latter — for  some  ten 
days,  with  little  or  no  food.  And  now  the  danger  was  lest  H'ali 
should  suffer  as  much  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  as  by  the  malice 
of  his  enemies.  However,  cats'  stomachs,  like  cats'  bodies,  have,  I  sup- 
pose, nine  lives  :  and  he  gradually  began  to  recover  his  former  good 
looks,  and  as  I  am  writing  *  H'ali  is  himself  again.' 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  my  tale. 

It  became  speedily  noticed  by  us  all,  that  whereas  before  his  en- 
forced absence  he  had  been  the  wildest  and  least  domesticated  of  our 
three  pussies,  hardly  submitting  to  be  stroked,  and  rarely  or  never 
lying  in  the  lap  of  either  of  my  children;  he  now  would  seldom  quit  the 
room ;  purring  at  their  side,  rubbing  his  tail  against  their  chairs,  lying 
for  hours  in  their  lap  or  on  the  rug,  and,  in  fact,  having  become  the 
tamest  of  the  tame. 

Ah,  said  I,  Master  Pussy !  you  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity when  and  where  you  are  best  off.  You  will  know  for  the  future 
that  there  is  no  place  like  home;  and  you  will  now  let  well  alone,  and 
stay  there  as  long  and  as  comfortably  as  you  can.  Whether  your  tem- 
porar}'  banishment  was  caused  by  your  own  imprudence  or  by  the  envy 
of  some  evil-disposed  neighbour,  you  will  beware  of  running  the  like 
risk  again.  The  travelled  squirrel  found  the  sunny  top  of  the  snow- 
clad  mountain  was  not  so  warm  as  his  own  downy  nest;  and  the  reckless 
prodigal  will  find  in  the  long  run  that  he  gained  little  good  when  he 
rashly  left  the  shelter  and  protection  of  his  father's  roof. 


a  IJtosal  ILettet  in  timt  oi  Wiax, 

lE   have   recently  heard  a  good  deal  about  Bavaria.     The 

wonderful  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Anmiergau  has  attracted 

many  tourists  to  that  country,   and  the  *  Old  Catholic ' 

movement,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  the  celebrated  Dr. 

Bollinger  is  the  head,  has  turned  the  attention  of  most 

thinking  men  towards  Munich.     Our  readers  will  probably,  therefore, 

be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  the  mother  of  the 
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yonng  king — who  is  not  married — is  no  ordinary  woman,  but  distin- 
uished  for  her  many  virtues,  brilliant  talents,  and  unbounded  charity. 
During  the  late  war,  in  which  so  many  Gemian  ladies  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  self-denying  lives  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
sick,  German  princesses  were  by  no  means  behind  their  humbler  sisters, 
and  that  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  these 
the  following  letter  fully  proves.  It  was  written  by  the  Queen  to  a 
poor  woman,  the  widow  of  a  labouring  man  at  Dittersbach,  in  Prussia. 
Her  only  son,  a  Prussian  soldier,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Munich 
seriously  ill  from  the  eftects  of  a  wound.  The  Queen  attended  him  till 
his  death,  after  which  she  thus  wrote  to  his  mother: — 

Munich,  3rrf  October,  1870. 
For  the  mother  of  the  soldier  Johann  Carl  Lange. 
He  died  on  the  2nd  October,  Sunday,  in  the  evening,  in  my  hospital  at  Mu- 
nich.   He  went  genemlly  by  the  name  of  ^our  child,'  and  was  so  patient  in  his 
severe  sufferings.    He  loved  much  to  pray,  and  knew  so  many  hvmns  by  heart. 
The  Sunday  before  last  he  had  become  much  weaker,  and  coulcl  no  lonffcr  ex- 

fress  his  thoughts  quite  clearly,  so  he  requested  me  to  pray  with  him.  \Vhen 
did  so  that  Sunday  evening,  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 
the  three  last  verses  of  the  hymn,  *  0  sacred  head,  surrounded,'  after  me, 
and  still  wished  for  more ;  he  began  himself  the  hymn,  *  All  men  must  die.' 
I  took  up  the  hymn-book  and  continued,  I  reading  a  line  and  he  repeating 
the  next,  always  from  niemor}'.  Afterwards  I  pitiyed  almost  every  even- 
ing with  him,  or  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  did  so  if  I  could  not.  He  often  said 
to  me,  *  Now  you  must  speal:  slower,  or  I  cannot  follow  you.'  Already,  soon 
jifter  his  anival  here,  he  had  received  the  Holy  Commimion.  I  asked  him 
last  week  if  he  wished  to  take  it  agniu.  *  Yes  !  yes  I'  was  his  reply;  and  he 
received  the  Sacrament  again  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  last  week.  As 
diuiug  his  last  days  his  voice  was  very  weak,  he  often  expressed  himself, 
*  Now  I  wish  to  say  something,'  in  order  to  attract  our  attention  :  it  fre- 
quently seemed  to  us  as  if  it  were  for  a  farewell.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  to  say 
to  me  '  Guod-bye.'  Ho  continued,  *  Your  majesty  should  not  remain  here  so 
late  in  the  eveniug  on  my  account.'  I  replied,  '  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  plea- 
sure for  me  to  do  so.'  Then  he  took  my  hand  again  and  said,  •  Well,  it  is 
good  then,'  and  held  it  tight  till  he  had  fallen  asleep.    Another  time  he  was 


told  he  must  eat  something,  and  coidd  scarcely  do  so.  That  was  the  day 
before  yesterday,  about  noon.  Then  he  said  to  the  Sisters,  *  I  thank  you  au 
very  much,  dear  sisters  j  you  won't  be  offended  with  me,  I  hope.'  He  called 
me  often  ^  Dear  majesty  1  Y'esterday  his  consciousness  was  so  weak  that  he 
mistook  others  for  me.  As  this  was  the  case  an  hour  before  his  death,  he 
was  asked,  *Do  you  wish  for  her  majesty  ?'  He  said,  *  Y'es.'  They  called  me. 
I  was  a  few  beds  distant  from  him,  with  other  sick  men.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  told  me  he  had  already  called  for  his  mother  three  times  that  day. 
I  said,  *Do  you  wi«h  to  say  anything  to  me  ?'  *  Y''es,'  he  replied.  *Do  you 
wish  to  send  yom'  adieu  to  your  mother?'     *  Adieu,*  he  said.    I  asked, 

*  What  else  would  you  like  me  to  tell  your  mother  ?'  *  To  have  patience — 
not  to  fret,'  he  said.  I  held  fii-st  his  head  and  then  his  hands,  and  found 
them  much  colder.  In  the  morning  he  had  told  me,  ^  To-day  I  shall  depai't.' 
On  one  of  the  last  evenings  he  had  expressed  to  me,  *  If  you  ai*e  here  it  will 
be  much  better  for  me.'    And  as  he  was  OToaning  with  pain  he  said  to  me, 

*  1  am,  indeed,  very  fretful.'  I  replied,  *  No ;  you  are  always  very  patient 
under  your  great  sufferings.'  AU  who  came  near  him  found  him  so  amiable, 
good,  and  patient.  Not  very  long  before  his  death  I  was  praying  with  him, 
and  repeated  the  hymn  beginning,  *  When  I  at  last  must  die,  &c.  Soon 
afterwards  the  clergyman  came.  I  led  him  up  to  his  bed ;  one  could  see  how 
pleased  the  dying  soldier  was.  The  chaplain  had  often  \dsited  him  befoi'e, 
and  loved  him  much ;  he  now  said  many  beautiful  things  to  him,  also  the 
verses  of  several  hymns.    Then  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Lange  said 
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it  with  him,  also  the  Aiuen.  Then  the  clergyman  blessed  him,  and  went  on 
to  the  others.  When  he  had  lmL«hed  Trith  them  ho  came  back  to  his  bed 
once  more,  and  said  a  few  comforting  words  to  him.  The  chaplain  spoke 
verr  loud,  and  stood  at  his  left  hand,  I  at  lus  right,  by  the  bed-side.  lAngre 
toot  hold  of  the  clerg>Tnan*3  shoulder,  as  if  he  ^vished  to  hear  very  clearly  all 
that  he  said.  The  clbaplain  repeated  the  verse,  *  When  I  at  last  must  die.* 
Lange  raL«ed  himself  up,  and  began  repeating  the  whole  verse,  *  WTien  I  at 
lai>t  must  die/  verj'  distinctly.  At  the  second  verse,  *  Oh !  be  to  me  a  shield/ 
he  sank  back  in  his  bed,  and  expired.  Our  dear  child  had  fought  his  last  battle. 
*  God  be  praised  !*  we  aU  said ;  *  he  is  released  I'  The  fii'st  moment  was  one 
of  joyful  thanksgiving,  but  then  came  our  tears.  Thank  God !  now  it  is  well 
with*  him.  We  will  praise  the  Lord,  even  amid  our  tears,  with  Whom  he  is 
now  for  ever  happy !  May  these  lines  help  to  comfort  you  all.  This  is  the 
heartfelt  wish  of  your  Marie, 

Queen-Mother  of  Bavaria,  bom  IMncess  of  Russia. 

J.  F.  C. 


fil^tivf  jSppmon. 


•THE  SURE  END  OF  EARTHLY  GLORY  AND  GREATNESS.' 
BY  THE  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

Mark,  xiii.  1,  2. — *  And  as  He  went  out  of  the  temple  one  of  His  disciples 
saith  unto  Him,  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildijtgs 
are  here!  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  A>eest  thou  these 
great  buildings  ?  There  shall  not  he  left  one  stone  upon  another  that 
shall  not  he  thrown  doivn,^ 

jHE  pride  felt  by  the  Apostles  as  they  looked  upon  the 
Teiiiple,  which  was  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great 
boast  of  the  whole  Je^vish  nation,  was  very  natural.  If 
we  may  interpret  their  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they  be- 
held the  magnificent  pile  which  crowned  Mount  Zion,  they 
may  have  been  something  like  these :  *  Surely  buildings  which  took  so 
many  years  in  the  building, — which  are  such  masterpieces  of  human 
tikill, — which  rest  upon  such  huge  and  massive  blocks  of  stone, — 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  with  the  continuance  of  which 
the  whole  worship  of  the  One  true  and  living  God  is  bound  up,  and 
on  the  preservation  of  which  tlie  law  of  Closes  itself  is  dependent  lor 
its  continued  exercise, — surely  such  buildings  as  these  will  never 
perish!  They  will  ever  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  tlewish  nation. 
They  will  add  beauty  and  dignity  to  Messiah's  kingdom.  Pilate's 
palace,  and  Antonia*8  tower,  and  every  token  ot  our  subjection  to 
heathen  Rome,  shall  be  either  destroyed  or  purged;  but  the  Templo 
of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  with  its  spacious  courts,  its  beautiful 
gates,  and  goodly  porches,  its  lofty  pinnacles,  and  its  smoking  altars, 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah  shall  stand  for  ever.'  And  with  such  devout 
thoughts  there  may  have  mingled  others  of  a  patriotic  character.  They 
may  have  seen  in  these  magnificent  buildings  a  token  of  the  destined 
supremacy  of  the  Jewish  race;  they  may  have  reasoned  in  their  hearts 
that,  as  these  great  and  goodly  stones  were  more  grand  in  their  pride 
of  architecture  than  any  other  stnicture  thcv  had  ever  seen,  so  the 
people,  whose  national  temple  they  were,  and  to  whom  that  temple 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  appointment  of  God,  must  surely  be  destined 
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to  triumph  oyer  all  their  foes,  and  to  become  the  head  of  all  the  nations 
upon  earth. 

But  if  such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  know  they 
were  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  how  heavily  must  the  Saviour's 
reply  have  fallen  upon  their  spirits  I  *  Seest  thou  these  great  build- 
ings? There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down.*  To  the  mind  of  the  disciple,  the  glory  and 
beauty  and  material  strength  of  the  buildings  were  elements  of  dura- 
tion and  ascendancy.  In  the  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  counsels 
of  eternal  wisdom  and  righteousness,  upon  which  that  duration 
depended,  were  seen  to  move  untrammelled  by  such  feeble  influences, 
and  to  be  bringing  about  purposes  far  exceeding  in  their  compass  any- 
thing that  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  conceived.  But  besides  this, 
there  was  another  point  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  Master  seem  to  have  diftered  widely.  In  the 
thought  of  the  disciple,  the  goodly  buildings  were  to  stand  because 
they  were  goodly ;  and  the  great  stones  were  to  abide  because  they  were 
great ;  and  Jerusalem  was  to  continue  in  her  pre-eminence  because  the 
past  glories  of  David,  and  Solomon,  and  Zerubbabel  hung  about  her 
walls ;  and  the  Jewish  people  were  to  abide  in  their  privilege  of  election 
because  they  were  elect,  and  because  Abraham  was  their  father,  and 
because  they  were  the  children  of  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt  with 
Moses,  and  were  planted  in  the  land  of  promise  by  Joshua.  But  the 
thought  of  the  Master  rested  upon  God's  broken  law — upon  the  hypo- 
crisy and  unrighteousness  of  the  chosen  race — upon  the  breaches  of 
morality  by  great  men  and  by  the  poor — upon  oppression  and  covet- 
ousness — upon  worldliness  and  sin  wrought  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves His  people.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophets  had  long 
before  said,  *  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?  saith  the  Lord:  shall  not 
my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?*  And  now  the  same 
Spirit  saw  that  the  iniquity,  the  cup  of  unrepented  sin,  was  full  and 
brimming  over.  The  long-sufifering  of  God  which  had  existed  so 
long,  the  mercy  of  God  which  had  called  so  tenderly,  the  love  which 
had  yearned  so  pitifully  after  the  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people, 
had  now  reached  their  term,  and  the  day  of  righteous  vengeance  was  at 
hand. 

And  oh,  what  a  vengeance  it  was !  Can  the  infidelity  of  this 
wicked  age,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  new  school  of  scoffers,  blot  out 
from  the  page  of  history  the  fearful  annals  of  Jerusalem's  fall?  Where 
are  the  great  buildings,  and  the  goodly  stones,  which  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  disciples  ?  Where  has  Jerusalem  been  these  eighteen 
weary  centuries  of  woe  ?  What  has  been  the  lot  of  her  children  ? 
Have  Christ's  words  been  verified,  or  have  they  proved  false  ?  The 
generation  which  crucified  Jesus  Christ  invoked  the  guilt  of  that  blood 
upon  themselves  and  upon  their  children.  Has  it  fallen,  or  has  it  not 
fallen,  upon  them?  Jesus  Christ  foretold,  with  tears  in  His  eyes,  the 
desolation  that  was  coming  upon  the  ungrateful  city.  Has  it  come, 
or  has  it  not  come?  It  has  come — it  is  still  present — it  still  stands 
forth  as  the  visible  judgment  of  God  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  the  patent  proof  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  that  there 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth ;  and  this  just  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  city  of  holy  buildings  bat  unholy  living — this  just  judgment  of 
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God  upon  the  place  which  was  strong  witli  goodly  stones,  but  weak  in 
her  apostasy  from  the  God  of  her  fathers — lliis  just  judgment  of  God 
coming  in  like  a  flood  of  mighty  waters,  and  sweeping  away  all  the 
earthly  glories,  and  all  the  boasted  privileges,  and  all  the  ancient 
immunities  of  the  people,  because  that  peojde  threw  otf  the  fear  of 
God ; — this  judgment,  1  say,  the  Lord  Jesus  foresaw  with  His  all- 
seeing  mind ;  and  so,  while  the  disciples  with  childish  fondness 
were  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  buildings,  and  scanning  the  costly 
stones,  lie  was  foreseeing  with  sorrowful  mind,  and  foretelling  with 
mournful  presage,  the  coming  of  the  day  when  *  not  one  stone  should 
be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  bo  thrown  down.' 

And  have  these  words  no  lesson  for  us  ?  Do  they  sound  no  note 
of  warning  in  our  ears  ?  Does  the  diliVrence  between  the  thought  of 
the  Master  and  the  thought  of  the  disciple,  as  scon  in  my  text,  con- 
vey no  instruction  to  our  minds  ?  I  think  it  does  convey  practical 
instruction,  which  may  be  most  useful  to  us  if  we  will  take  heed  to  it. 
1.  To  apply  the  lesson  nationally.  As  we  look  at  the  fabric  of 
our  national  commonwealth  we  may,  without  any  unseemly  boiusting, 
say,  See  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here!  The 
pride  and  grandeur  of  our  ancient  monarchs,  the  breadth  of  our  popular 
liberty,  the  extent  of  our  C(»mmerce,  the  wealth  and  variety  of  our 
manufacturers,  the  courage  and  victories  of  our  armies,  the  supremacy 
by  sea  of  our  gallant  navy,  our  splendid  capital,  the  royal  palaces, 
the  mansions  of  our  nobility  and  merchant-princes,  the  costly  luxuries 
which  blaze  in  our  shops,  the  numbers  ami  active  industry  of  our 
population,  the  skill  of  our  artizans,  our  cathedrals  and  our  churches, 
our  universities  and  schools,  our  hospitals  and  public  institutions, 
certainly  combine  to  make  a  temple  of  national  greatness  most  pleas- 
ing to  look  upon.  But  if  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  amidst  all 
these  elements  of  worldly  strength  there  should  sj^ring  up  a  growth 
of  national  infidelity — if  our  people,  high  and  low,  should  cast  off 
the  Bible,  and  the  Saviour  of  whom  that  Bible  tells  us — if,  in 
the  room  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  raised  from  the  dead, 
wo  are  to  adopt  divers  forms  of  atheism  or  deism — if  an  insidious 
immorality,  beginning  with  excessive  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  is  to 
spread  among  us,  and  to  lift  up  its  shameful  head  and  poison  the  veiy 
springs  of  social  life — if  fraud  and  dishonesty  are  to  become  the  rule 
of  our  trade — if  our  young  men  are  to  be  frivolous  and  our  young 
women  brazen-faced,  and  a  general  declension  from  the  severe  paths  of 
gwlliness  and  righteousness  is  to  run  through  the  dilVerent  grades  of 
society — it  may  come  to  j)ass,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are 
looking  with  proud  complacency  u]K)n  the  structure  of  our  worldly 
greatness,  the  prescient  mind  of  the  Kighteous  Judge  may  have  uttered 
the  sentence  against  us,  *  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
of  all  that  proud  edifice  of  wealth  and  glory  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.'  The  very  point  of  the  lesson  in  the  text  is,  that  the  things 
which  the  worldly  mind  looks  upon  as  elements  of  strength  and  pledges 
of  duration,  are  none  such,  and  that  things  which  have  been  built  up 
at  an  inmiense  cost  through  a  series  of  ages,  and  even  with  every  token 
of  the  favour  of  God,  are  liable  to  a  sudden  overthrow,  when  the  infi- 
delity or  unrighteousness  of  the  people  sap  tlio  invisible  foundations  on 
which  their  strength  and  prosperity  depend. 
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2.  Another  lesson,  of  no  mean  importance,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
incident  in  mj  text,  is  this.  Those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  not  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  things  of  God.  The  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  were  not  bound  np,  as  the  Jews 
thought,  with  the  continuance  of  the  Temple  and  its  services.  These 
had,  it  is  true,  filled  a  great  place  for  a  long  time  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  dispensation,  and  the  prospect  of  their  overthrow  might  well 
strike  awe  into  the  national  mind.  But  for  all  that,  viewed  from  a 
liigher  stand-point,  it  was  expedient  for  humanity — it  was  for  the  greater 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  and  grace — that  the  Jewish  dispensation 
should  pass  away.  Instead  of  that  Temple  made  with  hands  which  was 
to  fall  under  the  devouring  flames,  God  would  build  another  Temple  made 
without  hands.  There  should  rise  in  its  room  an  Holy  Temple,  built 
upon  *  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self being  the  chief  comer-stone;*  and  that  Temple  should  gradually 
grow  and  be  buildcd  together  with  spiritual  stones,  for  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit ;  and  when  it  was  complete  its  proportions 
should  fill  the  whole  earth,  and  it  should  be  enlightened  with  the 
glory  of  God  dwelling  in  it,  and  filling  it  with  His  own  Divine 
fulness.  The  blessed  economy  of  God's  Church,  with  its  treasury 
of  spiritual  blessings — its  one  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin — its  one 
great  laver  of  regeneration — its  one  High  Priest,  clothed  in  garments 
of  spotless  righteousness  and  gorgeous  robes  of  spiritual  beauty — ^its 
one  great  feast  of  Holy  Communion — its  sure  hope  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  life  eternal,  and  its  present  possession  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit — would  infinitely  more  than  compensate  for  the  passing  away  of 
the  economy  of  Moses.  Taught,  then,  by  this  great  example,  we 
must  not  fix  the  eyes  of  our  mind  too  closely  upon  the  stones  of  our 
present  buildings.  It  may  often  happen,  that  what  we  have  thought 
an  essential  part  of  the  building  of  God  is  really  only  a  scaffolding,  to 
bo  removed  when  it  has  served  its  turn.  God  may  have  purposes  which 
we  know  not  of.  His  glory  and  the  kingdom  of  His  Christ  may  be 
destined  to  progress  in  ways  that  we  do  not  understand.  Instru- 
ments  and  materials  and  machinery,  which  seem  very  necessary  in 
our  eyes,  may  easily  be  dispensed  with  when  He  takes  the  work  into 
His  own  hands.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  as  sure  as  that  we 
exist,  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  grow,  and  ad- 
vance to  its  destined  completeness,  and  will  endure  for  ever.  Of  this 
we  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens,  that  neither  the 
enmity  of  unbelieving  men,  nor  the  violence  of  anti-Christian  power, 
nor  all  the  combinations  of  the  hosts  of  darkness  on  earth  or  under  the 
earth,  will  be  able  to  touch  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
And  knowing  this,  we  must  learn,  while  we  cherish  tenderly,  and  de- 
fend manfully,  whatever  seems  to  us  well  and  wisely  built  either  in 
Church  or  State,  not  to  despair  concerning  the  fortunes  of  our  heavenly 
polity  when  things  on  earth  turn  out  contrary  to  our  expectations,  but 
to  believe  with  an  unshaken  faith  that  the  city  of  God  is  founded  upon 
the  Hock  of  Ages,  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  His  Church,  and  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign  with  His  people  for  ever. 

3.  I  desire  to  bring  out  a  little  more  distinctly  one  great  lesson  of 
my  text  which  I  have  only  hinted  at,  viz.  that  God  will  not  spare 
anything  which,  on  account  of  sin,  deserves  destruction,  because  of  its 
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beauty,  its  costliness,  or  its  strength.     Let  ns  take  three  examples, 
which  I  shall  leave  for  you  to  work  out  in  your  own  thoughts. 

1.  The  human  body.  WHiat  manner  of  building  is  here!  For 
beauty,  for  strength,  for  skill  in  the  contrivance,  for  adaptation  of  the 
parts  to  their  several  uses,  for  service  to  the  reasonable  soul  that 
dwells  within,  for  all  the  purpuses  of  civilised  liie,  what  a  masterpiece 
of  Creation  is  the  frame  of  man!  And  it  is  the  workmanship  of  God. 
But  because  it  is  polluted  by  s>in  the  Workman  takes  it  up,  like  a 
vessel  in  which  he  has  no  pleasure,  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground,  so 
that  not  a  shred  is  left,  lie  says,  *  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thoo 
shalt  return.' 

2.  Jerusalem.  For  a  thousand  years  its  description  was,  *  Mount 
Zion  which  Thou  hast  loved.*  The  Holy  Ghost  spake  of  it  as  *  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth.-  There  was  the  throne  of  David.  There  was  God  ■ 
worshipped.  There  spake  the  proj)hets.  But  when  Jerusalem  added 
sin  to  sin,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  by  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  Glory,  there  fell  upon  her  the  wrath  to  the  uttennost,  and 
ground  her  to  powder. 

S.  My  last  example  is  the  earth  in  which  we  live.  Who  can  say 
through  how  many  myriads  of  years  this  earth  has  been  i>reparing  for 
the  habitation  of  men?  Look  at  the  one  article  of  coal,  upon  which 
our  modem  wi'alth  and  civilisation  so  largely  depend  ;  what  alternate 
growth  and  decay  of  forests,  century  after  century,  was  providing  fuel 
for  our  need,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  man  should  be  created  I 
However,  here  is  the  earth — how  beautiful  in  its  disposition  of  land 
and  water!  how  majestic  in  its  granite  mountains!  how  lovely  in  its 
smiling  plains!  Look  at  it  when  clothed  with  the  fresh  vcixlure  and 
the  countless  flowers  of  spring ;  look  at  it  when  shined  upon  by  the 
summer  sun;  look  at  it  when  laden  with  golden  harvests  and  autumn 
fruits,  and  say  if  it  is  not  a  fair  earth.  There  was  no  stint  of  power, 
and  love  and  wisdom,  in  laying  its  foundations,  and  adorning  it  with 
precious  furniture.  But  for  the  sin  of  its  inhabitants  its  Creator 
will  turn  it  upside  down — it  will  be  broken  down,  and  clean  dissolved.  ■ 
It  is  *  reserved  unto  lire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men.' 

One  word  of  application  and  I  have  done.     The  subject  on  which 

I  have  been  speaking,  as  well  as  this  season  of  Lent,  alike  suggest 

nay,  urge  in*esistibly  upon  us — the  gi*eat  Christian  duty  of  repentance. 
If  Jerusalem  had  known,  at  least  in  that  her  day,  the  things  which 
belonged  to  her  peace,  she  might  have  escapeil  the  calamities  which  fell 
upon  her.  We,  too,  shall  escape  the  evil  to  come  if  wc  return  to  God 
with  all  our  hearts  through  the  mediation  of  His  dear  Son.  Our 
national  grandeur  will  not  save  us  as  a  nation,  neither  will  our  jMjr- 
sonal  dignity  or  wealth  or  greatness  save  us  as  individuals.  But  if 
we  can  rise  into  the  pure  clear  atmosphere  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
with  a  humble  and  contritij  heart  plead  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  offered  up  once  for  all  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world,  and  enter 
upon  a  new  course  of  willing  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of 
God,  then  we  shall  be  saved.  The  day  of  wrath  to  a  guilty  world  will 
be  to  us  the  day  of  a  glorious  redemption ;  and  the  final  overthrow  of  all 
the  fabrics  of  this  world's  power  will  only  ojien  the  way  for  our  entrance 
into  that  eternal  citv,  whose  gates  are  salvation  and  her  walls  praise. 
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Jof)n  jPUnt'a  Bream. 

BT  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.  VICAR  OF  ST0CKCR08S,  BERKS. 

|NE  cold  evening  in  December,  Jolm  Flint  was  returning 
home  with  his  donkey  and  cart  from  tke  town  of  Oldbury, 
where  he  had  been  all  day  hawking  firewood,  and  accor- 
ding to  his  custom  he  dropped  in  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds 
to  drink  and  gossip,  leaving  his  donkey  outside  the  door. 
There  was  a  keen  east  wind  blowing  right  against  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  scud  of  rain  dashed  now  and  then  upon  the  rough  pave- 
ment, freezing  as  it  fell,  and  covering  everything  that  it  touched  with  a 
transparent  coat  of  ice.  The  poor  animal  had  been  in  harness  for  eight 
hours,  and  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  of  food  since  the  morning,  so  he 
moved  anxiously  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  something  to  satisfy  his 
hunger;  but,  finding  nothing,  he  turned  his  tail  to  the  wind,  dropped 
his  ears  almost  to  a  level  with  his  eyes,  and  began  to  groan  and  shiver. 

*  Your  donkey's  got  the  ague,  John,'  said  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
who  entered  the  house  just  as  John  was  ordering  his  second  pint  of 
beer;  *  his  very  bones  were  rattling  and  shaking  as  I  passed  him  jnst 
now,  and  the  poor  brute  groaned  as  if  he'd  got  some  heavy  trouble  on 
his  mind.' 

*  'Tis  bniises  on  his  body  instead  of  troubles  on  his  mind  that  makes 
him  groan,'  replied  John,  with  a  savage  grin.  *  Look  at  that  stinger;  * 
and  he  held  np  a  thick  ashen  stick,  tipped  with  a  sharp  iron  point. 
*  He's  had  a  touch  or  two  to-day  that  he  won't  forget,  the  lazy  brute !' 

Thereupon  John  drained  his  mug,  refilled  his  pipe,  and  left  the 
house.  Presently  heavy  blows  from  the  aforesaid  *  stinger'  were 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  as  John  drove  off  from  the  door . 
of  the  Fox  and  Honnds,  belabouring  his  jaded  Iwast  almost  at  every 
step.  Then  there  was  silence  suddenly,  and  the  donkey  stood  still  in 
the  road.  John  had  fallen  as  he  was  attempting  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  cart,  and  fractured  his  leg,  so  it  was  now  his  turn  to  groan. 
Whether  the  donkey  kicked  him  down  in  return  for  an  application  of 
the  *  stinger,'  or  whether  the  slippery  condition  f»f  the  road  was  the 
cause  of  bis  fall,  or  whether,  as  he  himself  aftcnvards  asserted,  a  blow 
from  an  unseen  hand  smote  him  to  the  ground,  no  one  can  tell.  Any- 
how he  was  found  lying  in  the  road  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
public-house,  groaning  in  chorus  with  the  donkey,  the  one  bemoaning 
his  bruises  and  the  other  his  broken  leg.  He  was  lifted  into  his  cart, 
and  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  own  cottage,  where  a  sur- 
geon was  soon  in  attendance  upon  him.  After  his  leg  had  been  set 
he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  the  following  dream  : — 

Ho  was  on  his  way  to  Oldbury  with  a  heavy  load  of  firewood,  and 
in  the  act  of  smiting  his  donkey,  because  he  stopped  to  take  breath 
halfway  up  a  htcep  hill,  when  the  animal  raised  his  nose  towards  the 
sky  and  brayed  three  times.  Thereupon  two  hideous  gorillas,  one 
red  and  the  other  black,  stood  before  him.  John  was  terror-stricken 
at  the  strange  apparitions,  for  he  saw  by  their  looks  that  they  meant 
mischief,  and  that  flight  or  resistance  would  be  impossible  ;  so  he 
began  to  shout  *  Murder  I'  with  all  his  might.  Regardless  of  his  cries, 
however,  the  black  gorilla  snatched  the  stick  from  his  hand,  and  gave 
his  back  a  bitter  taste  of  the  *  stinger,'  whilst  the  red  monster  un- 
harnessed the  donkey.  Then  tying  one  end  of  the  halter  round  John's 
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neck,  and  holding  the  other  in  his  hand,  he  set  off  at  a  swinging 
trot.  The  black  gorilla  followed  close  behind,  now  and  then  quickening 
John's  pace  by  a  prod  with  the  point  of  the  '  stinger,'  and  behind  all 
came  the  donkey,  capering  with  delight,  and  now  and  then,  at  the 
sight  of  his  master's  contortions,  giving  a  whinny  which  sounded  very 
like  a  titter.  The  road  which  they  took  led  them  into  a  forest,  which 
grew  thicker  and  darker  as  they  advanced ;  but  they  held  on  a  straight 
course  through  it  regardless  of  all  obstructions,  and  whenever  John 
relaxed  his  pace  in  dashing  through  a  swamp  or  a  thicket,  the  black 
gorilla  used  tie  *  stinger  *  with  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect. 

After  a  run  of  four  hours  they  reached  a  wide  river,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  plunged  headlong  into  it.  Poor  John,  who  had 
never  in  his  life  attempted  to  swim,  thought  his  end  was  now  cer- 
tainly come,  and  howled  with  fright ;  but  his  leader  kept  firm  hold  of 
the  halter,  and  dragged  him  safely  across  to  the  opposite  bank.  A 
number  of  horses,  dogs,  and  donkeys,  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  and, 
to  John's  consternation,  he  found  that  they  were  all  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  speech,  whilst  he  himself  had  become  dumb.  Even  his  own 
ass,  once  so  patient  and  silent,  could  talk  as  glibly  as  the  rest ;  and  the 
topic  of  his  discourse  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  John,  for  he  de- 
scribed how,  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  helpless  foal,  he  had 
had  nothing  but  excessive  work,  scanty  food,  kicks,  and  curses;  and, 
moreover,  he  called  attention  to  the  iron-pointed  stick  which  had  been 
the  instrument  of  his  daily  torture,  and  to  the  scars  which  covered  his 
body.  This  produced  such  a  sensation  among  the  assembled  animals, 
that  the  pathetic  narrative  was  stopped  by  a  murmur  of  indignation. 
So  great  was  the  rage  of  the  dogs,  that  they  made  a  rush  towards  John, 
and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  if  the  gorillas  had  not  interfered. 

When  his  companions  had  sufficiently  rested  and  refreshed  them- 
selves, the  rapid  march  was  resumed,  and  the  crowd  of  animals  accom- 
panied them  ;  some  to  show  their  sympathy  for  the  injured  donkey,  and 
others  to  exult  at  the  pitiable  sight  of  his  contemptible  master.  From 
the  remarks  which  John  overheard,  he  fancied  he  was  being  led  to  the 
gallows,  and  that  his  donkey  was  to  be  the  executioner.  It  was  a  great 
relief,  therefore,  when  they  stopped  at  the  entrance-gate  of  a  spacious 
court,  that  the  attendant  crowd  fell  back,  and  that  no  preparations  were 
visible  for  any  such  tragic  event  as  he  had  been  anticipating.  The  most 
conspicuous  object  in  sight  was  an  enormous  white  elephant,  pacing  to 
and  fro  on  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of  the  court ;  and  when  the  gate 
was  thrown  open  the  gorillas  advanced  with  their  captive  to  the  edge 
of  the  grass-plot,  and  the  elephant  came  forward  to  receive  them. 

*  We  have  brought  a  human  brute  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,' 
exclaimed  the  red  gorilla,  *  that  your  majesty  may  pass  sentence  upon 
him  for  cmelty  to  animals.  He  has  shamefully  maltreated  a  faithful 
servant,  who  is  here  to  give  evidence  against  him.' 

'  Let  the  servant  state  his  complaint,'  said  the  elephant.  Thereupon 
the  donkey  again  told  his  tale  of  woe,  exhibited  his  bruises,  and  bade 
the  gorilla  hold  up  the  terrible  weapon  which  had  caused  them. 

Then  the  elephant,  lifting  his  trunk  erect  in  the  air  to  signify  his  . 
anget,  thus  addressed  the  wretched  prisoner : — 

'  Thou,  to  whom  lordship  has  been  given  over  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  hast  shown  thyself  utterly  unworthy  of  the  power  entrusted  to 
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thee.  Thou  hast  made  the  life  of  this  animal,  who  served  thee  faith* 
fully,  a  dreary  bondage  of  slavery  and  suffering.  The  same  Divine 
Being  who  created  thee  created  him  also,  and  gave  him  feelings  and 
affections  as  tender  as  thine  own.  He  is  as  much  a  member  of  Gk>d*8 
family,  and  an  object  of  God's  care,  as  thou  art ;  and  the  sun  shines 
and  the  grass  grows  as  much  for  him  as  for  thee.  He  had  as  much 
right  as  thou  to  the  pleasures  of  existence;  but  thou  hast  deprived  him 
of  all  enjoyment.  Thou  hast  treated  him  as  though  he  had  no  place  nor 
portion  assigned  to  him  by  Providence,  except  to  do  thy  bidding.  More- 
over, thou  hast  compelled  him  to  minister  to  thy  selfish  advantage  be- 
yond his  strength,  and  instead  of  kindness  thou  hast  given  him  in 
return  for  his  labour  stinted  provender  and  savage  blows.  Wherefore 
my  sentence  is,  that  henceforth  he  shall  be  thy  master,  and  thou  shalt 
be  his  slave.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  command,  and  thou  shalt  be 
compelled  in  silence  to  obey.  So  shalt  thou  be  punished  for  thy  wicked- 
ness, and  be  taught  by  actual  experience  that  dumb  animals  suffer  itom 
unkindness,  hunger,  and  cold,  just  as  those  do  who  have  the  faculty  of 
speech.* 

Then,  turning  to  the  gorillas,  he  bade  them  lead  their  prisoner  to  an 
adjoining  field,  and  there  compel  him,  with  his  own  weapon,  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  former  servant. 

Away  started  the  monsters  again,  grinning  with  deliirht, — ^the  one 
dragging  and  the  other  driving  their  victim ;  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  field,  John  shuddered  more  than  he  had  yet  done  at  the  prospect  of 
his  misery — for  there  were  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  that  field 
working  as  speechless  slaves  for  the  animals  they  had  ill-used.  All 
sorts  of  agricultural  work  was  going  on,  but  the  drudgery  was  all  being 
done  by  human  beings.  Teams  of  them  were  harnessed  to  heavy  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  carts.  Here  and  there  a  pair  of  them  might  be  seen 
drawing  in  a  low  vehicle  some  aged  horse  or  donkey  ;  and  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  field  a  group  of  them  were  just  starting  for  a  steeple-chase, 
with  monkeys  on  their  backs  armed  with  sharp  spurs.  Gorillas  marched 
about  everywhere  like  policemen,  to  keep  order  and  to  drive  the  teams, 
and  their  heavy  whips  were  incessantly  cracking  on  the  bare  shoulders 
of  the  poor  slaves.  The  sight  was  so  terrible  that  John  could  not 
endure  it  even  in  his  sleep.  He  awoke — ^a  sadder,  and,  we  hope,  a 
better  man. 


5Ef)e  Uiaitation  of  t|c  Sbitk. 

WEEEN  the  Doctor  is  sent  for  to  miDister  to  the  body,  the  Oleigyman 
should  also  be  sent  for  to  minister  to  the  soul.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  a  large  parish,  the  Clergy  can  always  find  out  for  them- 
selves who  are  needing  their  assistance.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the 
sick  omit  a  solemn  duty  if  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them. 
Cases  sometimes  occur  where  a  person  in  a  dangerous  sickness  is  not  visited 
until  all  opportunity  of  miuistenng'  spiritual  counsel  and  help  is  past.  In 
cases  of  severe  sickness  the  prayers  of  th«j  C'hurch  should  always  be  sought. 
If  the  pravers  of  one  righteous  man  avail  much,  as  noly  Scripture  assures  us, 
the  umtea  prayers  of  a  Christiau  congregation  must  avail  still  more,  and  there 
is  the  hope  that  they  who  are  prayed  for  in  Church  are  remembered  also  at 
the  family  and  private  prayers  of  the  parishioners. 


<Sn  3tuiii)tng  up  Cfjistaes  m  a  JUteaaotii. 


A  REFLECTION. 


.,  BBCTOR  OF  INOOLDHBY. 

■  HIS  meadow  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  for  bay ;  but  eo 

I  au-ny  patches  of  it  aie  alreadj  occupied  by  tbistles  wbicb 

!  have  stood  the  wiiit«r,  that,  uulesa  tbey  are  removed,  and 

that  Epeedilj,  not  onlj  will  many  a  square  foot  of  grass 

be  lost,  but  a  vast   crop  of  most  mischievous  down  be 

propagated  against  another  year.     I  accordingly  this  morning  set 


(myself  diligently  to  work  with  spade  in  hand,  and  in  less  than  an 
hooi  had  exterminated  some  Ihonsauds  of  this  noxions  weed,  which 
are  as  yet  only  low,  though  strong  and  easily  distingaisbed,  as  the 
grass  aronnd  them  has  been  diligently  cropped  by  the  sheep,  who  have 
had  hard  enough  work  to  maintain  themselves  since  the  adjoining 
turnip-field  was  cleared. 

Od  uprooting  one  by  one  the  objects  of  my  onslaught,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  doing  a  double,  and,  in  one  respect,  an  unlooked-for,  service 
to  my  land;  for  not  only  was  I  getting  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy  to 
fuy  anticipated  hay-crop,  but  I  fonnd  that,  under  almost  every  root,  I 
was  nnhonaing  a  nest  of  slugs  and  grabs,  which  had  sought  this  com- 
modious shelter  against  the  aun,  now  beginmug  to  be  over  hot  for  them, 


Harry y  the  Ringer. 


aad  especially  against  the  rooks,  who  are  busy  at  this  season  finding 
such  food  for  their  importunate  yonng. 

Thus,  methonght,  is  many  an  old  and  hardened  sinner  injnrions  to 
society,  not  more  by  his  individual  worthlessness  than  by  the  connte- 
nance  he  affords  by  his  presence  and  example  to  many  a  smaller  offender. 

What  full-grown  scoundrel  was  ever  brought  to  justice  but  his  fall 
brought  to  light  the  existence,  before  hardly  suspected,  of  some  dozen 
partakers  in  a  less  degree  of  his  crimes.  A  greater  public  service  is 
frequently  done  by  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  one  such  daring  criminal 
than  the  repeated  correction  of  minor  offenders.  One  big  thistle  I 
found  to  cover  ten  times  the  amount  of  slugs  that  were  detected  under 
a  score  of  little  ones. 

So,  also,  in  the  individual  character.  One  great  and  commanding 
vice  will  often  harbour,  and,  as  it  were,  protect  from  exposure,  many 
lower  ones  which  continue  to  vegetate  unobserved  only  so  long  as  the 
master  sin  is  allowed  to  grow  rampant  with  impunity.  But  strike  off 
its  head  with  a  strong  blow,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  little  sins  it  covered  with  its  convenient  shade. 

Let  us  beware  how  our  secret  faults  are  only  secret  to  others,  be- 
cause their  eye  is  arrested  by  the  engrossing  sin  patent  to  all  observers. 
Take  the  tool  in  hand  betimes,  and  root  up  the  big  sin,  and  the  little 
ones  will  not  long  stand  exposure  to  the  light  ot  day. 


[D   Harry  went  to  the  Confirmation  class  on  the  day  after 

the  pleasure  excursion,  as  puzzled  and  vexed  as  he  could 

be. 

^Ir.  Leveson  noticed  it.     Harry  used  to  say  that  *  he 

always  did  seem  to  notice  everything  that  a  fellow  was 
thinking  about ;'  and  when  the  lads  were  being  sent  away,  he  called 
Harry  back. 

*  In  trouble  again,  my  boy?'  he  asked. 

*  'Tis  something  fresh,  sir,*  Harry  said,  rather  glad  that  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  all  about  his  diflSculty,  *  about  Good  Friday.  They 
don't  mean  any  harm,  sir ;  only  some  of  them  want  to  go  down  to 
Beachside.' 

*  Well,  Harry,  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  deciding  about 
that,'  was  the  answer. 

*  I  shall,  sir.  Because  they've  set  their  hearts  on  it,  at  least  Jem 
Carter  has  ;  and  he  spoke  qutte  friendly  about  it.* 

The  clergyman  understood. 

*  I  see,  my  boy.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means  that 
you  are  just  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle,  Harry,  and  that  you  must 
fight  very  courageously  if  you  mean  to  get  a  victory  worth  having. 
That's  what  it  means,  Harry.  A  kind  word  may  be  made  a  stronger 
weapon  than  even  a  laugh  or  sneer ;  and  I  think,  my  boy,  it  is  a  weapon 
that  you  ought  to  be  very  watchful  against.  Never  mind,  Harry. 
Don't  give  in  noio;  keep  on  for  a  little  while  longer ;  only  a  little  while 
now,  Harry.  You  know  Easter  is  to  bring  you  one  victory,  and  help 
for  many  another.' 
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Harry  gave  his  old  answer,  *  111  try,  sir,'  and  went  away  to  keep  his 
word,  and  to  try  hard  to  get  the  hetter  of  this  new  temptation. 

The  time  seemed  to  go  very  slowly,  because,  perhaps,  he  was  so 
anxious  for  the  day  to  come  that  his  difficulty  might  be  oyer. 

Tuesday  went  by,  and  he  never  saw  Jem  Carter. 

Wednesday  came,  and  in  the  evening  Jem  walked  down  the  lane 
and  looked  over  the  hedge  into  the  tidy  garden  where  Harry  was  busy 
weeding. 

*  It's  all  right,  Harry,  old  fellow.  We've  settled  it  all,'  he  said, 
with  a  Mendly  nod,  and  walked  away  so  qnickly  that  by  the  time  Harry 
had  gone  round  the  garden  path  and  into  the  road  to  speak  to  him,  he 
could  only  see  him  turning  into  his  own  house  beyond  the  church. 

It  was  no  use  going  after  him  then,  £«arry  thought,  and  he  turned 
back  to  his  work,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  the  next  day  was 
Thursday,  and  that  every  delay  seemed  to  make  it  harder  and  harder  to 
say  the  *  no '  that  must  be  said  so  soon. 

There  was  to  Le  a  ringers'  practice  on  the  Thursday  evening,  and 
Harry  went  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Jem  Carter  was  there,  with  his  old  friendly  look,  and  Harry  stood 
opposite  him  in  the  moonlit  belfry,  among  the  strange  shadows,  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  that  seemed  to  come  down  in  one  confused,  sweet 
echo ;  and  remembering,— as  he  often  did -the  werds  on  his  own  par- 
ticular  bell,  he  wondered,  sadly,  whether  the  old  motto  would  be  true 
for  him.  He  thought  not;  the  battle  just  now  seemed  <oo  hard :  the 
Angels  would  never  sing  '  Halaluiah '  for  his  going  home. 

'  I  can't  say  it  I  *  he  thought,  when  the  clanging  sound  had  died  away, 
and  the  ringers  had  come  down  the  dimly-lighted  stairs,  and  out  into 
the  pure,  white  moonlight,  and  the  fresh  evening  air. 

He  felt  almost  inclined  to  run  away,  and  leave  the  '  no '  to  be  said 
the  next  morning;  but  Jem  Carter  stepped  up  to  him  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  We'll  call  for  you,  Harry,'  he  said,  in  his  quietest  way ;  that 
was  all. 

Poor  Harry  looked  up  :  the  minute  he  had  been  dreading  so  long 
was  come  at  last ;  when  he  must  either  bear  the  laugh  and  sneer  that 
were  so  terrible  to  him,  or  give  up  the  battle  he  had  been  trying  to 
fight,  just  when  the  hour  of  victory  seemed  so  near. 

It  was  strange,  he  told  Mr.  Lcveson  afterwards  that  he  could 
not  make  out  how  it  was ;  but  a  part  of  his  fright  seemed  to  go 
away ;  and  it  did  not  seem  quite  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  he  had 
fancied,  to  *  hold  fast  to  his  colours.'  His  voice  was  a  little  husky, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  spoke  out  more  boldly  than  he  had  ever  thought  he 
should  be  able  to. 

*  I'm  not  going  along  with  you,  Jem.* 

*  I  know  you  are,'  Jem  said ;  *  we  want  you,  old  fellow,  and  there'll 
be  nothing  amiss  going  on.     You're  bound  to  come.' 

*  I  know  I'm  not,'  was  the  answer. 

And  then  there  was  a  laugh  that  made  the  boy's  face  grow  red  with 
shame  and  anger. 

*  Don't  bother  him,  you  fellows,'  Jem  said ;  *  tell  us,  Harry,  why 
won't  you  come  ? ' 

'  Because  he's  afraid  to,'  one  of  the  other  men  began ;  '  he's  a  good 
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little  boy.  he  is,  and  his  master   lie*d  cane  him  if  he  took  a  hit  of 
pleasuring.     He  daren't  go,  for  his  very  life.' 

The  laogh  came  again. 

Harry  looked  round  at  the  mocking  faces,  and  shook  himself  awftj 
from  Jem  Carter's  grasp. 

'  Stop  a  bit,  Harry,*  said  Jem ;  '  you're  not  going  to  sneak  Awaj  till 
youVe  told  us  why  you  won't  go  along  with  us.' 

'  Because  I  don't  choose  to  I '  the  boy  burst  out,  in  a  loud,  pas- 
sionate voice ;  and  then  he  walked  away  from  the  group  of  ringerSy 
and  through  the  quiet,  moonlit  paths,  with  the  sound  of  the 
laughs  and  sneers  following  him,  distinct  in  the  hush  of  the  night 
air. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  safely  out  of  the  churchyard.  The 
dreaded  time  had  come  and  gone.  But,  instead  of  the  feeling,  glad 
and  triumphant,  at  having  got  the  better  of  the  temptation,  the  poor 
boy  was  more  uncomfortable  than  even  the  fear  of  the  trial  had 
made  him.  He  had  done  what  he  knew  was  the  right  thing  to 
do ;  but  he  had  done  it  so  badly !  he  had  been  so  ill-tempered  I  '  And 
'tisn't  done  with  yet,'  he  thought.  *  Jem  Carter  won't  leave  me  alone 
yet ;  he'll  try  again.' 

And  Harry  was  right. 

Chapter  V. 

The  next  morning  came,  with  its  spring  freshness,  and  light-green 
colouring  and  white  clouds,  and  moving  sunlight  and  shadows  :  the 
morning  of  the  sorrowful  Good  Friday  Fast. 

Hany's  face  was  not  much  more  cheerful  than  it  had  been  the 
evening  before ;  and  he  kept  looking  out  uneasily  over  the  green  of 
the  garden  hedge,  and  along  the  road  that  led  to  the  Carters' 
house. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  jumped  up  from  the  low  window-seat. 

'  I  say,  father,  come  outside  a  bit.  It's  downright  pleasant  down 
the  garden  ;  and  I'll  help  you  along.     Do  !' 

*  I  don't  know,  my  lad.  'Tisn't  pleasant  to  move  about  now,'  was 
the  sad  answer.  The  old  ringer's  strength  had  not  come  back,  and,  as 
he  said,  it  was  a  trouble  to  him  to  walk,  even  down  the  short  garden- 
path.  But  Harry  came  up  to  his  chair  with  an  earnest  face,  and 
said  again,  *  Twill  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  Do  come,  father  !'  And 
the  old  man  got  up  slowly,  and  crept  out  wearily  into  the  sun- 
light, with  one  hand  on  his  large  stick,  and  the  other  resting  heavily 
on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

They  had  hanlly  gone  over  half  the  walk,  when  a  quick  step 
stopped  at  the  garden-gate,  and  Jem  Carter's  pleasant  face  looked  over 
with  a  kindly  nod  and  smile. 

*  Come  along,  Harry,'  he  said  ;  *  it's  a  glorious  day.  We're  only 
going  for  a  stroll  down  to  the  beach,  Mr.  Clarkson  :  that's  all ;  and  a 
bit  of  a  sail  after.' 

The  old  man  looked  down  at  Harry's  troubled  face. 
'What's  this,  Harry?' 

'  I  told  him  I  wasn't  gobg,  last  night/  was  all  the  boy  said ;  and 
Jem  Carter  went  away. 
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The  old  man  spoke  again. 

*rm  right  glad  70a  held  ont  against  it,  my  lad.  Yonll  be 
the  better  for  it  by-and-by.' 

Harry  did  not  say  anything.  Just  now  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
the  better  for  his  determination ;  he  was  doll,  and  cross,  and  discon- 
tented. He  could  not  think  abont  Qood  Friday,  nor  the  coming  Easter, 
nor  eyen  the  next  day's  Confirmation,  half  as  much  as  he  thought  about 
the  wide  sea-beach,  and  great  waves,  and  Jem  Carter's  friendliness, 
and  the  sneers  of  the  other  ringers. 

After  the  afternoon  service,  he  loitered  about  the  church-door,  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Leveson.  The  clergyman  was  looking  for 
him  at  the  same  time. 

'  Come,  Harry,  we  will  have  a  little  quiet  time  together,'  he  said ; 
'  suppose  we  sit  down  here  in  the  porch.' 

It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  sit  in,  with  the  dim  shadow  of  the  open 
church  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  afternoon  lights  and  shadows 
falling  brightly  and  restfnlly  on  the  churchyard  graves. 

*  So  you  have  got  through  the  struggle,  Harry,'  Mr.  Leveson 
began,  kindly.  '  It  must  have  been  a  sharp  one,  my  boy.  You  don't 
look  much  as  if  you  had  just  gained  a  victory.' 

*  A  victory !  'twasn't  mudi  like  that,  sir,'  Harry  said.  *  Why,  I 
didn't  so  much  as  dare  to  say  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  the  others 
without  father  close  to  me.  And  I  got  into  a  downright  passion  about 
it,  I  did,  sir.' 

Mr.  Leveson  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  bent  head. 

*  Ah,  Harry !  you  are  like  a  great  many  of  us  :  you  wanted  the  vic- 
tory without  the  wounds,  and  the  retreatings,  and  the  scars.  Soldiers 
on  the  earth's  battle-fields,  Harry,  lie  sometimes  in  a  long  pain  and 
agony — they  are  wounded  almost  to  death ;  and  I  think  that  very  often 
they  must  seem  to  forget  the  joy  of  the  victory  in  the  pain  of  their 
wounds.     Yet,  Harry,  tiiey  are  conquerors  still.' 

Harry's  downcast  face  looked  up  a  little  brighter. 

*  You  have  had  your  wounds  too,  my  boy,  but  you  are  coming  to 
the  place  where  there  is  healing — forgiveness  for  the  old  failings,  Harry, 
and  strength  for  the  new  battles.' 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Mr.  Leveson  began 
again. 

*What  else  is  wrong,  Harry?' 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  know,  sir,'  Harry  answered,  with  a  smile  more 
like  his  usual  look. 

'  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  for  a  very  trifling  gain;  is  that  anything  like  it, 
Harry  ?  As  if  you  had  given  up  all  your  pleasure,  and  had  got  nothing 
in  exchange  besides  a  dull,  tired  feeling,  that  makes  you  discontented 
with  everything.  As  if  you  had  done  more  than  you  need,  and  had 
just  been  denying  yourself  an  innocent  amusement  that  could  not  have 
done  you  any  harm ! ' 

The  lad  looked  up  quickly. 

<  How  in  the  world  did  you  know  what  kind  of  thoughts  I  was 
having,  sir?' 

'  How  7  I  knew  them  because  I  have  been  a  boy,  Harry,  and  be* 
canae  I  am  a  man  now.    The  same  troubles  come  to  us  all  in  turn. 
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We  are  a  large  army,  Harry,  fighting  against  the  same  enemies.  Some 
of  us  fall  and  die,  and  ethers  take  our  places  in  the  ranks,  and  go  for- 
ward against  the  same  foes.  Your  difficulties  are  not  new  ones,  mj 
boy.  Now  for  an  answer  to  some  of  your  puzzling  thoughts.  Just 
look  into  the  church,  Harry.* 

Harry  stepped  inside  the  open  oak  doors,  and  took  a  long  look. 
He  had  seen  the  church  often  enough ;  he  had  been  there  twice  that 
very  day;  but  now  he  looked  at  it  more  attentively. 

There  was  nothing  to  notice  particularly,  he  thought,  except  that 
the  chancel  was  bare  and  dark.  There  were  no  colours  upon  the  altar- 
covering,  no  flowers,  but  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  was  looking  down 
from  the  east  window  distinct  in  the  dim  light. 

Harry  came  back. 

*  It*s  dark  and  solemn -looking,*  he  said,  quietly, '  as  if  it  was  all  in 
mourning.* 

*  So  it  is,  Harry.  This  is  the  day  of  the  Church's  deepest  mourn* 
ing.  Harry,  if  the  governor  of  a  castle  were  to  refuse  to  lower  his  flag 
half-mast  high — a  sign  of  mourning,  you  know — on  the  day  of  a 
sovereign's  death,  we  should  call  him  a  rebel.     You  understand  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir,*  Harry  said. 

*  Then  the  Church  has  answered  one  of  your  doubts.  When  yon 
look  in  there,  Harrj',  you  will  not  be  likely  to  think  that  you  have  had 
your  battle  for  nothing,  if  it  has  helped  you  to  make  this  day  holier 
and  more  solemn  to  you.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  only  gain,  Harry. 
There  was  some  temptation  to  wrong  in  that  pleasure-party,  I  fancy  ?  * 

*  Well,  sir,  they  did  go  to  the  public  last  year,'  he  answered. 

*  Very  likely.  Then  you  would  not  be  fit  to  go  and  promise  to 
resist  temptations,  as  you  will  to-morrow,  suppose  you  had  put  your- 
self into  the  way  of  them  to-day.* 

*  No,  sir,*  was  the  quiet  answer.  Harry  was  beginning  to  be  glad 
that,  for  once,  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  beach,  and  the  rocks,  and 
the  green  waves. 

*  There  is  something  else  to  tliiuk  about,*  Mr.  Leveson  went  on. 
*  We  will  suppose  that  this  pleasure  was  quite  an  innocent  one,  Harry, 
don't  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  fight  more  bravely  if  you  gave  up 
something  for  tlie  sake  of  being  more  like  the  Captain  of  our  great 
army  ?  He  denied  Himself,  "  took  up  His  cross,"  Harry,  and  He  says 
to  each  of  His  soldiers,  "  Take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  Me.'*  And 
now,  my  boy,  we  will  go  into  the  church  again.' 

They  went  in,  from  the  light  spring  gladness,  into  the  dim  church. 
Harry  crept  away  into  a  corner  of  the  nave,  kneeling  down  there  by 
himself  out  of  sight,  till  he  heard  Mr.  Leveson's  quick  steps  pass  down 
the  aisle,  and  followed  him  out. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  boy !  *  said  the  clergyman.  And  Harry  went 
home. 

The  quiet  talk  in  the  church -porch  had  done  him  good ;  he  forgot 
to  think  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  about  Jem  Carter  and  the  other 
ringers,  and  the  tempting  sea ;  and  when,  the  next  morning,  Jem 
looked  into  the  garden  on  his  way  to  work,  Harry  went  to  meet  him  at 
the  gate  without  his  father  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 

He  was  rather  glad  that  Jem  did  stop  for  a  minute ;  hq  did  not 
like  the  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Confirmation  Service  without  beingi 
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as  he  said  i9  himself, '  friends  with  eyerybody ;'  and  so  he  answered 
the  usual  nod  with  a  hearty  ^  Good-morning  ;'  which  meant,  though  he 
did  not  say  so,  that  he  wanted  to  make  up  for  his  ill-tempered  answer 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

'  Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  none  the  worse.  More  fool  you 
for  not  coming,  Harry !  *  was  all  that  Jem  said ;  and  Harry  answered 
'All  right!'  and  watched  him  go  away,  wondering  a  little  that  he 
spoke  so  good-naturedly,  and  did  not  seem  offended. 

The  moming^s  work  seemed  to  go  very  slowly  after  that.  The 
Confirmation  was  not  to  be  till  the  afternoon,  and  the  thoughts  of  it — 
Harry  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  pleasant  or  not — made  the  day 
seem  very  different  from  other  Saturdays,  though  he  was  busy  at  his 
usual  work  of  planing  and  sawing  in  his  father's  carpentering-shop. 

But  the  hours  went  by,  and  the  time  came  ;  and  Harry  went  to  the 
Rectory  with  the  other  lads  for  the  last  instructions,  and  the  short, 
earnest  prayer ;  and  then,  through  the  sunny  churchyard  paths  into 
the  church,  where  the  Saviour's  Face  was  looking  down,  gentle,  and 
solemn,  and  loving,  on  each  of  them. 

The  service  was  soon  ended ;  the  hymn  that  was  sung  while  the 

choir  and  clergy  were  leading  the  bishop  into  the  church, — 

*  Like  a  mighty  army 
Moves  the  Ghuroh  of  God.' 

the  prayers,  the  bishop's  question,  and  the  short  answer  of  the 
children,  the  touch  of  the  blessing  hand  on  each  of  those  young  heads, 
it  was  soon  at  an  end. 

Harry  was  almost  sorry  that  it  was  so  soon  ended.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  when  he  went  up  and  knelt  at  the  altar,  he  had  just  come  to 
the  safest  place  in  all  the  world ;  and  that  the  touch  of  the  bishop's 
hands  was  just  as  if  the  Hands  of  the  dear  Lord  Himself  were  resting 
on  his  head,  even  on  his — rough,  ignorant  boy  as  he  was.  But  he 
never  said  a  word  about  that,  even  to  Mr.  Leveson ,  only,  when  the 
Vicar  met  him  lingering  about  after  the  service  for  the  chance  of  a  few* 
more  words,  he  answered  shyly  to  the  kindly  question, — 

<  like  it  ?  that  I  did,  sir.  And  Tm  downright  glad  I  went.  But 
'tisn't  over  yet,  sir.' 

Mr.  Leveson  knew  what  the  shy  words  meant. 

*  The  fighting  not  over  you  mean,  Harry,  and  the  difficulties,  and 
the  weariness.  No ;  and  never  will  be  as  long  as  you  are  living  here  on 
this  earth  ;  for  the  whole  world  is  a  great  battle-field,  Harry.  Perhaps 
even  the  fighting  will  grow  harder  after  every  victory  for  a  time. 
Only  the  help  will  be  greater,  too,  and  the  strength.  You  will  know 
about  it  to-morrow,  my  boy.' 

*  That's  it,  sir,'  Harry  said;  *  there's  the  early  peal  in  the  morning, 
before  service,  sir.' 

*  I  understand.  Well,  Harry,  perhaps  it  maj/  be  rather  hard  for 
you.  But  you  will  hardly  mind  a  rough  half-hour  in  the  belfry  when 
you  have  such  a  place  of  defence  close  at  hand.  Victory  over  some 
of  your  enemies,  Harry,  and  rest  from  the  labour  of  the  struggle; 
for  the  sounds  of  war  die  away  in  the  shelter  of  the  altar,  Harry,  and 
there  is  great  peace  for  the  weary  and  the  wounded  in  the  quiet  of  His 
Sanctuary.' 

The  boy  answered,  as  usual,  with  a  quiet  *  Yes,  sir ;'  and  went 
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aMtLj  to  wait  for  tlie  coming  of  tlic  Easter  morning  with  its  temptatioiis 
and  joys. 

The  sky  was  grey  over  the  hills  when  the  ringers  met  in  the 
belfry  for  the  peal  that  was  to  tell  of  the  Easter  good  news  in  such  re- 
joicing sounds. 

Harry  was  there,  with  a  bright,  hopeful  look ;  it  did  not  seem  qnite 
80  hard  now  to  think  of  going  into  the  church  for  the  first  celebration 
as  it  had  seemed  a  week  ago.  With  the  recollection  of  the  tooch  of 
the  Bishop^s  hands  on  his  head,  he  thought  he  could  bear  even  Jem 
Carter's  most  mocking  laugh.  And  his  bell  rang  out  its  '  Halalaiah ' 
very  joyfully,  while  the  pink  morning  light  came  in  by  degrees  through 
the  stone  mullions  of  the  narrow  belfry  windows,  and  the  time  of  his 
First  Communion  came  very  near. 

He  did  not  even  lose  courage  when  the  leader  of  the  ringers  gave 
the  signal  to  stop,  and  the  clashing  sounds  died  away  in  a  dull  echo 
through  the  belfry,  and  the  small  ^  five-minute  bell,'  as  it  was  called, 
began ;  not  even  when  Jem  Carter  loitered  behind  the  others,  as  if  he  was 
quite  determined  not  to  let  him  go  into  church  without  some  last  words. 

They  went  down  together,  through  the  narrow,  winding  staircase, 
to  the  small  door  that  opened  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 

*  I'm  going  in,'  Harry  said  ;  and  waited  bravely  for  the  laugh  or 
sneering  words  he  dreaded  so  much.  But  Jem  Carter  held  out  his 
hand. 

*  I  say,  old  fellow,  don't  bear  malice.  'Twas  a  shame  to  bully  yon 
like  we  did,  and  I'm  glad  youVe  stuck  to  it,  like  a  man.  Shake  hands, 
and  good-liick  to  you.' 

Harry  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  know  what  to  say,  and  in 
another  minute  Jem  was  gone,  away  from  the  open  church -door;  but 
Harry  fancied  that  he  looked  back  once,  as  if  he  wished  that  he,  too, 
was  going  in. 

*  1  didn't  think  he'd  be  so  good  tome,'  Harry  thought,  *  and  I  do  be* 
lieve  some  day  he'll  come  in  along  with  me  ; '  and  then  went  in,  brighter 
than  ever  with  the  thought'  that  the  difficulty  he  had  feared  so  mach 
was  ended  in  such  a  wonderful  way;  in  the  place  where  the  sounds  of 
battle  are  hushed,  and  the  promise  of  victory  is  given,  and  the  soldiers 
on  the  world's  great  battle-tield  draw  near  to  the  Captain  of  their  Sal- 
vation, in  the  Holy  shelter  of  His  Altar. 

•  *  *  •  • 

The  next  peal  of  bells  that  rang  out  on  that  Easter  morning  seemed 
even  more  triumphant  and  more  joyful  to  Harry  Clarkson  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  For  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  the  past  Lent- 
weeks  of  preparation  were  forgiven ;  and  the  temptations  he  had  been 
afraid  to  meet  had  been  kept  away  from  him,  or  overcome :  and  as  the 
young  ringer  pulled  away  with  all  his  glad  boyish  strength,  he  almost 
hoped  that  Mr.  Leveson's  encouraging  words  had  come  true,  and  that 
his  own  favourite  bell,  that  had  nmg  out  so  often  in  years  gone  by  for 
other  conquests,  might  have  a  meaning,  to-day,  of  a  better  kind  of 
victory  for  himself.  And  the  words,  written  in  those  old,  curiously- shaped 
letters  on  the  dark  bell-chamber,  seemed  to  come  to  him,  distinct  and 
clear,  in  the  sounds  of  the  Easter  Chime  : — 

*  On  earth  bells  do  ring, 
In  heaven  anj^els  sing — Halaluiah.' 
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are  interested,  a  great  trade  is  done  in  newspapers  in  tbe  streets  of 
Uptowns. 


The  VrusadcB* 


In  the  great  London  thoroughfare  of  Fleet  Street,  in  which  many 
newspapers  are  published ,  and  in  which  the  stream  of  cabs  and  omnibuses 
hardly  ever  ceases  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  many  boys  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  selling  the  last  edition  of  ^e  daily  papers  to  those 
who  are  hurrying  to  business  or  to  their  homes.  These  lad^  are,  for  the 
most  part,  ill  clad  and  not  over  well  fed,  but  they  are  wonderftilly  aotiyey 
and  dodge  in  front  of  cabs  and  behind  omnibuses  in  a  reckless  way,  that 
makes  one  wonder  they  do  not  come  to  an  nntimely  end,  falling  and 
being  run  oyer  in  the  slippery,  greasy  streets.  Most  of  them  come  from 
homes  of  wretchedness  and  poverty,  and  some  are  known  to  snpport  an 
old  mother,  or  young  brothers  and  sisters,  by  the  profits  of  their  hard 
day's  work. 

All  honour  to  them  for  it,  when  we  know  that  temptations  to  dis- 
honest ways  of  getting  money  are  thick  around  them,  and  that  few  of 
them  have  had  such  an  education  as  gives  them  strong  principles  or 
high  motives  for  doing  what  is  right. 


BY  DENHAM  ROWS  HORMAN,  VICAR  OF  MIDDLETON-BT-WUIKSWOBTH. 

*•  E'er  since  the  day  this  Cross  was  mine 

I  set  a  guard  upon  my  thought, 
As  well  becomes  the  Holy  Sign 
And  as  a  faithful  pilgrim  ought ; 
To  God  I  raise  my  thoughts  by  night  and  day 
That  from  His  service  ne'er  my  foot  may  stray !' 

Beinmab  of  Haoemau  (Winkworth). 

[HE  task  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hard  rule 
of  Infidels  was  undertaken  at  various  times  by  the  Popes 
of  Home.  Several  of  the  most  remarkable  Popes  took  a 
leading  part  in  urging  Christians  to  engage  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

About  the  year  1000  a.d.,  Sylvester  II.,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  eminent  ability,  having  been  elected  as  Pope, 
set  his  mind  resolutely  to  do  something  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  He  was  not  content  that  faithful  believers, 
who  had  been  sent  specially  there  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  worship, 
should  be  exposed  on  their  arrival  to  such  insults  and  extortionate 
payments. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  City,  Sylvester  wrote  letters  to  the  princes 
of  Europe,  calling  on  them,  in  most  urgent  words,  to  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  all  Christians  who  resided  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  effecting  such  a  change  that  people  who  had  travelled 
from  afar  on  these  pious  errands  may  be  received  without  fear  of  robbery 
or  murder.  Sylvester  urged  that  it  was  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name  for  these  hindrances  to  be  thrown  in  the  path  of  the 
saints,  without  any  effort  being  made  by  the  powerful  princes  of  Europe 
to  remove  them. 

These  exhortations  of  the  Pope  produced  a  little  effect  in  some 

countries,  though  there  was  not  any  general  movement  at  this  time 

towards  fitting  out  expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.     The 

cities  of  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  Marseilles,  sent  out  an  armament  against 
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The  Crusades. 


Sardinia,  whicli  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  and  re- 
covered that  island  from  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers ;  bat  no  sovereign 
ventured  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  more  serious  undertaking 
of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

Many  years  after  Sylvester's  appeal  was  made  to  European  princes 
and  peoples,  another  attempt  was  hazarded  by  one  of  his  successors, 
Gregory  VII.,  widely  known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand.  In  the  year 
1074  A.D.,  that  bold  and  vigorous  man  took  up  the  scheme  of  a 
Crusade  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  against  the  Mahommedan  rulers 
of  Palestine.  Having  received  from  the  Emperor  of  the  East  earnest 
entreaties  for  assistance  in  resisting  the  armies  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
then  threatening  Constantinople,  Gregory  VII.  wrote  to  the  Emperer 
of  the  West,  Henry,  infoiming  him  of  the  request  which  had  been  made 
to  him ;  fifty  thousand  men,  wrote  the  Pope,  from  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  were  ready  to  march  at  once  against  these  unbelieving  enemies  of 
Christians,  if  only  he  would  consent  to  conduct  them.  Women  of 
highest  rank  were  invited  to  join  in  this  laudable  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  the  sole  and  special  use  of  Christians. 

In  another  celebrated  letter  this  energetic  Pope  calls  upon  all 
Christians  everywhere  to  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause,  and,  either 
in  person,  or  by  means  of  donations  of  money,  help  to  obtain  for  their 
fellow-believers  possession  of  that  land,  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  the 
memories  of  the  Saviour's  life.  There  was,  however,  but  a  very  poor 
result  from  this  first  effort,  the  princes  of  the  time  being  too  busily 
engaged  in  arranging  dififerences  with  their  neighbours,  and  settling 
disputes  with  their  subjects,  to  attend  to  calls  for  troops  for  foreign 
wars  in  which  they  took  no  interest. 

At  length  the  fier<9  and  savage  conduct  of  the  Turks  became  un- 
bearable. Not  even  the  services  in  Church  were  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed without  serious  and  continual  iuteiruptions.  Li  the  most 
solemn  parts  of  worship,  crowds  of  wild  and  cruel  fanatics  would  rash 
into  the  Church,  leap  upon  the  altar,  damage  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
injure  the  costly  ornaments ;  the  worshippers  at  the  same  time  being 
treated  with  the  coarsest  insults.  So  merciless  were  these  men,  that 
not  even  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  built  and  supported  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  sick  and  worn-out  pilgrims,  was  respected.  Even  men 
whose  lives  were  given  up  to  the  special  work  of  showing  generous 
kindness  to  the  helpless  and  needy  were  exposed  to  the  most  inhuman 
suffering. 

In  the  number  of  those  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City 
in  the  year  1093  a.d.,  was  a  man  of  very  ai:dent  and  enthusiastic 
temper,  whose  name  was  Peter  Gautier,  or  Peter  the  Hermit.  Peter,  a 
native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  had  been  in  his  early  life 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Eustace  de  Bouillon,  one  of  the  French  princes. 
After  an  unfortunate  marriage  he  retired  from  the  world  and  entered 
a  monastery ;  and  eventually  sought  greater  retirement  in  a  hermitage. 
Moved  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Peter  arrived  there  just 
at  the  moment  when  pilgrims  were  being  worse  treated  than  ever.  Grieved, 
shocked,  moved  to  tears  at  what  he  saw,  and  what  he  had  been  made 
to  feel,  this  zealous  man  consulted  with  the  Christian  bishop  concerning 
the  evils  to  which  the  believers  in  Christ  were  exposed.  Learning  from 
Symeon,  who  was  then  bishop,  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  customarf 
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manner  in  which  pilgrims  were  received  by  the  Tnrks,  and  that  no 
assistance  could  possibly  be  rendered  by  the  Qreek  Emperor,  whose 
capital  was  at  Constantinople,  Peter  the  Hermit  asked  for  letters  of 
complaint,  which  he  might  carry  back  with  him  to  Europe,  and  lay  be- 
fore those  who  had  the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  drive  these 
intruders  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 

'  Write,*  said  Peter  to  Symeon,  the  bishop,  *  both  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  Church,  and  to  all  Latin  Christians;  and  affix  to  your  letter 
the  seal  of  your  office.  As  a  penance  for  my  sins  I  will  travel  over 
Europe.  I  will  describe  to  princes  and  peoples  the  degraded  state  of 
the  Church,  and  will  urge  them  to  repair  it' 

Peter  returned  at  once  to  Europe,  and  quickly  made  his  way  to 
RoDie  to  lay  the  matter  before  Pope  Urban  II.  It  would  appear  that 
a  ready  and  willing  listener  was  found  in  the  Pope,  and  that  Peter  was 
instructed  to  relate  at  length  his  experiences,  and  the  communications 
which  Symeon  had  made  to  him.  Urban,  having  taken  counsel  upon 
the  matter,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  this  impulsive  and 
eloquent  missionary  to  publish  in  the  towns  of  Italy  and  France  an 
account  of  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  their  fellow-Christians  resident 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  all  who  dared  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  thither. 

Bareheaded,  barefooted,  covered  only  with  a  coarse  rough  cloak, 
Peter  went  from  place  to  place,  stirring  up  the  inhabitants  by  most 
fervid  and  rousing  addresses ;  explaining  the  miseries  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  calling  upon  his  hearers  to  bestir  themselves 
and  redress  such  cruel  wrongs.  Crowds  assembled  tc>  listen  to  the 
passionate  appeals  of  this  stranger  priest ;  and  such  was  the  darkness  of 
the  age,  so  great  was  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times,  that 
not  only  was  Peter  regarded  as  a  commissioned  servant  of  God,  but 
even  the  hairs  which  fell  from  his  mule  were  treasured  by  the  common 
folk  as  holy  relics. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Peter  was  able  to  lay  before  Urban  II.  such 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  popularity  of  the  design  with  all  degrees  of 
people,  that  the  Pope,  though  the  greater  part  of  Rome  itself  was  at 
the  time  in  the  hands  of  a  rival,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  an  anti-pope — 
seriously  pledged  himself  to  make  a  vast  and  worthy  effort  to  obtain 
the  much-coveted  prize  of  Jerusalem  for  his  fellow- Christians. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1095  a.d.,  there  was  assembled,  at  the 
summons  and  under  the  increasing  influence  of  Urban,  a  large  number 
of  bishops  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries,  at  Placentia,  or  Piacenza.  Two  hundred  bishops,  4000  clergy, 
and  30,000  laity,  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  this  monster  meeting. 
Called  together  with  such  a  business  to  settle,  it  came  to  pass,  as  we 
may  easily  suppose,  that  very  soon  a  resolution  was  come  to,  to  send 
at  once  a  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The  rehearsal 
of  the  afflictions  and  woes  which  were  heaped  on  their  co-religionists, 
coupled,  as  some  historians  tell  us,  with  the  pleadings  ot  ambassadors 
sent  specially  from  Constantinople  to  ask  aid  from  the  princes  of  West- 
em  Europe,  quickly  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  assembled  dignitaries 
of  Church  and  State  the  desired  effect :  and  a  decree  was  there  and  then 
passed  binding  all  and  each  to  further  to  the  utmost  the  holy 
enterprise. 
16 
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DECEIVING    CHILDREN. 

I  WAS  spemiing  a  few  daja  with  an  intimate  friend,  and  never  did 
I  see  ft  more  Bjstemattc  housewife,  and,  as  then  seemed  to  me, 
one  who  had  so  qniet  and  complete  control  of  her  child.  But  the 
secret  of  the  latter  I  soon  learned.  One  evening  she  wished  to  sptend 
with  me  at  a  neighbour's — at  a  small  social  gathering  of  friends;  but 
hec  child  wished  her  to  stay  with  him.     She  said : 
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Ah. !  DO.  Angels  only  ministered  to  oar  Lord  when  the  siroggls 
with  the  Tempter  was  ended  ;  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  the 
angel  who  came  to  strengthen  Him  for  more  suffering,  and  the  '  more 
than  twelve  legions '  of  whom  our  Lord  spoke,  stood  aside  while  tlie 
last  of  the  battle  was  being  fought.  Bo  we  must  look  upon  them 
as  our  true  helpers,  not  snatching  away  from  us  the  cup  of  pain,  bat 
steadying  our  hand  to  raise  it  to  our  lips ;  not  saving  us  from  our 
cross,  but  strengthening  us  for  it;  in  short,  *not  to  save  us  trouble  or 
danger,  but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through  them.' 

For  in  this  life,  which  is  but  the  preface  to  the  eternal  life  to  oome, 
we  are  being  tried,  whether  we  are  willing  to  strive  '  through  much 
tribulation.*  There  would  be  no  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  feithliil 
servant,'  if  the  servant  had  had  nothing  to  prove  his  goodness  and  trj 
his  faithfulness. 

In  this  life,  too,  our  characters  are  forming  for  eternity,  so  that 
though  we  may  often  see  no  need  for  the  trials  and  troubles  which 
come  to  us  here,  we  cannot  say  *  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that 
frame  of  mind  or  character '  wluch  God's  discipline  is  intended  to  produce. 

But  now  another  question. 

If  angels  still  dweU  amongst  us,  how  is  it  that  they  never  appear  to 
us  as  they  did  in  times  gone  by  ? 

Are  we  sure  that  they  never  do  ?  There  was  a  soldier  standing  by 
Joshua  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  when  Joshua  asked  him  whether  he 
were  friend  or  foe,  it  was  not  until  the  soldier  told  him  his  title  and  his 
errand  that  he  knew  him  as  '  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host.' 

Mary  '  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.*  The 
two  disciples  who  walked  with  Him  to  Enmiaus  did  not  know  their 
*  own  fanuliar  Friend '  until  *  their  eyes  were  opened.' 

Although  the  question  may  not  seem  important  to  us,  yet  it  is  not 
an  idle  one. 

The  mere  possibility  helps  us  to  feel  their  reality,  and  to  remember 
how  we  belong  to  *  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,'  since  visible  or  in- 
visible we  are  surrounded  by  those  whom  we  shall  see  there. 

And  then  how  our  earth  and  our  earthly  lives  are  sanctified  by  their 
holy  companionship!  how  we  feel  the  real  dignity  of  our  place  in  God's 
creation,  since  He  has  chosen  these  sinless  ones  as  our  friends  and 
guardians  befitting  our  birthright  as  God's  *  sons  and  daughters  I'  and 
we  feel,  too,  how  deeply  we  must  have  fallen  when  we  compai^  oar- 
selves  with  them,  and  remember  that  in  the  beginning  we  were  made 
only  *  a  little  lower '  than  they. 

We  believe,  then,  of  the  angels,  that  they  are  God's  holy,  awful 
hosts — pure  and  beautiful — and  that  in  their  ministry  to  us  they  are 
the  friends  whom  our  Father  has  chosen  for  us  in  the  life  present  as 
well  as  in  the  life  to  come — friends  who  love  us,  who  are  glad  in  our 
gladness,  and  sorry  in  our  sorrows — ^whose  presence  may  brighten  the 
saddest  path  and  exalt  the  lowliest  lot — ^who  rejoice  over  good,  and 
mourn  over  evil — ^who  are  ever  performing  for  us  God's  errands  of 
mercy,  and  pity,  and  warning,  and  judgment. 

Kind  and  holy  angels !  would  that  as  we  think  upon  your  service  • 
to  God,  and  your  ministry  to  man,  we  could  catch  more  of  its  spirit. 
Would  that  in  the  lives  we  live  towards  one  another  there  were  some- 
thing  more  of  your  patient  charity, — ^that  in  the  lives  we  live  towards 
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God  there  was  something  more  of  your  glad  self-devotion  and  your 
reverent  love.  Earth  woald  be  a  brighter  place  then,  and  a  gate  Beau- 
tiful to  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  You  would  not  then  have  to  haunt  us 
simply  to  save  us  from  ourselves ;  there  might  be  time  then  for  you  to  come, 
as  of  old,  and  rest  under  the  tree  at  noon,  or  talk  with  us  at  eventide. 

Gentle  ministering  spirits  1  They  readily  undertake  their  task  of 
love ;  as  far  down  the  distant  ages  their  songs  of  joy  are  heard  at  the 
creation  of  the  earth;  they  are  glad  to  bring  us  good  news  as  their 
voices  sound  and  their  bright  robes  flash  with  the  glory  of  heaven  on 
that  first  Christmas  night.  'There  is  joy'  among  iJiem  when  one 
sinner  on  earth  repents,  and  they  crowd  up  to  the  Throne  of  God  with  us 
to  give  thanks  for  our  redemption, — glad  to  welcome  us  in  heaven  at  last. 

'  They  Come,  God's  messengers  of  love,  Te  heavenly  guides,  speed  not  away, 

Th^  oome  firom  realms  of  peace  above,  God  willeth  yon  with  as  to  stay. 

St  J?""? i'^^  never-fading  Ught,  g^^  ^^aeA    ^^  i^  journey's  end 

From  bhssfW  mansions  ever  bright.  ^^  yours  the  spirit  to  befriend, 

They  oome  to  watch  around  us  here.  And  whisper  to  the  willing  heart. 

To  soothe  our  sorrow,  calm  our  fear ;  '*  0  Christian  soul,  in  peace  deparL" ' 

So  as  the  festival  of  the  angels  comes  round,  we  go  to  church  to 
pray  God  to  grant  us  still  the  blessing  of  their  holy  guardianship,  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  '  succour  and  defend  us '  *  through  life's  long  day;' 
Ihat  when  the  night  comes  which  is  to  brighten  into  everlasting  light, 
and  we  lay  us  down  as  children  again  for  a  trustful  sleep,  we  may 
realise  the  sweet  old  legend  of  our  childhood  as  they 

<  Bear  our  souls  away.' 
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THE  POWER  AND  MYSTERY  OF  THE   SEA,  THE   GRAVE.  AND 

OF  CHRIST. 

BY  T.  W.  CARR,  H.A.  BBOTOR  OF  HARMING,  KENT. 

Rev.  XX.  13.     '  And  the  Sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it.* 

|ONDERFUL  as  is  the  text,  it  is  but  one  feature  only  of  a 
scene  yet  more  wonderful;  in  which  the  divine  seer  de- 
scribes the  dread  throne  of  judgment,  the  gathering  troops 
of  the  dead,  the  records  of  their  actions,  l£e  second  deaUi, 
and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
But,  occupying  ourselves  with  the  text  alone,  I  wish  to  point  out 
three  subjects  of  tiiought,  which  it  either  names  or  suggests. 

1.  The  Sea,  which,  in  the  visions  of  the  future,  St.  John  saw  give 
up  the  dead. 

2.  The  Grave,  or  Death,  for  the  dead  are  given  up, — those  who 
have  perished  in  the  sea;   while  the  rest  are  included  in  the  next 

•clause,  'Death  and  Hell  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them.' 

3.  The  cause  which  effects  Uiis — ocean  surrenders  her  spoils  to 
a  higher  power.  There  is  a  Stronger  Who  comes  upon  the  strong; 
a  Captor  Who  leads  captive  captivity. 

It  is  the  Lord,  Who  said  of  old,  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no 

further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed ; '  He  Who  led  the 

•children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea;  He  Who  'made  the  depths 
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manner  of  His  birth,  the  ministering  angels,  the  secret  depth  of  His 
•words,  which  have  6wei>t  the  heart-strings  of  men  since  they  were 
spoken  !  How  great  the  mystery  of  His  Agony,  His  Atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men,  His  Soul  '  free  among  the  dead,'  His  triumphant  AsoeDsion, 
the  glory  where  He  now  is,  the  blessed  company  of  spirits  enlightened 
by  His  presence  !  There  is  an  awful  yet  blessed  mystery  in  His  near- 
ness to  His  people  now ;  how  He  mect^  them  in  their  assemblies ;  how 
He  communicates  Himself  to  them  in  His  Sacraments ;  how  He  pre- 
pares for  them  the  happy  place  to  which  He  will  return  to  bring  them. 
Christ  is,  indeed,  to  His  people  a  mystery,'  satisfying  yet  unsearchable. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  souls  among  us  whom  the  power  of 
Christ  does  not  awe, — whom  the  mystery  of  His  love  does  not  attract  f 
It  is  too  true.  The  sin  from  which  our  strong  Deliverer  came  to  save 
us  80  ensnares,  blinds,  and  ruins  men,  that  under  its  influence  itfl  vic- 
tims think  not  of  Christ.  They  are  swept  along  in  the  vortex  of  siUi 
and  unthinkingly  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  abyss;  yet  is  there  a 
Hand  stretched  out  to  save  them,  and  a  Voice  which  caUs  to  them  to 
tell  them  of  their  danger.  If  they  would  see  their  danger,  and  the  need 
and  prcciousness  of  Christ,  then  there  is  no  power  that  could  hold  them 
back  from  His  word.  If  they  hear,  and  turn,  and  cry  to  Him,  the  sea 
in  which  they  are  perishing,  the  floods  of  ungodliness,  will  give  them 
up,  not  the  chains  of  sin,  nor  the  depths  of  iniquity,  nor  the  power  of 
Satan,  can  keep  them  back  from  Christ.  The  voice  of  the  Gospel  cries 
to  them, '  Turn  yourselves  and  live  ye;*  and  if  they  hear  it,  and  look  to 
Christ  for  help,  then  tlie  world  must  give  up  her  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  But  if  Christ  be  neglected,  and  a  salvation  so  strong  and  mys- 
terious be  despised,  must  their  loss  not  be  eternal  ?  He  wrought,  He 
sufifered.  He  pleaded  with  them,  to  save  them  from  the  second  death,  ere 
it  close  its  jaws  upon  them.  But  if  this  be  of  no  avail  by  their  un- 
belief what  salvation  can  bo  found? — what  Saviour  will  tell  the  second 
death  to  give  up  her  dead  ?  We  can  think  of  none :  it  must  be  a  living 
and  eternal  death. 

Once  more.  Tliosewho  know  and  love  Christ  will  not  be  frightened 
or  confounded  at  the  thought  of  His  Power.  Across  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  by  the  edge  of  the  waters  of  death,  they  will  hear  the  voice  of  their 
Saviour  mightier  than  these,  <  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.'  If  they  moam 
those  snatched  from  them  by  the  *  cruel  sea,'  they  will  yet  wait  with 
^latience  and  hope  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  If  they  are  in 
alarm  or  danger,  they  flee  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher,  and  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  power  of  their  Lord. 

So  in  individual  sorrows,  and  in  public  calamities,  each  Christian, 
or  the  whole  Church,  will  think  of  their  Saviour  strong  to  save,  and 
will  look  up  and  lift  up  their  heads. 

And  why  should  they  be  dazzled  at  the  Mystery  of  Christ,  so  that 
they  look  no  more  ?  *  Such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  He  learn  His  way;' 
to  humble  disciples  it  is  '  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod.'  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit  that  it  had  pleased  the  Father  to  hide 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  to  reveal  them  unto  babes. 
He  it  is  alone  Who  knows  and  can  reveal  the  Father ;  and  to  whom  ? 
'  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,"  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.' 
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BY  DEXHA^I  ROWE  NORMAK,  VICAR  OF  MIDDLETON'-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

i HOUGH  SO  determined  a  course  was  taken  at  the  Conncll 
of  Placentia,  Urban,  who  ^vas  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  travel  to  France  in  order  to  kindle  in 
the  breasts  of  his  warlike  countrymen  an  ardour  for  this 
foreign  conquest.  In  the  notes  of  summons  sent  to  the 
liighor  and  lower  clergy,  the  most  energetic  language  was  used  ;  every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  induce  the  people  to  enter  heartily  into  this 
l^roject.  At  Clermont,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  this  conncil  iras 
held  in  the  month  of  November,  18th  to  28th,  1095,  a.d.  Acconnts 
of  the  numbers  who  attended  vary,  most  probably  there  were  some- 
where about  14  archbishops,  205  bishops,  and  100  abbots,  with  laymen 
of  every  rank  to  the  number  of  many  thousands.  At  least,  it  is  re- 
corded, such  were  the  crowds  who  came  from  France  and  Germany^ 
that  though  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  dreary  month  of  November, 
many  had  to  put  up  with  such  accommodation  as  can  be  found  in  tents 
or  hovels. 

When  seven  days  had  been  spent  in  settling  smaller  matters,  on 
^  the  eighth.  Urban  the  Pope,  ascending  a  lofty  platform,  having  Peter 
the  Hermit  by  his  side,  addressed  to  an  excited  and  eager  audience  a 
long  and  earnest  oration.  The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Holy 
Land  were  set  out  in  the  most  touching  language,  and  men  were  called 
upon  in  the  most  impressive  terms  to  enter  lustily  on  the  task. 

Williniii  of  Mnlmosbury,  Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  pages  358-363,  gives 
this  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  almost  at  full  length  as  reported  to 
him  by  some  who  were  present.  *  They  usurp  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  that  singiilar  assurance  of  our  faith ;  and  sell  to  our  pilgrims 
admissions  to  that  city,  which  ought,  had  they  a  trace  of  their  ancient 
courage  left,  to  be  open  to  Christians  only.*  *  You  will  be  extolled 
throughout  all  ages,  if  you  rescue  your  brethren  from  danger.*  *  To 
those  present,  in  God*s  name,  I  command  this;  to  the  absent  I  enjoin 
it — "  Let  such  as  arc  going  to  fight  for  Christianity  put  the  form  of 
the  cross  upon  their  garments,  that  they  may  outwardly  demonstrate 
the  love  arising  from  their  inward  faith."*  Such  are  some  of  the 
sentences  which  were  spoken,  and  from  them  we  may  guess  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  response  from  a  multitude  of  men  whose  minds  had 
before  been  wrought  upon  by  the  persuasive  oratory  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
*  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it  !*  was  the  spontaneous  cry  of  the  assem- 
bly; and  immediately  there  was  a  demand  made  by  Adhemar  of  Monteil, 
Bishop  of  Lc  Puy — who  had  already  been  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem — 
for  a  cross,  as  a  sign  of  a  service  to  be  at  once  commenced.  Soon  another 
application  was  made  on  behalf  of  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles,  the  influential 
Count  of  Toulouse,  for  crosses  for  the  Count  and  a  large  number  of  his 
retainers  ;  and  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  rapidly  spread  amongst  the 
masses  who  were  waiting  only  to  be  enlisted  in  the  holy  cause. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  writer  of  a  chronicle  of  the  great  events 
which  liaj^pened  at  this  time,  thus  renders  an  account  of  the  diflferent 
nations  from  which  men  came  who  joined  in  this  cnisade  : — 

*  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Non\'ay,  of  Bretngnc, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Irelanrl,  of  Gasoony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Allemagne, 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Home  and  Aquitain/ 


The  Crusades, 


These  volunteers  for  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
named  *  Crusaders,  or  Croises,  or  Crossed,'  from  their  wearing  upon 
their  clothes,  or  skin,  on  the  right  shoulder  a  cross,  most  commonly 
red,  but  sometimes  of  another  colour.  The  motto  adopted  and  borne 
by  most  was,  *Volont^  de  Dieu,'  *  God's  will;'  which  was  the  ex- 
pression which  burst  forth  from  the  multitudes  •  as  they  were  exhorted 
by  Urban  in  his  speech  in  the  market-place  at  Clermont. 

The  departure  of  the  Crusaders  was  fixed  by  the  Pope  for  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August,  1096,  a.d.  ;  but  the 
zeal  was  so  hot  to  set  out  earlier,  that  William  of  Malmesbury 
(Book  iv.  c.  2)  says,  when  *  March  was  now  nigh  at  hand,  when  the 
hoary  garb  of  winter  was  laid  aside,  when  the  world,  clad  in  vernal 
bloom,  invited  pilgrims  to  the  confines  of  the  East,  such  was  the  ardour 
of  their  minds  that  they  did  not  seek  delay.' 

We  will  now  give  as  concise  an  account  as  possible  of  four  bands  of 
Crusaders  who  marched  after  a  certain  fashion  against  the  Turks. 

The  first  company  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot  warriors  and  eight 
horsemen,  and  had  for  its  leader  Walter,  generally  called  Habenichts, 
or  the  Pennyless.  These  untrained,  undisciplined,  and  generally  un- 
provisioned  champions  of  the  cross,  had  little  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tance they  were  about  to  travel,  or  the  nature  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  would  have  to  pass,  or  the  character  of  the  people  whose 
roads  they  would  have  to  use.  For  a  time  there  were  no  very  serious 
mishaps,  but  in  passing  through  Bulgaria  diifcrences  arose  between  the 
travellers  and  the  natives,  which  led  to  a  battle  in  which  great  slaughter 
was  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders.  Walter  and  a  few  of  his 
followers  escaped;  and,  wandering  on  through  woods  and  swamps, 
presently  arrived  at  Constantinople,  where  a  temporary  shelter  was 
afforded  to  them  by  the  Greek  Emperor. 

The  second  band  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  made  up  of  about  40,000 
people  of  all  languages,  and  of  every  age,  and  of  women  as  well  as 
men,  passed  on  their  way  for  a  season  without  much  misadventure ;  but 
by-and-bye  opposition  was  offered,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Nissa,  and 
Peter's-  company  suffered  severe  losses.  After  struggling  on  for  a 
time,  what  were  left  of  their  numbers  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and 
found  the  remnant  that  had  escaped  under  the  guidance  of  Walter. 

The  third  fcompany  was  led  by  one  Godeschal,  a  priest,  and  numbered 
about  15,000  people,  of  a  very  wild  and  barbarous  character;  their 
dreadful  crimes  on  the  march  so  enraged  the  Hungarians,  that  they  set 
upon  them  without  mercy,  and  few  only  of  those  who  had  started 
escaped  to  recount  their  sorrows  and  woes  to  their  friends  at  home. 

The  fourth  contingent  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  warriors,  led 
chiefly  by  one  Count  Emicho,  and  who  arc  said  to  have  followed  as 
*  inspired'  a  goose  and  a  goat,  on  their  way  eastward  attacked  in  the 
most  violent  way  the  Jews  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 
Murder,  and  robbery,  and  crimes  of  deepest  dye,  were  rife  amongst  this 
host  of  would-be  defenders  of  Christianity.  200,000,  and  of  these  about 
8000  horsemen,  reached  the  borders  of  Hungary.  But  in  one  way  and 
another  these  multitudes  were  cut  off,  and  but  very  few  indeed  escaped 
into  Greece  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  this  great  movement,  and  a  sadder 
tale  is  hardly  to  be  found  of  human  misery  and  crime  than  is  contained 
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in  the  acconnts  given  of  these  fonr  earliest  attempts  to  reach  and  obtain 
jK)$ses8ion  of  the  land  of  the  Saviour's  birth  and  ministry. 

Bat  these  undisciplined  and  enthusiastic  levies,  which  came  to  such 
disastrous  ends,  and  perished  in  such  a  miserable  manner,  as  was 
supposed  in  a  holy  cause,  were  only  the  advance-guard  of  the  great 
armies  which  were  now  being  collected  and  trained  for  foreign  seirice 
by  the  leading  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Whilst  the  popular  feelings, 
which  had  l)een  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  preaching  of  the  Pope  and 
Peter  the  Hermit,  thus  exhausted  itself  in  a  feeble  and  useless  effort 
to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  the  determination  of  the 
princes  and  leaders  of  Europe  was  to  go  forth  upon  the  holy  errand 
well  prepared,  taking  with  them  the  flower  of  their  troops,  well  armed 
and  provisioned. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  eagerness  was  in  the  hearts 
of  the  humbler  and  less  fortunate  Crusaders,  for  amongst  the  noblest 
families  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  love  of  military  distinction,  were 
powerful ;  and  numbers  who  had  fair  and  goodly  prospects  of  ease  and 
honour  at  home,  in  their  own  states,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
advantage  in  order  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  sacred  war.  Goodly 
castles  and  vast  estates  w^cre  freely  pledged  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  enterprise.  There  are  old  deeds  now  to  be  seen  with  these 
conveyances  from  intending  Crusaders  to  neighbours,  or  monasteries, 
who  were  able  to  advance  sufficient  ready  money  at  once. 

In  such  a  serious  light  was  this  undeilaking  regarded,  that  due 
care  was  taken  before  departure  to  arrange  all  matters  of  debt  or 
restitution,  or  provision  for  widows  and  children.  Men  who  had  been 
careless  enough  and  vicious  before,  when  now  brought  face  to  face  with 
certain  danger  and  possible  death,  by  a  free-will  act  of  their  own,  were 
awed  and  humbled,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  every  means 
whereby  they  could  gain  ease  of  conscience  and  peace  of  mind.  It  may 
be,  that  religious  houses,  which  increased  rapidly  in  number  and 
importance  about  this  period,  received  aid  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  hands  of  those  who,  having  sins  to  atone  for,  gave  up  estates 
en  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land. 


A  REFLECTION. 
r.V  JAMES  HILDYARD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  INQOLDSBT. 

jE  have  three  large  ash-trees  in  front  of  our  house,  in  one 
of  which  the  rooks  from  the  adjoining  wood  have  estab- 
lished themselves.  It  would  seem  not  well  suited  for  their 
purpose,  the  branches  being  long  and  tapering,  but  the 
birds  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  and  persist  in  not  building 
in  either  of  the  others ;  the  reason,  I  suspect,  being  that  this  tree  is 
less  easily  climbed  than  the  other  two,  whose  branches  are  stiff  and 
short.  Be  that  as  it  may,  about  twelve  nests  are  annually  constructed 
in  the  favoured  tree,  and  the  young  have  been  usually  allowed  by  us 
to  fly,  as  we  are  fond  of  noticing  the  curious  ways  of  this  bird,  and 
their  cawing  is  a  pleasant  sound  in  early  spring  and  autumn. 
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One  unforeseen  evil,  bonevcr,  has  groira  out  of  our  clemency.  The 
cnlonj  has  become  too  numerous  for  the  epace  at  their  disposal,  tmd 
like  bees  ^hen  ready  to  swann,  a  constant  battle  is  carried  on  at  this 
season,  between  the  old  and  yonng  birds :  the  latter  striving  to  supplant 
their  parents  in  the  possession  of  the  tree ;  which  act  of  impiety  and 
injnstice  the  fonner  as  stontly  resist,  and  appear  to  have  ultimately 
succeeded  in  establishing  tbeir  ground. 

While  this  dril  war  is  xraging,  I  have  seen  half-a-dozen  nests 


pulled  to  pieces  in  as  many  minutes,  and  as  diligently  boilt  up  again  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  I  hare  even  noticed  tbe  nbole  rookery  reduced 
to  a  single  nest,  that  apparently,  of  the  original  pair ;  and  I  have 
begun  to  fear  we  were  going  to  lose  our  entire  flock  for  the  too  great 
kindness  we  bad  shown  them  by  not  timely  reducing  their  nnmbers. 

This  scene  has  gone  on  for  weeks  together :  the  ground  below 
covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  nests ;  a  constant  clamonr 
and  flapping  of  wings  in  the  tree  above :  sometimes  one  solitary  bird 
keeping  watch  by  its  nest,  which  has  scarcely  got  beyond  tbe  foun- 
dation; sometimes  a  whole  bevy  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  rooks,  coming 
with  a  desperate  swoop,  carrying  all  before  them,  and  leaving  nothing 
but  a  desolate  waste  behind. 

In  dne  time,  however,  all  this  tumult  ceases,  and  they  get  steadily 
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to  work,  each  at  his  own  selected  spot,  without  meddling  with  his 
neighbour;  and  the  cfTect  is  speedily  seen  in  the  completion  of  nest 
after  nest,  till  by  the  time  the  first  leaves  of  the  ash  are  ^-isible,  every 
available  inch  on  the  tree  is  occupied,  and  the  business  of  incubatioii 
is  begun. 

Thus  have  I  seen  two  mighty  nations  engaged  for  weeks  and 
months  together  in  an  internecine  and  unprofitable  war;  each  bent  on 
trying  how  much  he  could  injure  the  other,  regardless  of  the  damage 
he  was  meanwhile  inflicting  on  himself.  Waste,  desolation,  and  min, 
mark  the  period  of  hostilities ;  no  good  work  progresses ;  everything  is 
at  a  standstill  except  the  work  of  destruction.  Kut  after  a  while  the 
stronger  party  having  vindicated  its  supremacy,  the  weaker  gives  way, 
and  peace,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  ensues.  Then  behold  how  quickly 
art  rc-oeeu])ies  her  wonted  seat,  so  rudely  disturbed  by  the  din  and 
clash  of  arms. 

Then  we  see  railways  constructed,  telegraphic  wires  traverse  land 
and  sea,  palaces,  houses,  and  churches  built  and  enlarged ;  quietness 
reigns  where  lately  all  was  tumult,  each  one  finding  something  to  do, 
and  setting  about  doing  it,  without  meddling  and  quarrelling  with  his 
neighbour.  Corn-fields  now  wave  where  but  a  few  months  ago  all  was 
as  it  were  a  barren  waste;  horses  return  to  the  plough  which  late 
were  put  in  unnatural  requisition  for  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  am- 
bulance, if  not  slaughtered  for  purposes  of  food.  Everything,  in  short, 
is  in  its  place,  where  before  all  was  in  confusion  and  out  of  gear. 
Population  multiplies  one  hundred-fold,  when  but  lately  it  was  deci- 
mated by  fire  and  sword.  In  a  few  words,  the  design  of  a  kind  and 
loving  Providence  is  carried  out;  the  demon  of  discord  being  driven 
back  to  its  native  and  congenial  dwelling-place  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels. 


^ffe  13anfe  OTIetfe's  S^mtt. 

Chapter  I. 

OTHER,  did  you  not  say  the  other  day  that  you  thought 
you  had  not  forgotten  your  music  ?  Don't  you  think  you 
could  teach  me  to  play  on  a  piano  or  harmonium  if  I  hired 
one  ?  * 

*  Hire  a  piano,  Walter  !  why  wc  can  only  just  pay  our 
way  as  it  is,  with  all  our  economy.  How  are  we  ever  to  spare  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  month  for  the  hire  of  an  instrument  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  of  one  I  can  get  for  less  than  that,  mother;  and  if 
you  will  teach  me  wc  must  manage  it  somehow.  Home  day  I  will  tell 
you  why,  but  not  just  yet.     I  want  to  begin  directly.' 

*  I  know  the  reason  you  wish  to  learn,  Walter,'  said  his  mother 
rather  bitterly ;  *  you  are  getting  among  those  fine  people,  and  I  suppose 
you  think  Louisa  Temple  will  be  more  likely  to  smile  upon  you  if  you 
are  what  peojile  call  accomplished.' 

*  Louisa  Temple  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  mother ;  can  you  not 
trust  me  ? ' 

*  And  then,'  continued  Mrs.  Harland,  *it  is  so  long  since  I  had  a 
piano,  that  I  really  hardly  know  if  I  could  teach  you.    How  strange  it 
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is,  Walter,  that  you  never  wished  to  learn  in  the  old  days  when  you  might 
have  done  so  !* 

'  I  had  not  the  same  reason  then  for  learning  that  I  have  now  ;*  and 
once  more  he  looked  up  and  smiled  at  his  mother,  but  he  did  not  satisfy 
her  curiosity. 

*  You  used  to  have  a  good  voice,'  she  said,  *  but  you  would  never 
sing  when  I  wished  it.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  mother;  I  will  reform,  if  you  only  will  teach  me 
my  notes  as  fast  as  ever  you  can.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  With  regard  to  the  money,  it  must  be  f6und  somehow  ;  you 
will  find  it  is  good  economy  in  the  end,  and  besides,  I  mean  to  make  my 
great-coat  last  this  winter  instead  of  getting  a  new  one.' 

*  Oh,  Walter,  indeed  that  is  impossible.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  it, 
and  that  is  bad  economy  if  you  will,  for  the  partners  of  your  bank  are 
all  so  well  got  up,  and  so  particular,  that  I  really  do  not  believe  you  will 
have  a  chance  of  stepping  into  Graham's  place  when  he  retires,  if  you 
do  not  dress  yourself  respectably.' 

*  Nevertheless,  mother,  I  cannot  manage  the  great-coat  yet ;  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  it  is  not  of  the  consequence  you  think  it,  tliat  I 
should  be  what  you  call  "  well  got  up,"  just  now.' 

*  Have  you  heard  anything  then?'  exclaimed  Mrs,  Harland  eagerly. 
*  Did  Mr.  Jacob  tell  you  you  would  have  the  vacant  place  ?' 

*  No,  mother  ;  he  has  said  nothing  whatever,  and  yon  must  not 
raise  your  Lopes,  for  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  have  Graham's  place.' 

*  Well,  if  you  do  not  it  will  be  very  unfair,  after  all  the  promises 
they  made  nic  after  your  poor  father's  death.  I  might  have  done 
better  for  you  than  by  sending  you  into  their  bank  if  I  had  known  that 
they  would  not  allow  you  to  rise  regularly.' 

'  They  have  been  very  kind  indeed,  mother,'  replied  Walter ;  *  it  will 
not  be  their  fault  if  I  do  not  rise.' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not  be  your  own,  Walter ;  and  I  think  if  you 
really  have  money  to  spare,  you  had  much  better  spend  it  in  getting 
some  German  lessons,  as  languages  are  always  useful  in  those  higher 
situations.  Your  father  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  he  used  to  tell 
me  how  much  it  had  helped  him.  There  are  his  books,  too,  so  that 
you  would  not  have  to  buy  any.' 

*  Nevertheless,  mother,  German  will  not  answer  my  purpose.  But 
do  you  really  dislike  the  idea  of  the  music  so  much  ?' 

'  My  dear,  I  love  music,  but  I  am  afraid  of  late  years  I  have  come 
to  consider  first  what  will  pay  best.  In  former  years  I  did  not  think 
enough  of  money.     I  may  now  be  going  to  the  other  extreme.' 

*  Then  you  must  believe  me,  mother,  when  I  say  that  music  will 
pay  best.     And  now  may  I  go  and  order  in  the  piano  ?' 

*  Certainly,  if  it  is  to  come  there  is  no  reason  for  delay.' 

*And  you  will  begin  teaching  me  to-night?  There  is  really  no 
time  to  lose.' 

Mrs.  Harland  sat  thinking  and  wondering  after  her  son  had  gone 
out,  but  she  could  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Not  a 
month  ago,  they  had  gone  over  their  household  accounts  together,  and 
had  tried  to  find  out  any  item  which  might  be  struck  off.  And  surely  a 
piano  could  hardly  be  called  a  necessary  of  life  in  any  sense.  However, 
Walter  had  never  yet  deceived  her,  and  she  had  taken  his  statement 
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npon  tnist,  so  now  she  would  abide  by  it,  and  taking  a  bancb  of  kejrs 
from  her  pocket  she  went  sadly  to  her  room  to  awaken  bitter  memories 
by  searching  among  her  long-disused  possessions.  In  order  to  get 
at  a  packet  of  music  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  trunk,  she  had  to  dis- 
place many  a  sacred  relic  of  past  happiness.  Her  husband's  letters  to 
her,  a  small  shoe  of  bright  colour,  once  worn  by  a  little  girl  who,  like 
her  father,  had  gone  to  the  Land  which  is  very  far  oflf,  with  many  things 
which  betokened  a  higher  station  than  that  in  which  she  now  lived. 
But  the  music  was  reached  at  last,  and  the  relics  bravely  restored  to 
their  place ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  told  the 
return  of  Walter,  who  was  assisting  to  bring  in  what  he  appeared  to 
consider  a  precious  possession.  She  met  him  with  a  smile,  but  she  oonld 
not  help  feeling  a  strange  heaviness  of  h^art.  Indeed,  when  she  saw  her 
son  paying  the  men  who  had  helped  him,  and  remembered  how  little 
ready  money  there  was  in  the  house,  she  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
ought  not  more  strongly  to  have  opposed  the  extravagance.  It  was  not 
as  if  Walter  required  amusement  tc  keep  him  at  home  in  the  evenings, 
for  till  within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  complained  that  he  had  not 
half  time  enough  to  get  through  all  the  books  he  wished  to  read. 
He  must  be  tired  of  reading,  however,  or  his  mind  and  thoughts  mast 
be  running  in  some  other  channel,  for  she  had  lately  seen  him  sit  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  with  his  book  open  at  the  same  place,  not  turning  a 
single  page.  At  such  times  the  mother's  heart  would  experience  a 
pang  of  jealousy;  she  believed  that  some  one  else  was  stepping  into 
that  first  place  in  his  heart  which  till  now  she  had  occupied. 

Chapter  II. 

It  was  rather  more  than  twenty-three  years  since  Charles  Harland, 
the  second  partner  of  the  Lilboume  Bank,  had  brought  home  his  bride 
to  her  pretty  home.  They  were  rich,  and  handsome,  and  popular, 
and  all  seemed  to  go  so  smoothly  with  them,  that  they  were  quoted  as 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  trouble  and  adversity.  The 
old  Manor  House  in  which  they  lived  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  comfort, 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  looked  to  it  as  a  hospitable  centre.  The 
senior  partner  was  an  uncle  of  Charles  Harland's,  and  a  reserved,  un- 
popular man ;  but  no  one  had  for  a  moment  doubted  his  integrity  till 
one  morning  the  appalling  news  was  spread  over  the  town  of  Lilboume 
that  the  bank  had  stopped  payment  in  consequence  of  his  defalcations, 
and  that  Charles  Harland  would  be  beggared.  His  uncle  had 
absconded,  lea\ing  him  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  trial. 

His  mind  was  instantly  made  up  as  to  his  own  course.  Every 
available  farthing  he  possessed  he  gave  up  to  the  creditors  of  the  bank, 
and  his  wife  was  only  persuaded  not  to  throw  in  her  own  small  fortune 
also  by  learning  that  it  was  all  that  lay  between  themselves  and 
starvation. 

They  had  only  one  boy  ;  a  baby  girl  had  died,  and  what  had  then 
seemed  a  bitter  grief  was  now  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  for  she  was 
safe  in  the  Eternal  Home,  and  was  spared  all  the  sorrow  that  had  come 
upon  them, —  the  sorrow,  not  so  much  of  poverty,  as  of  a  dishonoured 
name,  for  there  were  many  who  could  not  believe  in  Chflrles  Harland's 
innocence,  and  who  declared  that  he  must  have  known  what  was  going 
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on.  Sncb  people  as  these,  who  had  sat  at  his  table,  and  been  fast 
friends  in  his  prosperity,  wonld  now  pass  him  coldly  by  in  the  street  as 
one  who  had  wronged  them.  He  did  not  wonder.  He  knew  that  some 
had  lost  all  their  savings,  and  that  many  a  struggling  household  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty;  but  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  never 
held  up  his  head  again.  Look  where  he  would  he  saw  fruits  of  his 
own  culpable  neglect  in  having  omitted  to  scrutinise  more  carefully  the 
affairs  of  the  bank ;  and  from  things  outside  he  turned  to  his  home,  and 
his  heart  bled  for  his  delicate  wife  in  a  small  inconvenient  house  with 
her  one  servant;  and  for  his  boy,  who  was  just  settled  at  Eton,  and  who 
was  brought  home  to  share  the  disaster. 

It  was  all  too  much  for  him,  and'Bix  months  after  his  uncle's  flight 
Charles  Harland  was  carried  to  his  grave.  'The  doctors  had  no  name 
for  his  disease ;  they  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  broken  heart,  and  so 
it  could  not  be  that ;  but  grief  killed  him  nevertheless.  First  sleep,  and 
then  appetite,  failed,  and  he  gently  sank  away  begging  forgiveness  to 
the  last  of  those  whom  he  never  meant  to  injure. 

And  now  the  widow  and  the  boy  of  fourteen  were  left  to  stniggle 
on  alone  as  best  they  might.  Friendly  hands  were  held  out  to  her,  but 
she  bitterly  recollected  what  had  gone  before  ;  and  if  they  had  blamed 
her  husband,  what  did  she  care  for  their  friendship?  So  she  shut 
herself  up  all  the  more,  and  educated  Walter  as  best  she  could.  He 
was  well  advanced  before  the  troubles  came,  and  she  gave  him  all  the 
advantages  of  schooling  which  Lil bourne  aflorded. 

A  new  bank  had  arisen  on  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  and  Walter 
was  offered  a  subordinate  place  in  it.  He  pleaded  that  he  might  accept 
it,  and  so  be  doing  something  to  help  his  mother,  and  this  had  been  his 
work  until  he  was  twenty- two,  and  until  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our 
story.  His  salary  was  something  under  lOOL  a-year,  and  with  it  and 
his  mother's  small  income  they  could  just  manage  to  pay  their  way; 
but  it  had  been  done,  as  Mrs.  Harland  had  said,  by  the  strictest 
economy. 

Walter  was  clever,  and  he  had  a  strong  will.  When  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  learn  music,  his  mother  was  certain  that  he 
thoroughly  meant  it ;  and  he  did  not  flag  for  one  moment,  even  in  the 
dnidgery  which  daunts  so  many  beginners.  Morning  after  morning, 
before  his  work  at  the  bank  began,  and  evening  after  evening  when  it 
was  done,  he  gave  his  whole  energy  to  the  new  pursuit. 

'Is it  to  be  a  surprise  to  Miss  Temple?'  she  asked  one  day;  '  or 
may  I  tell  her  ?' 

A  look  of  pain  passed  over  Walter's  face  as  he  answered, — 

*  You  may  tell  her  of  course,  mother;  it  is  nothing  to  her.' 

'  Oh,  hush,  Walter ;  that  is  not  quite  true,  is  it  ?  Because  I  re- 
member your  saying  after  you  had  been  joining  in  those  glees,  that  yon 
must  learn,  if  only  not  to  put  her  out  by  your  incorrect  singing.' 

*  Did  I  say  so  ?'  he  asked.  *  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  learning  in 
order  to  sing  glees.  I  never  knew  you  so  curious,  mother.  Why  may 
I  not  learn  music  to  please  you  or  myself;  or  even,  perhaps,  to  get  a 
little  more  money  ?     I  may  be  going  to  try  to  get  rich.' 

*  You  have  quite  enough  work  already,  Walter;  I  don't  wish  yon 
to  increase  it.  You  are  keeping  more  than  one  secret  from  me,  how- 
ever.    Dr.  Wylde  told  me  to-day  that  be  had  met  you  on  Friday  in 
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London.     I  said  I  was  sure  he  was  mistaken.     You  were  not  there,  wera 

you,  Walter?' 

His  face  flashed,  as  he  said  in  a  low  voicei '  Yes,  mother,  I  did  go 
up  for  tlie  day.' 

She  was  silent,  and  much  more  disturbed  than  she  cared  to  own. 
Bhe  knew  that  Walter  could  not  bo  always  so  entirely  one  with  her  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  occupations  as  he  had  been  in  his  childhood ;  but 
she  did  not  understand  the  sudden  change  from  perfect  openness  to  this 
decided  concealment.  And  her  mind  instinctively  turned  to  the  many 
sacrifices  she  had  been  making  while  he  had  been  spending  money 
recklessly. 

*  It  must  have  cost  you  more  than  a  pound,'  she  said  at  last,  in  a 
constrained  voice. 

*  Mother,  dear,'  he  said,  rising  from  his  chair  and  leaning  over  her, 
'  this  distrust  must  not  go  on  between  us;  I  wish  you  could  be  sure 
that  I  am  not  deceiving  you.  I  should  be  so  thankful  if  you  could 
trust  me  a  little  longer.' 

Mrs.  Harland  looked  up  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
for,  however  unreasonably,  she  had  begun  to  feel  that  she  was  utterly 
alone  and  helpless.  If  Walter  were  leading,  in  any  way,  a  separate 
life  from  hers,  where  was  to  be  her  stay  and  comfort  ? 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  all  then,  mother  ?  I  will  if  you  wish  it;  but  I 
had  much  rather  not.  Tliere  is  no  use  in  doing  so ;  and  you  will  know 
soon  enough,'  he  said  at  last. 

*  You  are  sure  yon  are  in  no  trouble,  Walter;  no  disgrace  ?' 

*  Certainly  in  no  disgrace,'  replied  the  young  man. 

*  Well,  trouble,  then  ?  If  you  are  in  trouble,  my  boy,  who  can 
share  it  so  well  and  so  lovingly  as  your  mother  ? ' 

*  But  you  could  not  help  me  in  this  one.  Now,  let  us  make  a  com- 
pact ;  I  will  tell  you  why  I  went  to  London,  and  why  I  am  making  such 
haste  to  learn  music,  and  everything  else  you  wish  to  know,  in  six 
months,  if  not  befure.' 

And  so  once  more  the  compact  was  made,  and  the  music-lessons 
went  on,  and  became  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.  IVirs.  Harland  had  always  cared  for  classical  music,  and  was 
able  to  give  her  son  the  kind  of  instruction  he  desired.  He  had,  how- 
ever, an  odd  way  of  learning,  for  he  made  her  describe  to  him  the 
position  of  the  notes,  and  insisted  on  playing  all  his  exercises  by  ear. 

Four  months  out  of  the  six  had  passed,  and  he  had  really  made 
wonderful  progress;  as  indeed  he  ought,  for  he  did  very  little  else 
when  he  was  at  home.  Formerly  he  had  done  much  of  the  household 
accounts,  and  had  read  to  her.  Now  he  had  grown  very  idle,  she 
thought,  for  he  always  begged  that  she  would  read  to  him,  and  manage 
everyt*hing  herself. 

By-and-bye  the  piano  was  sent  home,  for  he  had  decided  to  have 
some  lessons  on  the  organ,  and  he  could  not  afford  both.  This  was 
another  trial  to  Mrs.  Harlaud,  for  the  music  had  become  a  great 
pleasure  to  her ;  and  now  she  was  obliged  to  do  without  it,  and  she 
was  also  deprived  of  Walter's  company  three  times  a- week.  But  she 
bore  it  all  patiently,  because  he  wished  it. 

*  I  do  so  wish  we  could  get  a  piano  of  our  own,  Walter,'  she  said 
one  dav.  '  I  had  no  idea  it  would  bo  such  a  pleasure  to  us.  Might 
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we  venture  to  sink  a  little  money,  do  you  think  ?     Wliat  we  spend  in 
hiring  is  so  unsatisfactory,  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it.* 

*  It  will  not  do  to  sink  money  though,  for  that  involves  loss  of 
income.' 

'  I  know  it  does ;  hut  the  Grahams  have  taken  a  house  at  Seaham ; 
80  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  going  to  retire,  and  everybody  has  said 
all  along  that  the  Jacobs  mean  you  to  have  his  situation.  Mrs.  Graham 
herself  told  me  it  was  worth  300/.  a-year,  and  that  they  would  not 
have  left  Lilboume  if  his  father  had  not  died  and  left  him  his  business 
at  Seaham.  Of  course,  300Z.  a-year  would  make  a  great  difference  in 
what  we  could  do.* 

*  It  would  indeed,*  said  the  young  man. 

*  And  yet,  Walter,*  continued  his  mother,  *  you  seem  so  strangely 
indifferent  about  it ;  you  really  have  no  energy  now.  Why  should  yon 
not  go  to  Mr.  Jacob  to-morrow  morning  in  his  private  room,  and  ask 
him  definitely  whether  he  can  give  you  the  appointment  ?  * 

*  It  would  be  of  no  use,  mother;  I  told  you  so  once  before.  Don*t 
you  remember  when  we  made  our  compact  ?  ' 

*  I  remember  your  saying  so,  of  course;  but  it  is  really  quite  childish 
to  let  a  good  thing  slip  through  your  fingers  from  some  absurd  scruple. 
And  that  is  what  you  are  doing.' 

Walter  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  with  some  large  fruit  nets  he 
was  making;  his  fingers  going  more  and  more  quickly  and  nervously, 
as  his  mother  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Here  again  was  some  mystery,  which  worried  and  irritated  her  so 
much  that  she  could  hardly  bear  to  abide  by  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  wait  till  the  time  came  for  explanation. 


THE    MARTYR    OF    MELANESIA.* 

iHE  name  of  another  IMissionary  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church  has  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs.  Bishop  Mackenzie  lost  his  life  by  deadly  fever 
in  seeking  to  give  Christian  teaching  to  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa,  and  now  Bishop  Patteson  has  been  slain 
by  Melanesian  savages,  just  when  triumphs  through  the  name  of 
Jesus  were  beginning  to  cheer  those  who  had  given  years  of  dangerous 
labour  amongst  these  islands  of  the  Southern  seas.  The  cruelties  of 
Portuguese  slave-dealers  caused  his  worst  sorrows  to  the  tender  heart 
of  Bishop  Mackenzie  •  it  was  in  vengeance  for  the  deceitful  rapine  of 
the  man-stealers  of  Fiji  and  Queensland  that  the  ignorant  natives  of 
Santa  Cruz  slew  Bishop  Patteson.  Two  Christian  heroes  they  were 
— representatives  one  of  Cambridge,  the  other  of  Oxford— ^ and  may 
their  lives,  so  simple  and  yet  so  sublime,  stir  up  many  another  student 
at  our  ancient  universities  to  emulate  their  glorious  deeds  and  to 
attain  their  perfect  end. 

•  We  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  embodied  in  this  paper  to 
Mhsion  Life — a  sixpenny  Missionary  Mag.izine,  published  by  W.  Wells  Gardner, 
London,  and  which  ought  to  have  the  support  of  all  church-folk. 
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Jolin  Coleridge  Patteson,  son  of  one  judge  and  nephew  of  another, 
was  born  April  1,  1827.  Hie  following  graphic  sketch  has  been  given 
to  the  world  by  Miss  Yonge,  who  writes  from  personal  knowledge  : — 

*  lie  was  educated  first  at  the  old  foundation  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and 
af tf^rwards  at  Eton ;  and  it  may  be  worth  rememberiu^r  now,  that  at  tfie  last 
niontfin  but  one,  in  the  thronjr  of  boys  and  carriages,  Coleridffe  Patteson  vraa 
entangled  for  a  moment  niraiust  the  wlieel  of  the  royal  carnage,  and  would 
have  been  drawn  under  it,  had  not  the  young  Queen  herseu,  with  ready 
Iiolpfulness,  held  out  her  hand  :  he  gi*a<ped  it,  and  the  aid  saved  him.  The 
(JueenV  carriage  rolled  «.»n ;  aud  probably  she  never  knew  whom  she  andsted. 

*  His  College  at  (.)xf«»rd  was  Balliol.  but  he  aftenvards  became  a  Fellow 
of  Merton,  and  .so  continued  after  his  Episcopate  be^n^  until  his  father^s 
death  made  his  private  fortune  ])eyond  the  sum  permitted  to  a  iSocins.  He 
^eems  to  have  gri>wn  up  with  an  uuvarj'ing  pui-pose  of  taking  Holy  Orders, 
ever  since  he  had.  as  a  litth*  child,  longed  to  say  the  Absolution,  because  it 
would  make  people  so  happy :  and  no  sooner  wiw  he  ordained  than  he  ob- 
tained the  curacy  of  Atfingtou,  a  small  new  church,  freshly  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ottery  8t.  Mary. 

*  The  place  is  in  a  rich  and  deliL^htful  part  of  Devonshire,  within  an  ewy 
walk  of  Fenitou  Court,  wh*^re  hU  family  had  established  themselves  on  Sir 
John  Pattestin's  retirement  from  the  bench  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  many  other 
relatives  and  friends,  all  fondly  attached,  aud  livinir  in  close  interconne. 
Nothing  could  have  b<^en  imai.'ined  as  more  delightful  to  a  yoimg  clerg^inan 
than  thus  at  once  to  *•  dwell  am«.;ng  liis  own  pt?ople,"  and  to  have  the'fresh 
interest  and  zest  of  gathorinjr  in  a  H-ntterod  tl»)ck. 

*  But  a  far  hifrher  call  awaited  liim.  lie  had  been  but  two  years  at 
Allington  when  tlie  lU^liop  of  New  Zealand  made  his  memorable  "^isit  to 
England  in  l^ot,  the  same  which  stamped  the  Missionarv  spirit  on  Charlea 
Mackenzie,  and  wa.^  aho  the  tumiiiir-point  with  Coleri(fge  Patteson.  He 
freely,  and  with  his  whoh*  soul,  offered  himself  to  work  under  Bishop 
Selwyn;  and  his  faih'*r.  ii:i  aged  man,  though  well  knowing  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  t  ver  ine**Uiig  on  earth  again,  gave  up  his  first-bom  son 
to  IIl"*  blaster's  ser\iie.  wi'Ai  the  fullest  and  most  cheerful  faith.  The 
home  he  left  was  one  of  united  cheerfulness,  briglitness,  and  love,  such  as 
miffht  to  many  have  heon  a  snare,  by  witliholding  them  from  the  higher  call; 
and  yet  the  thought  of  it  stemed,  in  future  yeai-s,  not  to  sadden  but  to  brace 
him  wlio  left  it.  It  was  alieady  known  that  he  had  an  unusual  aptitude 
for  languages :  and  so  rapidly  did  he  learn  Maori,  on  his  passage  to  New 
Zealand  with  Bl'^hop  8«'lwyn,  tliat  the  i^.atives.  on  his  lii-st  arrival,  asked  the 
imcomplimentar}'  question  of  one  of  the  senior  chir^'-y  <^f  the  Mission,  whv 
**hedid  not  speak  like  Te  Patehaua.''  This  verj*  remai'kable  power,  which 
almost  amounted  to  the  ^--ift  <f  tnu^'ues,  together  with  a  constitution  con- 
genial to  wann  climates,  an<l  a  ;r»*uius  for  seamansliip,  marked  him  out,  in 
Bl*ihop  .Selwyn's  eyes,  from  tlie  lirst  as  tlie  clu»sen  instrument  for  the  evan- 
gelising of  the  inlands,  wliich,  at  that  time,  f«>rnied  part  of  the  then 
enormous  diocese  of  New  Zealand,  which  absolutely  was  like  the  clove  of  an 
orange,  reaching  from  polo  to  pole.* 

The  islands  lying  nearest  to  the  Equator,  and  about  1000  miles 
from  New  Zealand,  are  (|nite  nninhal>itable  by  Europeans  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  Bishop  Selwyn's  plan  was  to  cruise  among 
them  during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  and  to  bring  away  any  of 
the  native  lads  that  might  be  entrusted  to  him,  keep  them  in  New 
Zealand  for  education  during  the  summer,  and  before  winter  set  in, 
take  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Bishop  Selwyn  made  his  first  cruise  amongst  the  islands  in  1840 
in  a  little  schooner  of  only  twenty-two  tons,  the  Undine.  In  this  tiny 
craft  he  safely  accomplihhed  the  10()0  miles  which  divided  New  Zealand 
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from  the  Loyalty  and  oilier  groups  of  islands,  and  after  cruising  abont 
amongst  tLem  for  some  time,  and  landing  wherever  there  were  no 
actual  signs  of  hostility,  he  returned  with  his  Srst  five  scholars,  who 


were  speedily  installed  at  St  Johns  College,  Auckland,  an  institation 
originally  established  by  the  Bishop  for  training  young  Maones  for  the 
ministry. 

In  1851,  a  new  and  larger  vessel,  the  Boider  Maul,  liaving  been 
obtained,  the  Biehop  again  started  for  n  four  months  cruise,  which  he 
repeated  in  1852  and  ISoS,  each  time  bnnging  back  a  larger  number 
of  scholars      After  his  return  from    England  with    bis  new  fellow- 
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worker,  and  future  successor  in  the  work,  he  still  continued  for  another 
six  years  to  make  freqnent  voyages  to  the  islands,  and  to  snpermtend 
the  work  at  Auckland. 

On  two  occasions  during  this  time  Mr.  Patteson  remained  for 
several  months  at  one  or  other  of  the  islands  to  keep  a  winter  school. 
Thus,  both  by  his  residence  amongst  the  people,  and  by  his  constant 
and  familiar  association  with  the  lads  bronght  from  the  various  islands, 
he  gradually  obtained  so  thorough  an  insight  into  the  whole  work,  that 
Bishop  Sclwyn  resolved  to  entrust  to  him  the  sole  responsibility  of 
carrying  it  on. 

'  I  wish,'  he  writes  at  this  time,  'you  could  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
thirty-eight  scholars  at  Koliimarama,  with  thirteen  dialects  buzzing  round 
him,  with  a  cheerful  look  and  cheerful  word  for  every  one,  teaching  ABO, 
with  as  much  gusto  as  if  they  were  the  X  Y  Z  of  some  deep  problem,  and 
marshalling  a  field  of  black  cricketers,  as  if  he  were  still  the  captain  of  the 
eleven  in  the  upper  fields  at  Eton ;  and,  when  school  and  play  are  over  con- 
ducting the  polyglot  service  in  the  Mission  chapel/ 

Bishop  Patteson  was  consecrated  on  St.  Matthias'  Day,  1861,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Auckland,  the  Bishops  of  New  Zealand  (Selwjm), 
Wellington  (Abraham),  and  Nelson  (Hobhouse)  officiating  ;  one  of 
the  Melanesian  lads  (Tngalana)  holdmg  the  Prayer-book,  from  which 
Bishop  Selwyn  read  the  words  of  consecration. 

The  following  account,  though  referring  to  a  period  prior  to  Bishop 
Patteson *s  consecration,  gives  some  idea  of  what  his  work  was  after- 
wards when  he  had  to  gain  a  footing  on  new  islands . — 

'  Leaviug  his  boat  some  yards  from  the  reef,  where  some  hundred  people 
are  standing  and  shouting,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  carrying  no  end  of 
presents  on  his  back,  which  he  has  been  showing  to  their  astounded  eyes,  oitt 
of  the  boat.  lie  probably  has  learnt  from  some  strav  canoe  the  name  of  the 
chief ;  he  calls  out  his  name :  he  steps  forward.  The  Bishop  hands  him  a 
tomahawk,  and  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  chiefs  bows  and  arrows.  The  old 
chief,  with  innate  chivalr}',  sends  the  tomahawk  to  the  rear,  to  show  that  he 
is  safe,  and  may  couiido  in  him.  The  Bishop  pats  the  children  on  the  head, 
gives  them  fish-hooks  and  red  tape.  Probably  he  has  wfth  him  a  boy  from 
another  island,  and  brings  foi-ward  this  sample,  and  tries  to  make  them  under- 
stand he  wants  some  of  their  boys  to  treat  in  Hke  manner.  Meanwhile  the 
Bishop's  eye  is  on  the  watch,  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed  Mr.  Patteson 
walking  on  inland  too  far,  and  the  men  ditLwing  him  on.  He  called  him  bade, 
and  afterwards  said  to  him,  *^  Didn't  you  see  those  bushes  alive  where  you 
were  going?"' 

*  The  whale-boat  is  manned  with  four  good  rowers.  The  Bishop  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  l*atteson  keep  a  good  look-out  whilst  approaching  the  island :  the 
natives  having  previously  shown  their  willingnej«  for  communication,  by 
lighting  fires  and  calling.  If,  as  the  boat  approaches,  a  part  of  them  retire 
into  the  bush,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  send  their  women  and  children 
away,  it  is  a  bad  sign  :  mischief  is  intended ;  but  if  all  remain  together,  the 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Patteson  generally  swim  through  the  surf  to  the  b^h,  leav- 
ing the  boat  at  a  short  distance,  the  risk  being,  lest,  touching  the  shore,  the 
natives  mi^lit  detain  it  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  which  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain.  After  the  party  have  landed,  they  distribute  fish-hooks,  beads,  &c., 
to  the  chiefs,  exchange  names,  write  them  down,  &c.  After  staying  a  short 
time,  they  swim  back  to  the  boat.  Thus  an  intercom*se  is  begim.  These 
preliminary  visits  are  sometimes  perilous.  I  know  of  two  instances  in  which 
they  were  "shot  at — one  at  Santa  Maria,  the  other  at  Mallicolo;  but  a  kind 
Providence  has  always  kept  them  from  harm.' 

The  scholars  secured  at  so  great  risk  were  brought  at  first  to 
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Auckland,  and  in  later  years  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  there  were  care- 
fully taught  so  that  they  might  become  missionaries  to  their  country- 
men when  they  returned  to  live  among  them. 

Here  is  a  sketch,  from  Bishop  Patteson's  own  pen,  of  the  scene  in 
the  school : — 

'  Come  into  the  hall/  he  says ;  '  they  are  all  at  school  there  now.  What 
do  you  expect  to  find  P  Wild-looking  fellows,  noisy  and  imruly  ?  Well,  it 
is  true  they  come  of  a  wild  race,  that  they  are  familiar  with  scenes  you 
would  shudder  to  hear  of.  But  what  do  you  see  ?  Thirty  young  persons 
seated  at  four  tables,  from  nine  or  ten  to  twenty-four  years  old.  Some  are 
waiting,  others  smnming :  others  are  spelling  away,  somewhat  laboriously, 
at  the  first  sheet  ever  written  in  their  language.  Well,  seven  months  ago  no 
one  on  their  island  had  ever  worn  a  stitch  of  clothing ;  and  that  patient, 
rather  rough-looking  fellow,  can  show  many  scars  received  in  warfare  .... 
Who  is  that  older-lookiDg  man,  sitting  with  two  lads  and  a  young  girl  at 
that  table  ?  He  is  Wadrokal,  our  oldest  scholar ;  this  is  the  tenth  year  since 
Bishop  Selwyn  first  brought  him  from  his  island,  and  he  is  teaching  his 
little  wife  and  two  of  his  countrymen.  Others,  with  bright  intelligent  eye 
and  thoughtful  look,  are  learning  the  Catechism ;  some  of  them  are  very 
satisfactory  candidates  for  baptism:  they  are  taught  such  Old  Testament 
histories  as  bear  most  on  the  New  Testament,  and  the  gi*adual  unfolding  of 
the  great  promise  concerning  the  **6eed  of  the  woman ;"  and  they  grasp  such 
teaching  wonderfully !  Some  of  them  are  very  clear-headed  fellows,  most 
of  them  very  docile  and  lovable.  If  you  come  in  the  evening,  you  will  be 
most  of  all  pleased  to  see  these  yoimg  people  teaching  their  own  friends,  the 
less  advanced  scliolars.  We  are  all  astomshed  to  find  them  so  apt  to  teach ; 
this  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all — no  mere  loose  talk,  but  catechizing,  ex- 
plaining, and  then  questioning  out  of  the  boys  what  has  been  explained.' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Bishop  Patteson's  work  for  the  ten  years 
of  his  episcopate,  during  which  he  never  visited  England. 

In  1863,  a  terrible  disease  in  the  form  of  a  violent  dysentery  broke 
out  in  the  College  at  Auckland.  Fifty  out  of  fifty-two  scholars  were 
attacked,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  none  could  survive.  Their 
sufferings,  though  borne  with  singular  patience,  were  terrible.  The 
dining-hall  was  now  changed  into  an  hospital,  and  the  Bishop  into  the 
head-nurse  and  doctor.  '  Night  and  day  he  nursed  them ;  no  task  was 
too  mean  for  him — washing  and  cleaning  the  poor  fellows,  making 
poultices,  mixing  medicines — he  lent  a  hand  to  all.'  All  but  six  of 
the  patients  happily  recovered,  but  the  same  disease  re-appearing  a  few 
months  later,  six  more  fell  victims  to  it.  To  the  Bishop  it  was  a  time 
of  especial  trial  and  responsibility. 

But  a  trial  harder  still  to  bear  was  to  fall  upon  the  Mission 
during  the  next  year. 

Several  visits  had  been  paid  on  former  occasions  to  Santa  Cruz,  a 
large  island.  The  people  had  a  bad  reputation.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  armed  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  wearing  the  usual  armlets  and 
necklaces,  and  strips  of  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  reeds  closely  woven, 
and  having  their  hair  plastered  white  with  coral-dust.  After  several 
visits  friendly  relations  had  been  established,  and  a  landing  safely 
effected  at  seven  different  places.  In  1864  the  Bishop  again  visited 
the  island.  Not  wishing  to  risk  any  life  but  his  own,  he  left  the  boat 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Atkin  and  two  of  the  Pitcaimers — Edwin  Nobbs,  a 
son  of  the  clergyman  of  the  settlement,  and  Fisher  Young,  a  lad  of 
about  seventeen — and  swam  ashore  alone.     He  had  spent  some  time 
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amongst  the  people  at  a  villngc  some  distance  inland,  and  it  was  onlj 
when  he  had  reached  the  boat  safely,  that  a  vollcj  of  arrows  was  fired 
at  them  from  a  body  of  some  three  hundred  natives,  who  stood  on  the 
coral  reef  which  he  had  just  left.  Fisher  Young  and  Edwin  Nobbs 
were  both  struck,  one  on  the  wrist  and  the  other  in  the  cheek.  After 
lingering  in  great  suflering  for  some  days,  both  died  of  tetanus,  aud 
were  buried  at  sea.  This  was  a  deep  sorrow  to  the  good  Bishop,  and 
he  never  recovered  his  former  buoyancy  and  mirthfulncss. 

In  1867,  the  head -quarters  of  the  Mission  were  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island,  where  an  estate  of  about  1000  acres  was  granted  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  occupied  by  the  Pitcaimers,  and  where  a  g^np  of 
Mission  buildings,  including  a  chapel,  sprang  up. 

Early  in  1870  the  Bishop  was  so  unwell  that  his  friends  were  most 
anxious  about  him ;  but  he  slowly  recovered,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
was  able  to  resume  his  usual  duties;  and  the  spiritual  husbandry  of 
the  past  years  has  now  yielded  fniit,  yni\\  promise  of  yet  greater  results. 
As  many  as  160  Melanesians  might  bo  seen  dining  together  in  tbo 
Mission-hall  at  Norfolk  Island,  whilst  from  all  the  islands  where  the 
old  scholars  were  settled,  the  most  hopeful  accounts  were  brought.  The 
first  ordained  native  clergyman — the  Rev.  George  Sarawia,  was  also 
making  good  progress  amongst  his  own  peoole  at  Mota,  where  the 
Bishop,  as  he  recorded  in  his  latest  letters,  baptized  no  fewer  than 
ninety-seven  children,  *  the  whole  Christian  population  being  present  as 
witnesses  and  sponsors.' 

But  grievous  hindrance  to  the  Mission  work  had  been  gradnally 
increasing:  evil  men,  greedy  of  gain,  were  kidnapping  the  natives  of 
the  islands,  and  shipped  them  off  to  labour  in   the   plantations  of 
Queensland  and   Fiji.     What  were  called  emigration  vessels,  whose 
captains  were  said  to  make  contracts  with  the  islanders,  were  really 
slave-ships,  whose  crews  carried  oflf  the  ignorant  natives,  and  treated 
them  in  the  passage  with  horrid  cruelty.     These  traders,  knowing  the 
trust  which  even  the  more  savage  islanders  had  in  the  Bishop,  basely 
imitated  his  vessel,  and  even  personated  himself,  in  order  to  entrap  the 
islanders.     These  outrages  led  the  natives  of  some  islands  to  attack 
the  crews  of  any  labour-ships  that  landed  on  their  shores;  and  the 
Bishop  was  well  aware  that  he  exposed  himself  to  imminent  danger  in 
continuing  his  voyages  amongst  them.     Nevertheless  he  did  not  flinch, 
and,  as  he  had  himself  foreseen,  he  was  killed  by  the  ignorant  savages 
in  revenge  for  the  misdeeds  of  some  slave-ships. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  scene  of  his  death: — 
On  the  20th  of  September  last  Bishop  Patteson  called  in  his  vessel,  th€ 
'  Southern  Cross,'  at  Santa  Cruz,  where,  in  1864,  he  had  already  been  in 
imminent  dan^r  of  his  life.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  no  canoes  came 
out  to  meet  uim,  and  only  four  were  observed  hoverin?  near  the  reef. 
'  Accordingly,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke, '  being  unable  to  mnd,  the  Bishop 
went  ashore  in  one  of  the  canoes  which  finally  came  out  to  meet  his  boat. 
This  canoe  belonged  t(.»  Taula  and  Motu,  chiefs  whom  he  know.  Mr.  Atkin 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  boat,  which  remained  in  company  with  the  canoes, 
then  reinforced,  and  four  in  number,  as  before.  In  about  three-ouarters  of 
an  hour  a  man  suddenly  rose  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  saying — "Have  you 
got  anything  like  thisP"  let  fly  an  arrow,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
volley  from  his  seven  companions,  the  boat  being  about  ten  yards  distant 
from  the  canoes.  Mr.  Atkin  was  shot  in  the  left  shoulder,  John  in  the  right 
one,  and  Stephen  trussed  with  six  arrows  in  his  shoulders  and  chest. 
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The  account  continuea : — '  The  Bishop  wrs  Rtill  ashore.  Mr.  Atkin,  with 
Mr.  BoDgnrde,  the  mate,  Charles  Sapi,  Joseph  Wate,  and  others,  put  off  egain 
ID  the  boat,  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Meanwhile  I  extracted  five  arrow-heads 
fcom  Stephen's  bodj;  the  sixth,  in  the  n^on  of  the  chest,  was  beTOod  mv 
teach.    "  Kara  i  Bisop ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow.    "  We-two,  fiishopi 


n  saw  the  boat  puU  over  the  reef.    No  caooee 
ae,  with  somethmg  like  a  bundle  heaped  up  ii 


The  tide  had  now  ris    , 

approached — but  a  tenanliess  ol-, _„ 

the  middle,  iraa  floating  alone  in  the  legoou.  The  boat  pulled  up  to' this, 'and 
took  the  heep  or  bundle  out  of  it  and  brought  it  awav,  a  veil  of  triumph  rising 
from  the  bmch.  As  the^  pulled  alongside  they  niuriuiired  but  oue  word, 
"The  Bodyl"  Yes,  our  dead  Bishop's  body,  wrapped  carefully  in  native 
matting,  and  tied  at  the  neck  and  ankles.    A  p^m  frond  was  thrust  into  the 
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bresustf  in  Trhich  were  five  knots  tied — the  number  of  the  aLedn,  as  they  snp- 
p08ed,  or  pot-sibly  of  thoee  whom  his  death  was  meant  to  avenge.  On 
removing  the  matting,  we  found  the  right  side  of  the  skull  completely 
shattered.  The  top  of  the  head  was  cloven  with  some  short  weapon,  and 
there  were  numerous  arrow-wounds  about  the  body.  Beside  all  this  havoc 
and  ruin  the  sweet  fdee  still  smiled,  the  eyes  closed,  as  if  the  j^tient  martyr 
had  ]iad  time  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  these  his  murderers.  There  was  no 
sign  r)f  ngony  or  teiTor.  Peace  reigned  supreme  in  that  sweet  snule,  which 
will  live  in  our  I'euiembrance  as  the  last  silent  blesi^ing  of  our  revered  Bishop 
and  our  beloved  fiiend.  We  buried  him  next  day.  The  good  shepherd 
givetli  his  life  for  the  sheep.' 

Tlie  following  is  one  of  the  last  letters  written  by  the  martyred 
Bishop,  and  refers  especially  to  the  work  done  by  George  Sarawia, 
whose  portrait  wo  give,  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Rev. 
E.  H.  Codrington,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  who  has 
for  years  been  an  honorary  worker  with  Bisho})  Patteson  : — 

'  St.  Cross,  Aug,  i>2, 1871,    - 

*  100  miles  E.  of  San  CristovaL 
'A  groat  movement  has  taken  place  in  Mota*  by  God's  good  Providence. 

*  Got»rge  Sarawia'st  two  years  there  have  no  doubt  done  much.  Some  of 
the  p«opl(j  say,  "They  (\iz.  George,  Charles!,  BenjamiD,  and  their  wives  |) 
have  helix'd  us  much,  by  their  way  of  living,  to  see  the  meaning  of  this 
teaching. 

*  1  found  tliat  many  lads — some  40 — were  regularly  living  at  his  stationy 
of  whom  some  10  or  20  could  ready  fairly  well.  The'  main  point,  however, 
was  tliat  whereas  they  had  every  opportunity  of  leading  a  wild,  heathen  life^ 
they  had  lived  regidarly  the  v.liole  time  with  George  a  good,  consistent  life* 

*  Then  1  found  the  pai-ents  everywhere  willing  to  promise  that  th^ 
children  should  go  to  school  and  be  brought  up  as  Christians.  Whereuponi 
after  some  time  and  much  thought,  I  resolved  to  baptize  not  only  all  the 
infants,  but  aU  children  up  to  about  six  vears  of  age. 

*  I  have  Litoly  spout  seven  weeks  at  Slota,  br(.»ken  by  a  tliree  weeks'  cruise 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  into  porticms  of  three  and  fom:  weeks. 

*  During  this  time  I  have  baptized  291  persons. 

*  Then  I  left  for  the  New  tlebrides  trip,  thinking  that  I  might  on  my 
return  ascertain  from  George  (Sarawia^  the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  and 
hoping  that  my  presence  might  not  bo  foimd  to  have  too  much  to  do  with 
the  juovenient  going  on. 

^  I  came  back  to  find  that  tlie  schools  ]iad  been  fully  attended,  that 
houses  were  being  built  all  about  our  station,  that  very  many  persons — some 
180 — were  constant  in  tlieir  attendance  at  morning  and  evening  school^ 
thou;rh  the  weatJier  had  been,  and  still  was,  very  bad. 

*  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
excitement,  no  outpouring  of  strong  feelings,  except  in  two  cases  (one  of 
which  wjis  not  Katinfactory  to  me,  and  the  man  remains  as  yet  unbaptized). 
But  people  said,  *  We  can't  tell  why  it  is,  but  we  do  feel  quite  different. 
Bf'fore,  v»o  did  not  attend,  and  went  on  in  many  of  the  old  wajTs;  now,  we 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  the  old  w:iyd  wo  stte  to  be  wrong,  and  we 
have  put  thuui  away.' 

'  So  the  ijchouling  went  on  steadily.  Classes  of  catecbumens,  with  me 
and  George,  udiniuod  by  degi'ees  to  pu].»lic  prayer  and  then  to  baptism. 
Striking  .scenes  thore  were:  of  old  enemies,  nion  who  liad  shot  each  othery 
old  men,  husband  and  wife,  being  baptized  to-rother. 

'S«»n»(;iimes  if  wo  got  a  line  day,  in  the  open  air,  with  some  himdreds 
looiiin^:  on  and  listening,  more  often  in  the  liitle  coral  chapel,  parties  of 


*  One  of  the  Biuiks'  group.  +  The  first  native  ordained  by  the  Bishop. 
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\  eight,  fourteen,  seven,  five,  or  more  were  baptized,  the  whole  Christian  flock 
standing  as  witnesses  and  sponsora  for  children.  They  say  by  heai-t  the 
General  Confession,  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  a  short  version  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  They  are  learning  also  the  Te  Deum,  Daily,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  we  meet ;  and  now  they  meet  in  the  little  chapel,  and  we 
pray  for  grace  to  keep  our  baptismal  vows. 

*  I  trust  and  pray  that  the  whole  island  may  soon  be  evangelised,  and 
other  neighbouring  islands  be  led  by  their  example  to  accept  Christianity.* 

It  is  very  grievous  that  the  greed  of  these  European  and  American 
kidnappers  should  be  allowed  to  mar  so  blessed  a  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  martyrdom  of  the  brave  and  gentle  and  learned  Bishop 
may  lead  to  Government  taking  active  steps  to  check  this  infamous 
traffic,  and  that  the  glorious  end  of  Bishop  Patteson's  life  of  self- 
devotion  may,  prove  a  blessing  to  Melanesia,  and  illustrate*  the  saying 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 


<ttl)apter0  on  tl)e  ISenetricitc. 

IV.  — THE    HIGH    AND    HOLY    PLACE. 
*  0  ye  Heavens^  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  Hiniy  and  magnify  Him  for  ever,^ 

[D  *  whither  shall  the  angels  bear  our  souls  away  ? ' 

We  have  a  general  feeling  that  somewhere,  a  long  way 
off,  there  is  a  country  where  God  and  the  angels  live,  and 
where  the  redeemed  go  when  they  die — a  happy  and 
glorious  land.  We  have  read  about  golden  streets  and 
golden  harps,  and  gates  of  pearl,  and  saints  in  white ;  and  that,  we  say, 
is  heaven,  and  thither  we  trust  the  angels  will  carry  us  when  we  die. 
And  it  is  *  somewhere  up  there,*  we  say,  looking  at  the  sky,  *  only  it 
mast  be  beyond  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  everything  we  can  see.' 
The  little  May-queen  in  the  beautiful  story  says  of  herself,  when 
she  is  dying — 

*        .        .        .    before  the  day  is  done 
The  voice  that  now  is  speaking  will  be  beyond  the  sun.* 

and  in  a  hymn  which  children  are  fond  of  singing  it  is  said — 

*  There  is  a  happy  land, 
Far,  far  away.' 

Our  chief  idea  of  heaven  where  God  has  His  throne,  and  where  the 
angels  live,  and  whither  we  hope  to  go  when  we  die,  is  perhaps  that  it 
is  very  beautiful  and  very  far  away. 

There  are  several  meanings  in  the  Bible  to  the  word  heaven. 

God  made  a  firmament  to  divide  the  seas  from  the  clouds,  and  He 
called  it  heaven,  and  this  we  know  to  be  the  air  we  breathe.  God  also 
made  the  firmament  in  which  He  placed  the  sun  and  moon  to  rule  our 
day  and  night,  and  in  which  the  stars  shine.  This,  also.  He  calls 
heaven ;  and  we  know  it  means  the  space  in  which  our  earth  itself 
moves,  but  of  what  heaven  is,  in  its  highest  and  grandest  sense — 
heaven,  God's  dwelling-place — we  know  little,  and  its  wonders  are  in- 
visible. ^ 

Its  mystery  seems  to  be  touched  upon  in  beautiful  words  in  the 
Book  of  Job :  *  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  His  throne,  and  spreadeth 
His  cloud  upon  it.'  *  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven/  our  Lord 
taught  us  to  say,  without  thinking  fit  to  tell  us  all  about  the  heaven 
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where  onr  Father  dwells ;  but  thronghont  His  life  we  see  His  heart 
clingiDg  lovingly  to  its  glory  and  its  peace,  and  rejoicing  over  the  un- 
dreamed-of happiness  He  had  in  store  for  His  people  there. 

Wherever  and  what<iver  this  heaven  may  be,  we  feel  that  we  mre 
very  closely  linked  with  it.  There  is  something  to  be  thought  oTer  in 
an  expression  often  used  in  the  Bible  when  the  invisible  world  and  the 
invisible  life  are  mentioned — it  is  that  expression  already  alluded  to  in 
thinking  of  the  angels.  The  Bible  shows  that  people  have  often  looked 
upon  angels  and  upon  heavenly  things  and  not  known  them  until  their 

*  eyes  were  opened.' 

St.  Stephen  *•  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven  and  saw  the  gloxy 
of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  BehoU, 
I  see  the  heavens  opened,'  as  if  the  glory  were  there  all  the  time,  bat 
hidden  from  mortal  sight  until  God  was  pleased  to  make  it  plain.  And 
dying  people  see  beautiful  scenes  sometimes,  and  hear  sweet  sounds, 
which  our  sight  and  hearing  can  seldom  trace. 

Who  can  say  what  wonderful  things  we  might  now  see  if  Gk>d  were 
pleased  to  open  our  eyes  ?  How  little  we  might  find  we  had  been 
aware  of  the  company  in  which  we  had  been  speaking  and  acting  and 
dwelling,  just  as  Jacob's  eyes  were  '  opened '  by  his  dream  which  brought 
heaven  so  near,  so  that  when  he  awoke  and  looked  on  the  lonely  coun- 
try in  which  he  journeyed  he  said,  '  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  That  was  an  awful  and  beautiful 
light  in  which  to  look  upon  the  world  he  lived  in. 

We  little  know,  perhaps,  how  much  of  the  heavenly  life  may  be 
going  on  around  us — how  near  in  our  want  we  may  be  to  where  we 
h>]]all  want  no  more — how  near  in  our  sorrows  to  where  '  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears.' 

As  for  what  heaven  is  like,  the  Bible  tells  us  but  little  of  that 
cither.  It  simply  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  happy  and  beautiful  beyond 
our  understanding.  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  haTO 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him.'  We  know  that  There  is  the  throne  of  Him  Whom 
yet  ^  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain,'  and  that  There 
our  redeemed  souls  are  to  spend  a  time  of  glorious  and  happy  rest. 

*  Blessed  arc  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;' '  yea,  saith  the  spirity  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours.* 

We  must  bear  in  mind  carefully,  because  God  has  taught  it  us 
carefully,  that  when  we  enter  heaven  at  death  it  will  be  to  wait  and  to 
rest.  There  will  still  be  something  even  better  and  more  perfect  in 
btore  for  us,  which  will  come  with  the  Resurrection. 

We  read  of  the  golden  city,  but  that  is  not  the  heaven  into  which 
we  enter  when  we  die.  The  golden  city  belongs  to  the  new  home  which 
God  is  to  create  for  the  children  of  the  Resurrection.  So  we  do  not 
suddenly  go  and  6nd  our  friends  and  kindred  all  in  the  height  of  the 
now  life,  some  of  them  crowned  kings,  perhaps,  all  busied  in  their  pur- 
Ruits  and  services,  into  the  midst  of  which  we  come  as  strangers. 
There  is  something  bewildering  in  that  thought,  though  if  God  had  so 
taught  us  we  might  well  have  taken  it  in  faith  and  thankfulness  all 
the  same,  lut  God  has  given  us  a  much  more  beautiful  thing  to  look 
forward  to.  He  teaches  us  that  the  departed  do  but  wait  for  us,  that 
they  without  us  shall  not  be  made  perfect,  and  that  we  shall  go  and 
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join  them  in  their  rest  until  that  day  when  God  shall  make  as  perfect, 
and  give  ns  in  heaven  an  everlasting  home. 

We  know,  of  coarse,  that  there  is  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion a  waiting  place  of  torment,  as  well  as  a  waiting  place  of  happiness, 
but  it  is  only  of  heaven  that  we  are  speaking  in  the  Benedicite. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
parity,  an(i  the  brightness,  and  the  gladness  of  heaven ;  but  it  is  but  a 
glimpse,  only  just  enough  to  show  us  how  good  a  thing  it  must  be  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ.  And  this  is  enough.  We  know  that  it 
must  be  glorious  to  look  upon  God,  with  the  holy  angels  about  Him, 
doing  His  will.  To  find  the  loved  and  lost  again  for  evermore  must 
be  a  joy  indeed ;  and  we  know  that  it  must  be  peace  indeed  to  meet  no 
angry  word,  no  unkindly  act,  and  never  ourselves  to  feel  within  us  the 
storm  and  the  disquiet  from  which  we  were  never  free  in  our  sinful 
earthly  days ;  and  more  high  and  beautiful  than  the  most  solemn  wor- 
ship in  which  we  ever  knelt  together  on  earth  will  be  our  worship  in 
heaven,  as  we  say  there  together  before  the  throne,  '  Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.*  What  more 
than  this  need  we  know  of  heaven  ? 


*  0  sweet  and  blessed  country, 
The  home  of  God's  elect ; 
O  sweet  and  blessed  country. 
That  eager  hearts  expect. 


Jesu,  in  mercy  bring  us 
To  that  dear  land  of  rest, 

Who  art  with  God  the  Father, 
And  Spirit,  ever  blest.' 


THE    VICTORY    OF    CHRIST. 
BY  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  W.  H.  LTTTELTON,  RECTOR  OF  HAQLEY. 

Bom.  vi.  9-11. — Knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  For  in  that 
He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once :  but  in  that  He  liveth^  He  liveth  unto 
God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  he  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
hut  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 

[HE  great  meaning  of  Easter  to  Christians  is  victory— the 
victory  of  life  over  death,  of  good  over  the  power  of  evil 
that  was  against  it;  in  short,  of  Christ  over  Satan.  His 
earthly  enemies  killed  Him ;  then  they  sealed  His  sepulchre, 
and  set  a  watch  of  soldiers  over  it  to  keep  it.  He  was 
dead ;  and  all  that  long  Sabhath  day  all  was  still  in  that  fair  garden. 
The  life  that  had  made  the  world  beautiful  seemed  over  for  ever.  The 
'power  of  evil  and  of  death  had  been  matched  against  the  power  of 
good,  and  had  seemed  to  have  proved  itself  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
The  Chief  Priests  rejoiced,  and  thought  themselves  safe ;  the  dis- 
ciples and  the  holy  women,  and  all  the  good  of  the  earth,  mnst  have 
felt  infinitely  sad.  For  once  again  in  this  evil  world,  and  in  a  greater 
and  more  complete  instance  than  ever  before,  good  had  seemed  weaker 
than  evil,  and  the  '  patient  abiding  of  the  meek,*  had  indeed,  it  seemed, 
*  perished  for  ever.' 

And  so  around  that  grave  in  the  garden,  not  only  the  holy  women, 
and  not  only  the  small  band  of  faithful  and  true  hearts  that  had  fol- 
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PRUSSIAN  lieutenant-colonel,  whose  regiment  had  been 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ilubertsborg,  in  17G3,  had 
received  his  dismissal.  He  was  a  braTO  and  excellent 
ofliccr.  lie  had  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  in  the  war, 
and  was  much  grieved  that  he  could  no  longer  march 
under  the  royal  standard,  and  scn'c  his  king  in  battle.  Another  cir- 
cnnistance,  too,  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  embittered  liis  Ufe. 
Since  his  dismissal  he  only  received  half-pay,  and  as  tlie  city  of  Berlin 
had  become  very  dear,  and  the  bravo  officer  had  seven  children,  there 
was  not  too  much  to  eat  in  his  house,  and  he  felt  that  if  sickness 
or  any  special  distress  came,  he  and  his  family  would  be  sorely 
pinched. 

The  brave  man  was  rather  proud,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  earn  the  necessary  bread  for  his  wife  and  seven  children  by  any 
other  employment.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  king's  duty  to 
help  him  in  his  trouble ;  so  he  wrote  one  petition  after  the  other,  which  be 
liad  sent  to  the  king  :  in  these  he  described,  in  touching  words,  the  sad 
condition  of  himself  and  his  family.  But  he  received  no  answer  to  all 
his  letters.  Frederick  the  Great  had  conceived  a  i)rejudice  against  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  which  had  first  led  to  his  dismissal,  and  now  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  petitions  being  attended  to. 

But  the  poor  man  had  a  kind,  influential  friend,  who  summoned  up 
courage  one  day,  and  spoke  to  the  king  about  him.  He  described  his 
friend  as  a  brave  man,  a  faithful  husband  and  father,  and  an  excellent 
oflicer,  and  he  spoke  of  his  distress  in  such  heart-touching  words,  that 
Frederick  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  determined  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  atone  for  the  wrong  that  he  had  done  him. 

But  an  event  occurred  which  frustrated  all  the  attempts  made 
to  help  the  poor  lieutenant-colonel.  One  morning  a  ])aper  was  stuck  up 
on  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  Berlin,  which  in  bitter  and  malicious 
woirds  reviled  tlie  king.  Frederick  generally  smiled  at  these  anonymous 
productions.  He  thought  that  he  ruled  his  people  kindly,  and  that 
his  subjects  loved  him.  Once  when  he  was  riding  down  the  chief  street 
of  Berlin  he  remarked  a  ^^eat  crowd  and  uproar ;  he  sent  a  sen'ant  on 
to  demand  the  cause.  *  They  have  been  sticking  uj)  a  paper  against 
your  majesty/  was  the  reply.  The  king  at  once  made  a  signal  with 
his  hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Put  it  down  lower,  so  that  the  people  may 
read  it  easier,  and  not  have  to  stretch  out  their  necks  so  far.'  At 
these  words  the  j)oi)ulace  burst  out  into  a  loud  hurrah.  The  insolent 
)jlacard  was  at  once  taken  do^>^l,  and  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Hearty  cheers  j,^reeted  the  king  as  he  rode  slowly  onwards. 

But  since  that  time  the  king  had  gruwn  older  and  more  irritable. 
Moreover,  this  paper,  which  he  read  himself,  was  so  shameful  and 
scandalous,  that  he  burst  out  into  a  fur}'  directly.  He  at  once  made 
known,  that  wlioever  discovered  the  author  should  receive  a  reward  of 
lil'ty  dollars  from  the  royal  treasury. 

The  author  was  no  other  than  our  poor  lieutenant-colonel. 
Want  and  misery  had  terribly  increased  in  his  house.  His  good,  brave 
wife  hail  fallen  seriously  ill,  from  trouble  and  anxiety.     The  expenses 
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of  the  doctor  and  medicine  rapidly  absorbed  the  officer's  small  income, 
60  that  very  little  remained  for  his  children.  The  unfortunate  man 
fell  at  last  into  bitter  despair.  He  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  king, 
Anger  and  despair  drove  him  to  write  this  insulting  paper  against 
the  king,  which  he  copied  out,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  fixed 
up  in  several  public  places  of  the  capital.  He  hoped  that  a  reward 
might  be  otlered,  and  then  he  intended  to  accuse  himself  to  the  king, 
and  claim  the  reward  for  his  wife  and  children.  What  might  become 
of  himself,  or  what  punishment  he  might  receive  for  his  insolence,  did 
not  trouble  him  at  all.  In  his  despair  he  had  forgotten  his  God,  and 
was  weary  of  his  life. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Frederick  had  offered  a  reward  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  this  paper.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel at  once  hastened  to  the  royal  palace.  He  announced  here 
that  he  knew  the  name  of  the  author,  but  that  he  w^ould  only  tell  it  to 
the  king  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  received  a  command  to 
appear  before  Frederick  the  Great. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  said  the  king,  as  the  officer  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  made  a  respectful  salute  before  him.  The  lieutenant-colonel 
mentioned  his  name,  and  Frederick  at  once  recollected  the  dislike  he 
formerly  had  had  to  this  man,  but  also  the  better  opinion  that  he 
had  formed  of  him,  and  the  decision  which  he  had  now  come  to  about 
him. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  said  sternly,  *  Do  you  know 
the  name  of  the  scoundrel  who  composed  that  insolent  paper  ?  * 

The  lieutenant-colonel  replied,  *  Your  Majesty  has  promised  a  re- 
ward of  fifty  dollars  to  whoever  can  name  the  author  of  that  paper.  I 
implore  your  Majesty  to  send  the  money  at  once  by  an  adjutant  to  my 
poor  family.  My  wife  and  children  are  almost  starving.  Have  pity 
upon  us ;  then,  1  will  at  once  tell  the  name  of  the  evil-doer  I  * 

Old  Fritz  gave  a  keen  look  at  the  officer.  Misery,  grief,  and 
despair,  were  manifest  on  the  man's  haggard  features. 

*  What  say  you  ? '  exclaimed  the  king. 

'  It  is  as  I  have  told  your  majesty,'  replied  the  lieutenant-colonel. 
*  Oh,  I  implore  your  majesty  to  send  at  once,  lest  my  wife  and  children 
should  die  of  hunger  before  the  help  comes  to  them.* 

Frederick  went  quickly  to  his  table,  took  a  roll  of  money  in  his 
hand,  and  rang  the  bell.  An  adjutant  entered  the  room.  *  Here,' 
said  the  king,  '  take  this  money  at  once  to  the  wife  of  this  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  return  and  inform  me  in  what  condition  you  find  the 
family.* 

*  Oh,  adjutant,'  exclaimed  the  lieutenant-colonel,  *  have  the  kind- 
ness to  go  as  quickly  as  you  can',  I  beg  you.* 

The  adjutant  promised,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  '  0  great 
and  merciful  God,  I  thank  Thee,'  cried  the  officer  now,  with  deep 
emotion ;  *  I  know  now  that  my  wife  and  children  will  not  starve. 
If  my  head  should  fall.  Thou  wilt  now  provide  for  them.* 

*  What  I'  cried  the  king;  *  who  wants  to  have  your  head  ?  * 

The  officer  then  said,  *  Your  Majesty  may  wish  to  take  it,  for  I — 
I  wrote  that  wicked  paper.'  He  had  scarcely  said  these  words  than  he 
fell  down  fainting  from  exhaustion  and  excitement. 

Frederick  was  bo  greatly  moved  and  agitated  by  this  scene,  that 
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he  could  give  no  help  to  the  fainting  man.  He  palled  the  bell  qnickly. 
Two  adjutants  who  were  waiting  in  the  ante-room  entered. 

'  Quick  !  *  cried  the  king.  '  Lay  this  officer  upon  the  sofa.  Fetch 
my  physician.     Give  him  some  wine  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

All  this  was  done  as  the  king  ordered.  The  unfortunate  man  laj 
pale,  and  without  giving  a  sign  of  life,  on  the  sofa.  In  great  agitation 
Frederick  the  Great  stood  beside  him,  and  gazed  at  him.  He  saw 
the  traces  which  misery  and  despair  had  graven  in  his  face.  Then  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself,  '  How  low  misery  and  want  can  reduce  a  brave 
man  I  Why  did  I  not  learn  earlier  what  I  have  learned  to-day  ? 
I  have  been  cruel  to  the  poor  man;  I  have  much  to  make  up  to 
him.' 

The  physician  arrived.  He  poured  a  few  drops  of  wine  into  bis 
mouth,  and  then  bathed  his  forehead  and  temples  with  it.  The  faint- 
ing man  opened  his  eyes.  His  first  look  fell  anxiously  on  the  king, 
who  stood  before  him. 

'  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  anything,'  said  Frederick,  in  a  kind 
and  friendly  voice.     *  Drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  revive  you.* 

The  lieutenant-colonel  drank  the  wine,  and  raised  himself  from  his 
couch. 

*  You  may  go  now,  doctor,'  ordered  Frederick  ;  '  the  adjutant,  too, 
may  remain  in  the  antechamber  till  I  ring.  I  wish  to  talk  with  the 
lieutenant- colonel  alone.' 

Doctor  and  adjnuint  at  once  left  the  room.  Old  Fritz  and  his 
officer  were  alone.  The  lieutenant-colonel  stood  up,  but  he  still  staggered 
with  weakness. 

^  Remain  sitting,  I  command  you,'  said  the  king.  The  poor  man 
obeyed.  And  now  Frederick  the  Great  stood  before  him,  and  asked 
him,  *•  Tell  me,  how  could  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  compose  such  a 
scurrilous  paper  ? ' 

*  Your  majesty,'  said  the  lieutenant-colonel, '  I  was  in  despair.  My 
beloved  wife  has  for  weeks  been  lying  seriously  ill  from  want.  My 
children  were  crying  for  bread.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  sent  in 
petition  after  petition  ])raying  for  a  little  relief.  I  have  never  received 
any  answer.  For  two  years  I  have  stood  every  audience-day  in  your 
majesty's  antechamber.  I  have  often  sent  in  my  name,  but  my  king 
would  never  see  me,  nor  listen  to  my  grievances.  That  was  enough 
to  noake  any  heart  at  last  hard  and  bitter.  I  cannot  steal,  and,  as  an 
officer,  I  dared  not  beg.  But  I  could  not  see  my  wife  and  my  four 
imfortunate  children  starve.  Alas  !  I  was  nearly  driven  mad.  I 
thought  to  myself :  **  Write  an  insolent  paper  against  the  king  ;  a 
reward  will  be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  writer.  Give  yourself 
up  then,  and  receive  the  promised  reward.  Your  wife  and  children 
will  then  have  bread  for  some  little  time  at  all  events.  People 
will  show  them  pity.  Your  head  will  fall  under  the  executioner's 
axe.  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  Your  wife  and  children  will 
be  saved,  and  your  misery  will  come  to  an  end  too."  Thus  I 
thought,  your  majesty.  Punish  me  as  I  have  deserved.  I  will  not 
murmur,  but  willingly  suffer  the  punishment.  I  have  done  wrong; 
1  confess  it.' 

Tlie  officer  ceased.    He  was  exhausted,  and  much  excited.   Frederick 
replied  in  a  severe  tone, — 
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'  I  shall  not  take  your  head,  bnt  you  have  acted  as  a  criminal,  and 
I  must  take  care  that  vou  do  no  further  mischief.' 

He  rang.  The  adjutaiH  came  in.  *  Take  this  officer's  sword  from 
him/  said  the  king.  *  He  is  your  prisoner ;  wait  with  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber till  you  receive  further  orders ;  but,  meanwhile,  give  him  to 
eat  and  drink.' 

The  lieutenant-colonel  handed  his  sword  to  the  adjutant.  Then  he 
saluted  the  king,  and  went  with  the  adjutant  into  the  antechamber. 

Frederick  the  Great  paced  up  and  down  in  his  apartment  in 
deep  thought  The  lieutenant-colonel,  meanwhile,  sat  iji  the  ante- 
chamber, and  refreshed  himself  with  a  meal  that  had  been  brought  to 
him.  The  difficult  confession  had  been  made.  He  was  quiet  now  in 
his  mind,  for  his  wife  and  children  were  provided  for  for  the  present. 
The  adjutant  who  had  taken  the  king's  money  had  just  comeback; 
he  told  him  that  all  was  going  on  well  at  his  home. 

*  Make  yourself  easy,'  he  said  to  the  lieutenant-colonel ;  *  there 
help  is  provided,  and  here,  with  God's  grace,  there  will  be  help  too.* 

The  unfortunate  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  compassionate  officer.  The  latter  hastened  to  the  king's  apartment 
to  receive  his  commands.  He  remained  there  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  he  came  out  again,  and  handed  a  sealed  order  of  the  king  to  the 
other  adjutant. 

*  Quick,  to  Spandau  !'  he  said,  and  the  adjutant  hurried  oflf. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  started  when  he  heard  these  words.  To 
the  fortress  of  ISpandau,  eight  miles  from  Berlin,  all  State  prisoners 
were  then  taken. 

The  adjutant  saw  the  poor  man's  emotion.  He  whispered  to  him, 
*  Be  composed ;  your  wife  and  children  are  provided  tor,  and  your 
imprisonment  will  not  last  long.  We  have  a  good  and  gracious 
king.' 

Soon  after  a  carriage  drove  up.  The  adjutant  hastened  back  inta 
the  king's  apartment,  and  then  returned  with  the  words,  *  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  I  have  received  orders  to  conduct  you  to  Spandau.  The  car- 
riage is  ready ;  have  the  kindness  to  follow  me.' 

In  two  hours  the  fortress  of  Spandau  was  reached.  The  adjutant 
gave  his  prisoner  into  the  charge  of  the  officer  on  duty ;  then,  with 
the  lieutenant-colonel's  sword  in  his  hand,  he  went  himself  to  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress  and  delivered  to  him  the  king's  written 
orders.  *  This  must  be  a  wonderful  story,'  said  the  commandant,  as  he 
broke  open  and  read  the  royal  letter.  When  he  had  finished  it,  the 
adjutant  told  him  all  he  knew  about  the  affair.  A  soldier  was  now 
sent  to  the  officer  on  duty,  with  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
brought  before  the  commandant. 

With  heartfelt  compassion  the  commandant  received  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  when  he  came  in.  He  had  been  one  of  his  friends  in  his  better 
days.  They  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  many  a  battle-field, 
they  had  often  shared  good  and  evil  fortune  together,  and  now  they 
met  again  under  sad  circumstances.  *  Old  comrade,'  said  the  com- 
mandant, deeply  moved,  *  you  are  now  my  prisoner  ;  but  to-day  I  may 
be  allowed  to  invite  you  as  a  friend  to  my  table.' 

In  the  large  room  of  the  governor's  house  all  the  officers  of  the  for- 
tress were  assembled.     They  sat  down  to  table,  and  the  lieutenant- 
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colonel  was  placed  next  to  the  commaiulant  as  his  gnest  and  friend. 
Ho  was  gloomy  and  silent,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  for  eating  and 
drinking,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  cheerful  conversation.  But  the 
comuiandant  would  not  allow  his  friend  to  yield  himself  altogether  to 
his  sorrow  and  anxiety.  He  talked  about  many  a  battle  in  which  he 
and  the  lieutenant-colonel  had  fonght  together.  He  praised  his 
courage,  and  his  faithful  ser^^ce.  Tlie  poor  man  gradually  felt  cheered. 
He  was  in  a  circle  of  brave  men  and  comrades,  who  treated  him  respect- 
fully. He  almost  forgot  his  misfortunes  as  he  joined  in  the  talk 
about  brighter  times  in  the  past. 

Dinner  was  over.  The  commandant  stood  up,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice, — *  (ientlemen,  come  nearer,  and  form  a  circle!'  Then  he  took 
the  astonished  lieutenant-colonel  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  circle, 
and  drew  out  the  kin.i^^'s  decree.  *  I  request  you,'  he  said  to  the 
officers,  *  to  listen  to  the  decree  of  his  majesty  which  I  am  abont  to 
read.'     And  he  read, — 

*  I  give  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  is  sent  to  you 
as  a  prisoner,  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  In  a  short 
time  his  wife  and  children  shall  follow  him  thither,  and  I  expect  to 
find  from  him  in  this  service  the  same  fidelity,  bravery,  and  deyotion 
to  duty,  which  he  at  all  times  showed  in  the  late  war.  The  present 
commandant,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  goes  as  governor  to  Magde- 
burg.    Signed,  his  affectionate  king,  Frederick.' 

All  were  silent.  The  commandant  took  the  lieutenant-coloners 
sword,  fastened  it  round  his  waist  again,  and  heartily  wished  him 
success  in  his  new  and  honourable  post.  The  lieutenant-colonel  was 
much  agitated.  He  clasped  his  hands,  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks.  Then  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *  0  Lord,  my  God,  Thou  art 
more  gracious  to  me  than  I  have  deserved  I  Forgive,  me  my  gricYoos 
sins !  Bless,  oh  bless,  the  Idng,  who  has  also  forgiven  the  misdeeds 
of  his  servant ! ' 

With  hearty  sympathy  the  officers  gazed  on  the  brave  man,  who 
was  deeply  moved  at  this  sudden  change  of  his  position.  Then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  commandant,  all  present  joined  in  a  loud  *  Hurrah  1' 
and  in  repeated  shouts  of  *  Long  live  the  king  ! '  J.  F.  C. 


^Tije  ffirusalieg* 

BY  DENHAM  ROWE  NORMAN,  VICAR  OF  MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

JHE  comparatively  small  number  of  Crusaders  who  remained 
loyal  to  Walter  Habenichts  and  Peter  the  Hermit  were 
eager  to  make  an  attempt  to  force  a  way  from  Constan- 
tinople—  or  Byzantium  as  it  was  then  called  —  through 
Asia  Minor  into  Jerusalem.  Restless  and  uncontrollable, 
these  untrained  and  undisci) dined  pilgrims  would  set  forward  without 
further  delay.  As  from  their  lawless  and  fierce  character  they  ren- 
dered themselves  a  constant  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Emperor  Alexius, 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  assist  them  with  ferry-boats  to  convey  them 
across  the  narrow  strait,  unto  the  Asiatic  side  thereof. 
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It  Tras  the  design  of  Walter  and  Peter  to  go  a  short  distance  on 
the  way,  and  having  found  a  suitable  spot  for  encampment,  there  to 
await  the  arriral  of  the  trained  and  hardy  soldiers  who  were  coming 
from  the  West  under  skilful  generals.  The  caution  and  discretion  of 
the  leaders  were  of  no  avail ;  the  impetuous  crowd  hastened  forward 
until  they  came  to  a  town  of  great  importance — Nice,  in  Bithynia. 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  neighbourhood,  these  crowds  were  constantly 
obliged  to  resort  to  plunder  in  order  to  supply  their  daily  wants,  and 
\vithin  a  very  short  while  from  their  arrival  they  were  imprudent 
enough  to  engage  in  a  regular  battle  with  the  Infidel  Turks,  which 
ended,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  in  a  complete  and  most  disastrous 
defeat.  Walter,  their  brave  leader,  who  had  ever  endeavoured  to 
restrain  and  control  his  excitable  followers,  perished  in  the  fight; 
Peter  the  Hermit  escaped,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the 
news  of  the  unhappy  end  of  the  expedition.  So  great  was  the  slaughter 
of  Crusaders  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  their  enemies  built  a 
column,  high  and  broad,  of  the  bones  of  the  slain,  as  a  token  of 
yietory.  Vast  numbers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  closed  their  miserable 
career  as  slaves  to  their  Turkish  conquerors. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  year  a.d.  1096,  the 
various  chiefs  who  had  undertaken  the  Crusade  in  real  earnest  were 
preparing  duly  for  the  enterprise.  About  the  middle  of  August,  God- 
frey, Duke  of  Bouillon,  began  his  march,  travelling  from  France 
through  Hungary  to  Constantinople.  This  wise,  brave,  and  prudent 
leader,  at  the  head  of  10,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin,  met  with  but  few  obstacles  in  his 
march  to  the  general  meeting-place. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  and  his  contingent, 
there  came  Robert  of  Flanders  with  a  Belgic  force,  Stephen  of  Blois 
and  Chartres,  and  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  Constantinople,  with  considerable  bodies  of 
troops,  all  anxious  to  hasten  at  once  on  the  march  to  Jerusalem. 
Another  army  came  soon  after  under  Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
brother  to  Philippe  I.  of  France,  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
other  great  nobles.  An  Italian  force  under  Boheniond  and  Tancred 
his  cousin  made  its  appearance  at  no  great  interval  of  time. 

This  imposing  array  of  soldiers  from  the  West  of  Europe  caused 
no  little  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  Greek 
Emperor;  and  though  to  a  certain  extent  assistance  had  been  asked 
by  him  against  the  Infidel  Turks  who  were  gradually  encroaching  on 
his  territory,  he  feared  that  this  levy  of  troops  might  prove  injurious 
to  his  rule.  It  might  have  been  thought  that,  from  having  asked 
assistance  from  the  West,  in  a  public  council  at  Placentia,  Alexius 
would  have  welcomed  right  heartily  this  succour,  and  have  willingly 
joined  his  forces  with  those  from  the  West  in  this  expedition  to  Jeru- 
salem. Jealousy  and  distrust,  however,  seem  to  have  caused  a 
division  of  opinion  between  the  Christians  of  the  East  and  the  Cru- 
saders from  the  West,  and  instead  of  a  joint  action  in  a  common  cause, 
there  were  angry  meetings,  which  ended  in  leaving  the  good  cause  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Western  Christians.  In  order  to  satisfy  Alexius 
that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  his  kingdom,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  violation  of  his  rights  as  Emperor,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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army  promised  ander  an  oath  of  fealty  to  give  up  to  him  all  they  elight 
conquer ! 

Much  to  the  relief  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  the  great  chiefs,  God- 
frey, Bohemond,  Hobcrt  of  Flanders,  Raymond,  and  others,  now 
determined  to  set  forward  on  the  route  to  Jerusalem.  They  resolv^, 
having  crossed  the  straits  into  Asia,  to  pursue  their  journey  in  a  soath- 
eastern  line,  and  reach  the  holy  city  by  the  most  accessible  roods. 

Winter  having  been  s{)cnt  in  collecting  the  various  national  con- 
tingents, about  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  1097,  the  whole  body  of 
Western  Crusaders,  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Godfrey,  began  to 
advance,  and  in  a  very  few  days  reached  the  plains  of  Nice,  where 
the  unfortunate  followers  of  Walter  and  Peter  had  met  with  such  a 
terrible  disaster.  An  army,  said  to  have  been  300,000  strong,  was  not 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  summary  manner  that  had  been  used  with  a 
crowd  of  ill-trained,  ill-provisioned,  almost  unarmed  pilgrims,  and  a 
really  serious  defence  had  now  to  be  made  by  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nice.  Kilidgc  Arslan,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  made  every  effort  to  resist 
the  invading  army,  and  showed  both  courage  and  valour  in  defending 
his  stronghold ;  but  after  a  desperate  encounter,  continued  for  many 
days,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  greater  numbers  and  more  dexterous 
skill,  and  abandon  his  capital  to  the  army  of  the  Crusaders. 

A  great  and  mortifying  disappointment  foil  to  the  lot  of  the 
Crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  siege  at  Nice,  which  had  been  carried  on. 
from  May  14  to  June  20,  a.d.  1097.  Their  treacherous  friend,  Alexius 
the  Emperor,  had  secretly  sent  an  ambassador  to  Nice,  offering  terms 
apparently  more  merciful  than  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Crusaders — enraged  as  they  now  were  by  the  sight  of  the  column  of 
bones  which  had  been  reared  in  the  plain — and,  when  the  si^ge  was 
raised,  instead  of  having  a  license  of  war  to  pillage  and  plunder,  the 
Crusaders  found  the  city  protected  by  the  flag  of  the  Emperor. 

Resting  for  a  few  days  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  of  Nice,  the 
army  of  the  Cnisaders  about  the  ninth  day  set  out  on  their  journey 
afresh,  and  had  to  pass  through  a  terrible  amount  of  suffering  from 
intense  heat  and  thirst.  At  one  of  their  halting-places,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  a  coimcil  of  the  chiefs  to  divide  the  army  and  pursue  the 
jouniey  in  two  bodies,  one  under  Bohemond,  Tancred,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  the  other  under  Godfrey,  Raymond, 
Adhemar,  the  pope's  legate,  and  Hugh  of  Vermandois. 

The  watchful  foe  had  observed  this  movement,  and  feeling  himself 
a  match  for  the  smaller  and  weaker  division  under  Bohemond,  Kilidge 
Arslan  hastened  to  attack  it  before  assistance  could  be  rendered  by 
Godfrey.  At  Dorylasum  a  severe  engagement  took  place  between  the 
two  armies.  Fortunately  for  the  Crusaders,  on  the  first  tidings  of 
danger,  messengers  had  been  sent  to  Godfrey  with  entreaties  for  speedy 
help,  and  these  troops  from  Godfrey "s  division  arriving  at  the  turning- 
point  of  the  battle,  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  army  was  soon  sealed. 
There  was  a  perfect  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  an  immense  amount  of  spoil 
was  found  in  the  camp  which  had  been  abandoned.  This  first  pitched 
battle  between  the  Crusaders  and  the  Turks  in  open  field,  and  which  was 
such  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Christians,  was  fought  July  4,  a.d.  1097. 
Robert  Monachus,  winding  up  his  description  of  this  battle,  says, — 
'  AVho  can  tell  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  found  !  The 
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liorseE,  miileE,  camels,  ami  asses,  could  not  be  numbered.     The  poor 
insUntly  became  rich,  and  the  naked  tvcre  clothed.' 

After  a  brief  repose  of  three  dajs,  the  Crusaders  starteil  once  more 
on  their  perilous  march,  aud  as  they  were  travelling  across  the  ban-en 


plains  of  Phrjgia,  they  had  to  bear  with  severe  privations  and  hordBfaipa. 
The  heat  of  midsummer  nas  almost  intolerable,  and  dailj  numbers 
vere  cut  off  by  disease  and  exhaustion.  At  length,  Antioch  in  Pisidift 
— called  then  Antiochetta — was  reached.  It  was  here  that  a  fresh 
trouble  befell  the  army  of  the  Cross.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  chief  in 
1,  vho  in  earlier  life  had  accompanied  William  of  Normandy 
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in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  wlio  was  fond  of  hunting,  whilst  ont 
on  a  i-hort  oxpoilition  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  and  so  seriously  wounded, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Nor  did  tho  effects  of  these  wounds  pass 
oif  easily  and  soon,  for  the  good  duke  had  to  be  borae  on  a  litter  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

From  this  point  the  Crusaders  marched  in  divisions  apart,  each 
making  its  way  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  One  part  found  its  way 
to  Iconium ;  another,  that  under  the  brave  and  resolute  Tancred,  arrived 
before  Tarsus  in  Gilicia.  ISerious  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
Crusaders  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  on  their  approach  the 
towns  were  peaceably  yit'lded  unto  them.  The  constant  feuds  and 
rivalries  of  the  Christian  chiefs  at  this  time  formed  a  very  threatening^ 
danger,  and  hindered  much  the  progress  of  the  army. 

if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  ns, 
the  leaders  were  much  more  anxious  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
governorships  of  cities  far  away  from  Jerusalem,  than  to  push  on 
and  secure  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City.  Thus,  Baldwin,  brother 
of  Godfrey,  becomes  Governor  of  Edessa;  and  other  princes  are  left  in 
charge  of  towns  which  were  taken  by  the  Crusaders  on  their  march. 

There  was  now  a  more  difficult  task  to  be  performed.  The  armies 
of  the  several  leaders  having  overcome  the  various  bands  of  enemies 
posted  in  the  towns  of  Adama,  Anzarba,  Marascha,  Mamistra,  Alex- 
andretta,  came  together  as  one  compact  body  before  the  famous  town 
of  Antioch,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October,  a.d.  1097. 
Here  the  fortL'^  cations  were  so  strong,  the  troops  of  tie  enemy  so 
numerous  and  elfective,  the  marshes  so  injurious  to  the  health  of 
Europeans,  that  many  Cmsaders  began  to  despair  of  success.  In  a 
council  of  war,  Itaymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  had  to  advise  conrago 
and  promptitude  on  his  fellow-knights,  and  addressed  them  in  words 
nearly  as  follows  : — *  The  power  of  God,  which  has  hitherto  given  na 
victory,  will  still  be  our  spear  and  shield  ;  and  while  we  are  favoured 
by  Heaven,  we  will  not  fear  cither  princes,  or  places,  or  times.* 

Constant  attempts  were  now  made  to  batter  down  the  towers  of 
Antioch,  and  to  scale  the  walls,  but  the  arrows  of  the  besieged  sadly 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Cnisaders.  As  time  went  on  and  supplies 
grew  less,  many  of  the  conmion  soldiers  deserted.  Even  men  high  in 
rank  deserted  the  cause,  such  as  Stephen  of  Blois  ;  William,  Count  of 
Melun,  sumamed  the  Cari^enter;  Peter  tho  Hermit,  the  promoter  of 
the  Crusades;  and  others. 

Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  ITobj  TFor,  thus  writes  of  the  desertion 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  (cap.  x\\\.  p.  29)  : — *  The  siege  grew  long,  and 
victuals  short,  in  the  Christians'  camp  :  and  now  Peter  the  Hermit, 
being  brought  to  the  touchstone,  discovered  what  base  metal  he  was  of, 
ran  away  with  some  other  of  good  note,  and  were  fotched  back  again 
and  bound  with  a  new  oath  to  prosecute  the  war.'  Again,  at 
cap.  viii.  p.  13  : — *When  the  siege  grew  hot,  his  devotion  grew  cold  ; 
he  found  a  difference  betwixt  a  voluntary  fast  in  his  cell  and  a  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  famine  in  a  camp,  so  that,  being  well  hunger- 
pinched,  this  cunning  companion,  who  was  the  trumpet  to  sound  a 
march  to  others,  secretly  sounded  a  retreat  to  himself.' 
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Faihest  Lord  Jesus, 

Ruler  of  all  nation?, 
O  Thou  of  God  and  man  the  Son : 

Thee  will  I  cherish. 

Thee  will  I  honour. 
Thou  xaj  soul's  glory,  shield,  and  tower ! 


II. 

Fair  are  the  woodlands, 

Fairer  ?till  the  moadows, 
Robed  in  their  jrarb  of  lovely  spring: 

Jesus  shinos  fairer, 

Jenus  shines  purer, 
Who  makes  the  woeful  heart  to  sing 
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III. 

Fair  is  the  sunshine. 

Fairer  still  the  moouliffht. 
And  all  the  heavenly  starry  host ; 

Jesus  shines  brighter, 

Jesus  shines  purer. 
Then  adl  the  angels  heaven  can  boast  I 


OTob)  antr  CTalf  in  tije  Marfeet. 

OMESTIC  animals  of  all  kinds  must  necessarily  suffer 
when  exposed  for  sale :  it  is  bad  enough  for  them  to  find 
themselves  in  strange  places,  crowded  together,  handled 
and  disturbed — all  this  cannot  be  avoided.  Great  is  the 
misery  of  timid  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  truck,  among  the 
hissing,  whistling,  clanking,  bjimping,  shouting,  shoving,  and  shunting 
of  a  railway  station.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  unavoidable  discomfort 
which  thus  arises  should  so  often  be  needlessly  increased  by  thought- 
lessness, ignorance,  greed  of  gain,  and  even  wanton  cruelty.  Cattle- 
markets  are  always  crowded  with  boys  and  men  with  sticks.  Endless 
is  the  goading,  prodding,  beating,  and  knocking  on  the  horns.  The 
fellows  think  it  smart  if  they  can  hit  the  poor  beasts  so  as  to  hurt 
them  and  make  them  wince.  This  should  be  peremptorily  stopped  by 
the  police  and  public. 

Of  all  the  painful  sights  of  a  market,  the  most  painful  is  to  me  a 
cow  and  her  calf.  The  latter  muzzled,  the  former  with  a  distended 
nddcr,  has  to  feel  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  poor  baby  to  recruit 
its  own  waning  strength,  and  relieve  her.  Add  to  this  her  anxiety 
and  fears — more  for  the  calf  than  herself — the  countless  enemies  she 
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sees  in  men  and  women,  dogs  and  boys,  and  yon  may  gnesB  at  her 
suffering.     No  wonder  she  is  half  wild  with  terror  and  rage. 

It  is  sad  to  think,  that  in  most  cases  the  calf  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  poor  cow.     In  a  village  in  Leicestershire,  where  most 
inhabitants  are  small  graziers,  a  good  man  telling  me  the  history 
of  his   old  cow,  said  that  when   a  heifer,  and  with  her  first  calf, 
she  wonld  not  be  driven  to  market,  she  was  so  savage ;  so  he  had 
bought  her,  perhaps  more  cheaply,  in  private,  out  of  a  bam  where  she 
was  put  up.     One  morning  in  a  market- town,  I  saw  a  heifer  and  her 
first  calf  in  the  street.     Her  owner  was  most  kind  to  it,  and  asked  the 
passers-by  to  avoid  scaring  the  poor  young  mother.     She  ran  at  boys, 
she  ran  at  dogs,  which  their  masters  might  have  kept  away.     I  soon 
dispersed  a  brigade  of  volunteer  boy-drovers,  all  with  sticks,  and  I  in- 
spired them  with  awe  by  pulling  out  my  sketch-book.     The  good  man 
soothed  the  cow,  and  presently  relieved  her  from  some  of  the  milk, 
which  was  not  easy  to  do.     The  animal  never  ran  at  me,  she  seemed  to 
know  that  I  helped  to  keep  her  from  being  annoyed.     Ladies  passed, 
and  well-to-do  women  with  their  children.     I  fear  none  of  them  re- 
alised what  this  poor  animal  suffered  through  her  love  of  her  offspring. 
Can  they  imagine  what  they  would  feel,  exposed  for  sale  in  a  strange 
country,  among  enemies  in  the  slave-market  ?   Cows  and  calves  always 
suggest  that  to  me.     It  is  the  birthright  of  man  to  be  gentle,  kind, 
and  considerate  to  his  inferior  fellow-creatures.    He  should  be  the  more 
kind  as  he  is  more  above  them.     A  savage  Abyssinian  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  cannot  devise  any  other  means  of  carrying  an  animal  than  head 
down  and  legs  up,  tied  together,  and  slung  on  a  cameVs  back ;  bat 
hearty  English  yeomen,  and  their  buxom  wives,  should  not  be  like 
poor  wretched  Africans,  and  torture  their  friends  in  fur  and  feather, 
whether  it  be  chicken  or  duck,  goose  or  pigeon,  calf  or  lamb,  sheep 
or  cattle.     Remember  that  they  icel  pain,  and  in  your  necessary  deal- 
ings with  them  for  your  own  profit  in  shop,  or  market,  or  farmyard,  try 
to  make  that  pain  and  suffering  as  little  as  possible. 
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Chapter  III. 

RS.  HARLAND  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  to  her  son, 
as  usual,  one  night,  and  then  he  went  to  bed.  It  happened 
to  be  St.  Luke's  day,  and  the  first  Lesson  was  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.  After  Walter  had  gone  tc 
bed,  she  sat  pondering  on  over  the  history.  She  was  filled 
with  sympathy  with  the  lonely  man  who  had  once  been  so  respected 
and  so  prosperous.  Like  him,  she  had  once  appeared  to  have  '  a  hedge 
about  her  house ; '  and  now,  like  him,  she  stood  almost  alone,  and  with 
none  to  counsel  her.  Walter  indeed  was  just  as  afiectionate  and  atten- 
tive to  her  as  ever;  but  he  was  keeping  his  inner  life  hidden  from  her; 
and  her  resignation,  she  well  knew,  had  never  reached  the  point  of  being 
able  to  say  truly,  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord.' 

Suddenly  another  verse  of  the  chapter  rose  up  in  her  mind :  *  It 
may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned.*     What  Job  had  done  when  this  fear 
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occurred  to  her  she  did  after  her  own  manner.  In  the  little  sitting- 
room,  with  the  Bible  open  at  her  side,  she  knelt  down  and  entreated 
that  iliore  might  be  no  secret  sin  at  the  root  of  all  her  son's  strange 
conceahuent.  Tliis  would  account  for  his  abstraction  of  manner,  and 
for  his  determination  to  take  no  steps  abont  Graham's  appointment. 
But  what  could  a  woman  do  in  such  a  case  ? 

At  last  it  flashed  upon  her  that  Walter  would  not  ask  any  favour, 
because  of  the  stain  on  his  name  from  his  uncle's  misdoings,  and  from 
.the  cloud  under  which  his  father  had  unjustly  suffered;  and  then  her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  would  go  herself  to  Mr.  Jacob  withont 
Walter's  kn()wl(?dge,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  so  great  an 
injustice.  Wal tor  looked  pale  and  ill  the  next  morning,  as  if  he  too 
had  slept  little,  and  few  words  passed  between  them. 

She  got  his  breakfast  ready  as  usual,  and  was  quite  eager  that  he 
should  be  gone.  Hope  was  now  strong  within  her  that  the  wrong 
under  which  he  was  suffering  would  soon  be  righted. 

It  might  be  that  the  present  managers  of  the  Lilboumc  Bank  had 
learned  wisdom  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  one  or  other  of  the  Mr.  .Jacobs,  and  very  often  both, 
attended  every  day  when  the  bank  was  open.  It  adjoined  the  private 
house  of  one  of  them ;  and  as  Mrs.  Ilarland  was  shown  into  the  private 
business  room,  she  could  see  an  elegant  girl  gathering  flowers  in  the 
banker's  gardon.  She  knew  that  it  was  their  niece,  Louisa  Temple, 
and  she  wondered  if  the  windows  of  the  bank  looked  that  way  too. 
If  so,  and  if  Walter  worked  near  them,  no  wonder  his  thoughts  some- 
times went  astray  I 

But  she  had  no  time  for  much  thought,  for  punctually  at  ten  Mr. 
Jacobs  walked  into  the  room,  and  greeted  her  so  kindly  that  her  mind 
was  instantly  set  at  rest  as  to  any  cause  of  offence  on  her  part.  She 
found  it  more  difficult  to  begin  tho  subject  than  if  she  had  had  any 
pretext  for  indignation. 

She  was  j^roud  too,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  ask  a  favour  of  one 
who  had  taken  her  husband's  position  without  a  tenth  part  of  his 
talent.  But  the  thought  of  Walter's  pale  face  gave  her  courage,  while 
the  recollection  of  his  privations  made  her  humble. 

*  I  came,  Mr.  Jacob,  only  to  ask  you  if  Mr.  Graham's  place  in  the 
bank  is  filled  up.  I  understand  they  arc  leaving  Lilboume,  and  my 
son  would  bo  most  thankful  if  you  could  give  him  the  situation.' 

'Your  son!  Indeed  we  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  one  so  fit;  but  we  understood  from  him — ^  Here  the 
banker  paused.  *  On  reflection,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  explain  the 
circumstances ;  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  hatl  no  right  to  do  so.' 

*  It  is  no  misc(mduct,  then,  on  my  son's  part  ?  ' 

*  Misconduct!  Oh,  certainly  not ;  your  son's  conduct  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  since  we  have  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.' 

Another  visitor  was  announced,  and  the  mother,  more  perplexed 
than  ever,  walked  homewards.  At  her  gate  she  met  tho  clergyman  of 
her  district.  Should  she  make  a  friend  of  him,  and  trust  him  with  all 
her  anxieties  and  doubts  ? 

*  ^lay  1  turn  back  with  you  into  the  house  for  a  few  minutes  ?' 
asked  ^Ir.  Talbot;  *  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  that  hopeless  family 
of  Tuckers  in  Brown's  Alley.' 
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Mrs.  Harland  gladly  led  the  way  into  her  little  sitting-room,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  parish  details ;  but  her  mind  was  still  so  full  of 
Walter,  that  she  started  as  Mr.  Talbot  said, — 

*  How  very  well  your  son  plays  the  organ  I  I  listened  to  him  for  a 
long  while  after  service  last  night.     He  must  have  great  talent.' 

*  He  is  very  fond  of  it,*  replied  Mrs.  Harland ;  *  but  I  have  never 
yet  heard  him  play  the  organ.' 

*  Oh,  but  indeed  you  have.  He  has  accompanied  the  service  at  St. 
Andrew's  every  Sunday  evening  for  some  weeks.' 

*  Is  it  possible  V  Mrs.  Harland  felt  as  if  this  was  another  instance 
very  like  deception  that  Walter  had  professed  to  sit  by  the  organ  in  order 
to  learn  the  more;  and  had  never  told  her  he  was  actually  playing  it. 

*  I  hope,  if  you  are  as  fond  of  music  as  he  appears  to  be,  that  you 
will  come  to  a  little  evening  party  at  my  house  to-morrow,'  said  the 
clergyman ;  *  I  have  a  musical  brother  and  sister  staying  with  me,  and 
we  should  be  very  glad  if  you  and  your  son  would  come.' 

Mrs.  Harland  refused  at  first,  but  at  last  she  consented,  chiefly  on 
Walter's  account.  He  had  every  right  to  the  best  society  Lilbourno 
could  boast,  and  would,  she  felt,  do  nothing  to  discredit  it. 

When  Walter  came  home  in  the  evening,  she  told  him  of  the  en- 
gagement she  had  made  for  him,  but  not  of  her  visit  to  the  bankers. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  the  Talbots  to  ask  us,  mother,'  he  said ;  *  it  is 
a  swell  party,  I  think.  I  have  heard  from  the  fellows  at  the  bank  that 
the  Fletchers  and  Grahams,  and  a  good  many  others,  are  going.' 

Mrs.  Harland  thought,  with  some  dismay,  of  her  scanty  wardrobe, 
but  she  said  no  word;  and  from  some  of  her  stores  she  brought  out 
some  apparel  which  she  had  not  worn  since  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
and  which  made  her  look  so  well,  that  Walter  was  delighted. 

*  Don't  hold  the  candle  so  near,  dear  Walter,'  she  said,  smiling ; 
*  3*ou  will  set  me  ab'ght.' 

*  Did  I  hold  it  near  ? '  he  asked,  putting  it  down  hastily.  *  That 
dress  should  have  a  carriage,  mother;  but  1  am  afraid  we  must  walk,' 

*  Of  course,  we  will  walk.     No  hardship  on  such  a  lovely  night.' 

Chapter  IV. 

Mrs.  Harland  entered  Mr.  Talbot's  drawing-room  with  a  pleasure 
that  had  long  been  strange  to  her.  It  was  so  refreshing  to  see  bright 
things,  rooms  well  lighted  and  warmed,  and  to  be  among  refined,  well- 
dressed  people. 

In  fact,  she  hardly  realised,  except  on  these  rare  occasions,  how 
very  much  she  disliked  the  hardship  and  drudgery  of  her  present  life. 
She  had  thoroughly  valued  the  refinement  by  which  she  had  once  been 
surrounded  ;  and  though  the  loss  of  the  comforts  which  money  can  buy 
had  not  soured  her  temper,  it  was  a  great  refreshment  to  her  to  bo 
within  their  reach  once  more,  if  only  for  a  short  time. 

Everybody  was  so  kind  too,  and  so  glad  to  welcome  her,  that  she 
was  almost  able  to  forget  that  she  had  any  troubles. 

There  was  music,  and  Walter  both  played  and  sang.  Louisa  Temple 
was  constantly  at  his  side,  and  the  mother  liked  to  think  that  she  might, 
perhaps,  be  one  day  able  to  call  her  her  daughter.  Nothing  seemed 
too  presumptuous  on  that  happy  evening.     The  recollection  that  Louisa 
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was  considered  an  heiress  in  the  little  world  of  Lilbonme,  and  that 
Walter  was  only  a  bank  clerk,  did  not  depress  her  for  a  moment;  and 
even  jenlousj,  which  had  been  uppermost  once,  had  now  vanished. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  singing,  a  lady  came  across  the 
room  and,  seating  herself  bv  Mrs.  Harland's  side,  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.  '  Did  she  like  music  ?  If  so,  she  must  indeed  be 
having  a  treat.*  ^  But  was  it  not  sad  that  that  talented  yonng  man  was 
losing  his  sight  ?'  *  She  had  really  hardly  been  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing else  since  she  heard  it  a  few  minutes  ago.' 

Mrs.  Harland  did  not  understand  her. 

*  I  beg  pardon,*  she  said,  '  1  don*t  think  I  know  who  you  mean.* 

'  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  they  tell  me  he  is  in  Jacobs*  bank.  The 
one  now  standing  up  to  sing  that  duet  with  Mr.  Talbot.' 

'That — '  stammered  Mrs.  Harland.  '  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken; 
that  is  my  son.'  And  the  mother's  eyes  dilated  with  pride  as  she 
looked  at  Walter's  manly  figure. 

'Your  son?  Indeed  you  must  forgive  me.  It  only  shows  hew 
wrong  and  foolish  it  is  to  make  such  remarks  in  general  society.' 

*  Oh !  it  docs  not  signify  ;  you  must  have  been  misinformed  * 

The  other  looked  at  her  sadly  and  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  and 
changed  the  conversation ;  but  Mrs.  Harland  had  become  silent  and 
abstracted.  She  had  instantly  repelled  the  notion  of  which  the  stranger 
had  spoken,  but  it  rested  on  her  mind ;  and  gradually  the  truth  dawned 
upon  her,  that  what  perhaps  all  the  town  knew  had  been  hidden  from 
her.  This  then  was  why  Walter  had  learned  music,  because  he  conld 
turn  it  to  account,  and  why  he  had  refused  Graham's  place.  She 
waited  till  the  song  was  finished,  and  then  she  stole  across  to  her  son, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  said,  '  Walter,  take  me  home.' 

He  followM  her  out  of  the  room,  and  made  hasty  apologies  to  the 
Talbcts  for  iheir  abrupt  departure.     His  mother,  he  thought,  felt  ill. 

He  drow  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  felt  that  it  was  shaking 
^olently ;  and  so  they  walked  home  silently. 


©n  ti)e  ISutrtring  of  triffetent  HLxtea. 

A  REFLECTION. 
BT  JAMBS  HILDYARD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  INOOLDSBT. 

IS  delightful  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  notice  the 
various  shades  of  green  with  which  the  woods  and  gardens 
are  tinged,  with  the  mixture  of  bud  and  blossom  in  their 
different  degrees  of  maturity.  I  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  with  attention  which  of  the  trees  seem 
most  forward  in  the  work  of  vegetation,  and  which  to  lag  most  behind, 
and  I  fancy  I  can  trace  a  considerable  analogy  between  them  and  the 
characters  and  constitution  of  man. 

The  lilac,  the  willow,  the  spruce  fir,  and  the  poplar,  are  almost  in 
full  leaf  before  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  the  oak  have  shown 
any  symptoms  of  life,  while  the  hawthorn,  the  horse-chestnnt,  the 
laburnum,  and  the  walnut,  seem  to  occupy  a  kind  of  middle  place,  rather 
more  advanced  than  the  forest  trees,  but  not  so  forward  as  those  soft* 
wooded  specimens  which  are  in  the  van  of  the  year. 
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So  hove  I  seen  in  life  many  a  p  ecoe  ous  youth  mak  ng  an  early 
show  of  genius  and  counte<l  a  kind  of  prodigy  from  his  cradle  who 
has  in  a  few  years  been  left  ompletely  in  the  rear  by  others  who  scarcely 
developed  an  idea  before  fifteen  while  betw^n  thes  two  extremt  will 
be  found  the  great  mass  of  really  usefnl  characters  the  Etaple  of  the 
country  producing  a  fair  amotiot  of  Eernceable  wood  and  fruit  neither 
too  late  nor  too  early  m  its  display  not  attracting  particular  notice 
like  the  infant  prodij^y    nor  commanding  reverence  and  awe  like  the 


stately  oak    bat  valued    esteemed    and  respecte  1  their  life  long  for 
qualities  of  ever}  day  demand 

The  same  analogy  or  nearly  so  is  noticeable  m  respect  of  the  decay 
as  of  the  putt  ng  forth  f  the  b1  lom  and  leaves  The  first  to  flower 
are  for  the  mo  t  part  the  first  to  fade  The  earlie  t  de  loped  intel 
lectfl  as  well  as  bodily  frames  are  commonly  the  least  endunng  The 
law  of  CO!  pensation  holds  in  this  as  in  every  tiling  We  must  take  the 
gifts  of  the  (,reat  Crcat<  r  a  lie  pleases  to  bestow  them  and  n  t  be 
too  exacting  in  dtmsndin^  r  expecting  more  than  it  i  Hm  supreme 
will  to  g  ont 

He  is  the  wise  man  who  uses  to  the  greatest  possible  e\tent  the 
passing  season — an  early  one  to  some,  a  late  one  to  others,  short  to  all ; 
but  long  enough  for  the  purpose  designed  if  properly  employed,  and 
with  a  constant  sense  that  an  account  will  be  required  of  it  hereafter. 
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©ijapteris  on  ti)E  ISnutricite. 

v.— THK   SUN'S   TABERNACLE,  AND   THE   TREASURE-HOUSE. 

*  0  ye  Heavens :  0  ye  wafers  that  be  above  the  firmament^  bless  ye  the 

Lord:  praise  Ilim,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever,* 

E  mnst  tliiiik  now  of  the  heavens  in  those  two  other  mean- 
ings, the  firmament  of  air  which  we  hreathe,  and  the  fir- 
mament of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  we  are  speaking 
of  this  also  when  we  say,  *  O  ye  heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.' 
Look  np  some  day  wlien  tliorc  arc  but  few  clouds  about,  right  np 
into  the  blue  sky.     We  are  looking  into  boundless  space;  we  see  be- 
yond those  few  clouds,  and  our  earth  is  a  star,  always  moving  through 
that  blue  sky. 

The  blue,  boundless  space,  is  that  heaven  of  which  David  says, 

*  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Tliy  fingers ;  the  moon  and 
stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man  that  Tliou  art  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him  ?' 

Tliis  heaven  is  full  of  wonders.  The  silver  stars  shine  in  it,  the 
moon  moves  stately  through  it,  and  there  God  has  *  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun.'  This  sun  Gotl  has  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  light  which  hides 
it  from  us,  so  that  wo  cannot  guess  at  what  it  may  be,  only  we  know  it 
to  be  very  great  an«l  distant,  and  that  we  owe  to  it  light  and  heat, 
winter  and  summer,  si)ring  and  autumn,  day  and  night. 

We  can  learn  jusJt  a  little  more  about  the  moon,  for  it  is  mncli 
nearer  to  us,  and  has  no  such  veil,  so  that  we  see  her  hills  and  valleys, 
silent  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  and  lifeless.  There  are  other  planets  be- 
sides earth  moving  round  the  sun,  depending  on  it  as  we  do  *  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years ; '  but  of  our  l^oautifal  moon 
we  know  that  her  soft  light  which  we  love  is  an  express  gift  of  (Sod  to 
us  alone  to  *  lighten  our  darkness.' 

Besides  the  planets,  there  are  other  countless  stars  far  more  distant 
and  far  greater  than  the  great  and  distant  sun;  yet  though  these  stars 
are  countless  to  us,  God  *  telleth  the  number  of  them,  and  calleth  them 
all  by  their  names.'  We  cannot  tell  how  many  myriads  of  stars  too 
far  off  for  mortal  sight  may  also  bo  shining  beyond  those  stars  we  see, 
for  we  can  find  no  bounds  to  the  heavens.  When  we  look  up  into  the 
skies  we  no  more  see  their  depths  than  the  sailor  looking  down  into  the 
blue  water  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Neither  can  we  tell  how  ancient  some  of  the  stars  may  be.  '  He 
made  the  stars  also  '  is  all  we  know  of  their  creation.  It  may  be  that 
1  heir  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  years,  any  more  than  their  distance 
is  to  be  measured  by  miles. 

Then,  besides  the  ^?tnrs,  there  are  the  beautiful  mysterious  meteors 
which,  fleet  as  an  arrow,  dart  through  the  sky  sometimes  at  night;  and 
there  are  those  wonderful  imknown  visitors  the  comets,  coming  forth 
from  the  imseen,  moving  across  our  regions  for  a  while,  and  passing  to 
the  unseen  again — some  of  them  to  return,  and  some,  it  would  seem,  to 
pass  away  for  ever.  And  sometimes  the  return  takes  so  long  that  we 
are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  thought  of  the  great  length  of  the  journey. 
One  comet  may  have  so  far  to  travel,  that  the  little  child  whicli  kneels 
up  in  its  nursery  window  to  watch  it  may  only  see  it  a^^^ain  when  he  is 
a  white-haired  old  man ;  another  may  even  have  had  so  fur  to  go  that  it 
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might  have  left  Adam  happy  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  return  after 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  find  a  sinful  world  destroyed,  and  the 
ark  floating  on  the  flood. 

Does  not  all  this  speak  and  tell  us  how  vast  the  heavens  must  be 
in  which  we  can  lose  sight  of  those  great  wanderers  for  years  and  ages  ? 

Then  there  are  marvels  of  light  which  belong  to  the  heavens,  such 
as  the  beautiful  Aurora,  which  darts  up  sometimes  in  the  North,  and 
shines  with  splendour  on  the  gloom  of  polar  lands ;  and  there  is  beyond 
this  the  great  marvel  of  light  itself,  which  no  man  can  trace  up  to  its 
source  so  as  to  say  whence  and  what  it  is. 

It  is  light  that,  lik«  the  presence-angel  *  flying  swiftly,'  comes  from 
•afar  to  show  us  the  wonders  of  the  heavens ;  and  darkness  is  the  back- 
ground which  throws  out  these  wonders — darkness  is  to  light  the 
tinted  page  in  the  book  of  nature,  on  which  the  greatness  and  grandeur 
of  God  are  written  in  letters  of  fire.  Nothing  tells  us  more  plainly 
than  light  how  great  the  universe  must  be,  or  rather  how  boundless. 
Although  there  is  no  traveller  so  swift  as  a  flash  of  light,  yet  the  light 
of  stars  that  shine  upon  us  night  after  night  has  been  years  in  coming. 
We  little  think  sometimes  as  we  look,  perhaps,  through  the  telescope 
at  some  very  distant  feebly  shining  star,  that  its  light  is  only  feeble  by 
reason  of  its  long,  long  journey;  that  swiftly  as  it  has  flown  it  is  an  old 
traveller,  grown  so  old  on  its  journey  from  that  star  to  us  £hat  it  is 
older  than  the  earth  on  which  at  last  it  rests. 

From  whence  does  light  come  ?  The  moon,  we  know,  gets  her 
light  from  the  sun,  and  it  is  sunshine  that  makes  the  planets  glitter — 
dew-drops  in  the  fields  of  heaven.  But  what  shines  on  the  sun  ?  and 
whence  do  the  far  distant  stars  get  their  brightness  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  universe  which  none  can 
unfold.  *  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?'  God  once  asked 
of  man ;  and  no  man  can  tell.  Learned  men  who  can  take  a  ray  of 
light  to  pieces,  and  say  of  what  kind  it  is,  tell  us  that  even  the  sun 
borrows  its  glory.  We  can  only  bow  down  and  acknowledge  God  Him- 
self, in  Whose  *  light  we  see  light.' 

So  this  heaven  is  full  of  wonders — a  boundless  space  as  boundless 
as  eternity,  so  far  as  we  can  tell — a  region  of  marvellous  *  things  visible 
and  invisible.* 

What  if  those  we  love  are  looking  out  of  this  heaven,  watching  old 
earth  pass  on  her  yearly  path,  turning  to  her  daily  toil  and  her  nightly 
rest  ?  Who  can  say  but  the  universe  itself  may  be  our  Father's  House, 
and  the  sweet  stars  His  *  many  mansions  ? '  Who  can  say  but  our 
new  earth — our  pure  and  happy  new  earth — may  shine  out  one  day  in 
that  great  heaven,  one  more  bright  silver  star,  where  there  will  be  *  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,'  but  whose  *  glory ' 
will  come  straight  from  God  and  the  Lamb  ? 

And  now,  what  of  that  other  meaning  of  the  word  heavens  which 
stands  for  the  firmament  which  God  has  given  to  earth  for  her  use  and 
her  need  alone  ?  This  is  the  account  we  have  of  it  in  the  story  of  the 
Creation:  *  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God 
made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament,  and  it  was 
60 ;  and  God  called  the  firmament  heaven.' 
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This  is  the  air  in  which  the  birds  flj  about,  and  through  which  the 
lightnings  flash  and  the  wind  rushes. 

It  belongs  entirely  to  earth — it  wraps  it  round — and  as  earth  moves 
through  the  great  heavens,  this  firmament  moves  with  it. 

It  is  the  air  we  breathe.  When  it  is  pure,  it  is  health  to  ns;  when 
it  is  impure,  it  is  i)oison  to  us  and  death.  So  God  sends  His  winds  to 
rouse  it  and  cleanse  it,  and  He  has  made  trees  and  plants  to  drink  in 
those  portions  of  it  which  would  be  hurtful  for  us,  but  which  are  life 
to  them. 

There  would  be  no  sound  without  air.  Every  word  we  speak,  erery 
strain  of  music,  every  song  of  the  birds,  is  by  means  of  air.  The  air 
quivers  at  every  parting  of  our  lips,  and  every  step  of  our  feet,  so  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  book  in  which  we  ourselves,  without  being  able  to 
help  it,  are  writing  down  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  history  of 
our  lives.  The  sigh  of  the  sorrowful,  the  song  of  the  thankful,  the 
hard  word  of  the  proud,  and  the  pleading  of  the  oppressed,  are  all 
written  on  the  pages  of  the  book  of  the  firmament. 

The  command  which  God  gave  to  this  firmament  when  He  created 
it,  and  set  it  its  work  to  do,  was  to  '  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters ; ' 
and  so  after  this  verse,  *  0  ye  heavens,*  the  Benedicite  passes  on  to  the 
*  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament.* 

They  are  mentioned  again  separately  as  showers,  dew,  snow,  and 
again  as  clouds,  in  which,  as  Job  says,  they  are  bound  up;  and  the  very 
words,  showers,  dew,  and  snow,  remind  us  that,  while  it  divides  the 
waters  from  the  waters,  the  clouds  from  the  seas  and  floods,  the  business 
of  the  firmament  is  also  to  give  earth  these  upper  waters  in  proper  mea- 
sure, and  to  take  back  all  that  she  can  spare  to  keep  in  store.  So  when 
the  dew  is  dried  up  from  the  fields  on  a  summer  morning,  we  often 
see  it  restored  at  night  when  earth  needs  refreshing  after  the  heat  of 
day ;  and  after  the  outpouring  of  a  heavy  winter  rain,  all  that  the  earth 
does  not  take  and  keep  for  herself  at  the  time,  the  air  gathers  back  by ' 
the  help  of  the  sun,  and  saves  for  future  need.  *  He  calleth  for  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,* 
is  the  description  in  beautiful  Bible  language;  and  every  time  the  sun 
dries  up  a  river  in  its  channel,  or  a  dew-drop  on  a  blade  of  grass,  it  is 
because  God  has  *  called  for '  it,  to  store  it  up  for  us  above  the  firma- 
ment amongst  those  upper  seas  which  His  faitii fulness  holds  back  from 
destroying  earth  again,  and  gives  to  her  as  a  blessing  instead. 

Although  wo  know  the  firmament  to  be  the  store-house  of  those 
upper  seas,  to  which  we  give  the  names  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  although 
wc  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  them,  how  they  are  held  back  and  how 
tliey  are  given  out,  and  the  work  they  do,  still  here,  as  in  everything 
else,  we  can  only  learn  so  much  and  no  more,  for  God  keeps  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  there  are  some  mysteries  which  He  will  not  yet  unlock. 
Job's  thought  is  very  grand  and  beautiful  when  ho  says,  *  He 
bindeth  up  the  waters  in  His  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent 
under  them , '  but  God  leads  us  to  a  higher  thought  than  this. 

*  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow,  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail  ? '  God  says ;  and  then  we  feel  that  after 
all  the  wonder  of  the  upper  waters  is  a  wonder  still — that  human 
knowledge  has  a  bound,  and  our  foot  may  not  step  across  it,  and  oar 
eye  cannot  see  beyond  it. 
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We  need  go  to  wise  men,  and  read  wise  men's  books,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  these  things — a  little  of  what  light  is,  and  what  snow  is,  and 
of  why  it  is  that  this  star  shines  upon  our  winter,  and  that  upon  our 
summer  nights.  Yet  even  though  they  show  us  the  seven  colours  of 
which  a  ray  of  light  is  woven,  and  tell  us  the  history  of  a  crystal  of 
snow,  and  point  out  the  path  of  the  earth  and  the  place  of  the  stirs — 
when  Grod  asks,  *  By  what  way  is  light  parted  ?  *  *  Hast  thou  entered  into 
the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?*  *  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven?  * 
— then  the  wisest  man  is  but  a  child  before  Him. 

We  can  get,  as  it  were,  to  the  doors  of  His  treasure-house,  and 
say  as  much  as,  *  Here  God  keeps  such  and  such  a  treasure,*  but  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  treasure-house  itself  we  shall  not  look  upon 
until  we  know  as  we  are  known. 

We  can  only  say  in  Job's  magnificent  words  again,  *  Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  His  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him.' 

All  knowledge  will  simply  lead  us  up  to  this,**  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible ; '  and  the  right  use  of  knowledge  is  with  all  His  works 
to  *  Bless  the  Lord,  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.' 
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PROVIDENCE. 

BY   THE    RIGHT   REVEREND    EDMUND    HOBHOUSE,    D.D., 
LATE  BISHOP  OF  NELSON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

St.  Luke,  xii.  24  :  *  Consider  the  ravens;'  v.  27,  *  Consider  the  lilies;' 
V.  32,  *  Fear  not,  little  fiock^  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom.' 

OD'S  PROVIDENCE  !  We  often  talk  of  it,  still  oftener 
think  of  it,  trust  upon  it,  find  comfort  in  it,  and  oftener 
far  than  we  know,  we  profit  by  it.  Sometimes  we  use  the 
word  *  Providence  *  as  a  name  for  God,  when  we  are 
speaking  of  Grod  as  a  providing,  overwatching  Power, 
caring  for  our  necessities.  We  find  ourselves  saying,  *  A  kind  Provi- 
dence ordered  it  for  me  ;'  *  I  will  trust  Providence  in  this  matter,  as  I 
have  done  before.  We  say  so,  and  we  say  well,  if  only  we  mean  by 
Providence  not  something  that  has  flowed  out  from  God,  and  now  acts 
independently  of  Him,  but  God  Himself,  the  Fatherly  Governor  of 
His  own  world.  By  God's  Providence  we  mean  all  His  foreseeing 
wisdom,  love,  and  care,  that  has  fitted  every  part  of  His  creation  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  now  so  overrules  all  its  movements  and  all  its 
changes,  as  to  provide  for  every  created  thing  whatsoever  is  needful  for 
its  being  and  well  being. 

Take  this  as  one  meaning  to  begin  with,  it  will  be  enough- to  enable 
UB  to  apply  our  Saviour's  words. 

Now  let  us  look  at  His  words,  and  see  how  He  teaches  us  about 
the  Providence  of  God  ;  how  He  loves  to  speak,  when  discoursing  on 
this  point,  as  a  Father^  *  Your  Heavenly  Father.' 

On  this  point  He  plainly  declares,  as  a  Teacher  from  heaven,  such 
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Barings  as  need  Heaven's  warrant  to  assure  ns  of  their  truth  ;  for 
example,  *  The  very  liairs  of  your  head  are  all  nnmhered/  *  Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things,'  *  Seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  all  these  things  shall  ho  added  unto  you.*  Besides 
this  kind  of  teaching  from  authority  He  hids  us  judge  for  ourselves, 
from  the  tokens  of  God's  Providence  which  arc  always  around  us,  over 
our  heads,  under  our  feet,  and  He  carries  our  eyes  to  dilTerent  depart- 
ments of  the  creation.  First  He  points  to  the  animal  creation,  to 
creatures  who,  like  ourselves,  are  clothed  with  iiesh  and  hlood,  and  are 
endued  with  a  nature  that  needs  to  he  fed  with  meat  and  drink,  and  tu 
be  sheltered  from  violence  of  man  or  beast. 

'Consider  the  ravens'  (taking  thorn  as  a  sample  of  the  whole 
animal  creation)  *  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap,  which  neither  have 
storehouse  nor  bam.'  These  creatures  are  not  gifted  with  forecast ; 
they  have  no  thought  of  the  coming  change  of  season.  Seed-time, 
growing-time,  ripening-time,  reaping-time,.are  all  one  to  them.  They 
have  no  care  for*  the  morrow,  no  fear  of  a  morrow  of  scarceness. 
There  is  nothing  within  them  to  bid  them  lay  up  a  store  in  a  season  of 
plenty,  and  yet,  without  any  such  forethought,  there  is  ever  food  for 
their  seeking,  and  the  needful  sense  within  them  to  bid  them  seek  it ; 
there  are,  too,  the  needful  limbs  given  them — the  strong  claw,  or  the 
sharp  beak,  or  the  swift  wing,  to  bring  the  food  they  seek  to  their 
mouth ;  and  so.  He  adds,  *  God  feedeth  them,'  i.e.  feeds  them  by  making 
provision  for  their  being  fed. 

Then  from  these  fowls  of  the  air,  Jesus  carries  our  eyes  downwards 
to  the  ground,  to  the  things  growing  beneath  our  feet — *  Consider  the 
lilies.' 

These  are  works  of  God's  Hand,  which  cannot,  like  the  fowls  of 
air,  choose  their  own  place,  guide  their  own  movements,  seek  their  own 
food.  They  are  fastened  to  the  one  spot  where  their  parent  seed  was 
cast,  and  their  rootlets  first  tied  them  to  the  earth.  ITiey  have  no 
choice  of  place,  or  food,  or  shelter;  they  must  take  what  they  find 
within  reach,  by  a  lot  fixed  for  them.  *  They  toil  not — neither  do  they 
spin.'  They  do  not  labour  for  their  food.  It  is  all  brought  to  them. 
They  do  not  labour  for  their  clothing;  it  is  made  for  them  by  an 
Unseen  Hand,  and  laid  upon  them  through  the  inward  working  of  their 
own  hidden  vessels,  yet  laid  upon  them  in  unstinted  richness,  in  beauty 
of  colour  and  of  form,  so  that  this  clothing  outvies  all  that  man's 
skill  can  devise  or  man's  wealth  can  procure.  *  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.' 

And  then  Jesus  bids  us  look  upon  ourselves — upon  ourselves,  who 
have  .so  much  more  left  to  our  own  choosing  and  our  own  action  than 
the  lily  of  the  field  or  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  who  yet  have  to  trust 
God  for  settling  so  many  things  for  us.  ^  Which  of  you,  with  taking 
thought,  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit  V  '  We  cannot  (He  bids  us 
see)  settle  such  a  thing  as  the  height  of  our  own  persons.  The  form 
and  sha])e  of  our  bodies  is  fixed  without  our  choice  :  *  W^hich  of  you  by 
taking  thought  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit  ? ' 

Which  of  you  (He  might  have  further  said)  has  ruled  the  brc#dth 

of  his  frame,  or  strength  of  his  limbs,  or  the  colour  of  his  hair,  or  can 

now  make  one  hair  of  his  head  white  or  black  ?    Which  of  you  has 

chosen  his  own  parentage — to  be  of  high  birth  or  low  birth, — to  have 
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good  parents  or  wicked  ones  ?  Which  of  you  has  had  anything  to  say 
as  to  the  place  of  his  birth — to  be  born  in  a  Christian  land,  where  the 
true  Church  is  planted,  to  be  under  good  laws,  amongst  religious  teach- 
mg,  in  reach  of  good  example  ?  And  yet  what  can  more  concern  a 
man^s  happiness  than  these  things  ? 

Our  Lord,  by  His  own  question  as  to  the  station  of  our  bodies, 
leads  us  to  ask  all  these  and  many  more  questions  ;  leads  us  to  see,  in 
how  many  things,  things  too  that  most  closely  touch  our  happiness, 
our  usefulness,  our  enjoyment,  our  esteem  among  men,  our  means  of 
doing  good,  aye,  and  of  being  good.  God  leaves  to  us  no  choice.  He 
is  the  sole  providing  mind  and  hand :  He  is  most  truly  our  *  Provi- 
dence.* More  than  these  we  miglit  reckon  up  (and  you  will  do  well  to 
reckon  them  up  in  your  own  minds) ;  but  I  wish  to  go  on  to  our  Lord's 
reasoning,  drawn  from  these  truths. 

He  leads  us  to  it  by  the  way  of  questions  : — 

1.  After  bidding  us  *  Consider  the  ravens,'  He  says,  *  How  much 
more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls  ? ' 

2.  After  pointing  to  our  helplessness  in  respect  of  our  stature.  He 
asks,  *  If  ye  be  not  able  to  do  that  which  is  least  (i,e.  adding  to  your 
stature)  why  take  ye  thought  for  the  rest?* 

3.  *  If  God  so  clotlie  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  field,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will  He  clothe  you,  0  ye 
of  little  faith?' 

There  is  one  general  reasoning  to  which  these  questions  taken 
together  lead  us, — and  that  reasoning  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  this. 
The  tokens  which  you  see  of  God's  Providence,  above,  beneath,  and  in 
you,  these  visible  tokens  are  a  pledge  and  a  proof  of  a  vast  deal  more 
that  you  cannot  see  so  easily,  or  cannot  see  at  all.  They  are  a  pledge, 
too,  to  those  who  reason  (and  build  their  reasoning  on  Christian  faith) 
that  the  Providence  which  cares  for  the  lower  creatures,  will  be  certain 
to  care  for  the  higher,  that  He  who  nourishes  the  crawling  or  flutter- 
ing thing,  whose  span  of  life  is  a  day  long,  may  be  well  trusted  to  care 
for  us  who  are  heirs  of  immortal  life,  and  whose  present  life  is  a  trial- 
life,  to  bring  them  to  anotlier  of  endless  bliss  or  endless  misery.  . 

This  is  our  gracious  Saviour's  general  reasoning.  Seize  upon  it, 
and  make  it  your  own, — carry  it  forth  to  the  outer  world,  widen  and 
deepen  it  as  you  walk  daily  and  hourly  under  the  sheltering  Hand  of 
the  Providing  God. 

Every  fowl  of  the  air  that  spreads  its  wings  before  your  eyes  to 
search  for  the  food  laid  up  for  it,  in  briar  or  bush,  in  swamp  or  in 
corn-field,  is  a  preacher  of  Providence.  Every  flower  that  shows  you 
its  loveliness  of  form  or  colour,  offers  its  lesson  to  strengthen  your 
faith  in  the  providing  Hand. 

He  who  knows  their  necessities,  does  He  not  know  ours?  He  who 
has  so  watched  over  these  works  of  His  Hand,  that  the  stories  of 
nature  have  never  failed  to  sustain  each  race  and  kind  of  beast,  bird, 
and  plant  for  thousands  of  years,  is  He  likely  to  overlook  the  interests 
of  the  whole  race  of  men,  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  plenty,  or  to  leave  us 
to  perish  in  want? 

And  let  us  go  farther  than  this.  Do  not  stop  vrith  the  things  of  the 
body,  but  ask  further : — Will  He,  who  is  our  Providence  in  the  wants 
we  share  with  beast;  and  fowl,  and  plant,  will  He  be  forgetful  of  higlicr 
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wants  7  Has  He  portioned  out  to  each  one  of  us  a  frame  of  flesh  and 
bone,  with  mind  and  will,  and  purpose,  to  earn  a  liring  in  this  our  trial- 
world,  and  has  He  not  equally  fashioned  our  inner  man,  so  that  it  may 
grow  up  into  fitness  for  its  higher  lot  in  the  Eternal  world  ? 

We  have  j)lenty  of  proof  of  this  too,  plenty  of  proof  to  those  who 
will  see  it,  that  God's  Providence  is  as  rich  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  inner  as  for  the  outer  man ;  as  careful  in  watching  for  the 
interests  of  the  soul  as  for  the  interests  of  the  body.  Plenty  of  proof 
but  remember,  the  proof  of  things  that  concern  the  soul  cannot  be 
so  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  proof  of  those  wliich  benefit  the  body. 

But  take  such  a  proof  as  this  by  way  of  one.  Look  at  the  way  in 
which  God  provides  for  our  bodily  wants.  How  different  from  His 
way  of  providing  for  those  creatures  who  have  no  souls  to  be  exercised 
in  faith  and  patience,  and  thereby  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned  anew 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  *  Tlie  fowls  neither  sow  nor  reap,* — ^nor 
have  *■  storehouse  or  bam.^  Upon  man  God  lays  the  law,  '  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow.*  He  lays  the  law  upon  man,  for  man*s  good,  his 
present  good,  his  eternal  good,  because  he  is  better  than  the  fowls, 
because  he  has  a  reasonable  soul  within  him,  as  well  as  a  toiling  body. 
He  lays  this  law  upon  man  to  exercise  his  patience,  his  industry,  his 
thankfulness,  his  love,  his  trust  in  God,  his  waiting  upon  Him  as  Lord 
of  the  seasons,  his  faith  in  His  overruling  power  to  give  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain,  to  bridle  the  storm,  the  hail,  the  flood,  and  every 
destroying  force,  and  every  ravenous  host  of  fly,  or  blight,  or  cater- 
pillar. He  makes  this  exercise  more  perfect  for  its  purpose,  by  sending  us 
sometimes  a  season  of  plenty  and  sometimes  a  season  of  scarceness  ;  of 
plenty  to  kindle  our  thankfulness,  of  scarceness  to  bring  us  on  our  knees 
in  humble  entreaty  and  confession  of  our  dependence  on  His  bounty. 

In  all  these  points  God  is  dealing  with  us  as  *  better  than  the  fowls,* 
as  creatures  who  can  be  taught  what  the  soulless  animals  cannot  learn, 
as  creatures  that  have  hopes  and  destinies,  a  life,  and  an  inheritance  in 
store,  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  Yes,  in  all  the  workings 
of  His  present  Providence,  in  all  His  ways  of  dispensing  His  gifts  of 
nature,  God  is  looking  onward  to  our  eternal  good.  He  is  showing 
Himself  indeed  as  our  Heavenly  Father, — Father  of  our  spirits^- 
Father  for  His  Blessed  Son's  sake — Father  to  us  in  a  way  that  He  is 
not  to  those  who  know  not  Christ, — a  Father  who  is  training,  moulding, 
fashioning,  the  souls  of  His  children,  by  the  schooling  of  their  present 
wants,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  toils,  and  inflrmities,  and  warnings ; 
moulding  them  after  the  likeness  of  His  Blessed  Son,  and  through  the 
indwelling  power  of  His  Blessed  Spirit. 

What  then  is  the  lesson  from  all  this  ?  What  but  the  lesson  from 
our  Lord's  own  lips:  *  Fear  not  little  flock.'  The  lesson  of  fearless 
trust  in  His  providing  Hand,  that  trust  which  is  the  secret  of  all  true 
restful ncss  and  peace  of  soul.  In  every  hour  of  life,  even  in  failure, 
poverty,  dismay — *  Fear  not,' — trust,  and  '  Fear  not.' 
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^fft  iSatife  dtlttk'fi  Secret- 

[ALTER  felt  snro  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  his  mother 
liad  either  heard  the  ill  news  which  concerned  him, 
or  some  other;  bat  he  dared  not  speak,  lest  by  chance 
he  should  be  telling  her  what  she  did  not  already  know. 
He  made  her  sit  down  by  his  side  on  the  sofa,  and,  resting 

her  head  on  his  shoulder,  he  gently  stroked  her  face,  as  if  it  had  been 

a  little  cliild  whom  he  was  soothing. 

*  It  is  not  true,  Walter !  tell  mo  so  yourself,*  she  said,  gasping. 
'  What  is  not  true,  darling  mother  ?  * 

*  I  cannot  speak  the  words.' 

'  Is  it  about  me?'  he  said,  drawing  her  still  nearer  to  him. 
She  bowed  her  head. 

*  It  is  true,  mother ;  but  you  will  bear  it  for  my  sake  as  bravely  as 
yon  have  borne  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  coming  fast.  I  shall  still  see 
you,  my  own  dear  mother,  for  many  weeks.' 

*  Weeks!  Oh,  Walter!'  and  then  the  composure  of  both  gave 
way,  and  for  a  short  space  they  lay  in  a  close  embrace,  weeping 
silently. 

'  Can  God  really  be  so  merciful,  so  loving  ? '  sho  said  at  last.  *  He 
took  away  everything  but  you,  Walter,  and  now  Ho  is  going  to  take 
away  all  the  Ught  of  your  life  and  mine.' 

*  Hush,  mother ;  you  do  not  mean  that.  Think  of  His  goodness 
to  us  all  these  years  we  have  been  together.  And  if  He  is  taking 
away  my  outer  light.  He  has  been  giving  me  much  more  in  my  sonl. 
I  don't  know  what  betrayed  me  into  repining  just  now,  for  I  am  really 
very  happy.  I  wonder  at  myself  sometimes,  because  I  am  so.  I  have 
only  grieved  for  you,  mother,  for  of  course  it  will  injure  our  prospects. 
We  shall  never  be  rich ;  but  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  taken  care  of.' 

Mrs.  Harland  was  still  trembling,  and  tears  followed  each  other 
down  her  cheeks.  At  present  the  inward  light  he  had  spoken  of  had 
not  come  to  her.  All  the  future  was  dark  to  her.  She  could  receive 
no  comfort,  and  at  every  turn  of  her  thoughts  and  hopes  fresh  dis- 
appointments awaited  her.  He  might,  indeed,  earn  a  pittance  by  act- 
ing as  organist  at  one  of  the  churches;  but  this  in  itself  was  a  great 
blow  to  her  pride.  Tlien  as  to  Louisa  Temple — everything  must  be 
over.  Never  could  there  be  the  happy  home  and  the  little  children's 
voices  which  she  had  pictured  to  herself.  And  Walter  saw  all  this  in 
her  face,  for,  dim  as  other  things  were  becoming  to  him,  he  could  yet 
discern  the  expression  of  her  well-known  features. 

'  Mother,'  he  said,  *  listen  to  me.  The  very  evening  that  I  had 
returned  from  London,  and  know  that  I  was  to  be  blind  all  my  life,  I 
had  a  vision,  of  which  I  shall  never  lose  the  blessing.  I  was  coming 
up  Oalfidown  Hill,  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  ever  tell  you  what 
had  just  been  told  to  me.  Ah,  and  more  than  that  ;  I  was  thinking 
I  could  not  bear  the  trial,  and  that  God  was  very  hard  upon  me.  But 
suddenly  I  looked  up.  The  sun  had  set  behind  a  great  bank  of  black 
clouds,  and  every  one  of  the  clouds  was  bathed  in  the  bright  light. 
The  sun  was  gone  from  those  clouds  for  ever — by  the  time  he  came 
again  they  would  be  dissolved — but  he  had  left  on  them  his  glorious 
brightness.  Each  of  them  presented  to  me  a  dark  front,  but  was 
gilded  all  round  by  him.  I  cannot  quite  explain  to  you  now  how  I 
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applied  it  bit  b;  bit  to  mjEelf ;  but  the  lesson  it  conveyed  to  me  was 
this — that  mj  light  was  g'oing  down,  but  that  mj  life  w&a  to  h&Te 
bright  edges.  The  clouds  may  be  dark,  but  behind  them  all  will  be 
the  eternal  love  of  Christ  to  turn  all  darkness  to  light.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  He  was  saying  to  me,  "  Yon  will  be  dark  and  groping  as 
regards  earthly  things,  but  the  part  of  you  which  is  turned  heavenward 
shall  be  for  ever-  lighted  up  by  the  Sun  of  Righteoosnese."  I  know  it 
will  be  60,  mother,  and  when  you  can  feel  it  too  I  shall  be  perfectly 
contented.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  how  you  have  learned  alt  this  patience — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  religion — Waller.  Formerly  you  used  rather 
to  maie  light  of  snch  things.' 

'  I  kuow  I  did,  and  so  yon  see  I  was  lovingly  corrected;  but  it  is 
Mr.  Talbot  who  has  been  my  helper  and  adviser,  and  wlto  was  to 
have  broken  the  truth  to  yon  whon  it  could  be  kept  secret  no  ton^r. 
It  is  he  who  has  led  me  to  look  beyond  earthly  things,  and  to  seek 
strength  and  peace  in  constant  communion  with  Heaven.  It  has 
been  at  tbc  holy  altar  that  I  have  received  whatever  strength  I  have 
for  what  lies  before  mc.  One  slights  things,  you  know,  until  one  has 
found  out  their  value.' 

'  I  see  everything  clearly  now,'  said  Mrs.  Harland,  after  a  long 
panse;  'your  going  to  London  without  telling  mc  was,  of  conrse,  to 
see  the  ocnlist,  and  the  hiring  of  the  piano,  too — that  is  all  plain 
enough  now.  But  what  we  are  to  do  for  income  I  cannot  tell.  We 
cannot  lire  even  in  this  small  bouse,  for  hitherto  your  salary  from  the 
bank  bos  paid  the  rent.' 

'I shall  get  as  much,  mother,  in  different  ways.  I  have  calcolated 
it  all  very  narrowly.' 

'  I  almost  think  I  would  rather  have  known  it  before,  Walter.  At 
all  events  it  would  not  have  burst  upon  me  so  suddenly.' 

'  No,  it  wonid  not  have  burst  upoa  yon  so  suddenly,  but  you  would 
have  had  months  of  grief  und  anxiety  which,  thank  God,  yon  have 
been  spared.  The  worst  part  of  it  to  me  has  beea  that  I  have  seemed 
to  bo  deceiving  you.  When  you  have  asked  mc  why  I  did  not  read 
as  much  as  formerly,  I  liave  had  to  make  excuses  which  made  me 
unhappy.' 

Long  after  they  had  parted  for  the  uigbt,  a  storm  of  agony  and 
grief  was  rending  the  mother's  heart,  and  it  wns  not  till  nearly  morn- 
ing that  peace  came  to  her  in  answer  to  her  earnest  prayers  for  resign- 
ation. It  was  indeed,  she  knew,  most  seliish  to  add  to  her  sou's  trial 
by  her  repining,  and  by  God's,  help  she  now  resolved,  that  as  he  was 
brave,  so  would  she  be  brave,  aad  that  together  they  would  beai  u 
best  they  might  the  future  which  lay  before  them. 


Chaptkb  V. 

It  might  have  been  a  month  after  tbiati 
message  that  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Jacob'x  pri  ' 
expected  such  a  smumons,  for  he  ksan  rji^l 
partners  had  both  insisted  on  his  doinff  vrhal) 
was  really  of  little  nse  to  them.     Bui  it  — '  ~ 
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there,  engaged  in  very  earnest  conversation ;  and,  '  what  was  more 
unnsoal,  Uiey  both  came  forward  and  shook  Walter  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

<  We  have  received  a  communication,'  said  one. 

'  A  very  important  conminnication,  indeed,'  echoed  the  other.  <  It 
concerns  you,  Mr.  Harland,  and  yon  had  better  read  it.' 

Walter  took  the  letter  which  was  handed  to  him,  and  had  at  first 
some  little  difiScolty  in  gathering  the  meaning  of  it.  The  writer  was  a 
lawyer,  and  he  desired  to  hear  from  the  managers  of  the  Lilboome  Bank 
whether  any  representatives  of  its  former  owner  still  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Philip  Harland,  Walter's 
great  uncle,  had  died  in  Australia ;  that  he  had  left  a  large  fortune, 
which  would  now  belong  to  his  nearest  relations  in  England. 

The  partners  congratulated  Walter  warmly.  The  good  fortune 
had  come,  they  said,  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  when  hia  defect  of 
sight  was  rendering  him  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

'  For  his  mother's  sake,  too,  he  must  surely  rejoice.*  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  doubtful  surprise ;  for  Walter's  face  expressed  no  pleasure 
as  he  came  back  from  the  window  to  which  he  had  taken  the  letter  for 
the  advantage  of  the  light. 

'  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  circumstances  ?'  he  said. 

*  Certainly ;  we  have  heard  that  your  uncle  did  not  leave  Lilboome 
creditably.' 

'  You  know  that  he  took  away  not  only  my  father's  money,  but 
that  many  people  were  ruined  by  him  ?' 

The  partners  bowed,  and  said  they  did  know  it. 

'  It  happened  some  years  ago,'  continued  Walter ;  '  but  there  have 
not  been  many  changes  in  Lilboume.  I  suspect  that  most  of  the 
injured  people  are  still  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  I  believe  most  of  them  are  still  here,'  said  Mr.  Jacob ;  '  but  yon 
will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  this  letter.' 

Walter  only  replied  by  asking  if  any  record  existed  of  those  who 
had  been  sufiferers  by  Philip  Harland's  defalcations. 

'  But  surely,'  remarked  the  senior  partner,  '  yon  are  not  going  to 
be  so  Quixotic  as  to  do  anything  towards  making  up  former  losses  ? 
You  and  your  mother  are  the  chief  sufferers,  and  whatever  money 
there  is  must  be  yours.  Your  prospects  in  life  with  regard  to  marriage 
also  must,  of  course,  depend  on  this.' 

Walter's  colour  varied  for  the  first  time.  Could  it  really  be 
possible  that  Lousia  Temple  loved  him,  and  that  her  uncle  intended  to 
allow  her  to  marry  him  if  only  he  were  rich  ?  This,  indeed,  would 
make  his  trial  fiercer  than  any  he  had  yet  gone  through ;  and  this 
made  him  waver  for  a  few  moments.  There  was  no  need  to  say  more 
to  the  bank  partners,  and  Walter  having  thanked  them  took  his  leave. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Australian  letter  must  be  answered,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Philip  Harland  made  over  in  due  time  to  his  nephew.  There 
were  no  other  relations,  except  very  distant  ones. 

<  More  news  for  mother,'  thought  Walter,  as  he  opened  the  little 
wicket  gate,  and  began  hunting  in  his  pocket  for  his  latch  key.  .  But 
the  door  was  open,  and  his  mother  stood  there.  She  intended  to  let 
him  feel  his  trial  as  little  as  she  could,  and  she  now  remembered 
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paimfallj  how  often  he  had  seemed  so  clumsy  in  finding  the  keyhole 
of  the  door. 

*  Mother,  what  should  you  say  if  you  knew  that  we  might  possibly 
put  all  those  bank  affairs  straight  ?  Pay  back  the  money,  I  mean,  that 
the  Sinclairs,  Eodens,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lilbonme  people,  lost  by 
Philip  Harland  V 

Mrs.  Harland  put  down  her  work,  and  the  thought  that  passed 
through  her  terrified  mind  was  that  her  son  was  losing  his  senses  with 
his  sight. 

*  We  had  better  pay  our  own  way  first,  Walter,*  she  said,  gently. 

'  But  it  was  my  father  s  last  wish,  was  it  not,  that  those  wbx)  had 
been  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  should  have  their  losses  ma(}e 
good  to  them?  And  don't  you  know  how  often  you  have  told  me 
that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  go  out  and  meet  those  people  who  had 
suffered?* 

*  Yes,  indeed  it  wa»  so.  But  why,  my  dear  boy,  should  you  rake 
up  those  bitter  memories  ?     Surely  our  trial  is  hard  enough.* 

'  Had  my  father  any  hope  that  the  affairs  would  be  settled  some 
day?* 

*  None  whatever.     It  was  that  that  killed  him.* 

*  Then  you  would  be  thankful,  mother,  if  it  turned  out  that  my . 
uncle,  Philip  Harland,  had  left  money  to  us  with  which  we  might  pay 
the  bank  debts  ?  * 

'  Thankful !  Oh,  Walter,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  that  weight  was 
to  your  father,  and  is  to  me.  But  I  shall  never  see  the  happy  day 
when  I  can  feel  free  in  spirit.  As  to  your  uncle,  he  had  not  principle 
enough  to  leave  money  for  such  a  purpose.* 

*  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  will,  and  this  is  all  we  know,' 
said  Walter,  giving  her  the  AustraUan  letter. 

*  The  property  comes  to  you  then,  Walter,  unfettered.' 

*  Unfettered,  except  by  a  most  undoubted  obligation  to  be  honest.* 
Mrs.  Harland  might  well  be  proud  of  her  son,  and  now  tears  of 

gratitude  and  joy  filled  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  made  no 
question  about  his  duty,  nor  did  she.  The  one  feeling  uppermost  in 
both  their  minds  was  that  the  slur  which  had  fastened  on  their  name 
would  now  be  wiped  off,  and  that  God  would  surely  accept  and  bless 
their  sacrifice. 

*  How  long  it  will  be  before  we  hear  again,  mother  I*  said  Walter, 
after  a  long  pause.  *  By  that  time  you  will  have  to  read  the  news 
to  me,  you  know.  Sometimes  you  have  complained  that  I  would  not 
let  you  wait  on  me.  You  will  not.  have  that  to  complain  of  in  future, 
darling.     I  shall  be  no  end  of  trouble.* 

And  so  they  sat  and  talked,  and  wondered  how  the  news  would  be 
received  by  the  Lilbonme  people,  and  whether  there  were  any  who 
would  still  be  unforgiving. 

Chapter  VI. 

Eighteen  months  afterwards  all  lilbonme  was  as  much  startled  as 
it  had  been  when  the  failure  of  the  bank  was  made  known.  Knots  of 
people  gathered  in  the  shops  and  at  the  street-comers  and  discussed  it. 
Various  were  the  opinions  expressed.     Those  who  had  no  interest  in 
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the  matter  tlionght  it  would  be  a  great  shame  to  take  away  the  money 
from  the  poor  yomig  man,  who  was  so  heavily  afficted ;  bat  those  who 
had  lost  their  money  found,  for  the  most  part,  some  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  refuse  to  have  it  repaid.  Some  few,  indeed,  there  were, 
who  positively  refused  to  have  it  repaid,  until  assured  by  Walter  and 
his  mother  that  the  act  of  reparation  was  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Harland,  who,  to  his  dying  hour,  had  so  desired  it, 
as  well  as.  an  act  of  common  honesty.  Every  penny  was  absorbed ; 
unexpected  claimants  appeared,  and  proved  their  claims  to  be  just,  and 
the  Harlands  were  reduced  to  less  than  their  original  pittance. 

Large  sums  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled  had  passed  through 
their  hands,  but  had  not  made  them  richer  by  one  single  worldly  com- 
fort or  luxury.  It  may  be;  however,  that  the  transaction  caused  that 
light  behind  the  clouds  to  shine  more  brightly,  for  Walter  and  his 
mother  were  calmer  and  happier  than  ever.  Total  blindness  had  now, 
as  he  had  foreseen,  settled  down  upon  him ;  but  he  had  looked  forward 
to  it  so  long  and  so  certainly,  that  he  had  been  able  to  practise  himself 
in  becoming  independent  in  many  ways.  His  mother  was  contented, 
too,  in  having  him  once  more  continually  with  her;  sometimes  it 
reminded  her  of  the  helplessness  of  his  infancy,  and  yet  in  strength, 
and  talent,  and  religion,  he  was  so  far  above  her  that  she  leant  on  him 
for  advice  and  comfort  more  and  more. 

There  was  really  only  one  other  very  sad  day  in  store  for  Walter 
Harland,  and  that  was  the  wedding-day  of  Louisa  Temple.  The 
church  bells  rang  peals  which  to  others  sounded  joyous,  but  he  only 
heard  the  deep  tenor  bell  among  them  all,  audit  was  tolling  the  knell  of 
his  love,  which,  though  secret  and  untold  to  her,  had  been  wrought 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  affectionate  heart. 

'  Let  us  take  return  tickets  to-day  for  Granham,  Walter,  and  spend 
the  day  in  the  woods,*  Mrs.  Harland  had  said  that  morning. 

*  No,  thank  you,  dear  mother,  I  can  bear  it,'  was  the  reply;  and  so 
he  did,  and  bravely  too.  One  start  and  shiver  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  bells  was  all  she  saw  which  told  of  the  rooting  up  of  hope  and  love. 

Ten  years  of  privation  only  purified  and  deepened  the  characters 
of  both  mother  and  son ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  old  bachelor, 
who  had  been  the  most  loth  to  receive  his  share  of  Philip  Harland's 
effects,  died,  and  left  his  house  and  fortune  to  Walter  unreservedly; 
so  that  Walter  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  his  mother*s  old  age 
comfortable.  He  plays  and  sings  to  her  too,  and  his  voice  may  always 
be  heard  in  the  church  choir.  Mr.  Talbot  is  still  his  fast  friend,  and 
receives  now  in  turn  from  him,  help  and  advice. 


TO-DAY    AND  TO-MORROW. 

0  not  tell  me  of  to-mon*ow,  .     Every  moment  has  its  duty; 
There  is  mu^h  to  do  to-day,  Who  the  future  can  foretell  1 

That  can  never  be  accomplislicd  Defer  m)t  till  to-moiTow 

If  we  throw  the  hoars  away  1  What  to-day  can  do  as  well. 
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jEARY  months  passed  on.  From  October  1097  a.d.  to 
June  1098  a.d.,  the  combined  armies  of  the  Crusaders  had 
to  sustain  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  army  of  desperate  men, 
shut  up  by  a  close  siege,  in  the  fortress  of  Antioch,  and 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  famine  and  a  pestilent  disease. 
Though  a  stout  heart  and  determined  will  were  required  at  this  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders'  expedition,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  were  growing  excessively  anxious  concerning  its  ultimate  success. 
Every  little  incident  unfayourable  to  the  cause  was  taken  to  heart,  and 
interpreted  as  an  omen  of  failure.  Presently,  however,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed  by  a  not  unusual  occurrence. 

Abiding  by  their  oath,  which  bound  them  not  to  give  up  the 
enterprise  till  Antioch  should  be  taken  by  force  or  by  stratagem,  the 
Crusading  chiefs  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  there  was  one 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  ready  and  willing  to  aid  them  by  treacher- 
ously deserting  from  his  master's  service.  For  some  time  previous,  as 
it  would  appear,  secret  messages  had  been  passing  between  the  traitor 
Phirouz  and  Bohemond  respecting  the  betrayal  of  Antioch,  and  many 
promises  had  been  made  by  Bohemond,  if  only  he  would  consent  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  At  length,  as  we  are  told  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  Phirouz 
sent  his  son  to  Bohemond  with  this  message: — 'If  the  foul  dogs, 
under  whose  dominion  we  are  oppressed,  could  be  expelled,  and  &e 
city,  recovering  its  ancient  liberty,  could  be  again  inhabited  by  God's 
people,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  enjoy  the  prize  of  eternal  happiness 
with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed ;  if,  however,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfil 
my  promise,  without  a  doubt  my  house,  and  the  name  of  my  family, 
will  be  rooted  out,  so  that  it  shall  never  bo  heard  of  more.  If,  how- 
ever, you  (Bohemond)  can  obtain  the  consent  of  your  allies  that  the 
city,  when  given  up  to  you  by  me,  shall  become  yours,  I  will  for  yonr 
sake  devote  myself  to  this  enterprise :  I  will  deliver  into  your  hands 
this  strongly  fortified  tower,  which  you  behold,  and  from  it  your  princes 
will  have  free  ingress  to  any  part  of  the  city  ;  but  be  assured,  that  if  this 
is  not  done  to-morrow,  it  will  never  be  done  at  all.' 

It  did  not  take  long  to  obtain  from  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council 
a  favourable  reply  to  this  offer.  Harassed  as  their  armies  had  been,  and 
hindered  so  long  by  this  siege,  the  chiefs  were  only  too  ready  to  accept 
the  proposal,  though  some  may  have  disliked  one  of  the  stipulated  terms 
which  constituted  Bohemond  the  governor  of  the  city.  Any  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  which  kept  them  back  in  their  march  to  Jerusalem 
would  be  acceptable,  even  if  there  were  a  drawback* in  the  shape  of 
special  favour  shown  to  one  particular  leader  of  the  forces.  Night 
coming  on,  Phirouz  was  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  helped  with  his 
own  hand  to  lower  the  rope  which  was  to  draw  up  the  scaling  ladder. 
Quickly  the  Crusading  troops,  under  the  special  command  of 
Bohemond,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  with  the  betrayed  defenders; 
and  such  a  scene  as  was  then  enacted  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled 
for  cruelty  and  slaughter.  The  narrow,  steep  streets  of  Antioch,  afforded 
only  too  favourable  opportunities  to  the  enraged  Crusaders  to  slay 
their  enemies,  and  in  tiie  blindness  of  their  rage,  defenceless  women 
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and  helpless  children  fell  victims  to  their  swords.  Amongst  those  who 
lost  their  lives  wajs  Axianns,  the  governor  of  Antioch,  who,  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  town,  was  slain  with  his  own  sword.  Sad  it  is  to 
have  to  record  that  snch  acts  of  violence  were  committed  by  those 
who  were  wearing  npon  them  the  sign  of  faith  in  a  gentle,  merciful, 
and  forgiving  Savionr. 

Whilst  the  army  was  thns  wreaking  vengeance  on  citizens  and 
soldiers  indiscriminately,  those  Christians  who  had  been  dwelling  in 
Antioch  assembled  themselves  in  companies,  flew  to  arms,  and  helped 
to  fill  np  the  measure  of  iniquity  by  robbing  and  assassinating  fellow- 
citizens  in  cold  blood. 

The  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  uncalled-for  cruelty  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion  were  soon  to  be  repaid  by  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  Known  to  Phirouz — unknown  per- 
haps to  many  of  the  Crusading  chiefs — a  vast  army  of  Persian  troops 
had  been  hastening  forward  towards  Antioch,  to  assist  in  its  defence 
against  the  Crusaders,  and,  when  the  Christians  had  been  in  possession 
only  a  few  hours,  an  advance  guard  of  this  new  foe  made  its  appeajranoe 
in  close  proximity  to  Antioch.  It  was  on  the  third  day  only  of  its  pos- 
session that  the  Christian  leaders  were  forced  to  withdraw  within,  the 
walls  and  await  the  troubles  and  privations  consequent  on  a  close  siege. 
Corboran,  the  commander  of  the  Persian  forces,  conmienced  an  attack 
very  quickly,  and  constantly  there  were  battles  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  bold,  ready,  and  fearless,  was 
amongst  the  most  intrepid  leaders  at  this  time,  and  often,  in  these  con- 
flicts, performed  wonderful  feats  of  valour.  Famine  and  disease  also 
came  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  shut  up  in  Antioch.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  strait  to  which  the  besieged  was  reduced,  that  even 
thongs  and  shoe-leather  steeped  in  water  were  used  as  articles  of  food. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  now  to  suffer  were  ready  to  take  to  flighty 
and  even  to  deny  their  faith.  Prices  of  victuals  were  such  that  none 
but  the  most  wealthy  could  obtain  even  decent  fare.  A  hen  fetched 
fifteen  shillings,  an  egg  two  shillings,  a  nyt  a  penny.  Leaves  of  trees, 
thistles,  and  even  the  flesh  of  dogs,  were  consumed  to  support  life. 

Whilst  in  this  deplorable  condition,  a  priest  named  Peter  of  Pro- 
vence came  to  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  informed  him  that, 
in  a  vision,  S.  Andrew  had  revealed  to  him  the  spot  in  which  lay  hid 
the  lance  or  spear  wherewith  our  Blessed  Saviour's  side  was  pierced — 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  at  Antioch.  The  search  was  made,  and  the 
head  of  a  lance  was  found  after  a  day  s  labour,  and  so  great  an  effect 
had  this  finding  upon  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  armies,  that  they 
were  now  ready  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Persian  army,  and  thus  force  their  way  onwards  to 
Jerusalem. 

June  29,  1098,  a.d.,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  when  the  attempt 
should  be  mode.  A  terribly  fierce  battle  was  fought,  each  army  con- 
tending with  all  its  might.  Corboran,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
his  personal  valour  and  all  the  bravery  of  his  numerous  troops,  had  to 
see  his  host  scattered  by  the  Crusaders,  and  secure  his  own  safety  by 
flight.  The  spoils  now  taken  from  the  Persian  camp  were  of  immense 
value — gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  costly  raiment  and  fomiture ;  in- 
deed so  great  was  the  amount  of  this  booty  that  an  old  chronicler  says, 
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'  The  CruBadere  foond  in  the  Persiaa  camp  Enfficient  to  satisfy,  and 
even  totally  to  glut,  the  covetonsnesB  of  the  greediest  army,' 


After  SQch  a  lengthened  period  of  futigiie  and  exertion  the  Gro* 
sadera  were  not  nnwil^g  to  enjoy  a  little  repose.  In  possession  of  an 
abnndance  of  proTidona,  and  in  no  fear  of  attack  from.  {o«&,  ^.V"!  <^e^%^% 
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settled  down  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  recrniting  their  strength 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  When  about  seven  months  had  thus 
been  spent,  at  a  council  it  was  decreed  that,  leaving  the  City  of 
Antioch  in  charge  of  Bohemond  the  Italian,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  the  time  of  its  betrayal  by  Phironz,  the  main 
army  under  Gbdfrey,  the  brave  Count  of  Bouillon,  should  now  set  out 
on  its  march  towards  Jerusalem.  March  1, 1099,  a.d.,  Godfrey  and 
Robert  of  Flanders,  with  the  army,  left  Antioch.  On  Good  Friday, 
April  dth,  the  Crusaders  had  reached  the  small  town  of  Archis. 
£aster-day  they  kept  at  Tripoli,  and  Whitsuntide,  near  Cssarea- 
Statonis.  Marching  on  in  the  early  days  of  June,  they  one  day  came 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  soon  the  cry,  'Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!  It  is 
the  will  of  God !  ^  echoed  out  again  and  again,  and  the  host  was  overcome 
with  gladness  and  joy.  Some  wept,  some  prayed,  some  sang,  while 
most  of  those  on  foot  knelt  and  reverently  kissed  the  sacred  soil. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  towards  the  holy  city 
had  been  carried  on  some  weeks  before  the  army  came  near,  and  thus 
forewarned,  the  Turks  had  spent  the  time  in  making  every  preparation 
for  resistance  and  a  siege.  The  Christians  dwelling  there,  having  been 
plundered  of  their  money  and  goods,  were  driven  forth  homeless  from 
the  city  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  garrison 
was  increased  by  a  fresh  arrival  of  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  resist  to 
the  last  the  efforts  of  these  armies  from  the  West  of  Europe. 

About  the  6th  of  June,  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  arrived  before 
th^  city,  and  was  drawn  up  in  such  order  that  the  full  force  of  the 
assault  may  fall  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  as  being  less  formidable. 
The  various  leaders  were  each  assigned  a  special  position  in  the  camp, 
the  Count  of  Thoulouse  being  fixed  in  face  of  Mount  Bion,  and  encamp- 
ing, as  old  writers  chose  to  say, '  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  Mount 
fvhere  it  is  supposed  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  eaten  His  last  supper 
with  His  disciples.' 

The  city  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  Aladin  or  Istikhar,  who  now 
was  using  every  effort  to  stir  up  his  troops  to  acts  of  bravery  and  courage. 
Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  before  the  Crusaders  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  po,ssession  of  the  long-looked-for  and  much-coveted  prize.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  an  assault  was  made,  in  tiie  hope  of 
forcing  down  the  ramparts ;  but  though  the  first  barrier  oppoaed  to 
them  gave  way,  they  had  soon  to  make  good  a  retreat  to  the  camp, 
and  wait  till  more  formidable  engines  of  war  should  be  able  to  make  a 
breach  for  entry. 

The  Crusaders  had  now  to  bear  with  such  fortitude  as  remained 
to  them  the  terrible  trial  of  drought,  and  so  great  was  the  calamity, 
that  to  slake  their  thirst  the  troops  watched  eagerly  for  the  appear- 
ance of  dew,  and  pressed  their  mouths  to  the  damp  sward. 

But  courage  and  perseverance  were  soon  to  have  their  reward. 
After  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  attack,  a  day  waa  fixed 
upon,  and  on  July  15th,  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afiemoon,  the 
day  and  hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  and  his  troops  were  in  possession 
of  the  city.  A  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  neither  sex  nor  age  were 
spared,  upwards  of  70,000  Turks  met  their  end  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  the  Jews  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  burnt  to  death  whilst  seek- 
ing an  asylum  of  safety  in  their  synagogue. 
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Thus  was  bronght  to  an  end,  after  many  delays  and  defeats,  the 
first  endeavour  on  the  part  of  European  Christians  to  wrest  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Infidel  Turks  the  holy  citj  Jerusalem.  Soon  after  this 
possession  had  been  obtained  by  the  Crusaders  there  was  a  strong 
current  of  opinion  among  the  chiefs,  that  having  secured  the  prize  for 
which  th^  had  been  fighting  and  sufiering  so  long  there  must  now  be 
a  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Though  all  along  the  route  there  had  been  feuds  and  envious  dis- 
content openly  shown  amongst  the  chiefs,  there  was  now  a  pretty 
general  agreement  that  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  could  not  Ih^ 
passed  over  when  the  choice  had  finally  to  be  made.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  fixed  on  as  in  all  respects  the  best  fitted  for  the  new 
dignity.  In  a  council  held  July  23,  a.d.  1099,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  fill  this  place  of  honour.  In  a  little  less  than  a  year,  this 
brave  and  valiant  man,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Baldwin,  who  reigned  a.d.  1100-1118.  Baldwin  I.  was 
succeeded  by  Baldwin  IL,  who  reigned  a.d.  1118-1131.  Fulk  fol- 
lowed, from  1131-1144.     Baldwin  III.,  1144-11G2,  a.d. 


5ri)e  3ftbattt  anU  iiis  ILorU. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF    *EARTn*S    MANY   VOICES.' 

'There  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  pain  on  Uia  face, — just  the  look  that  he  used  to  have  when 
Mleep,  ))aticnt,  and  a  little  wearied." — Uninithed  Letter  of  the  Rtr.  J.  AtkHn  on  the  IkutK  of  Bishop 
PcBUevm. 


PATIENT,  a  Utile  wearied,— thus,  in 
Sychar, 
See  in  the  hot  noontide 
The  Holy  Wanderer,  spent  with  toil  and 
travel, 
Rests  by  the  fountain  side ; 
Thus,  while  He  slumbers  on  the  tossing 
billow, 
That  same  calm  look  we  trace, 
As    the    white    moonlight    struggling 
through  the  tempest 
Falls  on  the  Sacred  Face. 

•Patient,  a  little  wearied,' — see  Him 
standing 
Thus,  in  Uie  hall  of  scorn ; 
While  rough  rude  hands  are,  for  t!bat 
Brow  Majestic, 
Bending  the  stubborn  thorn. 
He  need  be  patient,  for  there  cometh 
mocking. 
And  there  come  scourge  and  rod ; 
And  weary  arc  the  houi^  ere  in  His 
anguish 
He  yields  His  soul  to  God. 

•Patient,    a   little  wearied,' — 0    true 
servant. 

Thus  from  that  Face  Divine 
A  little  of  the  Likeness  of  the  Master 

Has  gathered  upon  thine ; 


A  little  of  the  Brightness  of  His  Pre- 
sence 

Had  fallen  upon  thee. 
As  on  the  Mount  a  little  of  His  glory 

Fell  on  the  faithful  three. 

The  Lord's  true  servant  need  like  Him 
be  patient 
To  do  His  high  behest; 
The  Lord's  true  servant  will  be  some- 
times weai-y 
With  longing  for  his  rest. 
But,  for  the  end  of  patient  work  and 
waiting, 
Christ  now  in  glory  see ; 
For  *  Where  I  am,*— thus  saith   that 
loving  Master, 
*  There  shall  My  sen-ant  be.* 

There,  by  the  fountains  of  unfailing 
waters, 
Safe  from  the  noontide  heat ; 
And  in  the  quiet    of    the  Ileavenly 
p^tiures, 
Soft  to  the  tired  feet ; 
And  amid  throngs  whose  every  look  is 
welcome. 
And  on  the  stormless  shore. 
Are  rest  for  weariness,  and   joy  for 
patience 
Given  for  evermore. 
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|ILLIaM  WILLIAMSON  was  an  old  shoemaker,  living  in  a 
qnecr  little  house  in  a  street  that  in  its  improvements,  re- 
bnildings,  and  renovations,  had  left  his  old-fashioned  abode 
far  behind.  The  panes  of  glass  were  very  small,  thick, 
and  not  very  clear,  and  the  framework  was  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  had  long  lost  everything  but  the  shadow  of  paint.  Three 
narrow  steps  led  up  to  the  door,  and  into  a  room,  say  seven  feet 
square,  and  you  are  introduced  to  old  William's  shop,  workshop,  par- 
lour— and,  for  all  he  cooked,  kitchen  likewise.  Three  steps  led  out  of 
this  Again  into  his  bedroom.  Three  steps  from  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-cellar,  rubbish-hole,  or  what-not ;  and  this  was  the  old 
man's  domain.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  with  features  that  wonld  have 
been  handsome  but  for  their  singular  sharpness.  Pass  when  one 
would,  old  William  was  always  at  his  work,  and  always  had  his  hat  on. 
It  might  be  a  summer  morning,  when  one  was  hurrying  to  catch  the 
mail  at  lialfrpast  four ;  late  at  night,  after  a  concert ;  or  the  dark 
dullness  of  a  November  afternoon  ;  there  was  the  figure,  with  perhaps 
the  yellow  dip-candle  to  light  his  labours,  when  streets  and  shops  were 
bright  with  comfortable  gas.  He  had  lived  there  fifty  years>  and  had 
not  made  one  tittle  of  change  intentionally.  '  The  place  had  been  his 
grandfather's;  it  was  his  own  freehold,  and  plenty  good  enough: 
when  he  was  gone  they  might  pull  it  down ;  but  he  would  die  in  it  first.* 
He  used  to  say  this  to  his  neighbours,  when  they  pointed  out  some 
fresh  improvement,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  poor,  old,  unsightly 
place.  He  lived  quite  alone.  No  purring  cat  sat  sleek  and  well-to-do 
upon  his  stall ;  no  cur  lay  on  his  step  and  wagged  his  tail  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  master's  presence.  The  poorest  were  his  customers, 
and  paid  him  honestly.  On  Sundays  he  used  to  wrap  his  long  pinched 
figure  in  a  green  coat  with  bright  buttons,  of  a  fashion  now  forgotten, 
and  then,  without  umbrella  or  stick,  march  out  into  the  coontrf. 
Sometimes  he  came  home  with  a  suspiciously  clean  bundle;  some- 
times a  closed  tin  can ;  but  seldom  empty-handed.  A  peep  into 
that  bundle  would  have  discovered  a  clean  shirt,  a  little  loaf,  and  per- 
haps a  pot  of  dripping.  In  the  can  was  a  mess  of  broth,  or  '  boilings.* 
The  old  man  had  grown  lonely  and  eccentric  at  the  same  time,  bnt 
some  kind  soul  or  souls  still  cared  for  him,  pitied  his  miserable  way 
of  living,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities  with  a  humble  bnt  loving 
hand. 

I  missed  the  old  man  one  morning  as  I  passed.  A  week  later 
gome  boards  were  laid  as  temporary  shutters  inside  the  little  window. 
Old  William  was  gone.  A  funeral,  just  above  a  pauper's,  went  from 
the  old  shop  one  afternoon.  Two  women  in  decent  but  common  mourn- 
ing followed,  and  then  went  from  the  church  to  their  own  home, 
leaving  who  would  to  take  possession.  William  must  have  some  rela- 
tions. He — not  his — had  been  their  care.  And  a  word  of  these  good 
women.  They  dwelt  a  mile  outside  the  town,  on  the  outskirts  of  an 
estate  which  was  called  New  Court,  and  which  was  the  country  man- 
sion of  the  great  and  important  lawyer  of  the  place,  Mr.  Helyer. 
They  paid  little  rent  for  their  three-roomed  cottage,  and  many  a  little 
gift  did  Miss  Rosalie  or  Miss  Jessie  bring  down  the  north  drive  in  the 
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^iMipe  of  fruit,  at  vegeUbles,  or  grist  take,  to  the  indnstrioos  sist^re. 
Then,  too,  the;  kept  them  veil  occopied  with  plain  sewin^r.  Bat  tbo 
iromen    were  poor;    tber  had    eeva  better   A\\^.  knownm  diflerait 


sphere,  and  were  very  reserved.  Thaj  migLt,  have  been  cftlled  unneigh- 
bonrl;,  bat  that  no  neighbours  were  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
dwelling. 

A  pair  of  boots  to  be  mended  began  their  accidental  acqaaintance 
with  old  William.  Jane,  the  elder  by  nearly  twenty  yeare,  seldom  left 
the  cottage.  Bbe  always  stayed  at  home  to  open  the  north  gate,  in  cue 
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any  carriage  should  come  to  the  Court  tha;t  way  ;  but  it  was  not  her 
duty  to  be  gatekeeper—and  once  in  fire  years  or  so  wheel-marks  were 
made  upon  the  weed-grown,  grassy  drive. 

Agnes  took  the  boots,  had  them  repaired,  called  and  paid  for  them, 
asked  old  William  the  name  of  a  flower  blooming  in  an  opposite  win- 
dow, discorercd  that  he  had  once  been  fond  of  flowers,  and  bid  him 
fetch  a  shoe  of  her  sister's  to  mend,  and  she  would  show  him  her 
window-plants.  And  so  began  a  kindness  that  grew  and  grew.  Miss 
Rosalie's  presents  were  always  divided  for  William  to  have  his  share. 
Dirty-looking,  repulsive,  because  of  his  years  of  solitude  and  neglect  of 
the  ordinary  usages  of  civil  life,  these  good  souls  nearly  reclaimed  him. 
A  clean,  shirt  once  a-week  became  a  comfort — a  bit  of  fresh  bread  a 
necessity.  And  Agnes  never  let  him  come  and  go  in  his  half  hour  on 
Sunday  without  reading  him  one  Lesson  of  the  day,  and  talking  aUttle 
of  what  she  had  heard  in  church. 

^  Pity  but  what  some  one  had  told  me  the  like  of  this  before,'  he 
murmured.  '  I  thought  Sunday  was  a  Sabbath  for  such  as  me  to  rest, 
and  lie  in  bed  the  wWle.  If  I  wasn't  so  old,  I'd  go  to  church  now — I 
would.' 

Agnes  fixed  an  earnest  eye  upon  the  tottering  figure. 

*  You're  none  too  old,  Master ;  it  is  the  eleventh  hour,  but  that  is 
not  too  late.' 

For  three  Sundays  before  his  death  he  did  not  pay  his  usual  visit 
to  his  benefactresses.  He  had  been  to  church,  and  his  legs  were  too 
feeble  to  do  more  than  one  walk.  The  Saturday  after  that  third  Sun- 
day they  carried  his  body  to  rest  there.  Poorly  out  of  their  earnings 
could  these  women  afford  to  help  the  old  man  ordinarily.  Still  greater 
was  the  pinch  that  met  his  funeral  expenses.  He  knew  no  one — no 
one  else  cared  for  him,  soul  or  body,  and  they  took  it  quite  as  a  duty. 
They  were  back  in  their  cottage.  Jane,  with  some  reminiscence  of 
bygone  days,  kept  on  her  black  gown,  and  sat  solemn  and  silent,  reading 
the  Burial  Service  through  again  by  the  window.  Agnes  had  slipped 
on  her  Saturday  attire,  and  was  scrubbing  the  floor  with  an  eye  to 
Sunday  neatness  that  nothing  might  set  aside.  Mr.  Helyer  reined 
up  his  pretty  cob  as  he  was  riding  home  from  his  office.  Jane  stepped 
to  the  door  mth  her  curtsey,  expecting  to  be  asked  to  open  the  north 
gate. 

*  Where  is  your  sister  ?'  inquired  the  lawyer,  dismounting. 
Agnes  put  her  pail  aside,  dried  her  hands,  and  stood  respectfully 

beside  Jane. 

Mr.  Helyer  glanced  at  the  contrast  in  the  dress  of  the  two  women, 
tied  his  horse  to  the  gate,  and  came  in. 

*  Who  has  possession  of  William  Williamson's  house  ?'  was  his 
first  question. 

Neither  of  them  could  tell. 

*  But  I  understand  you  managed  the  funeral  ? ' 

*  We  did,  sir,  certainly.  We  sent  to  Bell  Durrant,  because  we 
heard  she  was  his  kin  ;  and  to  Mr.  Elijah  Baincs  on  the  same  account: 
but  they  did  not  send  us  very  civil  answers,  and  we  buried  him.' 

Jane  and  Agnes  felt  sure,  by  Mr.  Helyer's  visit,  that  tliey  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  brfeach  of  law. 

*  What  made  you  so  forward  to  be  kind  to  him  ? ' 
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*  He  was  so  poorly  and  neglected  that  Agnes  would  do  odd  trifles 
to  better  him,'  said  Jane. 

*  Yon  could  not  afford  it.' 

*  Thanks  to  good  health  and  the  young  ladies'  favours,  sir,'  pleaded 
Agnes,  *  we  haven't  missed  what  we  gave  him.' 

*  But  this  funeral  business  is  heavy.' 
Jane  became  reassured. 

*  Asking  your  pardon,  sir,  have  we  been  taking  too  much  upon 
ourselves  ?  We  only  meant  a  kindness  to  the  poor  lone  creature.  Was 
it  wrong?' 

The  last  counterpane,  the  last  relic  of  better  days,  and  the  skilled 
handiwork  of  their  grandmother,  had  been  sold  to  help  out  the  costs  of 
the  day,  and  Janie's  heart  was  heavy  at  the  thought  that  the  whole 
thing  might  have  been  wrong  after  all. 

*  You  have  done  nothing  against  the  law,  my  good  women.  You 
have  shamed  some  who  should  have  done  this  instead  of  you.  And 
now  I  will  tell  you  what  has  brought  me  here.' 

He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  broke  the  seal,  and  bidding  the 
sisters  sit  down  and  listen,  he  read  out,  with  all  the  usual  form  and 
preface,  old  William's  will  :— 

*  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  and  every 
my  property  and  possessions,  my  tenement  wherein  I  dwell,  the  sum  of 
money  out  at  interest  left  me  by  my  father,  and  whatsoever  shall 
belong  to  me  at  my  decease,  with  my  blessing,  to  whomsoever  shall 
minister  to  me  in  my  old  age,  and  give  my  body  decent  burial  in  the 
churchyard  of  my  parish.         *  Signed  William  Williamson. 

*  Witness — Anthony  Sarsfield. 

Charlotte  Madeline  Helyer.' 

• 

And  the  date  was  of  twelve  years  gone  by. 

*  If  you  please,  sir,'  exclaimed  Agnes,  *  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
has  relations.' 

*  Aye,  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  he  had  friends.  If  you  can 
prove  to  me  that  you  did  not  sell  your  best  patchwork  to  make  up  the 
money  that  took  the  poor  old  man  to  his  last  home  to-day,  why,  then  I 
will  go  and  read  this  will  to  whoever  did  so.' 

*  We  did  not  do  it  for  that,  sir.     I'd  rather  let  it  be.' 

*  Perhaps  so ;  but  thai  is  no  business  of  yours.* 

And  Mr.  Helyer  spoke  with  a  little  professional  sharpness  in  his 
tone. 

*  I  am  going  back  to  send  my  clerk  to  put  a  seal  upon  the  goods, 
and  bring  me  the  key  of  the  house.  Next  week  you  must  come  to  my 
office,  and  go  through  the  proper  formalities.' 

And  wliat  happened  ?  Nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  eleven  differ- 
ent claimants  besieged  New  Court.  Mr.  Helyer  read  to  them  the 
instrument  of  authority,  and  despatched  them  without  hope.  The  best 
counterpane,  which,  by  the  way,  was  far  more  elaborate  than  the  patch- 
,work  mender  could  have  manipulated,  was  recovered.  A  solid  and 
simple  stone  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  old  benefactor's  grave,  and 
the  sisters  lived  on  their  life  of  honest  industry,  doing  kindnesses  on 
a  wider,  but  by  no  means  more  obtrusive  scale,  and  feeling  that  sick- 
ness and  old  age  were  provided  against.   None  but  the  thoughtful  poor 
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know  how  such  a  provision  is,  abore  all  others,  a  comfort — nay,  a 
blessing. 

This  is  a  very  simple,  true  story. 

According  to  the  light  bestowed,  these  sisters  did  their  duty ;  they 
poured  a  ray  of  gentleness  and  loving  care  into  old  William's  cheerless 
home  ;  and,  better  than  the  material  aid,  the  gleam  of  holier  things, 
the  sound  of  better  than  human  words,  touched  the  poor  old  self- 
enwrapped  soul.  I  know  that  Agnes  took  more  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  old  William  had  been  at  church  the  three  last  Sundays 
of  his  life,  than  from  all  the  gain  to  herself  in  being  made  co-heiress 
of  his  property. 


^  OTattetsston  antr  tte  §SiotV 

A  REFLECTION. 
BY  THE  LATE  B.  G.  HILDYARD,  ESQ.  Q.C.,  M.P. 

|N  a  beautiful  evening  in  June  I  was  sitting  at  an  open  win- 
dow overlooking,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  fine  bay 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Devonshire. 

A  bed  of  mignonnette  below  the  window,  and  a  honey- 
suckle which  had  twined  itself  around  it,  slightly  scented  a  gentle 
breeze  that  came  from  the  sea,  and  a  moon  at  ^e  full  bespangled  with 
her  glittering  rays  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  bay. 

I  fell  into  a  short  reverie,  and  a  mystical  association  of  ideas  called 
to  my  recollection  that  beautiful  image  at  the  opening  of  the  Bible : 
*  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters.* 

'  Surely,'  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  one  sitting  beside  me, '  if  any 
proof  of  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  Ood  were  wanting,  one  might 
find  it  in  a  scene  like  that  before  us,  and  in  the  feelings  which  sudh  a 
scene  involuntarily  awakens.' 

<  Happily,*  replied  my  companion,  ^  my  faith  in  that  respect  needs 
no  confirmation ;  if  it  did,  I  fear  it  would  not  find  it  in  the  reflection 
you  suggest.  For  if  we  are  to  infer  the  goodness  of  God  from  a  scene 
like  that  before  us,  surely  we  ought  to  draw  an  opposite  conclusion 
from  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  so  frequently  meet  our  view.* 

*  Ajre  you  sure  of  that  V  said  I.  *  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  good- 
ness and  benevolence  of  God,  though  hidden  from  our  imperfect  view, 
may  be  exhibited  as  fully  in  the  visitations  to  which  you  advert,  as  in 
the  happiness  resulting  from  a  scene  of  beauty  and  tranquillity  like 
that  which  we  now  contemplate  ?  Are  you  sure,  that  if  His  all- wise 
designs  were  within  the  span  of  our  limited  understanding,  we  might 
not  trace  as  distinctly  in  the  sufferings  of  mankind * 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  moth  that  had  entered  the  window,  and 
which,  wheeling  round  a  lamp  on  the  table,  in  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing circle,  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  miserably  in  the  fiame,  when 
my  companion,  starting  from  her  seat,  sprang  to  its  rescue,  and,  catch- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  put  it  forth  again  into  the  air. 

Having  done  so,  ^  Let  ns,*  said  she,  <  resume  our  argument.' 

*  Is  it  not  concluded/  said  I, '  by  the  incident  that  has  intermpted 
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'  Cat/tfrtton  and  the  MotL' 

it?  ConceJTe  the  little  insect,  which  yonr  hnmanitj  has  just  reecned 
from  a  miBerable  death,  endowed  with  snch  limited  power  of  reasoning 
as  we,  in  our  fancy,  may  think  adapted  to  its  nature.  What,  then^ 
must  we  conceive  to  be  its  reflections  at  this  moment  ?  and  how  does 
it  feel  towards  yon — its  deliTcrer?'      Of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 


IS  of  its  danger,  and  must,  therefore,  be  ignorant  of 
the  motive  which  led  you  to  interpose.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  regard 
jon  as  a  being,  whom  it  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  injure 
or  offend,  malignantly  iut«rposing  between  it  and  its  innocent  enjoy- 
ment; injuring  with  wanton  violence  its  delicate  frame,  and,  possibly, 
disappointed  at  not  having  effected  its  total  destruction?  thus,  through 
inability  to  comprehend  your  humane  purpose,  ascribing  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  malevolence  an  act  which  flowed  from  pure  benevolence. 
Is,  then,  the  distance  less  which  interrenes  between  our  reason 
and  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  than  that  which  we  have  conceived  to 
exist  between  us  and  the  insect  you  have  saved?  and  may  we  not, 
therefore,  be  betrayed  into  a  conclusion  as  false  as  tiiat  into  which  this 
insect,  in  our  fancy,  has  fallen,  if,  in  ignorance  of  the  purposes  of  aa 
all-wise  Providence,  we  draw,  as  jour  argument  would  lead  us  to  do, 
from  the  trials  and  Bufierings  of  homanity  an  inference  opposed  to  the 
perfect  benevolence  of  God  ?' 
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Chapters, on  Hie  BenediciU* 


them,  bnt  what  they  are  is  a  mystery  which  none  can  explain,  and  we 
can  only  acknowledge  them  to  be  powers  of  Gk>d. 

Throngh  them  we  learn  to  look  up  to  God  the  Creator  as  the  Pre- 
server also  of  that  which  He  has  made,  for  without  them  the  earth 
which  He  has  hung  upon  nothing  would  not  keep  its-  place  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  sailor  would  lose  his  way  upon  the  sea ;  or,  indeed, 
man  and  beast  and  tree  would  die,  and  the  beautifol  and  orderly  creation 
would  become  confusion. 

'  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the 
kin^y  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them.*  While 
we  are  saying  these  familiar  words  of  our  Litany  the  powers  of  the 
Lord  are  busy  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  tending  the  seed  in  the  ground 
and  the  blossom  on  the  tree,  that  the  '  kindly  fruits '  may  not  faiL 

So  we  took  but  half  the  Bible  words  and  the  Bible  teaching  when 
we  said,  <  Let  us  worship  and  fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lardimr 
Maker,*  and  did  not  also  see  in  Him  the  Lord  our  FroBervery  in 
Whose  'hand  are  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,' and  Whose  is  'the 
strength  of  the  hills.' 

And  now  we  see  that  we  took  only  half  the  meaning  of  the  Church 
prayer,  for  it  says  not  only,  *  O  Qod  the  Creator,*  but  *  O  God  the 
Creator  and  Preserver ; '  and  the  Thanksgiving  says,  ^  We  bless  Thee 
for  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life.* 

'  Forsake  not  Thou  the  work  of  Thine  own  hands,*  is  David's 
prayer,  for  he  knew  the  need  of  God's  taking  care  of  what  He  has 
created. 

'  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,'  says  the  ancient  benediction. 

*  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,'  says  the  psalm  of  comfort. 

Now,  would  not  our  hymn  in  praise  of  God  our  Creator  be  a  poor 
hymn  if  it  left  out  His  praise  as  God  our  Preserver  ? 

This  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  composers  of  the  BenediciAe; 
thus,  too,  we  learn  the  lesson  God  set  us  when  He  said,  '  Canst  thou 
guide  Arcturus  ? '  Our  Church  points  it  out  to  us  both  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  as  we  have  seen,  and  would  have  us  to  feel  and  practise 
it,  when,  in  adopting  the  '  Song  of  the  Three  Children,'  she  teaches  us 
to  say, — 

*  0  ye  powers  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  Him  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever.' 

From  the  heavens  and  the  powers,  the  Benedicite  goes  on  to  call 
separately  upon  some  of  the  chief  of  their  wonders — sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  showers  and  dews,  and  winds  of  God ;  cold  and  heat,  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night,  which,  according  to  God's  promise,  never 
cease  ;  Iceland  snow,  the  glorious  light  which  bursts  from  the  clouds, 
the  generous  clouds  themselves,  which  pour  forth  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  draw  a  shelter  between  us  and  the  heat  of  noon.  These  are 
touched  upon  in  many  places  throughout  these  chapters.  They  are 
mostly  things  familiar  to  us  in  our  daily  lives,  so  that  the  simplest 
and  most  unlearned  amongst  us  know  something  of  their  wonder  and 
beauty  enough  to  teach  us  that  God  hath  '  made  everything  beautiful 
in  His  time,'  and  that  the  beauty  of  what  He  has  made  is  not  only  as 
the  eye  sees  them,  but  also  as  experietice  finds  them,  beautiful  in  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  beautiful  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  fulfil  those  purposes.  Each  one  of  us  who  reads  down  the  Bene- 
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^  God  is  Grood.^ — Sliort  Sermon, 


dicite  can  by  a  little  thinking  see  something  of  this,  and  if  wc  carry 
out  its  spirit  into  the  world  with  ns,  and  look  for  G^*s  wisdom  and 
goodness  always  in  all  that  He  has  made,  we  shall  many  a  time  find 
rising  within  our  hearts  the  grateful,  trustful  praises  of  the  three 
saints  of  old. 


'iSoTr  10  (Soon/ 

MOBN  amid  the  mountains,  Hymns  of  praise  are  ringing 
Lovely  solitade !  Through  the  leafy  wood ; 

Gushing  streams  and  fountains  Songsters  sweetly  singing, 
Mimniir,  *  God  is  good ! '  Warble,  *  God  is  good !' 

Now  tba  glad  sun  breaking,  Wake,  and  join  the  chorus. 
Pours  a  golden  flood ;  Man,  with  soul  endued ; 

r-    Beapest  vales  awaking,  He,  Whose  smile  is  o'er  us, 
Bloho, '  God  is  good ! '  God,  our  God,  is  good. 


p(qfIP  jSppinoii. 


GOD'S    LOVE    TO    USWARD. 

B7  a.  H.  WILKniBON,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  PETER's,  PIMLICO,  LONDON. 

St.  Matt,  xviii.  12.  —  How  think  ye  ?  if  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  he  gone  astray ,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine, 
and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  f 

[HE  thonght  which  underlies  this  passage  is  the  individual 
personal  care,  the  individual  personal  love,  of  oar  blessed 
Lord.  The  parable  was  spoken  in  Eastern  lands,  and  is 
clothed  in  all  the  beauty  of  Eastern  imagery.  There,  the 
tie  which  binds  the  shepherd  to  the  sheep  is  much  closer 
than  that  by  which  they  are  united  in  these  Western  climes.  He  is 
with  them  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  knows  each,  has  a  name  for  each, 
calls  each  one  by  its  name.  And  when  he  puts  forth  the  sheep,  instead 
of  driving  them  before  him,  he  goes  in  front ;  and  the  sheep  hear  his 
voice,  and  they  follow  him. 

Our  Lord  here  imagines  the  shepherd  casting  his  eye  over  the  flock. 
Ninety  are  there,  and  ninety-eight,  and  ninety-nine ;  but  one  is  missing. 
The  heart  of  that  loving  shepherd  is  not  compensated  for  the  absence 
of  the  one  by  the  safety  of  the  ninety-nine.  For  that  one  there  is  the 
special  name ;  for  that  one  the  individual  personal  love.  At  once  there 
flashes  before  his  mind  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
He  seems  to  hear  the  lion^s  roar  as  it  bursts  from  its  forest  lair  to 
devour  its  defenceless  prey.  He  sees  that  one  sheep  swept  away  by 
the  mountain  torrent,  or  dying,  in  some  far-off  desert  wild,  the  slow, 
lingering  death  of  starvation.  He  does  not  hesitate.  In  a  moment 
he  has  grasped  his  shepherd's  staff.  Onward  he  hastens,  over  the  hot 
burning  sand,  down  the  rough  ravine,  through  the  swelling  stream,  up 
the  rugged  crag.  He  heeds  not  the  thunder's  roar  nor  the  lightning's 
flash.  Onward  he  speeds,  till  at  last  he  has  found  that  one  sheep. 
There  it  lies,  its  poor  feet  all  cat  and  bleeduig  with  the  jagged  rooka 
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and  ag&in  the  white  rohe  is  stained ;  again  and  agun  these  spots  of  un 
have  to  be  made  clean  in  the  precions  Blood.  Only  hy  fire,  as  it  were, 
is  that  Bonl  saved  at  last.  By  some,  the  Love  is  trampled  under  foot: 
of  these  I  speak  not  to^aj.  And  some  are  early  called  to  rest  In 
special  love,  it  may  be,  He  repeats  again  that  ancient  act  of  blessing, 
and  takes  the  little  one  in  His  arms,  and  receives  it  at  onoB  ilto  Hu 
heavenly  kingdom.  • 

Two  practical  thonghts  suggest  themselveH  : —  •-        '  ir  ' 

L  What  a  dignity  it  gives  to  oor  life,  this  indiridqdi  pvfOtuf  OS* 
of  onr  blessed  Lord  1     We  are  not  lost  in  a  crowd.     He  ImcM  ns,  Mb 
by  one, — knows  onr  gifts,  onr  temptations,  ooi  t^peramatl,  Ott  At' 
For  each  of  as  He  has  a  plan — a  spedat  e^liatioo.'  As  fiV-da^t -^ 
witli  SL  Peter,  and  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  10.  has  B«  A  eac^^  ^-< ' 
an  individnal,  personal  care.    Each  of  ns  is  tttlM'tH  be  ^te^Ow-iKa^Bx    '    ^ 
with  Himself  in  His  great  work  of  regen'et%ting  a  &lIflB  'IhbiisQHr.  -     ^ 
Here  we  are  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  this  outer  world  ;  but  wLeu  we  , 

look  calmly  at  it,  what  is  there  which  earUi  can  offer  to  be  oompared      .'"^  ^ 
with  the  glory  Qf  being  united  with  the  Infinite  God  in  dobg  the  work     *^. 
for  which  the  life-blood  of  His  Bon  was  shed  ?     What  sorrow  can  be  1 

oonceived  greater  Uian  the  sorrow  of  aeeting  onr  Lord  hereafter,  and         ^ 
finding  that  t^  gifb  had  been  wasted,  ^e  op|K)rtanitiea  neglected,  the 
life  lost  t  .        ,  r-j,       V 

IX  Bnt  ift  may  be,  that  through  somia  bMrt  tl^ghtflikrtheafl  in 
even  now  passing, — 'This  may  be  trae  Ibr  others;  f^)d  it  ill  too 
Ute.  There  are  sins  which  I  cannot  efface  habits  wliinh  fr  cannot 
alter,  opportunities  which  I  cannot  recall'  Ah,  my  tvoUhr  1  what 
saith  the  text  ?  For  whom  is  the  special  love  reserved  ?  On  whom  is 
the  special  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd  bestowed  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  one 
that  is  most  conscioas  of  its  sin,  most  convinced  of  its  atter  help- 
lessness— the  one,  in  fact,  which  has  '  gone  astray  ? '  Our  Lord  knows 
the  capacity  of  each  sool  too  well  to  leave  it  to  itself.  He  knows  its 
capadty  for  joy  in  His  eternal  kingdom ;  He  knows  its  capacity  for 
woe ;  He  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  '  worm '  that  '  dieth  not,'  and 
'  the  fire  that  is  not  qnencbed ;'  and  so  He  has  special  care  for  the  one 
which  is  most  nearly  lost.  If  one  plan  of  onr  life  has  failed,  He  meets 
ns  with  a  second;  if  we  have  not  responded  to  the  second,  He  meets  ns 
with  a  third.  The  whole  guilt  of  a  life-long  sin  has  been  atoned- for. 
He  knew  what  sin  was ;  He  knew  that  its  wages  were  death.  He 
bore  the  guilt  of  a  world,  past,  present,  and  future.  He  shed  His 
blood  for  all,  '  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray :  we  have  turned, 
every  one,  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  haUi  laid  <m  Him  the  iniqnity 
of  as  all.  He  was  wocuided  for  our  transgressions;  He  was  bruised 
for  onr  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him ;  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.' 

'  Return  unto  Me,'  He  says :  '  I  will  receire  yon  gradonsly,  love 
jon  fr«ely.  I  will  wa^  out  the  past  in  Uy  Blo»d.  I  wUl  enable  yott 
^  Hy  Spirit,  in  the  strength  of  that  free  pardon,  to  do  the  wod:  &a 
which  yon  have  been  baptized.' 

Rise  np,  then,  my  br^er  I  and  over  yon  there  shall  be  joy  among 
the  angels  of  God,  more  than  over  'the  ninety  and  nine  which  went 
not  astray.' 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


orircumstanttal  IBbiHence* 

0  be  very  cantions  and  slow  in  accepting  circnmstantial 
evidence  is  indeed  a  good  provision  in  English  law,  and 
the  following  fact  will  show  how  utterly  wrong  we  may  be 
in  our  conclusions  when  they  are  based  only  upon  such 
evidence.  The  poor  dog,  who  was  within  an  inch  of 
losing  his  life,  could  not  speak  to  defend  himself  or  to  explain ;  and 
so  his  master  was  very  nearly  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  valuable 
animal. 

From  the  abundance  of  food  within  their  reach,  rats  and  mice  increase 
at  a  surprising  rate  at  the  Zoological  (hardens  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
The  dog  who  is  represented  in  our  picture  was  a  first-rate  help  in 
thinning  their  numbers,  and  he  was  otherwise  an  intelligent  animak 
The  first  time  I  noticed  him,  one  of  the  silver-grey  rabbits  got  out  of 
its  cage,  and  the  dog  being  ordered  to  stop  it,  at  once  did  so  with  the 
greatest  quickness,  and  without  ever  touching  it  with  his  teeth :  he 
held  it  between  his  forelegs  until  it  was  taken  and  replaced  in  its  hutch 
by  the  keeper.  Although  he  did  not  much  care  about  too  many 
dogs  being  kept  about  the  place,  Mr.  B.,  the  superintendent,  rather 
approved  of  tliis  one.  Some  time  after  I  had  witnessed  this  incident  I 
was  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  a  quiet* morning.  It  was  before  the 
visitors  had  come,  and  I  was  almost  alone  with  my. children,  one  of 
whose  amusements  it  is  to  find  feathers.  From  some  distance  we 
spied  underneath  one  of  those  splendid  macaws,  which  are  hung  on  iron 
hoops  in  the  open  air  outside  the  parrot-house,  a  most  beautiful  tail 
featiier.  So  there  was  a  race  for  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  saw  whole 
tails  lying  underneath  their  former  owners,  one  macaw  hanging  dead, 
head  downwards,  while  others  sat  drooping  on  their  perch,  evidently 
the  worse  for  some  struggle.  We  went  at  once  to  the  office  to  deposit 
the  feathers  and  to  call  attention  to  the  poor  birds.  Mr.  B.  came 
out  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  we  left  him  to  pay  visits  to  other 
favourites. 

On  our  way  out  we  again  met  Mr.  B.,  who  told  us  that  it  waa 

evidently  a  dog  which  had  injured  the  birds,  and  that  he  thought  it  was 

the  one  whose  picture  we  give.    In  fact,  he  felt  convinced  of  it,  because 

the  dog,  who  at  other  times  ran  to  meef  him,  slunk  away  with  a  guilty 

look  when  he  approached,  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  him  destroyed, 

for  which  he  was  very  sorry,  as  he  was  such  a  good  dog  for  vermin ; 

J    but  yet  he  would  establish  proof  first,  if  possible. 

\         Some  little  time  afterwards,  I  inquired  of  my  friend  whether  poor 

^   Jack  had  suffered  the  penalty  with  which  he  was  threatened  ?     Mr.  B. 

i   replied  :  '  No,  he  did  not;  we  got  the  real  culprit ;  and  it  only  shows 

how  careful  one  ought  to  be  in  condemning  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

We  set  a  watch,  and  found  that  a  little  red  dog  came  through  some 

hole  in  the  railings,  or,  perhaps,  stole  in  at  the  entrance,  and  began 

playing  his  tricks  with  the  poor  Polls.     The  other  dog  had  very  likely 

seen  him  hurt  the  birds  and. felt  he  would  be  suspected,  and  not  being 

able  to  talk  he  hid  himself  when  he  saw  me.     As  soon  as  he  found  we 

had  caught  the  real  thief,  he  was  as  happy  and  confident  as  before.' 
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Cte  ^olDer  of  (Etonbtctton. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

|OME  ten  years  ago  there  dwelt,  in  one  of  the  newest  houses 
in  the  village  of  which  I  was  curate,  a  widow,  whom  we 
will  call  Smart,  not  because  that  was  her  real  name,  but 
because  it  was  her  real  nature ;  for  she  was  smart  both  in 
body  and  mind.  Her  husband,  when  he  died,  left  a  will, 
which  bequeathed  to  her  the  whole  of  his  little  property  for  her  life; 
and  after  her  death  it  was  to  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  their  only  son 
and  child.  When  I  first  made  young  Smart^s  acquaintance  he  was  a 
fine  young  fellow  of  nineteen,  with  a  large  amount  of  self-consciousness, 
and  an  equally  large  amount  of  easy-going  good-nature,  which  was  con- 
stantly leading  him  into  mischief.  Hib  mother  doted  on  him  to  such 
an  eideat  that  his  will  with  her  was  supreme,  and  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  though  her  weak  indulgence  was  often  repaid  by  seeing  her  son 
in  trouble,  she  never  had  to  deplore  his  want  of  affection  for  herself. 

Young  Smart  had  no  regular  occupation.  He  was  a  joiner  by 
trade,  and  when  he  felt  disposed  he  used  to  work  at  his  trade — but  not 
otherwise  :  and  so,  of  course,  he  led  rather  an  idle  life.  I  had  not  been 
long  in  the  parish  before  I  was  made  acquainted  with  this  undisciplined 
youth,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  him  I  was  greatly  attracted  to  him. 
It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  he  would  be  friends  with  me  at  all, 
and  I  found  that  his  shyness  arose  from  his  having  been  the  pet  subject 
in  the  village  for  clerical  lectures  in  private  from  a  very  early  age; 
lectures  which  he  listened  to  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  the  precepts 
of  which  he  broke  immediately  afterwards.  A  new  curate  coming  into 
that  parish  was  not  an  extraordinary  event,  so  that  it  happened  that 
whenever  the  new  clergyman  accepted  the  maternal  invitation  to  *  give 
John  a  little  quiet  advice,'  his  first  visit  to  the  house  was  viewed  by 
John  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  thief  would  regard  the  call  of  a 
policeman. 

Although  I  did  not  give  John  the  usual  lecture,  I  yet  thought  of 
him  frequently,  and  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  not  only  make  him  a 
useful  member  of  society,  but  lead  him  to  frequent  Qod^s  house,  which 
he  had  rarely  entered  since  he  was  confirmed.  I  thought  my  best 
hope  was  to  use  8mart*s  musical  abilities,  which  were  grent,  but 
wluch  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  concerts,  and  some  questionable 
places  of  resort.  My  first  effort  was  to  get  him  to  join  the  singing 
class,  and,  after  some  persuasion,  I  succeeded.  The  next  step  was  to 
enrol  him  as  a  member  of  the  choir,  but  in  accomplishing  this  I  had 
much  greater  difficulty.  In  the  end,  however,  we  had  the  gratification 
of  hearing  his  fine  bass  voice  amongst  our  singers,  and  the  further 
gratification  of  hearing  it  regularly  for  more  than  a  year.  We  did  not 
see  him,  for  the  choir — an  excellent  one  for  a  village — ^was  perched 
high  up  in  the  air,  just  under  a  fine  Norman  arch,  the  only  available 
position  in  a  church  filled  with  faculty,  or  house^appropriated,  pews. 

In  process  of  time  the  voice  of  John  Smart  was  no  longer  heard 
amongst  our  singers ;  he  disappeared  suddenly,  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and    he  shunned  meeting  me:    indeed,  I  never  saw  him 
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again  until  I  saw  him  with  his  wife  and  children  sitting  reverently  in 
church,  when  I  was  preaching  to  a  large  number  of  old  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  my  old  curacy  some  fifteen  years  afterwards.  He 
was  then,  I  learned,  a  thriving  and  respected  master-carpenter,  a 
steady,  clear-headed  man  of  business,  an  unfailing  attendant  at  church 
whenever  it  was  open  for  service,  a  regular  communicant,  and  a  great 
friend  to  the  choir.  All  this  I  learned  from  the  people  in  the  village, 
but  I  did  not  learn  from  them  what  was  made  known  to  me  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  Smart's,  with  a  desire  that  it  might  be  made  aseful 
to  the  children  of  the  church,  viz.  how  the  change  had  been  brought 
about.     It  was  thus : 

One  Saturday  evening  during  my  holding  of  the  curacy,  before  the 
choir  had  assembled  for  practice,  I  had  been  amusing  myself  by  playing 
upon  the  organ,  and  desiring  to  rest  awhile,  I  turned  round  upon  the 
seat  and  took  up  a  Bible  dose  to  me,  with  the  purpose  of  reading.  It 
was  a  plain  Bible,  such  as  any  ordinary  person  would  be  likely  to  use 
in  church.  I,  without  thinking,  turned  to  the  commencement  of  the 
book  to  see  to  whom  it  belonged.  There  was  no  name,  but,  instead, 
a  not  unfaithful  likeness  of  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  gallery 
opposite  to  the  pulpit,  and  made  rather  strange  contortions  during  parts 
of  the  sermon  which  he  did  not  admire.  There  were  also  doggerel  yerses, 
celebrating  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  man  in  no  complimentaiy  terms, 
with  sundry  things  pf  a  like  nature.  Almost  without  thinking,  I  wrote 
in  pencil  under  the  verses  the  words,  '  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  y.  Terse  1,* 
and  having  done  so  I  resumed  my  organ  performances. 

John  was  not  at  the  practice  on  that  evening,  but  on  the  following 
Sunday  he  was  at  church,  and  during  the  sermon  he  opened  his  Bible, 
perhaps  to  add  to  the  scribbling  that  already  defaced  its  pages.  Seeing 
what  I  had  written,  he  consulted  the  place  to  which  it  referr^,  and  read, 
'  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more 
ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools:  for  they  consider  not 
that  they  do  evil.'  When  he  had  read  this  verse  he  was  fascinated  by 
it;  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  it,  although  it  made  him  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  the  longer  he  thought  of  it ;  and  even  when  he,  left 
the  church,  which  he  never  entered  again  whilst  I  remained  in  the 
parish,  and  resumed  his  listless,  idle  manner  of  passing  his  life,  he 
could  not  banish  the  words  from  his  recollection;  his  cheerfi^ess 
forsook  him,  he  appeared  nervous  and  fearful  when  he  spoke  to 
strangers,  and  at  last,  from  this  and  other  causes,  fell  into  a  serious 
illness,  and  was  nigh  unto  death's  door.  During  that  illness  he  fought 
one  of  those  great  spiritual  battles,  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  are  of  such 
vast  interest  in  the  history  of  men ;  but  he  conquered,  and  when  he 
rose  from  his  sick  bed,  it  was  to  begin  a  new  and  useful  life,  which  still 
continues. 

*  So  you  see,'  said  my  informant,  '  what  Smart  owes  to  your  organ 
performances,  and  your  stump  of  black  lead.' 

*  Rather,'  I  replied,  '  is  it  not  another,  and  a  forcible  illustration 
of  St.  Paul's  saying ;  ^'  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart?'"  (Heb.  iv.  12.)  B.  A. 


^^ 
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A  EEFLECTION. 

BV  JAHBB  BILDTARD,  B.D.,  RKCTOK  OV  IKQOLDSBY. 

I  WAS  walking  on  the  beach  of  the  pictnresqne  BKy  of 
1  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (a  place,  by  the  way,  far  too 
little  known  to  the  English  tonriat),  when  mj  attention 
I  was  arrested  hj  a  httle  barelegged  urchin  of  about  eight 
'  years  of  age,  who  was  industrioosly  engaged  in  raising  a 
fortress  of  sand  with  a  wooden  spade,  some  twenty  yards  abore  the 


-advancing  tide.  So  busily  ,wa8  he  occupied,  and  so  absorbed  by  his 
work,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  though  a  perfect  strangeT, 
but  proceeded  Tigoronsly  with  his  profitless  trade,  as  if  he  had  been 
'  working  by  the  great,'  as  it  is  called  in  the  agricaltnral  conades. 
I  had  tbas  ample  opportunity  to  notice  the  results  of  probably 
two  or  three  hours'  hard  though  pleasant  labour  of  this  self-taught, 
self-directed  artizan. 

Here  was  a  castle,  some  eighteen  inches  high,  and  about  a  yard  in 
circumference,  with  an  derated  tower,  pleiced  battlements,  loopholes,  a 
moat,  drawbridge,  and  eyerything  complete,  as  if  to  stand  a  lengthened 
siege  ;  and  yet  it  was  apparent  to  myself,  and  probably  the  little 
engineer  was  not  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  the  first  or  second  irare 
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slaughter  of  troops;  and  women  and  children  were  put  to  death  by  theee 
infuriated  infidels.  Churches  were  robbed  and  desecrated,  piUage  and 
omelty  were  permitted,  and  priests  and  bishops  treated  with  the  utmost 
barbarity. 

In  the  year  1145  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Christians  to 
retake  Edessa,  and  though  they  were  able  to  hold  their  o^n  for  a  few 
days,  on  the  return  of  the  son  of  Zenghi  they  were  again  defeated,  and 
punished  in  the  most  severe  manner  for  the  revolt  which  they  had  at- 
tempted in  his  absence.  So  determined  was  this  Noureddin,  the  son 
of  Zenghi,  not  to  have  any  more  trouble  with  Edessa,  that,  after  strip- 
ping it  of  all  its  wealth,  he  threw  down  the  walls  and  left  it  as  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

.  News  of  these  troubles,  disasters,  and  humiliations,  soon  came  to 
Western  Europe ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  intelligence  arrived  than  an 
expedition  was  determined  on,  which  was  to  be  known  in  the  page  of 
history  as  the  '  Second  Crusade.' 

Pope  Eugenius  IIL,  hearing  of  these  distressing  calamities  which 
had  befallen  the  Crusaders  who  had  settled  in  Palestine,  at  once  takes 
up  the  cause,  and  at  a  council  held  at  Eheims,  1146  a.d.,  advocates  the 
necessity  of  speedy  and  sufficient  relief.  All  who  were  assembled  at 
that  council  were  encouraged  to  take  up  arms  at  once,  and  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-Christians. 

Louis  VIL,  king  of  France,  anxious  to  atone  for  wrongs  which  he 
had  done  to  some  captives  taken  in  a  war  with  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
expressed  himself  as  ready  to  go  to  the  succour  of  his  threatened  and 
suffering  countrymen  in  the  East.  Eagenius  III.,  remembering,  per- 
haps, the  comparative  failure  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  now  made  pain- 
fully conscious  that  the  results  of  that  enterprise  were  not  at  all  of  a 
permanent  character,  determined  that,  if  possible,  this  attempt  of  his 
should  be  on  a  much  grander  scale.  He  was  anxious  that  the  under- 
taking should  be  carried  on  by  sovereign  princes,  and  not,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  by  vassal  counts  and  feudal  barons.  Louis  YII.,  who 
now  had  pledged  himself  to  go  out  on  this  Crusade,  was  the  first  sove- 
reign prince  who  had  ever  committed  himself  to  the  task ;  but  even  he 
was  not  considered  competent  for  the  task  unaided.  Others  must  be 
tried,  so  that  an  irresistible  force  may  be  raised,  and  once  and  for  all 
an  end  be  put  to  these  troublesome  and  annoying  unbelievers. 

Popular  feeling  would  need  arousing  in  France  and  in  Germany, 
and  there  was  chosen  for  this  work  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic and  resolute  men  of  the  time,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Com- 
mencing at  Vezelay,  St.  Bernard,  the  son  of  noble  parents,  Tescelin, 
and  Alice,  went  from  place  to  place,  preaching  the  merits  to  be  obtained 
by  those  who  would  go  on  a  holy  war.  Men  were  invited  by  all  and 
every  means  to  engage  in  such  a  sacred  and  profitable  undertaking. 
The  fervour  and  earnestness  shown  by  St.  Bernard  soon  created  the 
desired  effect :  all  along  his  route  numbers  of  Frenchmen  were  drawn 
into  a  service  which  was  described  to  them  in  such  glowing  terms. 
'  How,*  said  the  preacher,  ^  can  Christians  allow  the  land  which  has 
been  rescued  from  infidel  hands  to  fall  back  into  such  pollution  again?' 
And  when  gently  remonstrated  with  on  one  occasion  for  not  going  him- 
self as  leader  of  the  troops  he  desired  to  raise,  '  There  is  more  need  of 
fighting  soldiers  there  than  for  chanting  monks,'  was  the  ready  reply 
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of  St.  Bernard.  Constantly  there  was  heard  daring  theee  passionate 
harangues  the  old  cry, '  Deus  id  vult-^Qod  wills  it,'  and  at  their  close 
seldom  had  the  preacher  a  sufficient  number  of  crosses  to  giro  to  those 
who  demanded  to  be  recruits  for  such  an  army. 

Grossing  over  into  Germany,  St.  Bernard  was  equally  successful. 
The  people  in  the  villages  and  towns  through  which  he  passed,  though 
not  able  to  understand  his  language,  were  so  impressed  by  his  manner 
and  readiness  of  utterance  that  they  were  at  once  ready  to  set  out  for 
the  East.  Coming  at  last  to  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Conrad  IIL 
he  met  with  but  small  encouragement.  St  Bernard,  however,  was  not 
the  man  to  be  discouraged  by  apparent  failure.  Persevering  with  his 
entreaties,  expressed  in  the  most  touch^ig  and  forcible  language,  there 
came  at  last  a  prospect  of  success.  Conrad  III.  being  at  Spires  on 
Christmas  Day,  1146,  attended  service  at  the  Cathedral.  St.  Bernard 
in  his  sermon  made  such  a  successful  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  that  he 
exclaimed,  ^  I  own  His  mercies,  and  He  shall  not  find  me  unthankful.' 
Amid  the  loud  shouts  of  all  who  were  present,  Bernard,  taking  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  from  the  altar,  delivered  it  to  the  king  as  a  token 
of  his  engagement. 

There  was  now  but  little  fear  for  the  safety  of  this  Second  Crusade. 
Two  such  powerful  monarchs  as  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III. 
of  Germany  having  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  undertaking, 
all,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  would  go  well  with  it,  and  no  resistance 
wluch  the  Turk  could  offer  would  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  destruction. 
Indeed  it  is  reported,  that  so  great  was  the  fear  which  seized  on  the 
Turks  when  tidings  of  the  approach  of  this  great  army  reached  them, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  retire  before  it  into  the  utmost  part  of  their 
territories. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1147  a.d.  Conrad  set  out  on  the  way, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  horsemen,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  foot. 
These  troops  were  conveyed  on  a  rough  kind  of  raft,  or  boat,  down  the 
river  Danube,  unto  the  borders  of  the  Greek  empire.  Once  more  that 
intense  jealousy  of  Eastern  Christians  was  shown,  and  acted  as  a  ter- 
rible hindrance  to  those  Christians  from  the  West.  A  passage  being 
granted  at  length,  the  treatment  received  by  the  Germans  during  the 
time  occupied  in  making  their  way  to  Constantinople  was  such,  that 
Conrad  III.,  though  brother-in-law  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  the  then 
Emperor  of  the  Elast,  passed  through  the  capital  without  a  meeting 
with  his  deceitful  relation. 

Louis  Vn.,  according  to  an  arranged  plan,  marched  his  troops  from 
Metz,  where  they  had  been  mustered,  across  Germany  and  Hungary  to 
Constantinople.  Besting  here  for  a  while,  bitter  feuds  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  various  nations,  which  threatened  to  grow  into 
more  formidable  proportions  ;  but  the  eagerness  of  the  most  religious 
amongst  the  Crusaders  to  hasten  forwards  to  Jerusalem  prevented  the 
expected  outbreak. 

Conrad  III.  had  gone  forward  into  Asia  Minor,  under  the  guidance 
of  some  Greeks  who  professed  to  know  the  road.  Iconium  was  to  be 
the  halting-place,  and  a  part  of  the  German  army  was  to  take,  under 
Conrad,  a  direct  route,  and  another  division,  under  the  Bisliop  of 
Freising,  the  coast  line,  and  more  lengthy  way.  Not  many  days  passed 
over  before  Conrad  and  his  army  found  that  they  had  be^  thoroughly 
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deceived  by  the  guides,  who  had  fled.  Numbers  of  Turks  came  around 
them,  harassing  them  at  every  point;  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  but  utter  destruction  seemed  now  to  await  this 
once  numerous  and  powerful  army.  Conrad  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Nice,  where  the  most  inhuman  treatment  was  shown  to  his  wasted 
and  famished  host. 

Louis  VII.  having  crossed  the  Bosphorus  with  his  army,  proceeded 
on  his  march  until  he  came  to  Nice,  where  he  found  what  terrible  dis- 
asters had  happened  to  his  colleague  in  the  Crusade.  The  two  now 
join  forces  and  march  to  Ephesus,  and  for  a  little  while  a  more  favour- 
able turn  seemed  to  have  come.  But  shortly  leaders  and  led  grew 
cool  and  distant,  Conrad  at  length  returning  to  Constantinople.  Louis, 
now  left  to  himself,  sets  out  in  spring  from  Ephesus,  and  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meander,  a  river  very  difficult  to  cross  on  account 
of  its  depth.  After  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Turks,  who  disputed 
the  passage,  Louis  came  off  victorious,  and  pm'sued  his  course  across 
the  country,  which  was  to  him  utterly  unknown. 

On  the  road  Louis  nearly  lost  his  life.  Coming  to  a  very  narrow 
pass,  where  the  army  had  to  go  in  very  straggling  order,  the  enemy 
fell  upon  them,  and  almost  cut  them  to  pieces.  Gathering  themselves 
together  after  this  misadventure,  the  remaining  troops,  hungry  and  sick 
at  heart,  pursued  their  way  to  Attalia,  where  they  arrived  about  fifteen 
days  after  their  departure  from  Ephesus.  Louis  now  determined  to  go 
by  sea  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  shortly  reached  Antioch.  The 
other  part  was  sent  forward  on  foot,  but  only,  after  having  endured  terri- 
ble hardships,  to  yield  themselves  as  captives  to  their  enemies. 

Leaving  Antioch  in  May,  1148  a.d.,  Louis  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  pushed  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  arrived  in  June ;  but  in 
such  an  enfeebled  and  miserable  condition,  that  little  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  them.  Conrad  III.,  having  tarried  awhile  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  length  with  a  few  soldiers  arrived  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
when  thus  assembled  together  with  Baldwin  III.,  the  youthful  king  of 
Jerusalem,  that  a  plan  was  conceived  of  a  joitlt  expedition  against 
Damascus. 

Conrad,  Louis,  and  Baldwin,  agree  to  become  confederates  in  this 
attempt  to  seize  upon  a  town  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Turks. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  strong  hope  of  success.  But  strifes  amongst 
the  leaders  and  officers,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed a  strong  attachment  to  the  cause,  led  to  disaster,  and  after  a 
while  this  effort  had  to  be  given  up.  Weary,  and  utterly  soured  by 
the  deceit  and  dissensions  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Conrad  now  returned  by  way  of  Constantinople  to  Germany, 
reaching  Ratisbon  iii  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  Whitsun  week,  1149. 

Louis  VII.,  who  had  to  pass  through  sorrows  of  various  kinds,  and 
to  endure  mortifications  and  insults  which  greatly  tried  him,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  siege  of  Damascus  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Hearing  from  his  regent  in  France  of  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  return, 
he  set  out  homewards,  and  taking  ship  hastened  towards  Sioly.  Of 
all  the  vast  numbers  that  set  out  with  him,  not  more  than  300,  it  is 
said,  returned  home  with  him  to  France. 

Few  instances  are  on  record  of  such  a  small  amount  of  good  being 
done  by  such  an  overwhelming  army,  and  loud  and  long  were  the  com- 
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plaints  of  France  and  Germany  against  those  who  had  been  the  instra- 
ments  of  causing  snch  a  waste  of  men  and  treasure. 

St.  Bernard  had  to  bear  the  blame  in  a  great  measure  of  this  utter 
break-down  of  the  expedition,  and  fiercely  did  those  who  had  lost 
father,  or  son,  or  broUier,  or  wealth,  rail  against  him,  who  had  pro- 
mised nothing  but  a  succession  of  splendid  victories  and  the  total  defeat 
of  every  enemy  of  the  Cross. 

On  the  passing  away  of  the  first  outburst  of  feeling,  St.  Bernard 
attempted  again  to  enlist  an  army ;  but  so  terrible  a  memory  haunted 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  most  impassioned  appeals  could  not  move 
the  '  nether  millstones,'  as  the  preacher  called  them.  Those  who  had 
chosen  to  settle  in  the  East  must  now  take  the  consequences,  and  en- 
deavour, by  a  thorough  union  amongst  themselves,  to  show  such  cou- 
rage and  boldness  that  their  enemies  may  be  kept  at  bay.  There  were 
not  wanting  men  who  had  the  frankness  to  avow,  that  if  those  who 
were  so  anxious  to  retain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  all  its  other  sacred  spots,  would  only  be  rather  more 
holy,  and  devout,  and  saintly  in  their  lives,  it  would  not  be  so  needful  to 
be  always  calling  for  assistance  to  those  who  were  living  a  thousand 
miles  away.  These  reproaches  and  counsels,  however,  were  of  small  avail. 
As  we  shall  see  in  another  part,  those  men  who  wore  the  Cross  of 
Christ  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  and,  instead  of  learning 
wholesome  lessons  from  past  misfortunes,  drew  down  upon  themselves 
further  discomfiture  and  misery  by  their  discords  and  ambitious  designs. 


CCUSTOMED   to  have  my  little  boy  beside  me  in  my 
dressing-room  every  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  and  directing  his  incessant  prattle,  he  asked  me  an  hour 
ago,  for  my  watch.     *  I  want,'  said  he,  '  to  hear  it  tick.' 
Applying   it   to  his  ear,  I  inquired,  *What  makes  it 
"  tick  ?  "  ' 

*  The  water,'  said  he,  triumphantly. 

A  few  days  before  he  had  seen  a  mill-wheel,  and,  as  he  had  been 
allowed  to  look  into  the  machinery  of  the  watch,  the  law  of  association, 
strong  even  in  this  child,  suggested  to  him,  that  as  the  wheels  of  the 
watch  were  like  the  wheel  at  the  mill,  they  might  be  driven  by  the  same 
power.     Analogy  has  its  uses,  but  also  its  dangers  and  its  falsehoods. 

*  No,'  said  I,  *  water  doesn't  make  it  tick.' 

With  a  sudden  flush  of  intelligence  he  then  pounced  upon  what 
appeared  to  him  a  brilliant  discovery, — *  It's  father  ! ' 

*  Father !  how  can  father  make  the  watch  tick  ? ' 

*  I  saw  father  wind  it  up,'  rejoined  he,  with  grave  assurance. 

*  Yes,  I  wound  it  up,  but  I  cUdn't  make  it  tick.' 

With  a  puzzled  air,  he  then  took  the  watch  himself,  and,  holding 
it  to  his  ear,  said,  in  a  whisper  of  awe,  *  It  ticks  of  itself ! ' 

Clear  it  was  to  him,  that  if  father  or  somebody  else  didn't  make  the 
watch  <  tick,*  it  must  tick  of  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  force. 
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That  the  pulse  of  the  watch,  or  the  pnlse  of  creation,  can  beat  of 
themselves  is  the  only  conclasion,  unless  we  adopt  the  better  faith,  that 
Gkxl,  the  great  Father,  was  the  8pirit  in  the  watchmaker  that  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  watch ;  and  is  the  central  force  in  the  Machinery 
of  the  Universe,  by  which  it  beats  time  throughout  Eternity. 

I  think  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  my  little  boy  will  one  day  be  a 
good  theologian ;  but  I  should  like  him  to  be  something  better  still, — 
a  good  Christian. 

Let  me  recommend  parents  to  have  their  children  with  them  as 
much  as  possible,  encouraging  them  to  ask  questions,  and  always 
answering  them  promptly  and  fully,  in  such  simple  language  as  they 
can  understand.  This  mode  of  awaking  the  mind  does  not  excite  pre- 
mature thought ;  it  touches  the  reflective  and  associative  faculties 
into  life,  and  instantly  provides  them  with  the  most  suitable  and  healthy 
food, — God's  Word  written  on  visible  fact.  J.  B.  D. 


$(wr  fi^umantts. 


'  More  than  half  a  century  since,  the  following  lines  were  found  in  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  beside  a  skeleton,  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  of 
form.  They  were  subsequently  published  in  tlie  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  a  vain  effort  made  to  ascertain  the  author,  even  by  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
guineas : — 


BEHOLD  this  rain  !   'Twas  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 
This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat ; 
This  space  was  thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  visionR  filled  this  spot 
With  drrnms  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 
Nor  hope  nor  joy,  nor  love  nor  fear, 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye; 
But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void ! 
If  social  love  that  eye  employed ; 
If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed ; 
But  throii^li  the  dews  of  kindness 

beamed  ; 
That  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright. 
When  sun  and  stars  are  sunk  in  night. 

^thin  this  hollow  cavern  hung 
The  ready, swift,  and  tuneful  tongue; 
If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 
And  when  it  could  not  praise,  was 
chained ; 


If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 
Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke ; 
The  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee, 
When  time  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  the  envied  ruby  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them, 
lint  if  tVe  page  of  trath  they  songht. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought — 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall 

claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it  whether,  bare  or  shod. 
These  feet  the  patli  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  fh>m  the  bowers  of  ease  they  fled. 
To  seek  affliction's  humble  shed ; 
If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  tliey  spumed, 
And  home  to  virtue's  cot  reUimed — 
These  feet  with  angels'  wings  shall 

rise. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  skies. 


'^c 
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!|EOPLE  ftre  often  ver;  hftrd  on  tbe  poor  folk  who  am 
Iged  to  earn  their  living  b;  Belling  trifles  in  the  stnet. 
Very   often,  I  dare  say,    the   boxea   of   mstches  or  tha 
banches  of  fiowera  are  only  excitses  for  begging  ;  bat  I 
once  noticed  a  little  act  of  kindness  which  showed  that  the 
tiresome  match-bojs  are  not  always  bad.     A  blind  man  had  got 
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puzzled  in  one  of  the  crowded  streets  of  London.  He  was  standing  at 
the  kerbstone  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on.  He  was  dazed  by  the  rattle  of 
the  cabs  and  omnibases,  which  he  could  not  see,  and  bj  the  ceaseless 
tread  of  the  foot-passengers,  into  whose  faces  he  could  not  look  to 
choose  a  kindly  one  as  a  helper.  Scores  passed  him  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  all  were  too  selfish,  too  busy,  to  notice  him ;  but  a  poor,  ragged 
match-boy  noticed  him.  He  went  up  to  him ;  in  a  few  words  the 
beggar  told  him  where  he  wished  to  go.  The  match-boy  at  once  took 
him  under  his  care  ;  steered  him  across  the  crowded  street  ;  put  him 
into  a  line  of  road  that  the  blind  man  knew,  and  then,  without  looking 
for  reward,  which  the  blind  man  had  not  to  give,  he  returned  to  his 
pitch  to  pester  passers-by  with  his  *  box  of  lights  1 '  Nevertheless,  he 
had  done  an  act  of  kindness  which  none  of  those  well-to-do  and  highly- 
respectable  persons  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  do.  fimly, 
'  only  God  and  the  poor  know  what  the  poor  do  for  each  other.' 


arf)apters(  on  tf)e  iSeneDitcite. 

VIL— THE    HOUSE    OF   OUR   PILGRIMAGE. 
'  The  earth  is  fail  of  Tliy  riches:— Fs.  civ.  24. 

HEN  our  hynm  has  sung,  *  The  heavens  and  all  the  powers 
therein,'  it  begins  another  source  of  praise. 

0  <  0  let  the  earth  bless  the  Lord ;  yea,  let  it  praise 
Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.' 

To  think  over  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  is  like  wan- 
dering through  the  aisles  and  chapels  of  some  .grand,  silent  old  cathe- 
dral, with  its  mighty  masonry  and  its  tinted  windows,  and  its  tombs; 
and  while  we  wander  among  aisles  and  chtipels,  perhaps  the  sounds  of 
worship  arise  from  the  choir,  and  we  bow  our  heads  as  the  soft  *  Amen 
comes  echoing  among  the  arches. 

To  think  of  the  wonders  of  earth  is  like  kneeling  in  the  old  church 
of  our  childhood,  where  every  window  and  every  stone  is  familiar  to 
us,  and  in  whose  simpler  worship  little  children's  voices  are  plainly 
heard  lisping  out  *  Our  Father.'  But  in  church  and  cathedral  the 
worship  is  alike  in  word  and  spirit ;  it  is  only  place  and  circumstance 
that  make  the  difference. 

Yet  often  in  the  grand  cathedral,  simply  because  it  is  so  grand, 
and  because  the  voices  of  the  singers  are  so  sweet,  and  because  there 
is  so  much  around  us  that  is  very  rich  and  costly,  a  feeling  of  great 
awe  and  reverence  steals  into  our  worship,  and  lifts  us  out  of  our  every- 
day life ;  while  in  the  little  church  we  are  more  at  ease — we  have 
walked  up  that  aisle  so  many  times — ^we  have  knelt  in  that  spot  so 
often — and  the  faces  and  voices  round  us  we  know  so  well,  that  with 
the  same  solemnity,  and  the  same  devotion  and  reverence,  and  the  same 
feeling  that  it  is  the  House  of  God,  there  is  less  of  the  actual  feeling 
of  awe. 

And  so,  while  we  look  up  at  the  stars,  and  remember  Him  Who 
'  calleth  them  all  by  their  names,'  and  listen  to  the  rolling  thunder  in 
the  firmament,  and  think  of  '  the  glorious  God  that  maketh  the  thun- 
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der/  we  can  watch  the  flame  spring  np  from  the  coal  on  the  hearth, 
and  look  on  the  heautiful  mountains  and  hills  of  earth  with  a  different 
feeling  from  that  with  which  we  stood  under  the  star-lit  sky.  And 
yet  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Creator  is  as  plainly  written  on  the 
earth  as  in  the  sky. 

Now,  what  do  we  know  ahout  the  earth  on  which  we  are  so  much 
at  home  ? 

We  know,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a  planet  shining  in  the  heavens ; 
we  know  that  its  nights  and  days  depend  upon  the  sun ;  that  when  we 
turn  towards  his  lamp  it  hnghtens  us ;  and  when  we  turn  from  it  it  is 
darkness.  We  know  that  our  moon,  like  a  mirror,  catches  the  sun- 
light when  we  have  turned  from  it,  and  throws  the  gleam  of  it  upon 
our  night  that  we  may  not  he  in  utter  gloom,  and  that  the  powers  of 
the  Lord  are  employed  to  guide  her  through  the  heavens.  But  what 
about  earth,  as  we  ourselves  see  her  and  find  her  ? 

Earth  is  the  home  which  God  built  for  His  great  human  family. 
It  was  once  our  beautiful  and  sinless  home,  where  God  Himself  would 
come  and  walk  and  visit  us.  '  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the 
Lord's :  but  the  earth  hath  lie  given  to  the  children  of  men.'  He 
gave  it  us  that  we  might  have  dominion  over  it,  and  over  all  that  it 
contained. 

And  God  gave  us  our  earth,  stored  with  all  abundance  of  things 
that  were  *  very  goed/  He  gave  it  us  bright  with  sunshine  and 
flowers,  and  pleasant  with  shadowing  trees,  and  hills  and  plains;  and 
there  were  food  in  it,  and  happiness,  and  health. 

The  sad,  sad  story  of  how  soon  we  misused  the  good  gift,  and 
brought  a  curse  upon  that  which  He  had  blessed^  is  all  written  in  the 
Book  of  God.  Long  before  man  was  created,  God  was  preparing  a 
place  for  him.  Our  mountains  and  hills  are,  as  it  were,  tombs  of 
animals,  which,  long  before  earth  was  perfect  enough  for  man,  were  in 
their  different  ways  working  to  make  it  fit  for  him.  And  our  coal- 
mines are  ancient  forests,  which  were  stored  up  long  ago  to  make  us 
fuel  for  to-day ;  and  God  has  also  treasures  of  crystals  and  gems,  and 
gold  and  silver,  and  iron  and  lead,  and  many  precious  things,  all  stored 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth  for  use  and  for  beauty. 

*  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things,'  was  God's  reason  for  the  care. with  which  He  furnished  our 
earth,  when  as  yet  man  had  not  been  called  forth  out  of  the  dust. 
*  Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask 
Him.'  So  it  was  that  He  prepared  all  for  us  before  ever  we  lived  to 
kneel  to  Him  for  *  daily  bread.' 

We  read  that  *in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth;'  but 
earth  herself  showing  us  her  mountains  and  hills,  and  the  things  they 
contain,  and  pointing  to  many  and  many  another  sure  though  silent 
witness,  tells  us  plainly  that  these  six  days  were  long  wonderful  days 
of  ages,  and  that  all  that  time  the  good  wise  God  was  patiently  bring- 
ing her  to  perfection  as  a  home  for  man. 

It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  earth,  and  Grod  having  made  it  rich  and 
beautiful,  keeps  it  so,  and  is  for  ever  renewing  it  and  replenishing  its 
stores. 

The  beauty  of  earth  is  a  touching  witness  to  the  ^good  will  towards 
men.'    When  we  read  about  the  planting  of  Eden  we  find,  that  '  out 
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of  Uie  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  erery  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,'  as  well  as  <  good  for  food.'  Why  should  they  have  heen 
made  pleasant  to  the  sight  ? 

Qod  intended  earth  to  be  pleasant  to  as,  and  rejoice  us  with  its- 
beauty,  and  that  was  a  piece  of  free  love  and  kindness  orer  and  aboTft 
its  usefulness  and  comfort.  So  while  we  plant,  and  reap,  and  prune, 
and  till,  and  build,  we  must  preserve  and  respect  this  sacrod  gift  of  the 
beauty  of  earth,  and  never  think  that  we  can  despise  it  or  destroy  it 
wiUiout  almost  telling  Qod  that  He  has  given  us  one  good  thing  which 
we  could  have  spared,  and  which  He  might  have  kept  to  Himself  in 
heaven.  t 

Thank  God,  then,  for  the  comforts  of  earth^-for  its  food  and  shelter,, 
and  all  its  blessings !  but  thank  God  at  the  same  time  that  He  haa 
not  given  us  the  food  and  shelter  of  a  gloomy  prison,  but  of  a  world  of 
beauty  I 


IBngltsi)  iETotttage. 

was  far  from  any  help  or  hope,  that  one  of  the  most 
glorious  proofs  of  manhood  and  discipline  ever  furnished,, 
even  by  the  British  soldier,  was  afforded.  In  1852  the 
^Birkenhead,*  with  drafts  on  board  from  nine  different 
regiments,  caught  fire  upon  the  high  seas.  The  tale 
is  a  '  household  word :'  no  need  minutely  to  recapitulate  it.  Enough 
that  when  the  fire  could  be  fought  no  longer,  and  the  only  chance 
left  was  to  save  the  124  women  and  children,  the  officers  com- 
manding drew  up  their  men  as  if  on  parade ;  and  then  *  at  attention,' 
true  as  the  steel  of  their  weapons,  the  splendid  fellows  stood,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  without  a  movement  or  a  murmur,  so  standing  saw  the 
boats  shove  off,  and  went  down  with  the  engulfed  vessel.  It  was  a 
piece  of  pure  and  exalted  manhood,  which  is  so  much  above  the  excite- 
ment of  battles,  that  Waterloo,  the  Alma,  and  Inkerman  are  almost 
vulgar  memories  beside  that  beautiful  instance  of  duty  and  fearlessness 
of  death.  Let  us  not  name  the  noble  deed  without  mentioning  with 
careful  honour  what  regiments  contributed  men  to  so  valorous  and 
Christian  a  battalion.  They  were  the  1 2th  Lancers,  and  the  2nd,  6th» 
16th,  4drd,  45tb,  60th,  73rd,  74th,  and  9l8t  Regiments;  and  what- 
ever blazonry  the  colours  of  these  regiments  bear,  the  word  *  Birken- 
head '  might .  be  written  among  them  with  the  greatest  and  truest 
pride.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  men  went  down  to  their  sea- 
grave  that  day  in  soldierly  order,  not  moving  a  limb,  firm,  steady, 
and  satisfied,  since  there  was  only  room  for  the  little  ones  and  for  the 
women  in  the  boats,  and  the  word  of  command  had  passed,  *  Stand 
still,  and  die  like  Englishmen!'  Ay!  and  when  that  story  was 
made  public  it  went  into  other  general  orders  besides  our  own. 
The  then  King  of  Prussia  commanded  that  it  should  be  read  out  at 
the  head  of  every  company  in  the  Prussian  army ;  and  stout  Berliners 
and  Pomeranians,  who  would  have  sworn  with  many  a  guttural  oath 
that  they  themselves  were  as  good  as  the  best  at  fighting,  uttered  an 
admiring  '  Ach  Himmel  I*  and  gave  the  drowned  Englanders  a  cheer 
of  thunder  for  the  sake  of  that  matchless  act  of  good  discipline. 
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A  TALE   OF   THE   CTVIL   W.iKS. 
Chapter  I. 
^HT  was  &  bright  May  morning,  of 
JlflS  tho  year  1642,  «nd  beautiful  in 
~-        ■"  ■  ■      stood  out  the  grey 

walls  of  Restonnel  Court,  one  of  the 
stately  homes  of  Englni 
by  its  aDC«8tral  trees.  *       - ' 

At  a  nind(Fir,  which  looked  out  on  the  terrace  and  flower-garden, 
Bat  two  young  giris,  busy  at  some  elaborate  piece  of  tapestry,  from 
which  now  and  then  they  looked  up  with  n  merry  word  or  smile.  It 
aeemed  only  natural  that  their  hearts  should  orerflow  with  happiness 
as  they  Bat  there  in  that  peaceful  spot,  surronnded  hy  all  that  coald 
make  life  pleasant,  and  drinking  in  all  the  beanty  and  freshness  of  ft 
sweet  spring  day. 

Bat  presently  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall,  hand- 
some lady,  richly  dressed  in  the  qnunt  fashion  of  the  time,  irho 
exclaimed, — 

'  Faith,  I  have  a  1ett«r  from  your  father  ! ' 

One  of  the  girls,  the  fairer  and  younger  of  tbe''_two,  started  np 
hastily. 

'  Oh  1  tell  me,  dear  Lady  Femleigh,  what  newB  doth  it  bring  ?  Is 
he  wall  ? ' 

The  lady  paused  ere  she  replied  to  the  eager  question,  as  though 
reluctant  to  disclose  the  tidings  of  which  she  was  the  bearer. 
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*  Well  in  health,  it  seemeth ;  but  what  will  you  say,  my  poor  child, 
when  you  hear  that  he  hath  resolved  to  take  active  service  with  the 
rebels,  against  the  Eong's  majesty  ? ' 

Faith  turned  pale,  and  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  but  she  was 
silent,  and  Lady  Fcmleigh  continued, — 

*•  We  have  sad  news,  in  truth,  to-day.  The  Parliament  hath  come 
to  open  rupture  with  his  Majesty,  forbidding  all  persons  to  obey  his 
commands ;  so  that  now  there  is  no  choice  for  us  but  war.' 

'  Hath  it  come  to  that,  mother  ? '  interrupted  the  other  young  girl. 
^  Then  surely  Walter  will  join  the  King  at  once ;  for  the  Ferideighs 
have  ever  been  loyal  and  brave.' 

'  Yes,  Eachel,'  said  the  mother,  sadly  ;  '  the  King  has  summoned 
your  brother  to  meet  him  at  York,  and  we  were  even  now  in  anxious 
thought  as  to  what  money  and  silver  plate  could  be  spared  for  the 
royal  cause.  But,  Faith,  my  sweet,'  she  added,  turning  to  the  poor 
girl,  who  was  sobbing  bitterly,  *  you  must  not  grieve  thus,  or  I  shall 
fear  to  tell  you  all.* 

*  What  more  is  there  to  tell  ? '  cried  Faith,  through  her  tears. 
'  Can  any  trouble  be  .  worse  than  this, — that  my  father  should  take 
arms  on  one  side,  and  Walter  and  you  be  on  the  other  ?  Lady  Fem- 
leigh — Bachel,  how  can  you  bear  to  look  upon  me,  the  daughter  of 
your  enemy  ? ' 

*  Nay,  Faith  Cotterill !  the  daughter  of  my  dearest  friend ;  for 
your  mother, jon  her  death-bed,  gave  you,  her  one  treasure,  into  my 
keeping.  It  is  ten  years  ago  since  your  father  sanctioned  th*e  gift,  and 
now — now — he  would  take  it  away.' 

She  paused  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  girl,  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  words. 

Faith  had  but  too  well  caught  their  meaning.  She  started  up, 
pale  and  trembling,  and  clasped  Lady  Femleigh*s  hands,  as  she  looked 
up  imploringly  at  her. 

*  Must  I  go  away  from  you  ?  Let  me  stay  here,  I  pray  you  !  It 
is  too  cruel ' 

*  Hush,  Faith  !  I  must  not  hear  such  words.  It  is  your  father's 
will  that  you  should  go  home ;  and,  surely,  your  first  duty  is  to  obey 
him.' 

Tlie  words  were  stem,  but  the  tone  was  very  loving  and  tender, 
like  that  of  a  mother  soothing  her  little  child.  But  Faith  was  not 
yet  satisfied. 

*•  If  my  father  were  at  home  and  wanted  me,'  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
*  it  would  be  different ;  but,  did  you  not  say,  madam,  that  he  was  going 
to  this  terrible  war  ?  And  to  live  alone  at  Harefield  with  Aunt  De- 
borah, just  waiting  and  waiting  for  news, — 1  can  never  bear  it  I '  And 
the  young  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*  My  poor  child  ! '  said  Lady  Fernleigh,  *  it  seemeth  hard  indeed; 
but  think  how^  many  aching  hearts,  how  many  broken  homes,  this  sad 
strife  will  make  :  and  why  should  you  be  spared  ?  Have  a  good 
courage,  Faith,  and  a  brave  heart.  Try  only  to  do  the  duty  which  is 
nearest  to  you,  and  God's  blessing  will  comfort  and  support  you.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  till  Rachel,  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  friend's  neck,  with  a  warm  kiss,  exclaimed,— 

*  We  shall  all  miss  you  so,  Faith,  dear  I ' 
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'  When  is  it  my  father's  will  that  I  should  go  hence,  dear  madam? ' 
asked  the  young  girl,  more  calmly. 

'  He  is  very  urgent,  and  would  have  you  return  at  once,  that  he 
may  see  you  hefore  he  starts  for  Camhridge,  to  join  there  a  Colonel 
Cromwell.  And,  Faith,  I  may  not  hinder  you;  for  ere  long,  with  the 
marching  of  armed  men,  the  country  will  be  in  no  fit  state  for  a  young 
girl  to  travel.  Can  you  be  in  readiness  by  six  of  the  clock  to-morrow 
morning,  when  Wilson  shall  go  with  you  ?  *  . 

^  I  will  be  ready,'  said  Faith,  overcoming  her  emotion  with  a  strong 
eflfort. 

She  dared  not  add  another  word,  lest  her  forced  calmness  should 
give  way ;  and,  hastily  rising  from  her  seat,  she  left  the  room. 

'  Oh,  mother  t '  cried  Rachel,  '  is  there  no  help  for  it  ?  Must  poor 
Faith  leave  us  ?     What  will  Walter  say  ?  ' 

'  There  are  evil  days  in  store  for  us  all,  I  fear,*  said  her  mother, 
sadly  ;  '  and  we  cannot  let  our  likes  and  feelings  stand  in  the  way  of 
duty.  I  see,  too,  that  Ebenezer  Cotterill  is  right.  If  he  is  on  one 
side  and  we  on  the  other  in  this  fearful  civil  war,  which  is  even  now 
begun,  it  would  be  unnatural  that  Faith  should  stay  with  us.  Her 
place  now  is  in  her  father's  home.' 

*  But  think  of  Walter,  mother ! '  whispered  Rachel. 

*  He  is  little  more  than  a  boy  yet — only  twenty-two,'  said  Lady 
Femleigh ;  *  and  Faith  is  but  seventeen.  They  are  so  young,  they 
may  forget,  or  time  may  heal  over  the  wound.  True,  she  is  a  sweet 
little  maiden,  and  I  have  always  loved  her  as  my  own  child,  and  would 
have  welcomed  her  gladly  as  Walter's  wife  ;  but  we  cannot  rule  events, 
Rachel,  we  can  only  wait  and  be  patient.' 

*  Does  he  know  she  is  going  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  thought  it  would  only  make  it  harder  for  poor  Faith  to 
keep  up  her  courage,  if  we  had  any  touching  farewells.  When  Walter, 
therefore,  proposed  to  go  round  at  once  to  our  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  see  who  would  rise  for  the  King,  I  urged  him  to  go,  and  he 
cannot  be  home  for  several  days,'  said  Lady  Femleigh. 

Rachel  was  silent ;  she  dared  not  question  her  mother's  actions, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  make  it  tenfold  more  bitter  for  the 
poor  girl  to  go  away  without  a  parting  word  from  her  betrothed. 

Meantime,  Faith  had  hurried  across  the  stately  hall,  up  the  broad 
oak  staircase,  to  her  own  room,  alas  !  to  be  hers  no  longer. 

The  sunshine  poured  in  through  the  gable  windows,  and  lighted  up 
the  old  tapestry  with  which  the  walls  were  hung,  till  the  quaint 
embroidered  figures  looked  almost  life-like.  But  poor  Faith  turned 
away  from  the  sunlight, — she  could  not  bear  it.  It  seemed  to  mock 
her  in  her  misery. 

Suddenly,  by  one  blow,  her  life  had  become  dark  and  dreary,  yet 
the  outside  world  had  not  changed  ;  all  was  still  bright,  and  sunny, 
and  beautiful,  calmly  unconscious  of  her  suffering. 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  her,  poor  child,  as  if  she  could  never 
more  take  pleasure  in  anything,  never  lift  up  her  head  again  and 
smile  ;  the  light  of  her  life  was  quenched  for  ever. 

And  yet,  what  had  happened  ?  Simply  this,  that  her  father  had 
sent  for  her.  But  Faith  was  realising  her  trial  in  its  full  bitterness. 
She  looked  back  upon  the  past,  and  trembled  to  think  of  the  future. 
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For  more  than  half  her  lifetime  Restormel  Court  had  been  to  her  a 
home — such  a  home,  indeed,  as  the  warmest  affection,  the  most  loying 
care,  could  make  it.  Faith  could  dimly  remember  before  she  came 
there — a  time  when  she  was  a  quiet,  subdued  little  child,  not  allowed 
to  be  as  other  children,  or  to  join  in  their  games,  but  with  the  fear  of 
Aunt  Deborah  always  before  her  eyes.  She  could  remember  something 
of  her  gentle,  delicate  mother,  who  was  always  ill,  and  who  gradually 
faded  away,  leaving  her  little  girl  to  the  care  of  Lady  Femleigh,  her 
dearest  friend. 

Then  it  was  as  if  Paradise  had  opened  to  poor  little  Faith  in  that 
bright,  kindly  home,  with  Rachel  and  Walter  as  her  companions.  Ah, 
Walter  !  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him.  A  great  barrier  had  risen 
up  between  them.  He  and  her  father  were  enemies  now !  He  would 
even  learn  to  hate  her,  for  had  not  Lady  Femleigh  said  that  her  father 
was  a  rebel  ? 

8he  pressed  her  hands  against  her  burning  forehead.  '  Did  any- 
thing so  terrible  ever  happen  before  to  people  who  loved  each  other  ? ' 
she  asked,  despairingly. 

'  And  to  go  away  and  never  see  him  again  !  and  Walter  might 
forget  her,  or  he  might  die  in  battle.' 

'Oh,  if  she  could  only  do  something,  be  something  !  But  to  be  a 
poor,  weak  girl,  who  could  only  stay  at  home  waiting.' .  . . 

Such  was  poor  Faith's  bitter  cry,  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside  and  buried  her  head  in  the  pillows. 

How  long  she  stayed  there  she  knew  not ;  but  little  by  little,  as  she 
knelt  on,  the  very  attitude  seemed  to  calm  her  rebellious  feelings. 

The  young  girl  tried  to  pray,  but  the  only  words  which  instinctively 
came  to  her  lips  were  those  familiar  ones  which  she  had  learnt  as  a 
little  child  at  her  mother's  knee — '  Make  me  a  good  girl.'  Yes,  that 
was  truly  what  she  needed, — to  be  made  good,  and  brave,  and  true, — 
ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  that  awaited  her  in  the  dark,  unknown 
future. 
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CHILDREN  FB££  FEOM  OABE. 

BT  THE  VERY  REV.  W.  W.  CHAMPNETS,  M.A.,  DEAN  OP  LICHFIELD. 

Riilip.  iv.  6,  7. — Be  careful  for  nothing ;  hut  in  evert/thmg  hy  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  he  made  knoum 
unto  God,  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding^ 
shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus. 

is  the  privilege  of  children  to  be  without  care.     Their 
parents    provide    all    things   for  them.     They  find   the 
clothing,  the  children  have  but  to  wear  it ;  they  provide 
the  food,  the  children  have  but  to  enjoy  it ;  they  arrange 
times  and  hdurs  for  bed,  and  meals,  and  exercises,  the 
children  have  but  to  observe  them.     For  all  these  comforts  and  neces- 
saries the  father  labours,  either  with  head  or  hands,  or  both  ;  for  all 
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tbese  the  mother  cares,  and  plans,  and  arranges  :  the  child  is  '  without 
earefalness.' 

.  The  best  child  little  knows,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  what  a  parentis 
thoughts  are.  Never  until  they  are  parents  themselyes  will  they,  can 
they,  know  this.  Therery  best  son  or  daughter  that  ever  breathed, 
when  they  lay  their  parent  in  his  quiet  grave,  may  be  sure  that  that 
heart,  now  still,  has  not  been  without  its  many  tiioughts  for  them; 
early  waking  before  day-dawn,  and  late  lying  awake,  in  earnest,  loving 
thought  for  them.  Prayers  for  their  prosperity,  for  their  guidance,  for 
their  preservation  from  danger  and  from  sin,  for  their  salvation,  have 
gone  up  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  silent  night  on  their  behalf. 
Childnni,  cherish  that  mother  while  you  have  her ;  seek  not  to  add  to 
the  many  anxieties  which  arise  in  her  heart  from  her  deep  love  to  you. 
Do  not  increase  the  weight  that  is  on  every  father's  soul,  when  he 
looks  to  your  going  into  such  a  world  as  that  in  which  he  is  daily  la- 
bouring, in  the  full  battle  of  life — gaining  a  platform  of  advantage 
for  you,  his  sons,  that  you  may  start  above  the  crowd.  Do  not  add  to 
that  loving  father's  unavoidable  labours  by  waywardness,  thoughtless- 
ness, or  disobedience.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  sorry  one  day ;  at  least, 
we  trust  you  will :  for  if  not  here,  you  will  be  sorry  through  eternity. 

It  is,  then,  the  privilege  of  the  child,  as  the  child,  and  while  he  is 
the  child,  to  be  '  without  care.'  And  what  is  his  privilege  is  also  his 
duty.  He  ought  to  be  so,  because  his  father  takes  all  cares  upon 
himself. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Qod's  children  to  be  without  care ; 
that  is,  without  anxious  care — '  carking  care,'  as  the  old  writers  called 
it — care  that  eats  into  the  soul  like  rust.  Christians  are  God's 
children.  All  Christians  are  so  by  covenant,  as  all  Israel  were ;  true 
Christians  are  so  really,  by  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  God  hath 
*'  reconciled  them  to  Himself  by  the  death  of  His  Son.'  They  trust  in 
His  mercy ;  they  have  received  '  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they 
cry  Abba,  Father.'  '  Because  they  are  sons,  €K)d  hath  sent  fortii  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  their  hearts.*  That  Holy  Spirit  has  created  in 
them  the  disposition  of  children,  because  He  has  really  brought  them 
into  the  relation  of  children.  They  love  God  as  their  Father ;  they 
wish  heartily  to  obey  Him,  because  they  love  Him.  They  love  His  law, 
because  they  now  see  it  to  be,  like  Himself,  *•  holy,  just,  and  good.* 
They  love  His  book,  which  they  not  only  believe  to  be  His,  but  know 
by  what  it  has  done  for  them  and  done  in  them,  and  is  still  daily 
doing.  They  love  His  day,  and  find  it  to  be  the  '  best  of  all  the  seven;* 
the  gift  of  considerate  Love,  that  cares  for  their  souls  as  well  as  for 
their  wearied  bodies  ;  the  gracious  Remembrancer  of  that  eternal  life 
^  which  God,  Who  cannot  He,  promised  before  the  world  b^gan,'  and 
hath  now  'given  them  in  His  Son.'  They  love  His  people;  for  how 
can  they  '  love  Him  Who  hath  begotten  them,*  and  not  Move  those  who 
are  also  begotten  of  God  ?'  How  can  they  love  God,  and  not  love 
those  who  are  'the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty  ?*  These, 
then,  are  God's  children,  as  truly  as  our  own  children  are  ours. 

Now  it  is  at  once  Uie  duty  and  the  privilege  of  God*s  children  to 
be  without  care, — '  Be  careful  for  nothing.'  Shall  they  be  anzioos 
about  food,  about  provision  for  this  perishing  body  ?  Some  of  you  are 
Bot  likely  to  know  this  anxiety.    In  your  whole  lives,  perhaps,  you 
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have  never  known  what  it  was  for  the  chain  of  gradons  proTidenoes 
that  has  brought  you  jour  supply  to  be  interrupted  even  for  a  moment; 
yet  were  it  to  be  so,  you  would  know  what  that  word  means,  '  daily 
bread.'  There  are  some  who  do  know  what  it  is.  Child  of  God,  are 
you  anxious  about  this  ?  '  Consider  the  ravens— the  birds  of  the  air 
— they  sow  not,  nor  gather  into  bams  ;'  they  never  labour  to  provide 
the  com  nor  toil  to  gather  it;  *  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.* 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  the  fowls  ?  Shall  you  be  anxious  about 
raiment  ?  When  your  clothes  are  wearing  out  shall  you  say,  '  How 
shall  I  procure  others  ?  *  The  very  question  almost  calls  a  smile  on 
some  face.  Careful  about  dress  !  Some  of  you,  indeed,  do  think  abont 
change  and  fashion,  and  shape  and  colour;  but  as  for  being  anxious 
whether  you  should  have  the  means  of  renewing  what  can  even  scarcely 
be  called  <wem'  when  it  is  put  away  as  'old,* — such  a  thought  la 
entirely  strange  to  you.  There  are  some,  however,  to  whom  it  is  not 
strange — some  that  know  not  how  that  which  they  now  wear  shall  be 
replaced.  Children  of  God,  you  that  trust  in  Him  as  your  Father 
through  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  One  Who  has  said,  '  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow.*  That  One  saw  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
arrayed  in  all  his  glorious  beauty  and  exquisite  taste,  and  He  has  said 
that  your  Father,  Who  so  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field— the  common 
though  glorious  flowers  which  He  has  scattered  in  profusion  over  the 
fields— will  much  more  clothe  you. 

But  there  are  other  cares  besides  food  and  raiment  which  affect  all, 
and  reach  God*s  rich  as  well  as  EUs  poor  children.  The  daily  pressure 
of  ordinary  business — the  various  matters  which  demand  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  judgment — the  difficulties  and  emergencies  that  require 
promptness  of  action — the  forethought  that  must  go  ahead  to  dear 
the  way,  arrange  and  provide, — these  are  '  cares  of  this  life;'  and  these 
you  know  who  are  rich  or  poor.  You  have  those  who  are  very  dear  to 
you — husband,  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters — sickness  comes  in ; 
climbs  in  at  your  high  windows  like  a  thief,  as  it  enters  the  low  door 
of  your  poorer  brother.  You  watch  the  inroad  of  disease,  you  tremble 
for  the  issue.     This  is  a  conmion  care. 

You  have  children :  you  love  them  dearly,  you  love  them  truly, 
you  love  them  as  Christians;  you  love  their  souls  above  all.  You 
wish  that  they  may  prosper  in  the  world ;  you  ask  for  them  '  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,*  but  a  safe  competence.  But  you  wish,  above  all 
things,  that  their  souls  'may  prosper  and  be  in  health.'  This  is  every- 
thing to  you.  You  know,  as  a  father,  what  snares  are  spread  for  the 
feet  of  your  son,  for  you  have  been  yourself  along  the  perilous  path  : 
you  have  seen  the  pitfalls,  you  know  the  false  ways  and  wrong  turnings. 
You  have  passed  safely  along  that  way  yourself,  for  you  used  the  Lamp 
which  your  Father  put  into  your  hand.  You  have  studied  the  Chart 
which  He  gave  you,  and  looked  out  for  the  waymarks  to  which  He  di- 
rected you.  What  your  Father  did  for  you,  you  have  done  for  your 
sons.  But  they  have  not  yet  travelled  the  dangerous  way ;  they  are 
only  setting  out  upon  it.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  will  use  the 
Lamp  of  God,  or  whether  it  will  be  '  a  lamp  despised,'  as  it  always  is, 
'  in  the  sight  of  those  that  are  at  ease* — self-confident,  and  therefore 
*  ready  to  slip.'  You  are  not  sure  whether  they  will  rea<i  the  Chart, 
which  you  know,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a  trae  one;  which  has  shown 
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you  and  enabled  you  to  avoid  *  all  false  ways.'  You  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  will  keep  the  King's  highway,  the  royal  road  by  which  the 
King^s  Son  went  home  to  His  Father^s  house  and  His  own  kingdom, 
and  by  which  alone  any  soul  of  man  can  reach  the  same.  All  these 
are  cares  to  you,  Christian  parents,  whether  you  be  rich  or  poor. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  are  told  in  verse  6.  We  must  go  to 
our  Father.  We  must  tell  our  cares  to  God  ;  not  because  He  does 
not  know  them,  but  because  He  would  have  us  know  them.  And  He 
would  have  us  carry  them  to  Him,  lay  them  down  before  Him,  and 
leave  them  there.  He  would  have  us  '  make  known  our  requests  to 
Him  in  prayer,'  and  show  our  thankfulness  to  Him  in  praise.  '  I  thank 
thee.  Father,  for  all  that  Thou  hast  done  for  me, — for  former  diffi- 
culties, which  Thou  didst  remove ;  for  former  tronbles,  in  which  Thou 
didst  help;  for  dangers  past,  in  which  Thou  didst  protect  me.  And 
now,  heavenly  Father,  I  bring  Thee  this  difficulty;  do  Thou  remove  it. 
I  lay  this  trouble  before  Thee ;  help  me  in  it.  I  tell  this  danger  in 
Thy  merciful  ear;  protect  me  in  it.' 

This  is  what  our  Father  commands  us  to  do.  Do  we  thus  ?  A 
man,  say  the  Jewish  rabbis,  was  toiling  through  the  dusty  desert, 
under  the  burning  Eastern  sun,  in  the  stifling,  sultry  air,  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  back.  A  traveller  in  his  chariot  drew  near,  reached  the 
weary  man,  stopped  his  chariot,  and  with  thoughtful  kindness  told  him 
to  get  up  and  ride.  The  traveller  did  so,  thankfully  and  gratefully.  The 
chariot  went  on.  The  owner  of  it  turned  and  saw  that  the  traveller, 
though  Seated,  and,  so  far,  resting,  had  not  unstrapped  his  burden,  but 
was  still  carrying  it,  though  the  chariot  was  carrying  him.  *  Friend,' 
said  the  kind  man,  *  I  wished  not  to  carry  you  only  that  you  might 
carry  your  burden ;  I  wished  to  carry  both.  Unstrap  it — take  it  off — 
and  be  quite  at  rest.'  We  do  this  same  with  God.  He,  in  His  consi- 
derate love,  would  carry  us  and  our  burdens  also — *  Cast,  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord.'  He  does  not  bid  us  bring  our  cares  to  Him,  tell  Him 
of  them,  and  then  go  away  and  take  them  back  with  us.  He  wishes 
us  to  leave  them  with  Him — *  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He 
careth  for  you.'  God  Almighty  give  us  grace  to  do  this ;  for  we  too 
often  carry  our  cares  when  our  Father  bids  us  lay  them  down,  and  are 
*  troubled  about  many  things '  when  He  not  only  is  willing  to  take  our 
troubles,  but  actually  commands  us  to  cast  them  upon  Him:  thus 
making  that  which  is  our  high  and  blessed  privilege  to  be  also  our 
bounden  duty. 

In  this  way  only  can  we  have  peace — *the  peace  of  God.'  They 
tell  us  that  the  roughest  and  highest  waves  ruffie  but  the  surface  of 
the  sea — that  below  them  there  is  a  deep  calm.  The  soul  that  rests 
in  (Jod's  love  is  where  the  rolling  waves  of  this  troublesome  world 
cannot  reach  him.  '  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  abides  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'  He  is  safe  in  Him, 
to  whose  dwelling-place  the  waves  of  earth  cannot  reach ;  and  the  very 
men  who  in  the  world  *  have  tribulation,'  in  Him  *  have  peace.'  Do 
we  not  all  feel  the  comfort  of  telling  our  troubles  and  opening  our 
hearts  to  some  true-hearted  and  sympathising  friend  ?  Does  not  the 
very  telling  it  give  our  mind  relief?  Is  not  the  certainty  that  we  shall 
get  the  best  advice  that  love  and  honest  truth  can  give  us  in  itself  a 
comfort,  even  if  it  is  only  advice  that  our  friend  can  give  ?     Should 
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not  the  certainty  of  His  willingness  to  hear  oar  troubles  and  help  ns. 
Who  can  alone  advise  ns  with  unerring  wisdom,  and  help  us  with  un- 
failing help,  give  us  peace — 'the  peace  of  God?'  To  be  absolntely 
certain  that  our  hearenly  Father  '  careth  for  us,'  thinketh  upon  us — 
that  nothing  which  is  of  interest  to  His  children  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  Him — ought  not  this  to  give  us  peace,  'the  peace  of  God  ?* 
:  It  would  if  we  truly  realised  who  God  is,  what  God  is,  to  all  that  trust 
in  His  mercy  through  His  Son.  It  does  this,  it  ever  did  this,  for 
those  who  do  thus  trust  in  Him. 

Look  here.  It  is  deep  mid-winter.  The  snow  has  fallen  heavily, 
and  choked  up  the  roads  with  its  thick,  soft  piles  of  drift ;  the  trees 
are  labouring  with  the  weight,  and  the  boughs  bending  beneath  thmr 
load.  The  black  frost  has  settled  down  over  the  land,  and  made  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  just  melted  as  it  was  by  yesterday's  sun,  that 
looked  out  and  shone  for  a  short  space,  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  A  party 
of  soldiers  are  coming  down  that  steep  hill  —  one  of  the  troopers  has  a 
prisoner  strapped  behind  him.  It  is  a  clergyman — a  Protestant — a 
well-known  man :  but  known  chiefly  for  this,  that  whatever  happens 
he  ever  says,  *  Thank  God !  this  is  somehow  for  good.'  The  troopers 
know  him  well,  and  know  this  saying  of  his.  It  is  a  dangerous  descent, 
this  steep  and  slippery  hill.  The  trooper  and  his  prisoner  are  down; 
the  horse  rolls  over ;  lus  comrades  cut  the  strap  and  release  the  soldier, 
who,  shaking  himself  and  brushing  off  the  snow,  finds  that  he  is  not 
hurt,  ^ot  so  the  prisoner.  They  try  to  lift  him — he  cannot  stand ; 
his  thigh  is  snapped.  His  guard  gather  round  him.  'Well,' master,* 
says  one,  jeeringly,  '  will  you  say  now  that  all  is  for  the  best?'  '  I 
doubt  not,  friend,'  is  the  meek  reply,  '  that  it  is.'  They  carry  him  to 
the  nearest  cottage.  He  cannot  travel  as  he  is ;  at  least  the  bone  most 
knit  again  before  he  can  be  removed.  And  within  that  lowly  cottage 
-—on  that  humble  bed — in  that  poor  room — in  that  cold,  bitter  winter, 
with  scant  provisions,  poor  attendance,  little  fire,  and  no  comforts,  there 
is  yet  in  that  suffering  Christian's  heart  and  mind  a  peace  which  no- 
thing can  disturb,  which  makes  that  sufferer  '  exceeding  joyful  in  all 
his  tribulation.'  And  before  that  broken  bone  was  knit  the  fires  of 
8mithficld  ceased  to  bum. 

Did  that  prisoner  do  more  than  every  Christian  should  do?  or 
should  not  his  simple  faith,  his  meek  submission,  be  those  of  every 
Christian  ?  And  if  they  were,  would  not  his  peace  be  ours,  and  our 
heart  and  mind  be  kept,  guarded,  and  garrisoned  by  Love,  even  as  his 
heart  and  mind  were  '  in  Christ  Jesus  ? ' 

For  it  is  only  in  Him  that  we  can  thus  trust  in  God,  or  find  this 
peace  of  God  :  for  He  is  our  peace.  He  is  the  Way:  no  man  cometh 
onto  the  Father  but  by  Him.  He  is  the  Truth:  '  This  is  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life.'  He  is  the  Life  :  He  came  '  that  we  might  have 
life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly.'  That  way  is  open  to  all — enter 
it;  that  life  is  within  reach  of  all — believe,  and  He  will  give  you 
power  to  become  *  the  sons  of  God.'  Then  your  cares  are  Gkxi's ;  your 
troubles  He  will  carry.  In  difficulties.  His  wisdom  shall  be  your  guide; 
in  weakness.  His  power  your  might ;  in  sorrow,  His  love  your  joy ;  in 
death.  His  grace  your  life;  in  judgment.  His  mercy  your  salvation; 
and  through  eternity,  He  Himself  your  portion  and  your  peace. 
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asatat  iiappeneli  to  t^e  Carpenter. 

THICK  carpet  had  lately  been  put  down  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  squire's  residence,  which  was  fonnd  to  pre- 
vent the  door  from  opening  and  shutting  easily;  so  Wedge, 
the  village  carpenter,  was  sent  for  to  ease  it  At  six 
o'clock,  whilst  he  was  still  at  work,  carriage-wheels  were 
heard,  and  the  squire's  lady  with  her  children  came  down  into  the  hall, 
ready  to  welcome  home  Sir.  Gary,  who  had  been  that  day  to  town. 
Wedge,  who  was  working  inside  the  dining-room,  listened  with  asto- 
nishment as  he  heard  the  shout  the  children  gave  when  their  father 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage.  He  saw,  also,  through  the  door-crack, 
that  the  two  eldest  had  caught  hold  of  his  hands,  whilst  the  younger 
ones  were  clinging  to  his  coat-tails ;  all  dragging  him  along  as  if,  once 
having  got  him  in  their  net,  they  meant,  spider-like,  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  devour  him  at  their  leisure,  as  the  spider  would  a  great 
bluebottle. 

That  the  squire's  return  should  cause  such  delight  was  a  puzzler 
for  our  worthy  friend,  Wedge ;  for,  if  he  had  not,  with  his  own  eyes, 
seen  this  gentleman  go  off  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  no  one 
could  have  persuaded  him  otherwise  than  that  he  must  have  been  away 
a  month,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest  figure.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the 
squire  was  holding  tightly  in  his  hand  a  little  parcel,  which,  shaking 
oiT  the  children  by  a  number  of  little  dodges  of  which  loving  fathers 
only  know  the  secret,  he  quickly  untied,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
a  boy  of  five  years  old  (and  not  a  great  man  of  fourteen  stone  weight), 
wlio  could  not  wait  a  moment  for  anything.  In  a  shorter  time  than  we 
take  to  write  it,  he  pulled  out  the  contents,  and  gave  them  to  his  wife, 
with  three  distinct  kisses.  Wedge  could  swear  there  were  three,  for  he 
counted  them,  and  wondered  how  many  more  there  were  to  come  I 

Soon  the  merry  party  went  up-stairs,  the  echo  of  their  voices  died 
away,  and  Wedge  was  left  to  finish  his  work  on  the  door^  whilst  his 
heart  and  conscience  began  their  work  on  hm.  He,  too,  had  a  home, 
and  wife,  and  children ;  he,  too,  had  been  away  all  day ;  but  the  thought 
struck  him  that  his  welcome  home,  if  indeed  he  got  one  at  all,  would 
seem  poor  and  cold  after  that  which  he  had  just  witnessed.  This  reflec- 
tion was  not  so  sweet  as  to  make  his  work  go  smoothly;  his  saw 
seemed  as  blunt  as  a  double-bladed  sixpenny  penknife,  and  the  wood  of 
the  chair  whose  legs  he  was  cutting  down  as  hard  as  bog  oak.  In 
fact,  he  was  feeling  jealous  of  the  squire,  and  discontented  with  his  own 
wife  and  children.  Why  were  not  they  eager  to  rush  out  and  welcome 
him,  after  the  fashion  of  the  squire's  family?  He  frowned  as  he 
thought  how  badly  he  was  used,  and  his  saw  grated  away  as  though 
very  dull. 

But  conscience  had  a  word  to  say  to  him,  and  said  it  loud  enough, 
too,  for  him  to  hoar,  although  he  was  making  noise  enough  to  prevent 
any  one  from  trying  to  gain  his  attention.  It  told  him  the  fault  was 
chiellv  in  himself:  for  if  his  wife  and  children  were  not  like  the 
squire's,  neither  was  his  likeness  to  that  gentleman  particularly  strik- 
ing. He  couldn  t  blame  his  wife  for  not  making  enough  of  his  pre- 
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sents,  for  he  well  knew  he  never  gave  her  any  ;  nor  did  he  greet  her 
with  those  kind  words  which  would  not  have  failed  to  draw  the  same 
from  her. 

Wedge  was  a  good  hnshand,  without  heing  a  kind  one — spending 
his  money,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  family  in  a  hard,  business-like 
kind  of  a  way,  but  showing  no  affection  towards  his  children,  and  so 
they  did  not  love  him. 

As  Wedge  walked  home,  his  tools  on  his  back,  he  came  across  an 
old  friend,  carrying  a  dainty  bunch  of  snowdrops  in  his  big,  rough 
hands. 

*  Here,  Will,*  he  said,  walking  along  by  the  carpenter's  side,  *  I've 
just  given  a  trifle  for  these  flowers — pretty  bits  of  things,  aren't  they  ? 
— for  my  wife  makes  so  much  of  any  little  present  I  bring  her,  so  long 
as  I  give  it  to  her  myself ;  for,  to  be  sure,  I  always  tack  on  a  little 
something,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  kind  words.  I  don't  know  how  I 
should  get  on,  sometimes,  if  it  weren't  for  having  flowers  pretty  handy: 
you  can  get  them  for  a  little  or  nothing  at  any  time,  and  yet  they  are 
more  beautiful  than  anything  we  could  make.' 

Wedge's  road  lay  now  in  a  different  direction  from  his  friend's ;  so 
they  parted  company,  Joe  Sparks  putting  a  couple  of  snowdrops  into 
Will's  hand,  supposing  he  would  know  well  enough  what  to  do  with 
them. 

Wedge  turned  the  snowdrops  over  in  his  hand,  and  looked  after 
Joe,  who  had  nearly  turned  the  comer.  What  could  the  man  mean  by 
giving  him  the  snowdrops,  and  never  saying  a  word  ?  He  couldn't 
have  known  what  had  just  happened  at  the  hall ;  yet  it  seemed  strange 
that  he  should  come  up  and  say  all  this  about  presents,  just  when 
Wedge  was  thinking  about  that  very  subject,  and  enjoying  the  excuse, 
too,  *  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  his  wife  anything.'  But  now, 
having  the  snowdrops,  and  having  heard  so  much  about  them,  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  else  wouM  do  but  that  he  must  give  them  to  his  wife ; 
and  this  proceeding  would  be  such  a  new  and  extraordinary  one,  that 
the  very  thought  made  him  feel  sheepish. 

Wedge's  wife  was  a  comdy  woman,  but  family  cares  were  weighing 
her  down,  so  that  the  light  was  fast  dying  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
colour  fading  from  her  cheeks.  She  would  not  have  minded  them  half 
nor  even  a  quarter  so  much,  if,  when  Wedge  came  home,  she  could 
have  told  him  all  about  them — for  ten  to  one  he  could  have  set  things 
right.  But  he  always  pooh-poohed  when  she  ventured  to  begin  the 
subject,  so  that  she  left  off  looking  for  help  where  there  was  none  to  be 
got.  It  seemed  to  Wedge  that  if  he  paid  down  in  hard  cash  for 
clothing,  feeding,  and  schooling  the  family,  he  had  done  his  share 
toward  their  bringing  up. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  you  may  well  imagine  how  surprised 
Mrs.  Wedge  was  when  she  heard  a  cheerful  voice  call  out,  *  Where  are 
you,  Mary  ? '  But  greater  still  was  her  astonishment  when,  on  going  to 
the  door,  her  husband  presented  her  with  the  snowdrops,  declaring,  as 
he  put  them  in  her  hands,  that,  *  beautiful  as  they  were,  he  thought 
the  rosebud  on  her  arm  beat  them  out  and  out ! '  Wedge  had  done 
many  a  handy  bit  of  work  with  those  tools  on  his  back,  but  he  did  a 
neater  job  with  those  snowdrops  than  he  had  ever  done  with  all  of  them 
put  together,  for,  so  to  speak,  he  sawed  Mary's  heart  right  in  two,  and 
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got  to  the  very  inside,  and  planed  down  no  end  of  knots  and  rough 
places,  and  French-polished  her  off,  as  if  she  had  been  some  choice 
piece  of  cabinet-work,  to  be  sold  for  nobody  knows  what. 

That  day  was  the  beginning  of  brighter  times.  Mary's  heart  having 
been,  as  we  before  said,  sawed  right  open,  never  closed  up  again,  by 
reason  of  her  husband's  continually  putting  in  one  little  thing  and 
another  on  purpose  to  keep  it  open;  and  warm  streams  of  affection  came 
gushing  out,  that  nobody  knew  were  ever  there  at  all,  they  were  hidden 
down  so  deep.  And  as  to  Wedge,  he  never  knew  before  how  mftny 
pretty  little  speeches  he  could  make.  Without  any  notice  beforehand 
whatever,  they  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  inside  already  made, 
packed,  and  directed,  ready  to  be  delivered  '  with  care,  this  side  up,'  to 
his  wife,  whilst  the  contents  of  these  said  parcels,  or  sentences,  gene- 
rally brought  a  smile  on  Mrs.  Wedge's  face,  and  made  her  as  lively  aa 
a  cricket  for  some  time  to  come. 


Cite  CrussaHes* 

BY  DENHAH  ROWS  KOBMAN,  tICAR  OF  MIDDLETON-BT-WIRKSWORTB. 

|N  the  royal  household  at  Jerusalem  there  was  not  unity. 
There  were  constant  outbreaks  of  temper  on  the  part  of 
Baldwin  III.  towards  his  mother  Millesent,  on  account  of 
her  interference  with  his  plans  and  designs.  The  nobleSi 
unable  to  bear  the  proud  and  overbearing  conduct  of  Ma- 
nasses,  a  leader  who  had  been  set  in  high  office  by  IkGllesent,  urged  the 
king  to  show  his. displeasure  by  throwing  the  haughty  lieutenant  into 
prison.  These  intrigues  and  disputes  tended  much  to  weaken  the 
already  tottering  government,  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Maho- 
metan chiefs. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem  was  now  left 
alone,  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  his  position,  without  the  presence 
of  European  emperor  or  king,  and  understanding  that  there  were  these 
frequent  quarrels  between  Queen  Millesent  and  her  party,  and  Bald- 
win IIL  and  his  confederates,  Noureddin,  a  wise  and  brave  commander 
of  the  Turks,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  constant 
raids  caused  infinite  trouble  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  outlying  cities 
of  8yria.  Antioch  and  the  country  about  it  Noureddin  seized  and  laid 
waste.  Baymond,  who  had  been  appointed  Christian  governor  of 
Antioch,  perished  in  battle. 

Every  available  man  was  now  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  king, 
in  order  to  resist  these  continual  inroads  of  the  enemy ;  but  though 
this  levy  was  enforced,  so  few  were  the  troops  in  number  that  vast 
tracts  of  the  kingdom  were  left  unguarded,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  foemen.  Indeed,  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  a  band  of  enemies 
advanced  through  the  land,  even  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Fortunately,  however,  these  venturesome  troops  were  met 
with  great  courage  by  such  soldiers  as  were  then  present  at  Jerusalem, 
«nd  completely  overcome.  A  real  victory  was  gained  by  the  Christian 
soldiers,  which  caused  them  much  joy. 

Filled  with  confidence  after  this  successful  battlcj  Baldwin  m. 
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undertook  &n  expedition  to  Ascalon,  a  seaport  town  on  the  extreme 
south  of  the  kingdom.  Lying  near  to  Gaza,  this  city  of  Ascalon  was 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Christian  governors,  lest  its  inha- 
bitants, who  were  rich  and  jiifluential,  should  determine  on  driring  the 
European  Christiana  oat  of  the  country.  Baldwin,  with  a  targe  force, 
laid  siege  to  Ascalon,  and  for  many  months  tried  to  effect  its  capture. 
He  bad  to  contend  agunst  uiany  difficulties,  as  nell  in  his  omi  camp 


and  among  bis  oim  troops  as  in  dealing  iiith  a  ready  and  observant 
enemy. 

The  Enighte  Templars,  vbo  bad  been  specially  promised  a  large 
Bbare  of  apoU  if  they  could  gain  an  entrance,  exhibited  the  greatest 
courage  and  most  untiring  perseverance ;  and  at  last  were  rewarded  for 
their  bravery  by  seeing  a  breach  opened  in  the  now  well-battered  walls. 
In  July,  A.D.  1153,  this  further  gucccbs  was  achieved;  and  now  for  a 
little  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  faint  hope  that,  with  prudence  and 
resolution,  all  might  go  well  with  the  Christians  in  the  H0I7  Land 
under  their  king,  Baldwin  III. 

Id  a.i>.  1163  Baldwin  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
AJmeric  This  king  was  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  character,  and  consi- 
dered it  well  within  his  powers  not  merely  to  hold  his  own  kingdom, 
but  to  acquire  new  and  extGnsive  possessions.    At  this  time  Egypt  vn» 
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and  oyerconie  numerous  serious  difficulties.  In  sereral  battles  with  the 
petty  princes  of  these  parts  Frederick  was  successful  Though  much 
fatigued,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  disease  and  contests,  the  army 
went  gallantly  on,  under  their  well-tried  leader,  towards  the  goal  of 
their  ambition.  Ck)ming  into  the  country  under  the  rule  of  Saladin, 
Frederick  soon  met  with  a  somewhat  formidable  resistance  ;  but  in  a 
general  engagement,  fought  near  Iconium,  he  was  able  to  gain  a  victory 
oyer  his  enemies.  After  this  success  the  army  hastened  on  it«  way, 
and  was  very  little  hindered  in  its  course  by  the  inhabitants  or  hostile 

troops. 

But  a  great  blow  was  now  felt  by  these  German  CmsaderB.  The 
Emperor,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  wonderful  powers  of  en- 
durance, who  was  held  in  highest  repute  by  his  soldiers,  on  the  march 
Tentured  to  bathe  in  a  small  stream  which  the  troops  were  crossing. 
The  chill  coming  upon  him  in  a  climate  to  which  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed soon  produced  fever,  of  which  he  presently  died.  The  death  of 
their  trusted  leader  was  felt  most  acutely  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
army,  who  mourned  for  their  loss,  and  almost  despaired  of  success. 
Frederick's  son,  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  though  possessed  of  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  was  felt  to  be  a  much  less  able  leader  than  his  father; 
still  ho  was  chosen  as  commander-in-chief. 

What  remained  of  the  German  army,  after  famine,  disease,  and  loss 
in  battle,  had  thinned  its  ranks,  now,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Duke 
of  Swabia,  pushed  on,  and  by  long  marches  gained  at  last  the  town  of 
Antioch,  from  which  the  forces  of  the  enemy  retired  without  offering 
battle.  Resting  here  for  a  brief  space,  and  once  more  setting  up  a 
Christian  government,  the  Germans  in  due  course  set  out  towivds 
Tyre,  where  Frederick  was  buried,  and  thence  by  sea  came  to  Acre, 
callea  ia  oUov  timpR  Ptolcmais,  and  named  by  the  Eoiights  of  Jeru- 
salem St.  John  d*Acre.  This  place  had  not  long  been  reached  before 
another  great  misfortune  happened  in  the  death,  from  plague,  of  the 
Duke  of  Swabia.  This  noble  and  numerous  army,  which  had  been  so 
full  of  hope  and  confidence  on  setting  out  on  its  errand,  when  it  was 
told  off  at  Acre  is  said  to  have  been  less  than  180O  armed  men  in 
number.  And  be  it  remembered,  instead  of  making  an  easy  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  as  was  supposed  to  be  practicable,  none  of  the  contingent 
ever  appear  to  have  had  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

The  letters  said  (in  Roger  of  Wendover  the  annalist,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
64-68),  to  have  passed  between  Frederick  and  Saladin,  show  on  the 
one  hand  how  sure  the  German  Emperor  was  of  speedy  success,  and 
on  the  other  how  confident  Saladin  was  of  defeating  the  intending  in- 
vaders. '  But  now,'  writes  Frederick,  ^  that  you  have  profaned  the 
Holy  Land,  over  which  we,  by  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  King,  bear 
rule,  as  guardian  of  Judca,  Samaria,  and  Palestine,  solicitude  for  our 
Imperial  office  admonishes  us  to  proceed  with  due  rigour  against  such 
presumptuous  and  criminal  audacity.  Wherefore,  unless  before  all 
things  you  restore  the  land  which  yon  have  seized,  and  give  due  satis- 
faction, to  be  adjudged  according  to  the  holy  Constitutions,  for  such 
nefarious  excesses,  that  we  may  not  appear  to  wage  unlawful  war 
against  you,  we  give  you  from  the  1st  of  November  a  period  of  twelve 
months ;  after  which  you  shall  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  field  of 
Zoan,  by  the  virtue  of  the  vivifying  cross,  and  in  the  name  of  the  true 
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Joseph/  This  challenge  Saladin  answers  in  this  strain : — '  Yon '  (Fre- 
derick) ^  enumerate  those  who  are  leagued  with  you  to  come  against  ns, 
and  you  name  them  and  say,  the  king  of  this  land  and  the  king  of  that 
land,  this  count  and  that  count,  and  such  archbishops,  marquises,  and 
knights.  But  if  we  wished  to  enumerate  those  who  are  in  our  service, 
and  who  listen  to  our  commands,  and  obey  our  words,  and  would  fight 
for  us,  this  is  a  list  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  writing.  If  you  reckon 
up  the  names  of  the  Christians,  the  Saracens  are  more  numerous,  and 
many  times  more  numerous,  than  the  Christians.  .  .  .  And  when  the 
Lord  by  His  power  shall  hare  given  us  victory  over  you,  nothing  will 
remain  for  us  to  do  but  freely  to  take  your  lands,  by  His  power  and 
with  His  good  pleasure.' 

What  the  ultimate  result  of  this  attempt  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  recover  Jerusalem  was  we  have  seen.  The  life  that  was  sacrificed 
and  the  wealth  that  was  lavished  on  this  utterly  fruitless  expedition 
we  can  to  some  extent  estimate  yet  still.  The  '  Third  Crusade  *  was 
taken  up  enthusiastically  in  other  countries,  and  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  vigour  by  other  peoples,  an  account  of  which  must  be  given  in  a 
succeeding  paper. 


jFaitij  OtottetilL 

A  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS. 

[AITH  rose  from  her  knees  refreshed  and  strengthened  ;  the 
weary  trouble  which  oppressed  her  seemed  lighter,  and  she 
could  even  bear  to  begin  her  preparations  for  leaving.  It 
was  with  many  a  sigh,  however,  that  she  turned  out  her 
treasures,  for  each  pretty  trinket  reminded  her  of  %qme 
happy  hour,  or  was  a  kind  gift  of  the  dear  friends  she  might  never 
see  again.  But  soon  another  thought  struck  her  as  she  laid  out  her 
dainty  silk  gowns,  her  bright  hoods,  and  delicate  lace  ruffles. 

'  What  would  Aunt  Deborah  say  to  all  these  ?  Such  vanities  and 
frivolities  would  scandalise  the  good  Puritan  lady  beyond  all  measure.* 
'  Ah  1'  thought  Faith,  'and  truly,  indeed,  it  is  not  seemly  that 
I  should  be  gaily  clad  in  these  days  of  our  country^s  trouble  and  afflic- 
tion. I  will  leave  all  these  and  all  my  jewels  with  Lady  Femleigh, — 
all  but  this — '  and  she  hung  round  her  neck  a  little  emerald  cross  which 
Walter  had  given  her  on  her  last  birthday. 
'  This  I  will  never  part  with.' 

How  quickly  the  hours  of  that  eventful  day  passed  away  for  Faith! 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  everybody  spoke  so  tenderly  to  her,  and  moved 
about  80  softly  when  she  was  near,  almost,  she  fancied,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  die.  It  was  a  curious  thought,  but  she  felt  as  if  she.  Faith, 
had  hved  her  life,  and  that  it  would  be  some  one  else  who  would  carry 
on  her  history  after  that  dread  to-morrow. 

There  was  one  to  whom  above  all  others  she  wished  to  say  good-bye. 
She  started  when  the  doors  opened,  she  listened  for  every  footstep,  but 
Sir  Walter  Femloigh  came  not. 

'  Surely,*  thought  Faith, '  I  shall  see  him  in  the  morning ;  he  will 
not,  he  cannot,  let  me  go  away  for  ever  without  one  last  farewell.' 
But  the  sleepless  night  was  past,  the  morning  had  arrived,  and  still 
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he  came  not.     Then  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  for  already  the  harried 
breakfast  was  oyer,  and  the  horses  were  at  the  door. 

*  Rachel,'  she  said,  'where  is  Walter  ?' 

Eachel  looked  at  her  mother,  and  Lady  Femleigh  replied  : — 

'  He  is  away  on  a  mission  of  importance  for  the  Eong's  cause ;  he 
will  be  grieved  not  to  have  seen  you  again,  my  poor  little  Faith.  Haye 
you  any  last  message  to  leave  for  him,  dear?* 

For  one  moment  Faith  was  silent.  Her  sweat  face  was  flushed 
with  emotion,  and  when  she  looked  up,  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  Lady  Femleigh's  neck. 

*  Give  him  my  love,'  she  said,  very  gravely  and  solemnly,  *  and  tell 
him  to  forget  me  and  do  his  duty.' 

With  one  last  kiss  to  Rachel  at  the  door.  Faith  CotteriU  hurried 
away,  and  started  on  her  homeward  journey. 

As  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  once  more  to  her  view  the  towers  of 
Restormel  rising  amongst  the  trees,  she  cast  upon  them  a  long 
lingering  look,  with  the  sad  feeling  of  another  Eve  driven  away  from 
Paradise. 

Chapter  IL 

Travelling  two  hundred  years  ago  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
travelling  at  the  present  day.  Although  the  distance  from  Restormel 
Court  to  Hareficld  was  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles,  yet  the  roads 
were  so  bad— in  many  parts  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  road  at  ail- 
that  it  was  after  midday  when  Faith  CotteriU  came  in  sight  of  her  home. 

Hareficld  Place  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  timber  house,  with  an 
overhanging  roof,  a  number  of  low,  diamond-paned  windows,  and  a 
broad,  hospitable  porch,  covered  with  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles. 
Close  around  it  were  the  farm-buildings,  the  barns,  the  great  pigeon- 
house, — all  giving  the  impression  of  homely  wealth  and  comfort. 

The  Cotterills  had  lived  at  Hareficld  for  many  generations,  and 
were  as  proud  of  their  broad  acres  and  old  descent  as  any  noble  family 
in  the  land  could  be. 

As  Faith  drew  near  to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  recognised 
all  the  old  familiar  sights  around,  she  roused  herself  from  her  sad 
thoughts  with  a  new  feeling  of  interest  and  excitement. 

*  Would  there  be  eager  faces  in  the  porch  to  welcome  her  ? '  she 
thought.     *  Would  her  father  be  glad  to  sec  her  ? ' 

But  there  were  no  signs  of  expectation  ;  no  one  was  looking  out 
for  her.  Only  the  dogs  were  all  loudly  barking  at  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet. 

As  Faith  dismounted,  old  Hcphzibah,  the  old  nurse  and  faithful 
servant  to  several  generations  of  Cotterills,  came  out  to  greet  her. 

*  Right  glad  I  am,  Mistress  Faith,  to  see  you  home  again  !' 

*  Thank  you,  Hcphzibah;  you  don't  look  a  day  older,'  said  Faith. 
*  But,  tell  me,  is  my  father  within  ?  and  where  is  Aunt  Deborah  ?' 

She  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  before  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  man, 
dressed  in  the  severest  simj^licity  of  Puritan  fashion,  came  towards  her 
from  the  dark,  oak-panelled  hall,  and  welcomed  his  daughter  with  graye, 
sober  kindness. 

A  chill  feeling  of  disappointment  came  over  Faith, — her  father 
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seemed  to  her  so  cold  and  stem  after  slie  Had  so  long  been  used  to  the 
warm,  impulsive  ways  of  the  Femleighs.  The  young  girl  little  knew  wHh 
what  a  strong  effort  of  self-control  he  restrained  his  deep  joy  at  having 
her  home  again ;  she  little  knew  how  restlessly  and  anxiously  he  had 
looked  out  for  her  coming,  and  waited  and  listened  for  her ;  she  knew 
not  that  she  was  the  joy  of  his  heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes ;  she 
had  not  yet  learnt  what  a  warm,  loving  heart  was  hidden  by  that  cold, 
grave  manner. 

Ebene^er  Cotterill  was  a  man  of  strong  religions  feeling,  and  he 
had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  strictest  and  most  austere  of 
Puritans.  When  quite  young,  he  had  joined  this  new  party  in  a  sudden 
reaction  from  a  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation;  and  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  convert  he  carried  out  his  views  with  extreme  rigour. 

At  a  time  when  the  country  seemed  given  up  to  frivolous  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds, — when  the  famous  *  Book  of  Sports'*  was  ordered  to 
be  read  in  the  churches, — Ebenezer  Cotterill  set  an  example  in  his 
household  of  such  an  austere  life,  that  the  most  harmless  recreation  was 
looked  upon  as  little  less  than  sinful.  His  sister  Deborah  was  com- 
pletely of  his  way  of  thinking,  but  with  his  young  wife  the  case  was 
different.  She  was  a  distant  connexion  of  Lady  Fernleigh,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  happy,  joyous  home;  so  that  the  change  was 
great  indeed  to  poor  Rachel  when  she  came  to  live  at  Harefield  Place. 
For  a  time  she  bore  up  bravely;  but,  after  a  while,  her  bright  spirit 
began  to  pine  and  fade  away  in  that  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  restraint, 
where  a  merry  word  or  smile  were  looked  upon  as  worldliness  and  vanity. 

Ebenezer  dearly  loved  his  wife,  and  noticed  with  bitter  grief  that 
she  became  each  day  thinner  and  paler,  until  at  length,  when  her  little 
girl,  was  seven  years  old,  she  died,  having  first  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band a  promise  that  Faith  should  be  entrusted  to  Lady  Fernleigh's 
care.  The  poor  mother  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  darling's 
childhood  being  robbed  of  all  joy,  and  sobered  down  to  the  grey  tone 
of  Aunt  Deborah. 

Ebenezer  Cotterill  had  given  his  consent,  but  at  what  cost  to  him- 
self none  knew,  for  his  little  daughter  was  the  one  sunny  spot  in  his  life. 

'  I  should  love  her  too  much,  therefore  she  is  taken  from  me,'  he 
would  say  to  himself,  and  would  try  to  be  satis6ed  with  occasional 
visits  to  jRestormel  Court,  when  his  grave  kindness  rather  overawed 
the  child. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  civil  war  had  actually  broken  out 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  he  felt  that,  undoubtedly,  it 
was  now  his  duty  to  take  Faith  away  from  the  Royalist  family,  with 
whom  she  had,  perhaps,  lived  too  long  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  and  to 
bring  her  back  to  her  Puritan  home. 

Chapter  III. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  away  since  that  May  day  when  Faith 
Cotterill  returned  to  her  home.  It  had  been  an  eventful  year, — a 
terrible  time  for  England,  when  civil  war  had  raged  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other.     Sometimes  success  was  on  the  side  of  the 

*  The  *  Book  of  Sports  '  was  published  by  authority  of  King  James  I.,  and 
permitted  danciog,  archety,  leaping,  vaulting,  &o.,  on  Sundays. 
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Royalists,  under  such  generals  as  Prince  Rnpert ;  then,  again,  the 
Parliamentary  troops  gained  the  advantage  ;  and  so  the  end  of  this 
fearfnl,  bitter  strife  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Meantime,  Faith  had  lived  on  quietly  at  Harefield,  trying  to  do 
her  duty,  and  to  be  patient  during  the  long,  weary  months  when 
she  was  left  alone  with  Aunt  Deborah.  This  good  lady  did  not  mean 
to  be  unkind  to  her  niece,  of  whom  she  was  fond  in  her  own  way  ;  bat 
her  way  chiefly  showed  itself  in  constant  fault-finding  and  represnon, 
and  any  allusion  to  the  Femleighs  of  Bestormel  always  drew  from 
her  a  long  sermon  against  the  wickedness  and  frivolity  of  all  Royalists. 

The  only  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  poor  girFs  life  was  when, 
now  and  then  at  rare  intervals,  she  received  news  from  Restormel, 
which  she  always  looked  upon  as  her  true  home.  She  heard  of  Sir 
Walter  Fernleigh  having  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Rupert,  of  his 
having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  at  the 
skirmish  near  Oxford. 

Then,  when  she  felt  disposed  to  rejoice  at  Walter^s  success,  there 
would  come  a  letter  from  her  father,  lamenting  a  defeat,  or  telling  of 
some  brief  victory  of  the  Parliament,  until  poor  Faith  was  utterly 
distracted  between  her  hopes  and  fears  for  both  sides,  and  felt  as 
though,  whichever  party  might  win,  she  must  ever  be  the  loser.  She 
could  only  pray  for  peace;  but,  as  time  passed  on,  and  men's  evil 
passions  became  more  and  more  inflamed,  peace  seemed  farther  off 
than  ever. 

One  autumn  day,  the  quiet  village  of  Harefield  was  in  unusual 
excitement,  from  the  arrival  of  a  small  party  of  soldiers  who,  by  their 
sober  clothes  and  cropped  heads,  were  evidently  part  of  the  Parliamentarj 
army.  They  noisily  demanded  quarters  for  the  night,  and  some  half- 
dozen  of  them  were  hospitably  received  by  Aunt  Deborah,  who  was 
rejoiced  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  *  cause.' 

But  Faith  was  sad  and  indignant;  she  shut  herself  up  in  her 
little  room,  and  felt  as  if  it  were  treason  to  Walter  thus  to  lodge  and 
feast  his  enemies  ;  almost  forgetting  that  these  very  men  were  her 
father's  friends. 

As  she  sat,  late  at  night,  by  her  open  lattice  window,  brooding 
over  her  sorrows,  she  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  garden,  and  caught 
the  word  ^  Restormel '  said  in  a  low  tone  more  than  once.  In  a 
moment  all  her  attention  was  roused,  and  she  listened  with  intense 
eagerness. 

*  How  far  did  they  say  it  was  ?  *  asked  one. 

*  Only  twenty  miles,'  was  the  reply.  *  A  day's  march  wonld  bring 
us  there  in  time  for  a  night  attack.' 

'  Is  there  any  chance  of  treasure, — plate,  or  money,  or  jewels  7  for 
that's  what  we  stand  most  in  need  of.' 

'  Ay,  sir,  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  an  easy  matter  to  take  it,  for 
there  be  only  women  and  servants  in  the  place.  Young  Sir  Walter  is 
ofif  with  the  King's  army  somewhere.' 

*  Then,  look  you,  Robert,  we'll  try  it  Bid  the  men  be  ready  to 
start  to-morrow  at  ten  of  the  clock  ;  but  not  a  word  to  anybody,  for  if 
it  gets  wind  the  malignants  will  bury  their  treasures,  and  not  a  thing 
shall  we  find.' 

Faith  heard  no  more;  but  was  not  that  enough  ?     Her  whole  frame 
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trembled  with  excitement,  and  she  conld  scarcely  keep  silence,  as  slie 
heard  the  attack  and  plmidering  of  Restonuel  thus  coolly  decided 
upon. 

\Vliat  could  be  done  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  Lady  Femleigh  to 
be  warned  in  time  ? 

Ten  of  the  clock  to-morrow  !  In  twelve  hours  the  band  of  robbers, 
as  she  called  them,  would  ha^e  started  on  their  evil  errand  ! 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  of  one  thing  she  was  certain, — 
a  warning  must  be  given  if  it  were  possible. 

Who  could  be  trusted  ?  Whom  could  she  turn  to  for  help  in  her 
pressing  need  ? 

One  false  step  on  her  part,  and  all  hope  of  helping  her  friends 
would  be  lost.  Faith  thought  of  the  servants,  the  men  about  the 
place;  but  they  had  all  been  so  carefully  chosen  by  her  father  and  Aunt 
Deborah,  that  she  felt  it  would  be  unsafe  even  to  mention  her  fears  to 
them;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  warn  the 
Fernleighs  of  their  danger.  Then  her  thoughts  turned  to  old  Ilephzibah, 
the  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  such  a  tender  nurse  in  her  mother's 
illness,  and  who  was  so  devoted  to  herself.  But  again  she  considered, 
what  could  an  infirm  old  woman  do  ?  And  even  if  Hephzibah  could 
help  her,  would  it  be  right  to  expose  the  good  creature  to  danger  and 
suspicion  ? 

*  No,*  said  Faith,  half  aloud,  as  she  paced  up  and  down  her  room. 
*  There  is  no  choice  for  me  ;  there  is  no  one  else ;  I  must  go  myself.* 

But,  even  as  she  spoke,  the  young  girl,  so  tenderly  and  delicately 
nurtured,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  risk  and  difficulty  of 
such  a  journey. 

Twenty  miles  across  country,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,— 
alone  ! 

Faith  had  a  brave,  stedfast  heart,  and  having  once  decided  that  it 
was  right  and  must  be  done,  she  lost  no  time  in  making  ready  for  her 
journey.  Wrapping  herself  in  her  brown  cloak  and  hooJ,  she  listened 
at  her  chamber  door  to  find  out  whether  all  the  household  were  asleep. 
Not  a  sound ;  all  was  still  and  quiet. 

Then  suddenly  a  new  difficulty  occurred  to  her.  She  had  never 
walked  Gyq  miles  in  her  life,  and  how  couid  she  possibly  go  more  than 
twenty  on  foot  across  the  rough  roads.  To  save  an  huur,  too,  might 
be  matter  of  life  or  death. 

If  she  could  only  get  to  the  stable  unobserved,  and  manage  to  saddle 
her  own  pony,  there  was  a  way  out  at  the  back  across  fields  where  she 
might  escape  without  notice.  But  what  a  risk  !  for  it  was  a  bnght 
moonlight  night,  and  if  anybody  should  be  about,  or  if  the  dogs  should 
bark  !  .  .  . 

Faith  CotteriU  glided  down  the  stairs,  out  at  the  side  door,  and  crept 
stealthily  towards  the  yard,  feeling  all  the  time  like  a  thief,  in  her 
dread  of  discovery. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  looked  back  upon  the  events  of  that  terrible 
night,  a  special  blessing  that  the  dogs  recognised  her  and  made  no 
soimd,  and  that  all  the  men  about  were  sleeping  heavily. 

At  length,  though  she  never  could  remember  how,  she  accomplished 
her  difficult  task,  and  led  steady  old  Dapple  across  the  field  till  she 
reached  the  lane  in  safety. 
J4 


Faith  CotterUl. 


Faith  could  not  bear  to  tbink  of  the  incidents  of  that  terrible 
night, — her  long,  solitary  journey  across  the  country,  the  familiar  lanes 
looking  so  strange  in  the  moonlight,  while  she  started  at  every  shadow 
and  trembled  at  every  sound.  Still  the  young  girl  pressed  onwards 
bravely,  never  pausing  or  wavering  in  her  purpose. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  began  faintly  to  light  up  the  eastern 
sky.  Faith  Cotterill  at  length  saw  in  the  distance  the  towers  of 
Restormel ;  and  never  did  weary  traveller  rejoice  more  at  the  sight  of 
his  destination.  Those  familiar  grey  walls,  dimly  seen  in  the  twilight, 
seemed  to  give  her  fresh  courage,  and  she  hurried  on  with  eager  haste 
to  the  tall  iron  gates.  They  were  locked,  and  as  she  rang  the  great 
bell  the  young  girl  trembled  at  the  sound,  which  echoed  so  loudly  in  the 
stillness  of  the  morning. 

All  the  household  were  asleep,  and  it  seemed  to  Faith,  in  her  im- 
patience, a  long  time  before  old  Peter  came  out,  with  a  startled  look, 
to  see  what  visitors  could  have  arrived  at  that  unreasonable  hour. 

'  Eh,  Mistress  Faith  ! '  he  cried,  raising  his  hands  in  utter  dismay, 
when  he  recognised  her  :  *  you  here,  and  all  alone  ! ' 

But  Faith  had  no  time  to  satisfy  the  old  man*s  curiosity. 

*  I  must  see  Lady  Fernleigh  at  once,  Peter,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
gave  her  tired  horse  into  his  care.  '  Say  that  my  mission  is  most 
urgent ' 

*  I  hope  it  be  no  bad  news.  Mistress  Faith,'  interrupted  Peter  ; 
*  for  our  poor  lady  hath  trouble  enough  on  hand,  with  Sir  Walter  home 
to  be  nursed  of  his  wounds.* 

*  Sir  Walter  wounded  ! '  cried  the  young  girl,  forgetting  everything 
else  for  the  moment,  in  this  new  fear.  *  Tell  mc,  Peter,  when  was  it  7 
How  long  has  he  been  home  ?     Is  he  badly  wounded  ?  * 

In  answer  to  her  eager  questions  she  soon  learnt  that  Sir  Walter 
Fernleigh  had  been  wounded  at  a  skirmish  near  Oxford,  that  he  had 
been  brought  home,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  a  week  ago,  though 
before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  journey,  and  Qie  fatigue 
and  exertion  had  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever.  He  was  now  so 
dangerously  ill  that  his  mother  scarcely  left  his  bed-side. 

Faith  was  so  engrossed  in  listening  to  old  Peter's  terrible  news,  that 
she  did  not  notice  that  they  had  walked  up  the  broad  gravel  road,  and 
stood  before  the  entrance-door.  She  did  not  notice  that  it  was  open 
until,  suddenly  roused  by  hearing  her  own  name  called,  she  turned, 
and  saw  Lady  Fernleigh  standing  there.  She  had  been  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell ;  and,  from  the  window  of  her  son's  sick  room, 
she  had  seen  and  recognised  Faith,  and  had  come  to  meet  her. 

Overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  her  journey,  by  the 
sad  news  she  had  just  heard  of  Walter,  and  by  all  the  memories  which 
the  sight  of  his  mother  recalled  to  her,  for  the  fifst  time  in  her  life 
the  poor  girl  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  ground  had  not 
Lady  Fernleigh  caught  her  in  her  arms. 


Vb 


9L  Bream.* 

DREAMED  that  I  was  in  sore  tronble  and  distress^ 
although  I  cannot  tell  for  what,  and,  looking  for  some 
place  of  refnge,  I  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  church  with 
its  door  standing  wide  open.  I  went  in,  and  found  my- 
self in  what  I  thought  was  the  organ  loft,  but  it  was  a 
strange,  great,  mysterious  place,  like  none  I  have  eyer  seen,  for  it  led 
through  dark  passages,  I  knew  not  how,  into  a  kind  of  crypt  under 
the  church. 

I  wandered  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  this  dim  place,  till  at  last  I  saw 
light  before  me,  and  found  that  it  ended  in  a  low,  wide  arch,  or  rather 
arched  vault,  opening  upon  a  desolate-looking  expanse  of  mud  left  by 
the  retreating  tide  of  the  Thames  beside  some  old  deserted  wharfl 
Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  I  had  been  wandering  through  ancient 
underground  catacombs  or  burying-places  built  by  the  Bomans  a 
thousand  or  two  of  years  ago,  when  London  was  *  Londinium,*  and 
looking  about  the  vault,  I  saw  some  beautiful  stone  monuments  of 
children,  each  in  the  shape  of  a  small  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  child 
lying  upon  it. 

I  went  up  to  one  of  them,  and  stood  thinking  of  the  little  child 
laid  there  so  many  ages  since.  At  last  I  took  the  stone  figure  in 
my  arms,  and  as  I  held  it,  felt  my  heart  fill  with  love  and  pity  for  the 
poor  little  heathen  who,  wherever  or  whatever  it  might  be  now,  had 
died  without  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  made  in  this  life  a  member 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,-— 
when  suddenly  it  threw  soft  warm  arms  about  my  neck,  and  a  livings 
loving  child  was  clinging  to  me. 

I  had  loved  it  back  to  life. 

It  was  years  before  I  lost  the  vivid  impression  of  those  little  arm% 
or  of  the  warm  delight  that  rushed  through  my  heart  on  feeling  them. 

One  curious  thing  about  this  dream  was  that  some  time  after,  going 
to  the  British  Museum,  I  saw  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  little  monu- 
ments of  which  I  had  dreamed.  They  were  small  Etruscan  tombs,  and 
I  must  have  seen  them  once  when,  quite  a  young  child,  I  had  been 
taken  to  the  Museum.  The  recollection  had  hidden  itself  away  some- 
where in  my  mind,  and  come  out  again  in  sleep,  but  certainly  I  had  no 
waking  remembrance  of  them,  and  was  much  surprised  when  I  saw 
them. 

I  have  often  since  thought  that  this  dream  might  have  a  meaning 
given  to  it,  something  like  that  in  the  beautiful  German  story,  *  Un- 
dine.* In  the  story  a  '  water  spirit '  obtains  a  human  soul,  through 
being  loved  by  one  who  has  a  human  soul ;  in  my  dream,  the  dead, 
or  the  cold,  hard  stone  which  my  dream  confounded  with  the  dead,  was 
called  to  life  again  by  love.  Well,  one  is  a  sort  of  fanciful  fairy  stoiy, 
the  other  only  a  dream,  but  is  there  nothing  like  them  in  reality  ?  I 
have  known  a  cold,  hard,  unkind,  obstinate  heart,  thawed  into  warm 
life  by  patient  love ;  have  i/ou  never  known  a  soft  answer  turn  away 
wrath — persevering  love  and  gentleness  bring  at  last  a  warm  smile  out 
of  a  cold  frown  ? 

*  This  was  a  real  dream,  and  is  told  without  alteration. 
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A  REFLECTION. 


BY  JAMES  HILDTABD,  B.D., 


R  OF  IHOOLDSBT. 


■AISIN'G  my  eyes  accidentally  from  my  paper  this  morniDg, 
^  I  noticed  a  tiay  spider,  or  spinner  as  it  is  called, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  within  a  few  inches  of  my  head. 
I  It  was  perfectly  still,  nor  did  it  make  the  alig-htest 
'  motion  during  the  time  I  observed  it.  But  what  was 
most  carious,  thoagh  my  sight,  thank  God,  has  always  been  of  the 


best,  I  could  not  by  any  effort  of  my  eyes  see  the  smallest  mdioat  on 
of  the  thread  by  which  it  bnnff  so  mach  so  that  it  lem  nded  me 
for  the  moment  of  the  legend  of  Jlahomets  oaf&n  sad  to  be  bob 
pended  by  counter  attract  on  between  heaven  and  earth 

However,  pass  ng  my  hand  gently  over  t  th  a  delns  on  was 
quickly  dispelled,  for  the  I  ttle  creature  instantly  dropped  as  dead 
apon  the  table,  and  presently  betook  tself  to  fl  ght 

And  what  is  the  difference  thought  I  to  myself  betwe«i  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  and  the  t«nare  npon  which  th  s  weak  insect 
relied  confidently  for  ts  secnnty  till  1  wantonly  nterfered  with  it  ? 
What  is  it  that  tceeps  my  sonl  poised  in  &  state  of  eqnilibnum  betireen 
this  world  and  the  next  but  a  nlkea  cord   having  its  one  exttwi^ 
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in  Christ,  its  other  attached  firmly  to  my  heart ;  seen  distinctly  and 
felt,  indeed,  by  myself,  but  unseen  to  the  grosser  perceptions  of  the 
worldlings  around  me  ?  And  shall  I  not  rely  on  this  with  as  much 
confidence  as  the  poor  little  insect  does  on  its  puny  web  ?  Shall  I 
not  feel  its  sufficiency  in  all  time  of  ray  need,  and  be  assured  that  it  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  me  upwards,  or  let  me  down  to  this  earth, 
according  as  the  passing  occasion  requires  ? 

Yes ;  and  if  some  rude  hand  of  man,  or  blind  stroke  of  fortune  as  it 
is  called,  momentarily  appear  to  sever  the  connection,  let  me  not, 
therefore,  despair;  but  let  me  flee  to  some  quiet  hiding-place  of  safety 
till  this  tyranny  be  overpast,  and  there  renew  the  impaired  link  by  the 
power  that  is  strong  within  me,  and  again  resume  in  confidence  my 
former  position  of  comfort  and  security. 


®i)apters  on  tlje  ISenetricite. 

Vlir.— THE  HOUSE  OF  OUR  PILGRIMAGE. 
The  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  ofmen^ — Ps.  cxv.  16. 

S  after  its  appeal  to  the  heavens  the  Benedicite  went  on  to 
the  things  of  the  heavens,  so  now,  after  saying,  *  O  let 
the  earth  bless  the  Lord,'  it  passes  on  to  the  things  of 
earth  ;  her  '  mountains  and  hills,*  her  *  green  things,*  her 
<  wells,'  her  '  seas  and  floods,*  her  animal  life ;  until  at  laat 


it  reaches  man,  who  is  chief  over  them  all. 

Throughout  creation  one  thing  is  so  closely  linked  with  another 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  actually  part  one  from  all  the  rest:  it  is  like 
the  plaiting  of  threads  where  one  is  inter\voven  with  the  others,  so 
that  if  you  would  trace  the  course  perhaps  of  the  silver  thread  you 
must  follow  it  as  it  disappears  here  and  comes  to  light  again  there ;  and 
you  see  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  locked  in  with  all  the  others 
as  part  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  out  the  mountains  and  hills  and  the 
other  things  of  which  the  Benedicite  speaks  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  in  which  we  follow  the  woven  thread,  for  each  belongs  to  the 
other,  and  all  together  -make  up  earth  itself.  See,  now,  how  moun- 
tains and  hills,  and  *  green  things,'  and  *  wells,'  are  linked  with  each 
oilier ;  how,  for  instance,  the  hill  may  be  closely  related  to  the  little 
well-spring  in  the  village  and  to  the  green  fern  that  hangs  over  it. 

We  know  that  some  mountains  and  hills  have  long  ago  been  heaped 
up  by  fire,  that  great  power  of  the  Lord  which  dwells  in  the  earth,  and 
whicli  sometimes  bursts  its  prison  and  rushes  forth  in  the  terrible  vol- 
cano ;  of  that  same  terrible  volcano  we  know,  however,  that  it  is  a  means 
of  safety  to  earth  ;  that  earth  would  be  rent  in  pieces  if  the  strong 
worker  Fire  could  find  no  outlet  now  and  then  for  his  great  strength. 

And  we  know  that  other  mountains  and  hills  are  mighty  tombs  of 
the  ancient  world,  wherein  we  find  turned  to  stcne  the  beasts  and 
cattle  of  long  ago  and  the  fish  of  the  ancient  seas.  The  white  cliffs 
of  England,  and  her  beautiful  chalk  downs,  are  tombs  like  these.  But 
although  the  hills  may  be  memorials  of  the  world  of  the  past,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  world  of  to-day  ?  with  the  stream  wher« 
16 
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the  yillagers  are  fetcliing  water  and  the  little  fern  is  dipping  its  green 
head  ?  The  hills  are  pleasant,  and  healthful,  and  beautiful,  and  it 
would  be  a  dreary  earth  without  them ;  if  earth  were  one  smooth 
plain,  we  should  many  a  time,  like  the  people  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
find  ourselves  longing  for  a  tower  whose  top  might  reach  to  heaven ; 
still,  where  is  the  link  which  binds  the  hills  to  the  other  things  of  earth 
as  fellow -workers  ?     What  can  the  hills  do  for  the  general  good  ? 

They  can,  like  everything  else,  do  what  God  has  given  them  to  do  ; 
and  the  green  things  of  earth,  and  the  wells,  and  the  very  seas  and 
floods,  and  man  and  beast,  depend  for  existence  upon  their  ministry. 

God  has  given  to  the  hills  the  power  to  draw  together  to  them- 
selves largely  the  waters  of  the  firmament,  and  to  pour  them  out,  not 
in  great  downfalls  of  rain,  but  in  streams  and  rivers  to  water  the  earth. 

*  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys  which  run  among  the  hills.' 

*  He  watereth  the  hills  from  His  chambers ; '  *  they  give  drink  to  .every 
beast  of  the  field  ;'  and  where  they  flow  *  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow 
for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man.* 

Moses,  describing  the  blessings  of  the  promised  land,  said :  *  It  is 
a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  the 
Lord  your  God  bringeth  you  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.* 

So  we  see  how  the  wells  or  water-springs,  and  the  mountains  and 
hills,  are  akin  to  each  other,  and  we  all  know  very  well  how  the  *  green 
things  upon  the  earth '  are  concerned  again  in  the  water-springs. 

As  for  the  *  green  things '  of  earth,  we  take  them  as  a  special  gift 
from  God  to  man  and  beast.  *  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 
And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have 
given  every  green  herb  for  meat.'  And  those  *  green  things'  of  earth 
which  God  has  not  given  for  meat,  He  has  given  for  food  or  shelter  or 
some  other  use. 

God  has  very  carefully  planted  the  earth  with  each  kind  of  plant 
in  its  right  place.  In  the  hot  countries  where  the  sun  beats  fiercely, 
man  finds  thick  leaves  and  branches  overhead,  and  cool  fruits  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  jnst  such  trees  as  suit  the  needs  of  tropical  life;  in 
the  desert  he  finds  stationed  a  wonderful  plant  waiting  to  give  him 
a  cup  of  cold  water  in  his  Father's  name;  in  the  polar  countries, 
almost  among  the  barren  ice-fields,  he  finds  the  little  lichen  growing 
avS  food  for  his  reindeer,  so  that  there  also,  in  providing  for  man's  use- 
ful servant,  God  has  spread  man  a  table. 

And  the  work  of  the  *  green  things '  goes  farther  than  this.  If 
they  take  their  life  from  earth,  they  enrich  her  a  hundredfold  in  their 
death ;  and  if  they  receive  the  waters  from  the  hills  and  the  earth, 
they  give  them  back  to  the  air,  and  the  air  gives  to  the  hills,  and  so 
the  *  circle  of  blessing '  never  ceases. 

And  what  of  the  seas  and  floods  of  which  the  Bcnedicite  speaks 
thus :  *  0  ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever  ? ' 

The  seas  and  floods  are  all  one  brotherhood  with  the  wells,  and 
wells,  and  seas,  and  floods  together,  which  are  the  waters  Wiorw  ^'i 

\^ 
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firmament,  are,  as  we  know,  one  brotherhood  with  the  waters  abore  the 
6rmament,  and  like  kindly  brethren  they  are  for  erer  helping  one 
another ;  the  clouds  enriching  the  wells  and  seas  in  their  poverty,  and 
the  wells  and  seas  again  giving  back  to  the  clouds,  and  willing  to  give 
while  they  have  a  drop  to  share. 

Mightiest  of  all  the  brotherhood  of  waters  under  the  firmament  are 
the  mighty  seas.  They  are  beautiful  to  look  upon  when  they  are,  as 
we  say,  ^  sleeping  *  on  a  calm  day,  when  the  ripples  touch  the  beach 
with  the  sound  of  a  footstep  pacing  gently  up  and  down ;  they  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon  at  night  when  the  waves  are  flashing  fire  by 
the  bright  shining  of  their  myriad  living  things.  It  is  grand  as  weU 
as  beatltiful  to  watch  them  uplift  themselves  in  all  their  strength, 
and  throw  great  wintry  waves  against  the  brave  chalk  cliffs ;  but 
besides  being  grand  and  beautiful,  they  are  also  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion,— rich  in  animal  life  and  in  beautiful  plants  and  treasures ;  and 
some  we  draw  up  for  ourselves  out  of  their  depths,  and  some  they 
bring  and  lay  at  our  feet. 

*  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches.  So,  also,  is  this  great  and 
wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships :  there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  Thon 
hast  made  to  play  therein.' 

This  great  and  wide  sea  is  part  of  man's  dominion,  and  does  him 
service.  It  bears  our  ships  from  land  to  land,  bridging  over  countries 
that  lie  far  apart;  it  brings  warmth  to  our  northern  shores,  and 
carries  a  cooling  flood  to  shores  which  are  parching  with  heat.  Yet 
our  dominion  over  the  seas  has  narrower  limits  than  our  dominion  over 
the  earth.  '  The  sea  is  His,  amd  He  made  it,'  seems  to  remind  us  of 
this.  The  hand  of  man  can  work  no  change  upon  it ;  it  may  submit 
here  and  there  to  new  boundaries,  or  it  may  sweep  old  ones  away,  but 
still  it  is  itself  unchanged.  Ships  pass  over  it,  and  the  waters  open  a 
pathway,  but  they  close  again  over  our  track,  and  very  soon  there  is 
no  sign  left  that  man,  who  is  so  proud  of  his  rule,  has  gone  by. 

It  does  not  take  from  God's  mercy,  if,  like  fire  and  wind,  and  other 
of  His  great  powers,  the  seas  are  sometimes  terrible  in  destruction. 
Even  the  angels,  who  are  ministering  spirits  to  us,  are  often  angels  of 
afiSiction  and  judgment.  The  God  of  mercy  Himself  is  a  God  of 
judgment  also ;  therefore  there  is  the  greater  reason  to  give  Him 
thanks,  since,  having  both  life  and  death  in  His  Hand,  He  yet,  as  our 
Church  prayer  says,  declares  His  Almighty  power  most  chiefly  in 
showing  mercy  and  pity. 

King  David  sets  this  before  us  in  beautiful  words: 

'  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep. 
For  He  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the 
waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to 
the  depths :  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end.  Then 
they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He  bringeth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven. 
^0 
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*'  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for 
His  wonderfal  works  to  the  children  of  men  !* 

And  now,  but  with  that  last  verse  of  the  psalm  still  in  onr  hearts, 
we  turn  to  that  portion  of  Creation  which  God  has  raised  above  the 
grandeur  of  the  hills,  and  forests,  and  water-floods,  by  bestowing  on  it 
the  mysterious  breath  of  life.  *■  0  ye  whales  and  all  that  move  in  the 
waters ;  O  all  ye  fowls  of  the  air ;  0  all  ye  beasts  and  cattle,  bless  ye 
the  Lord.' 

These  works  also  are  under  man's  government  and  service. 

'  The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hands  are  Uiey 
delivered.*  And  we  see  how  every  creature  is  exactly  fitted  for  the 
life  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  work  it  has  to  do ;  how  the  very 
shape  of  the  wings  of  each  bird  has  been  considered  ;  how  one  animid 
has  a  coat  of  fur,  and  another  has  one  of  smooth,  close  hair ;  how  one 
is  quick  of  sight  and  another  is  quick  of  speed,  all  to  fulfil  some  espe* 
dal  purpose,  and  all  for  the  general  welfare  of  earth,  and  thus  for  the 
welfare  of  man. 

But  what  about  that  wonderful  special  gift  which  dirtinguishes 
beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  and  creeping  things,  from  other  things  of 
earth,  and  raises  them  above  them  ? 

What  is  this  breath  of  life?  for  it  gives  them  something  in  common 
with  ourselves :  they  can,  for  instance,  feel  comfort  and  pain :  we  can- 
not see  an  animal  suffer  or  die  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with 
which  we  can  see  a  plant  wither,  and  they  also  have  with  their  gift  of 
life  something  like  human  wisdom  and  reason.  See  how  wise  the  bees 
are,  and  the  ants ;  and  look  at  the  elephant,  and  the  horse,  and  the 
dog.  It  is  something  much  above  the  yet  wonderful  twining  of  a 
plant,  or  the  trickling  of  a  stream  to  the  sea. 

It  is  the  highest  part  of  our  kingship,  the  dominion  over  life ;  and 
although  it  is  given  as  with  the  other  things  of  earth  for  our  free 
control -and  service,  yet  we  feel  with  awe  that  in  trusting  it  to  us,  Qod 
has  given  us  the  guardianship  of  a  portion  of  that  wonderfnl  thmg  of 
which,  like  b'ght,  we  cannot  unravel  the  mystery,  but  whose  fountain, 
like^light,  can  but  rest  with  God. 

And  here  the  story  of  Nature  comes  to  an  end ;  but,  that  we  may 
turn  from  it  with  a  right  and  reverent  feeling,  we  will  read  down  from 
the  book  of  Job  again  that  grand  passage  which  sums  up  the  whole. 

'  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing.^  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  His  udck 
clouds;  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  Uiem.  He  holdeth  back  the 
face  of  His  throne,  and  spreadeth  His  cloud  upon  it.  He  hath  com-  . 
passed  the  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end. 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at  His  re^oof.  He 
divideth  the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding  He  smiteth 
through  the  proud.  By  His  Spirit  He  hath  garnished  the  heavens; 
His  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent.  Lo,  these  are  parts  of 
His  ways:  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  ?  but  the  thunder 
of  His  power  who  can  understand  ?' 

Bo  let  all  Nature  '  bless  the  Lord,  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him 
for  ever.' 


Short  Sermon, 
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Lines  written  on  hearing  the  six 

chiming  for 

WHEN  onr  Church  chime  each  Sah 
bath  mom 
Od  iindulatinR  circles  borne, 

Peals  sweetly  through  the  air, 
It  seems  to  say  to  all  around, 
Within  the  compass  of  its  sound, 
'  Come  to  the  House  of  Prayer.' 

Oh,  jojrful  sound !  ye  young  attend, 
Id  earliest  life  make  Ood  your  friend, 

His  praise  your  daily  cnre. 
Whene'er  the  sound  of  sacred  bells 
The  gathering  of  the  faithful  tells. 

Haste  to  the  House  of  Prayer. 

And  ye.  too,  who  of  middle  oge 
In  all  the  cares  of  life  engage 
Yield  to  your  God  His  share. 


sweet-toned  Bells  of  Whitby  Church 
Morning  Service, 

Who  needs  more  constantly  than  you 
That  heavenly  grace,  God's  will  to  do, 
Wliich  only  comes  through  Prayer? 

And  they,  whose  years  are  hastening  on, 
Whose  days  of  grace  may  soon  be  gone. 

Thither  let  tliem  repair. 
And  seek  to  make  with  Gud  that  peace 
Which  Christ  the  Lord,  our  righteous- 
ness. 

Gives  in  the  House  of  Prayer. 

And  then  let  all,  or  young  or  old. 
The  blessings  of  the  gospel  fold 

Tn  humble  reverence  share. 
In  common  prayer,  in  common  praise. 
Their  voices  hiffh  in  union  raise, 

And  fill  the  House  of  Prayer. 


^  l^ouseri^olli  3ong. 


LET'S  help  each  other  on  the  road, 
For  though  the  way  be  weary, 
Tet  helping  hands  and  loving  hearts 

Go  far  to  make  it  cheery. 
Let  stronger  hands  and  surer  feet 

To  aid  the  weak  be  ready, 
While  these  weave  bands  of  love,  and 
tnist 
To  keep  the  strong  hearts  steady. 

Let'$«  help  each  other  on  the  road. 

Though  neither  rich  nor  clever. 
Just  do  the  good  that  comes  to  hand 

With  honest,  fhink  endeavour ; 
Take  up  the  burden  others  shun, 

The  task  that  none  may  covet. 
And  lightly  bear  each  toil  and  fret 

With  hearts  that  rise  above  it. 


Let's  help  each  other  on  the  road. 

By  practice  more  than  preaching. 
For  be  who  lives  the  nearest  God 

Gives  lessons  best  worth  teaching ; 
And  he  who  in  the  Master's  steps 

With  loving  zeal  is  walking, 
Finds  work  for  time,  and  time  ifor  work. 

But  little  space  for  talking. 

Let's  help  each  other  on  the  road 

By  patient  self-denial. 
By  love  that  hopes,  believes,  forbears. 

By  Truth  that  stands  through  trial ; 
By  stedfast  faith,  by  jo}'ful  hope,— 

Firm  links  no  time  can  severe- 
Til  1  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 

We  meet,  and  meet  for  ever. 

s.  P.  a. 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  CHRISTUN'S  LIFE. 

BT  WILLIAM  KAY,  D.D.,  REOTOR  OF  GREAT  LEIQH8,  CHELMSFORD. 

1  St.  John,  ii.  1.— 3/y  little  children^  these  things  write  I  unto 

you,  that  ye  sin  not. 

the  preceding  verses  St.  John  had  insisted  chiefly  on  two 
points : — that  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us ; '  and  that  *  If  we  confess 
our  sin,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.' 
He  now  adds :  *  These  things  write  I  unto  you  in  order  that  ye  may 
HOT  SIN.'    Because  he  would  have  them  not  sin,  therefore  he  wished 
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them  to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  *  had  sin '  still  dwelling  in  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  assured  them  of  God's  willingness  to  forgive  and 
to  purify  all  who  truly  confess  their  sins. 

We  are  very  familiar  with  these  truths.  May  I  not  assume  that 
we  all  readily  accept  them  ?  But  do  we  (let  me  ask)  commonly  view 
them  in  the  way  the  Apostle  did  ?  Do  we  think  of  them,  I  mean,  as 
helping  us  to  realise  that  great  aim,  *  that  we  sin  not*  ?  They  maj/  be 
used  for  a  very  different  purpose, — to  make  men  rest  content  with  a 
low  standard  of  moral  attainment.  In  that  case,  is  it  not  certain  that 
they  are  misapprehended  ?  And  must  not  a  misapprehension  on  points 
so  fundamental  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  true  religion  ? 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  is  the  real  import  of  these  several 
statements. 

1.  *  If  we  say  ^at  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.* 

Our  hope  of  *  not  sinning '  must  rest,  not  on  our  '  having  no  sin  ^ 
remaining  in  us,  but  on  our  having  our  souls  penetrated  with  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the  Truth.  God's  will  is,  that  up  to  death  we 
shall  continue  in  a  state  of  trial  and  conflict.  The  Christian  *  walks 
in  the  light;'  yet  he  has  that  within  him,  which  will  not  suffer  the 
light  to  enter  it.  *  The  carnal  mind  does  not  submit  itself  to  the  law 
of  God.**  It  is  beaten  down;  and  held  under  constraint;  chained, 
fettered,  manacled; — but  it  is  stubborn  and  insubordinate  as  ever. 

This  is  a  humiliating  fact ;  and  many  try  to  keep  it  out  of  sight. 
They  would  gladly  persuade  themselves  that  they  *  have  no  sin.'  It 
would  gratify  their  spiritual  pride,  if  they  could  make  it  out  to  be  so. 
It  would  save  them  from  the  need  of  coming  constantly  before  God  with 
painful  confessions.  So  they  gradually  close  their  eyes  against  the 
Truth,  and  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  they  have  *  cleansed 
their  heart  from  sin.'  *  Therefore  their  sin  remains ; '  unconfessed,  un- 
forgiven,  unhealed. 

But  he  who  has  *  the  Truth  in  him,'  knows  by  its  holy  illumina- 
tion that  he  still  *  has  sin  '  also  in  him:  and  this  knowledge  leads  him 
to  seek  for  safety  only  in  *  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.* 

2.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  fellowship  be  maintained,  if 
he  be  conscious  of  indwelling  sin?  The  Apostle  supplies  the 
answer:  *Ifwe  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from'  all  unrighteousness.' 

He,  who  is  striving  to  *  walk  in  the  light,* — uprightly,  in  faith 
and  love, —  shall  have  no  dark  cloud  coming  between  him  and  tlie 
light,  even  though  he  be  *  not  yet  perfect.'  He  takes  part  laith  the 
Truth,  even  when  the  Truth  reveals  to  him  his  deviations  from  the 
right  way.  He  ^confesses  his  sins;'  thereby  showing  his  sympathy 
with  God's  'holy,  righteous,  and  good  Law.'  Condemning  himself, 
he  justifies  God.  Jealous  foi*  God's  honour,  anxious  to  clear  Him  of 
all  complicity  in  his  own  misdoings,  'accepting  his  iniquity,'!  bowing 
his  head  beneath  the  grief  and  shame  of  acknowledged  guilt,  he  is 
conformed,  so  far  as  the  sinner  can  be,  to  the  likeness  of  the  Sinless 
One;  who  out  of  love  to  the  Law  of  God,  which  was  in  His  inmost 

•  Rom.  viiL  7. 

f  buch  is  ihe  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  in  Le^.  xiln\.  4^. 
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heart,  '  Himself  bare  oar  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  Tree.*  There- 
fore,— seeing  that  the  penitent  thns  identifies  himself  with  the  cause 
of  Eternal  Bighteonsncss, — Jesus  Christ,  the  EighUouSy  Himself 
Uhe  propitiation  for  our  sins,'  pleads  his  cause  with  the  Father;  and 
thus  the  light  of  Divine  love  is  never  intercepted  from  him.  '  God  is 
faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  him  his  sins  and  to  cleanse  him  from 
all  unrighteousness.' 

So,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  abides  upon  him,  with  purifying 
efficacy;  and  by  its  streugth  he  makes  fresh  progress  in  his  nninter- 
mitted  endeavour  '  not  to  «m.' 

3.  I  trust  that,  after  this  explanation,  you  may  be  able  to  see  more 
definitely  the  Apostle's  meaning,  when  he  said:  'These  things  write  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.* 

The  man,  who,  walking  in  the  light  of  God's  most  holy  love, 
discerns  his  sin,  and,  confessing  it,  is  unceasingly  absolved  from  ii^ 
cannot  but  '  keep  himself  from  his  own  iniquity  *  *  to  the  uttermost : 
and  so,  'walking  humbly  with  his  God,'  he  is  'kept  from  falling/ f 
and  '  sins  not.' 

See,  then,  my  frieuds,  the  nature  of  your  vocation  as  Christians ; 
and  understand  God's  will  concerning  you.  Sin  is  not  yet  extinct 
in  you.  The  gift  of  Sinlcssncss  is  reserved  for  the  time  when  the 
*  crown  of  righteousness  '  shall  be  bestowed  by  Christ  on  His  faithfol 
ones.  But,  though  sin  still  remain  in  you,  you  are  under  a  dispensation 
of  grace,  which  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  be  free  from  actual  sin. 

Accept  this  '  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;'  and  'press  on 
toward  the  mark.'  '  Be  not  weary  or  faint  in  your  minds '  because  of 
the  long  struggle;  —because  sin  still  seeks  to  writhe  itself  out  of  the 
bonds  in  which  you  have  imprisoned  it.  Not  without  most  gradous 
purposes  has  All -wise  Love  ordained  this  lengthening  out  of  your  war- 
fare. The  Adversary  '  means  it  for  evil :  but  God  means  it  for  good.'} 
By  it  He  is  working  out  for  you  results  of  inestimable  value: — sub- 
duing your  vain  self-confidence;  enlarging  your  experience  of  Sh 
boundless  mercy ;  and  perfecting  in  you  the  '  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity,'  which  are  the  seal  of  Divine  sonship. 

'  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  \ve  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

'  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pur^ietK  himself ^  even 
4Z3  He  is  pure/^ 

m 

*  Fs.  zviii.  23 ;  Comp.  1  St.  John,  v.  18. 
t  St  Jade,  24  (  Gen.  1.  20.  f  1  St  John,  ilL  2,  S. 
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Ebenezer  leant  forward  on  his  hoise  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Faith. 
FAITH   COTTERILL. 


Jf  aitf^  (ttotterill. 

Chapter   IV. 

EFOHE  long  Faith  recovered  safUcient  conscionsness  to  find 
herself  in  a  warm  room,  and  Lady  Femleigh  bending  over 
her  with  the  tenderest  care. 

As  memory  returned,  her  first  thought  was  one  of 
bitter  self-reproach:  — 

*  How  selfish  I  am  1*  she  cried.  *  Oh,  why  did  I  weakly  give  way 
like  this  when  every  moment  is  so  precious  ?  What  men,  what  arms 
have  you  in  the  house.  Lady  Femleigh  ?  Are  any  of  the  King*8 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  ?     You  must  send  for  help  at  once.' 

As  the  young  girl  spoke  these  words  in  eager,  excited  tones,  her 
friend  looked  at  her  in  dismay,  fearful  that  her  mind  was  wandering. 

'  It  was  late  last  night,'  continued  Faith,  Hhat  I  heard  the  men 
talking ;  they  were  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  who  had  come  into  our 
village  ;  and  they  said  Restormel  Court  would  be  easily  taken,  for 
young  Sir  Walter  and  his  men  were  away.* 

*  My  poor  boy  is  wounded,*  said  Lady  Fernleigh,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
^  and  I  fear  me  that  he  lies  nigh  unto  death  even  now.  But  tell  me 
quickly,  Faitli,  when  will  the  enemy  be  here,  think  you  V 

'  They  ha\  e  over  twenty  miles  to  come  by  a  rough  road,  and  they 
•poke  of  setting  out  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.  The  journey 
kas  taken  me  all  night  till  now,  so  methinks  they  cannot  well  be  here 
before  the  afternoon.'  .  .  . 

*  My  brave  girl  !*  said  Lady  Femleigh.  *  To  think  of  you,  a  carefully 
nurtured  maiden,  travelling  alone  all  the  night  through  to  warn  us.  It 
was  a  noble  deed,  truly  !  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  You  must  lie 
down  and  rest,  dear,  while  I  send  off  for  instant  help,  if  it  be  possible 
to  find  any.* 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and  Faith  longed  to  follow  her  ;  for  at 
such  a  moment  all  thought  of  rest  was  out  of  the  question.  However, 
the  habit  of  obedience  was  so  strong  with  her  that  she  kept  still  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  a  wild,  bitter  cry  from  some  adjoining 
room: — 

a^^aith:— Faith  !* 

She  started  up  in  a  moment,  and  without  pausing  to  think  of  what 
f;he  did,  hastened  to  the  door,  for  she  had  recognised  a  dear,  familiar 
voice  even  in  those  accents  of  delirium. 

In  the  corridor  she  met  her  friend  Rachel,  who  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her,  whispering : — 

*  Mother  has  told  me  all,  dear  Faith.  I  feared  that  you  would  hear 
Walter.  He  has  done  nothing  but  call  for  you  since  the  fever  has  been 
no  bad.  Will  you  conic  and  see  him  ?  He  kno\fB  nobody,  but  perhaps 
he  might  recognise  you.* 

Faith  could  not  speak,  her  heart  was  too  full  for  words ;  but  she 
clasped  RachePs  hand,  and  together  they  went  into  the  presence  of  the 
sick  man. 

He  was  greatly  changed ;  the  handsome,  boyish  feice,  which  Faith 
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remembered  so  well  in  every  featare  and  expression,  had  become  pale 
and  thin  and  drawn  with  pain.  A  deep  scar  conld  be  seen  on  the  fore- 
head where  the  bandage  was  pressed  aside ;  and  the  blue  eyes,  which 
seemed  so  unnaturally  large,  had  a  wandering,  uncertain  look.       , 

The  poor  fellow  did  not  notice  their  approach.  Though  his  eyes 
were  turned  towards  them  he  did  not  see  them,  and  with  Faith  weept 
ing  before  him,  he  still  repeated  that  bitter  cry : — 

'  Faith  1  Faith  1  come  back  to  us  ! ' 

It  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  the  poor  girl,  falling  on  her 
knees  by  his  bedside,  clasped  his  hand,  and  sobbed : — 

*  Walter,  I  am  here ;  do  you  not  know  me  ? ' 

But  there  was  no  response.  Not  even  the  voice  of  Faith  had  power 
to  rouse  him  to  consciousness,  although,  in  some  strange  way,  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  soothe  him ;  for  before  long  he  fell  asleep.  It  was 
but  a  disturbed,  uneasy  slumber,  and  yet,  to  the  anxious  watchers  in 
the  sick-room,  it  brought  the  first  gleam  of  hope. 

Meanwhile,  outside  that  darkened  chamber,  where  the  master  of 
Hestormel  hung  between  life  and  death,  all  was  bustle  and  excitement. 

Lady  Femleigh  had  sent  off  messengers  in  all  directions  to  seek  for 
help,  had  called  together  all  the  men  about  the  estate,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  preparations  for  defence.  But  she  soon  saw  that  Restormel 
Court  had  never  been  built  to  stand  a  siege,  and  that  their  only  chance 
lay  in  the  number  of  their  armed  defenders.  Here,  again,  arose  a 
great  difficulty,  for  but  few  of  their  own  men  had  so  much  as  a  gun ; 
and  whenever  the  old  armour  in  the  hall  had  been  taken  down,  every 
variety  of  farm  and  household  implement,  from  pitchforks  upwards, 
was  pressed  into  service. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  like  hours  of  waiting,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  with  their  men  began  to  arrive,  and  also  a 
small  number  of  soldiers  who  had  been  spared  from  the  garrison  at 
Uxbridge. 

It  was  a  time  of  terrible  anxiety  and  suspense  to  every  member  of 
the  household,  and  perhaps  to  none  more  so  than  to  Faith  Cotterill,  as 
she  still  sat  watching,  hour  after  hour,  jn  the  sick-room, — listening  to 
the  tramp  of  armed  men  without,  and  thinking  every  moment  that  the 
enemy  must  have  arrived. 

Poor  girl !  Whichever  way  her  thoughts  turned,  on  every  side 
was  darkness  and  sorrow.  She  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  the  dismay 
and  consternation  of  Aunt  Deborah  when  her  flight  should  be  dis- 
covered,—and  what  would  her  father  say  ?  Faith  remembered  that  he 
was  shortly  expected  home ;  and  she  knew  full  well  that,  after  her  (ieed 
of  that  night,  she  must  seem  to  him  a  traitor  to  his  party  and  his 
cause. 

This  thought  was  most  painful  to  her,  and  she  shuddered  as  it  rose 
up  clear  and  distinct  before  her. 

And  yet,  what  else  could  she  have  done  ?  Was  it  possible,  was  it 
right,  that  she  should  suffer  the  kind  friends  of  her  childhood  to  be 
plundered,  perhaps  murdered,  by  a  band  of  lawless  soldiers  without  one 
warning  ?    Surely  not. 

Oh,  this  teirible  war !  which  divided  families,  ruined  homes,  laid 
waste  a  once  peaceful  land,  and  turned  the  dearest  friends  into  the 
deadliest  enemies. 
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Faith  sobbed  alond  as  she  thought  of  all  this  wrecked  happiness. 
Hers  was  no  mere  selfish  grief,  for  the  patient  submission  in  which  she 
had  lived  during  the  last  two  years  had  borne  a  rich  fruit  in  her  owa 
character.    • 

She  was  no  longer  the  impulsive  girl,  full  of  her  own  troubles,  and 
seeking  her  own  enjoyment ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ^he  had  become 
a  brave,  earnest,  trustful  woman ;  and  as  she  prayed  fervently  that  God 
would  protect  her  friends  in  their  hour  of  danger,  and  that  He  wonld 
spare  the  precious  life  of  him  she  loved,  no  thought  of  self  marred  the 
purity  of  Faith's  devotion. 

When  at  length  she  rose  from  her  knees  her  soul  was  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  and  she  felt  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  might  be 
the  will  of  God  concerning  her. 

Chapter  V. 

The  alarm  came  suddenly  at  last,  after  the  long  hours  of  anxious 
waiting,  at  Restormel  Court.  A  young  farm  lad,  who  had  been  set  to 
watch  at  a  comer  of  the  lane  beyond  the  park  gates,  came  running  up 
to  the  house,  in  breathless  haste,  with  the  news  that  the  enemy  was  at 
hand. 

Amongst  the  few  neighbours,  who  had  responded  to  Lady  Fem- 
leigh's  appeal  for  help,  Sir  John  Brydges,  of  Eversfield,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  was  the  man  who  naturally  took  the  position  of  leader,  and 
whom  the  others  looked  up  to  for  direction  and  command. 

Brave  soldier  as  he  was,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  with  some 
feeling  of  dismay  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  defend  a  house 
built  only  for  peaceful  enjoyments,  and  never  meant  to  stand  a  siege  ; 
its  master  lying  unconscious  on  a  sick  bed,  with  only  defenceless  women 
for  a  garrison,  and  a  little  band  of  scarcely  two  hundred  men  for  an 
army,  under  his  command.  However,  the  genial  old  cavalier  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  so  drew  up  his  men  to  form  the  most  im- 
posing array  he  could,  hoping  that  the  epemy,  on  finding  that  they 
could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  would  give  up  the  attempt. 

All  doubt  on  this  matter  was,  however,  soon  set  at  rest.  From  the 
upper  window,  where  Lady  Femleigh  and  Faith  had  gone  to  watch  in 
anxious  expectation,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
they  saw,  in  the  distance,  a  body  of  men  moving  steathily  through  the 
trees  of  the  park. 

'  See,  Faith,  they  come  ! '  cried  Lady  Femleigh  ;  but  we  are  well 
prepared,  I  trast.  We  have  powder  and  provisions  in  the  house,  and  a 
band  of  brave  men  to  protect  us.  How  can  we  ever  thank  you  enough, 
Faith,  for  your  warning  ?  Had  you  not  come,  at  the  risk  of  your  Ufe, 
we  must  have  yielded  without  a  stmggle.' 

But  Faith  was  silent  ;  she  was  leaning  against  the  window,  and 
straining  her  eyes  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  rasset-coated 
soldiers,  who  were  quickly  advancing  towards  the  house. 

*  They  are  Puritan  dragoons,*  said  Lady  Femleigh,  '  and  they  all 
seem  well  armed  with  muskets  ;  but,  when  they  see  Sir  John's  horse- 
men, and  find  us  so  well  prepared  for  them,  they  will  surely  not  ventore 
an  attack.' 

Faith  shook  her  head.    She  had  noticed,  with  dismay,  that  the 
number  of  the  enemy  was  far  greater  than  she  had  expected  ;  th^ 
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seemed  to  her,  indeed,  to  be  twice  as  many  as  the  defenders  of  Res- 
tormel.  But  she  would  not  alarm  her  friend, — trouble  would  come 
soon  enough — so  she  only  said,— 

'  Ah !  now  Sir  John  Brydges  has  gone  out  to  meet  them,  and 
truly,  they  look  amazed.  If  we  but  open  the  casement,  we  shall,  per- 
chance, hear  what  passeth.' 

In  a  few  moments,  after  a  short  parley,  a  loud  cry  arose  from  their 
friends. 

*  No  surrender  1     We  fight  for  our  King  and  country  ! ' 
This  war-cry  was  answered  on  the  other  side  by  that  of — 

^  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  1  *  and,  before  the  startled 
women  could  realise  what  had  happened,  the  fight  had  begun.  A 
volley  of  smoke  and  fire  hid  the  combatants  from  their  sight,  and  the 
noise  was  deafening. 

Lady  Femleigh's  first  thought  was  for  her  son,  whom  she  had  left 
still  sleeping,  and  Rachel  watching  by  his  bed-side.  What  if  he  should 
awake  to  consciousness,  and  suddenly  learn  the  cause  of  all  this  tumult, 
— might  not  the  shock  and  excitement  prove  too  much  for  him  ? 

With  trembling  eagerness  the  poor  mother  was  hastening  to  the 
sick  man's  darkened  room,  when  Faith's  voice  recalled  her. 

*  Dear  Lady  Femleigh,  can  we  do  nought  to  help  our  people  ?  See, 
they  have  been  driven  back,  and  is  not  that  yonder  Sir  John  Brydges, 
whose  horse  has  been  killed  under  him?  Oh  1  let  me  do  something  I ' 
she  cried,  passionately,  with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes  ;  ^  I  can- 
not bear  to  sit  here  idle,  while  this  fearful  struggle  lasteth  I  And 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? ' 

*  Hush  !  my  child,'  said  Lady  Femleigh,  tenderly ;  '  the  hardest 
part  this  day  is  ours, — ^to  wait  and  watch,  but  not  to  act.  Come  away, 
sweetheart,  it  is  too  terrible  to  look  upon  such  a  scene.' 

Before  Faith  could  answer,  a  thundering  crash  proved  that  the 
assailants  had  fought  their  way  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  house. 
Again,  the  heavy  blows  of  pike  and  axe  resounded,  and,  though  the 
stout  oak  stood  firm,  it  could  be  but  a  question  of  minutes  now  as  to 
how  long  the  defence  could  hold  out. 

At  this  fearful  moment,  when  the  two  women  stood  dumb  and 
motionless  with  horror,  Faith  gave  a  sudden  cry. 

'  What  do  I  see  yonder  1  Are  they  not  armed  men  hastening  hither 
through  the  park  ?  ' 

Then,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  the  girl  threw  open  the  case- 
ment, and,  waving  her  handkerchief,  cried, — 

*  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  !  help  is  at  hand  1 ' 

Her  clear  voice  sounded  above  the  tumult,  and  gave  fresh  courage 
to  the  defendersi  who  rallied,  and  for  a  brief  moment  drove  back  the 
enemy. 

But  a  bitter  disappointment  was  in  store.  Lady  Femleigh,  who 
had  been  watching  with  breathless  interest  the  approaching  horsemen, 
was  the  first  to  discover  Faith's  mistake. 

'  They  are  no  friends  of  ours,  methinks,  those  men  with  cropped 
heads  and  sad-coloured  suits,*  she  exclaimed.     '  Faith,  we  are  undone.' 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  small  party  of  Puritan  cavalry,  for 
such  they  were,  had  reached  the  house,  and  their  leader  was  passing 
dose  under  the  window.    He  was  a  stem-looking,  grey-headsd  t&k^ 
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and  at  a  glance  both  the  anxions  watchers  had  recognised  him.  It  was 
none  other  than  Ebenezer  Cotterill. 

Quick  as  thought,  before  a  word  could  be  spoken,  Faith  knrried 
away,  ran  swiftly  down  the  broad  staircase,  nnba^ed  a  side  door,  and 
went  out  to  meet  her  father. 

It  was  a  strange  sight.  That  fair  young  girl,  with  her  flood  of 
golden  hair  streaming  wildly  down  her  shoulders,  standing  there  fear- 
lessly in  the  midst  of  those  armed  men  engaged  in  deadly  strife.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause  as  all  eyes,  both  of  friend  and  foe,  were  fixed 
upon  her  in  wonder  and  expectation. 

At  his  daughter's  approach,  Ebenezer  leant  forward  onhia  hone 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 

*  Father,  forgive  me,'  she  began  in  a  trembling  voice. 

'  Nay,  Faith,  I  know,  I  understand  it  all.  It  was  bravely  done, 
and  I  am  proud  to  call  you  my  child.' 

Never  before  had  the  young  girl  seen  her  father,  the  stem,  cold 
Puritan,  so  overcome  with  emotion  ;  never  had  she  heard  him  speak  in 
a  tone  of  such  loving  tenderness. 

*  You  will  protect  my  friends — yon  will  not  let  them  plunder 
Restormel,'  she  cried,  with  eager  hope.  *  Sir  Walter  Femleigh  is  lying 
in  dangerous  sickness ;  we  are  outnumbered  by  enemies,  but  now  you 
will  defend  us.* 

'  Ay,  that  will  I,'  he  replied,  ^  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  and,'  he 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  *  of  my  good  name.' 

Still  clasping  his  daughter's  hand,  Ebenezer  raised  his  voice  in  a 
tone  of  authority : — 

*■  Brave  soldiers  fight  not  against  women  and  wounded  men.  My 
friends,  let  us  seek  a  nobler  field  for  our  valour.*  .... 

But  he  could  say  no  more,  for  his  voice  was  drowned  in  loud  and 
angry  cries  of  *  Traitor  ! '  *  Renegade  !  *  from  the  men,  eager  for  plunder 
and  intoxicated  with  success. 

At  this  moment  a  stray  shot,  aimed,  it  may  be,  at  the  leader  who 
dared  to  offer  such  unwelcome  advice,  missed  its  mark,  and  pierced  the 
heart  of  Faith. 

She  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  bereaved  father  bent  over 
his  darling  in  silent  anguish,  a  sudden  change  of  feeling  came  over  the 
rough  soldiery  around. 

Faith  Cotterill  had.  not  died  in  vain.  She  had  that  day  saved 
Restormel  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 


among  tijc  Vixtt^. 

N  our  Litany,  we  thank  God  for  the  kindly  £niits  of  the 
earth;  in  England,  the  chief  of  these  is  wheat;  how 
eagerly  we  ask,  *  What  sort  of  a  harvest  are  we  to  have  ?' 
If  a  bad  one  be  expected, '  How  the  poor  will  snfier!*  is  at 
once  the  thought.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  the  same  prayer 
'  that  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them '  is  offered,  but  with  spooial  re- 
ference to  gn^pes. 

On  the  grape-gathering  or  vintage  depends  the  comfort  of  the 
people  during  the  winter. 
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Let  me  try  to  describe  to  you  a  year  amongst  the  Swiss  vines. 
Imagine  that  yon  are  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  G^neya,  on  a  day 
bright  and  hot  as  our  June,  thongh  it  is  only  April ;  see,  on  your  right 
is  the  loTely  lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  with  their  snowy  peaks 
glistening  in  the  sunshine;  on  your  left,  rising  up  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  great  height,  are  bare,  brown-looking  fields,  enclosed  by  low 
stone  walls ;  high  up  above  them  again  are  the  green  mountains, 
covered  with  pine-woods ;  here  and  there,  a  rugged  sharp  rock  rises 
above  all,  seeming  to  pierce  the  deep  blue  sky.  These  brown  fields  are 
the  vineyards!  for  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  you  see  nothing  but 
vineyards. 

The  vines  now  are  quaint,  ungainly-looking  roots,  about  a  foot 
high ;  some  are  softened  with  moss,  but  most  of  them  look  very  like 
the  poor  grimy  chickens  one  sees  in  the  streets  of  London. 

The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  each  plant  about  three  feet  from  the 
other  ;  on  the  first  sign  of  the  sap  rising,  the  work  begins :  the  ground 
is  cleared  of  stones,  the  earth  loosened  and  arranged  round  each  vine ; 
the  last  year's  shoots,  which  were  cut  oflf  in  the  winter,  and  have  been 
for  weeks  standing  in  the  stream,  are  now  planted  out  for  fresh  vine- 
yards, or  where  an  old  plant  is  dead. 

The  pretty  starch  hyacinths,  which  grow  in  profusion  between  the 
vines,  are  hoed  up,  and  the  vineyards  are  alive  with  workers.  Few 
proprietors  care  to  have  more  than  six  rows  in  one  vineyard;  their 
reason  is  a  wise  one ;  the  storms  here  are  very  frequent,  and,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  the  mountains,  very  local,  therefore  if  an  entire  vine- 
yard be  destroyed  by  either  storm  or  blight,  no  one  is  ruined,  the  loss 
falling  on  several  owners.  The  rows  always  run  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  field,  never  across,  for  the  lower  part  gets  more 
shelter  and  more  sun. 

The  first  green  leaf  is  anxiously  looked  for,  and  a  fortnight  from 
its  appearance  the  whole  hill-side  is  a  flush  of  tender  green.  In 
another  few  weeks  you  are  aware  of  a  delicate  scent,  like  our  dear 
English  dog-roses.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  you  rejoice  in  the 
very  perfume.  After  two  days  you  begin  to  weary  a  little,  for  the 
blossoms  fill  the  air  at  m'ght  with  a  sweetness  that  is  oppressive,  and 
as  your  windows  are  open  day  and  night,  you  taste  the  smell  of  vines, 
till  it  becomes  actually  painful.  You  smell  eagerly  at  other  strong 
smelling  things:  even  the  very  garlic  has  the  one  pervading  scent ; 
the  ^'hole  air  is  laden  with  it,  and  you  find  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  blossom  is  a  spray  of  green  stars,  like  the  flower  of  our 
currant;  suddenly  the  fruit  sets,  the  plague  of  oppressive  fragrance 
ceases,  and  you  breathe  freely  again. 

The  vines  require  very  little  attention  until  the  vintage,  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  currant-bushes. 

The  grapes  are  generally  ripe  about  the  first  week  in  September; 
the  vintage  is  the  great  holiday  of  the  year:  all  work  stops,  the 
schools  have  holidays,  and  everything  is  bright,  and  every  one  is 
eager. 

Each  district,  comprising,  perhaps,  two  or  three  villages,  has  its 
own  special  vintage;  no  one  knows  the  exact  time  when  it  will  be, 
and  no  one  dare  begin  before  permission  be  given. 
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The  Syndic,  or  Mayor  of  the  village,  gives  the  order  for  the  grape- 
gathering  to  begin.  Sometimes  he  only  gives  the  order  the  night 
before,  but  as  every  one*s  interest  is  at  stake  they  have  all  in  readiness. 

The  large  vat  has  been  repaired,  and  the  village  has  re-echoed  to 
the  sound  of  men  making  and  repairing  casks ;  idl  was  stir  and  life, 
now  they  are  all  waiting. 

Suddenly  comes  the  order,  and  the  vineyards  are  once  more  alive 
with  people. 

Strangers  are  invited  to  assist  at  the  vintage,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  accept  all  your  invitations. 

Each  picker  is  given  a  bush,  and  a  big  wooden  tub,  into  which  the 
bunches  of  grapes  are  thrown,  good  and  bad  alike,  even  those  bunches 
which  seem  to  be  quite  bad  altogether.  When  your  own  tub  is  full, 
you  carry  it  to  a  ^  hutte,'  which  is  propped  up  amongst  your  friend's 
rows  of  vines.  A  hutte  is  a  large  wooden  basket  with  loops ;  one  side 
of  it  is  flat ;  and  the  men  carry  it  on  their  backs,  with  their  arms 
through  the  loops;  it  is  sometimes  four  feet  high,  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  width  of  a  man's  shoulders  at  the  top.  Some  one 
stands  by  the  hutte,  and  as  the  lovely  golden  green  bunches  are  thrown 
in,  smashes  them  with  a  mallet  into  an  unsightly  mass. 

The  owner  cuts  a  notch  on  a  piece  of  stick  as  each  hutte,  when 
full,  is  carried  past  him,  on  its  way  to  the  village  vat ;  and  there  the 
name  of  its  owner,  and  how  many  huttes  he  sends  a-day,  are  entered 
in  a  book,  which  has  to  correspond  with  the  notches  on  the  stick. 
The  largest  vine-owner  generally  buys  up  all  the  grapes;  the  price 
per  hutte  is  agreed  on  before  ^e  vintage  begins,  and  of  course  is 
regulated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grape  crop.  Picking  and 
carrying  the  grapes  go  on  for  several  days,  till  all  are  gathered ;  not 
one  single  grape  is  left  behind. 

This  grape-picking  is  hard  work,  for  the  vines  grow  on  the  sloping 
ground,  so  steep  sometimes  that  strangers  can  hardly  come  down 
without  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  yet  the  villagers  carry  the  full  huttes 
safely  down. 

When  the  vineyard  is  at  a  distance  from  the  vat,  the  huttes  are 
emptied  into  a  cart  like  our  watering-carts  ;  these  are  drawn  by  oxen 
to  the  wine-press,  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  vat,  which  is  an 
enormous  tub,  some  sixty  feet  round;  the  lid  of  the  vat  is  pressed 
down  by  means  of  a  vice  in  the  middle,  which  is  worked  by  a  young 
pine-tree,  roughly  stripped  of  its  branches,  beiog  put  through  the  top 
of  the  screw.  It  takes  three  men  to  move  it,  and  they  tramp  round 
and  round  in  a  weary,  melancholy  fashion  till  the  screw  is  down  as  far 
as  possible,  then  they  let  it  free,  it  unwinds  itself,  the  vat  is  refilled, 
and  the  same  monotonous  process  is  gone  through. 

The  juice  runs  away  through  fine  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
into  large  casks  placed  ready  in  the  cellars  below. 

When  the  vat  is  full  of  crushed  grapes,  the  sides  are  taken  down, 
and  the  contents  cut  away;  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  solid, 
brown,  peatlike-looking  mass  is  only  the  stalks,  skins,  and  seeds  of  the 
grapes ;  the  mass  is  as  hard  as  wood ;  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun- 
for  several  days,  it  is  cut  into  blocks,  and  used  for  firing. 

The  whole  village  now  smells  of  new  wine,  and  many  of  the  people 
are  in  a  sad  state ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  new  wine  makes  them 
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quite  dnxnk,  and  they  sleep  about  all  oyer  tlie  roads ;  bat  there  are 
idwajs  firesb  labourers  waiting  to  be  hired,  for  many  Italians  come  np 
hoping  to  get  work  dnring  the  vintage.  It  is  nearly  three  weeks 
before  the  village  settles  down  into  its  ordinary  quiet  life. 

After  the  grape-gathering,  the  bushes  are  left  spoiled  of  their 
lovely  fruit,  and  the  colour  of  the  bunches  is  wonderfully  beautiful— 
bright,  soft,  green  grapes,  with  a  golden  bloom  on  them ;  the  leaves 
now  fade  gloriously,  green,  and  pale  yellow,  and  flame-coloured ;  one 
stormy  night  will,  perhaps,  clear  them  all  off,  and  the  plants  remain 
till  early  winter  untouched.  Winter  is  in  full  force  in  November; 
when  the  sap  has  died  down,  the  shoots  are  cut  off,  tied  up  in  bundles, 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  stream  in  the  spring.  Special  mention  is 
made  in  the  Swiss  Service  of  the  vintage  on  the  Sunday  after  its  com- 
mencement. 

Nature  is  God^s  book,  but  owing  to  our  ignorance,  we  can  only  read 
a  very  little  of  it ;  but  few  of  us  can  look  at  a  corn-field,  or  a  vineyard, 
without  thinking  of  something  more  than  the  beauty  and  use  of  the 
plants. 

The  thought  of  Him  Who  said,  *  I  am  the  Vine,'  gives  to  vines  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  Bible  are  very 
numerous,  as  we  shall  see,  if  we  try  by  its  light  to  read  the  story  the 
vines  tell  us.     They  literally  spring  *  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.'* 

The  fact  of  each  proprietor  having  only  a  small  piece  of  ground  in 
one  place,  shows  them  to  be  wise  in  their  generation,  in  providing 
against  hailstorms.  '  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail.'f  Bead 
what  the  prophet  says.  Can  any  description  be  more  correct?  The 
'  vineyard  is  in  a  fruitful  hill,  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones 
thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine-press  therein.'^  Then  again,  read  the 
account  of  a  neglected  vineyard.  *  The  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken 
down.'§ 

The  first  green  leaf  few  can  see  without  thinking  of  Noah's  dove, 
and  thanking  God  that  winter  is  past,  and  summer  is  nigh  at  hand. 
8oon,  far  sooner  than  in  our  cold  country,  comes  the  summer,  and  then 
the  *  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.*|| 

We  all  remember  that  the  spies  took  grapes  back  with  them  to 
shnw  the  fertility  of  the  land;  and,  indeed,  a  vintage  is  specially 
cal«.nlated  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things. 

The  Swiss  people  get  ready  for  the  vintage  which  they  know  will 
come,  but  they  do  not  know  when;  suddenly,  the  Syndic  thinks  the 
time  has  come,  the  word  is  given.  Can  we  not  read  this  lesson  for 
ourselves  ?  And  while  we  prepare  for  an  earthly  harvest,  of  which  our 
Lord  says,  *  The  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man.'  %  It  is  a  time  of  re- 
joicing when  the  promise  is  fulfilled,  that  *  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit'** 
and  the  '  harvest  of  the  field '  ff  begins. 

All  the. grapes,  good  and  bad,  went  in  together.'     An  old  woman 

♦  Isa.  liii.  2.  ♦  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47.  ♦  Isa.  v.  1,  2. 

f  Prov.  xxiv.  30.  ||  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  l:i.  %  Matt  xxiv.  86. 

•♦  Zech.  mL  18.  t+  Joel,  L  11. 
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said,  on  my  hesitating  to  put  some  in  the  hntte  which  looked  bad, 

*  Let  them  go,  I  know  more  about  grapes  than  yon  do;  they  may  he 
better  than  they  look,  the  wine-press  will  find  ont  what  they  are 
worth,  we  can  never  tell,* 

This  old  woman  little  thought  what  a  homily  she  was  reading 
against  judging  one  another ;  she  who  had  lived  all  her  life  amongst 
vines,  knew  more  about  grapes  than  I  did,  and  therefore  saw  some 
goodness  in  .what  to  me  seemed  worthless,  and  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
aside. 

Do  we  not  treat  each  other  so?  This  woman,  with  all  her  know- 
ledge of  grapes,  said  she  could  not  judge ;  so  should  we  feel ;  we  can 
never  judge  of  each  other,  the  *  wine-press '*  will  prove  each  one. 
Then  again,  can  we  fail  to  see  a  type  of  the  Great  Judgment  ?— not  one 
grape  is  left  behind.     *  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world.'f 

During  the  vintage  we  find  the  old  custom, — all  may  eat  what  they 
please,  but  not  carry  any  away.     *  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neigh 
hour's  vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  at  thine  own  pleasure, 
but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel.' J 

The  grapes  when  fully  ripe,  and  hot  with  the  sun,  we  saw^had  tho 
effect  of  new  wine.     *  The  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster.' § 

Strangers  from  different  parts  come  round  to  offer  themselves  as 
labourers.     *  The  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  vine-dressers.'  || 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  great  strength  of  the  wine-press  in 
Lam.  i.  15. 

The  *  sweet  wine  '^  is  the  new  wine,  and  was  used  in  reproach  t« 
the  apostles.     •  These  men  arc  full  of  new  wine.'  ** 

The  Swiss  look  on  the  grapes  as  only  the  means  of  making  wine ; 
and  when  we  all  regretted  their  beauty  being  lost,  they  read  yei 
another  lesson — if  they  were  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  wither 
and  be  useless ;  but  when  to  our  eyes  all  beauty  of  colour  and  form 
was  crushed  out  of  the  grapes,  while  they  were  still  in  the  field,  it  was 
to  prepare  them  for  the  wine-press.     God  in  His  wisdom  sees  fit  te 

*  crush '  us  in  this  life,  to  prepare  us  for  His  judgment.  *  We  shall  all 
be  changed.' tt     Then  our  real  life  will  begin. 

It  is  a  most  solemn  thought,  but  you  remember  what  became  of 
the  worthless  part  of  the  vintage  — it  was  cast  out  to  be  burnt. 

These  thoughts  have  become  very  grave.  I  have  no  wish,  even  if 
I  knew  how,  to  preach  you  a  sermon.  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  a 
little  of  what  the  vines  said  to  me,  and  how  they  led  my  thoughts  to 
Him,  Who,  taking  the  '  fruit  of  the  vine '}{  in  its  purified  form,  after  it 
had  passed  through  the  wine-press  said,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is 
My  Blood,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  §§ 

Our  Blessed  Lord,  when  calling  Himself  the  Vine,  said,  *  Ye  are 
the  branches.'ll  II  May  we,  each  one,  so  abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  us, 
that  we  may  never  have  to  say,  *  Mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept.'1[f 

•  Rev.  xiv.    11).  t  Matt.  xiii.  39.  t  Deut.  xxiii.  24, 

§  Isa.  Ixv.  8.                    |l  Isa.  Ixi.  5.  %  Amos,  ix.  13. 

*•  Act>!,  ii.  13.  tt  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  ♦♦  Luke,  xxii.  18. 

$§  Matt.  xxvi.  27.  i]||  John,  xv.  5.  %%  Song  of  Sol.  i.  6. 
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chose  as  bis  abode  the  House  of  the  ELnights  Templars.  Some  delay 
occurring  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Richard  gare 
orders  for  the  execution  of  three,  or,  as  some  writers  contend,  seven 
thousand  captives,  almost  under  the  very  eye  of  Saladin. 

The  blow  inflicted  on  the  Mahometans  by  the  capture  of  Acre  was 
so  severe  that  the  Crusaders  now  began  to  entertain  the  hope  that  ere 
long  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land  would  be  subdued.  And  with  this 
hope  of  conquest  there  arose  contentions  concerning  the  sovereignty  of 
the  land.  There  was  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  had  been  King  for  some 
time,  and  who,  after  his  release  by  Saladin,  was  leader  of  the  Crusading 
army  which  besieged  Acre ;  and  Conrad,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
forces  at  Tyre,  who  sought  for  this  honour.  Richard  supported  the 
claims  of  Guy,  Philip  maintained  the  cause  of  Conrad ;  but  this  strife 
was  at  the  best  premature,  for  but  very  little  territory  had  been  gained 
to  exercise  authority  over. 

Soon  after  Acre  had  been  gained,  Philip  of  France  was  tired  of  )iis 
undertaking,  and,  on  the  plea  of  health,  craved  permission  to  return 
home.  Envious  at  the  greater  court  which  was  paid  to  Richard, 
Philip  withstood  ail  entreaties,  and  set  out  for  France,  leaving  his 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  fame  which 
he  coveted  was  not  to  be  obtained,  and  rather  than  tarry  longer 
in  pursuing  what  appeared  to  him  as  a  task  barren  of  glory,  Philip 
chose  to  desert  his  comrade  Richard,  and  retire  from  the  active  com- 
mand of  the  Crusaders.  This  conduct  of  Philip  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  uncensured  by  Richard,  who  sent  his  opinion  in  words  like 
these, —  'That  it  was  a  disgraceful  act  to  leave  the  work  of  the 
Crusade  thus  unperformed.'  There  were  hints  that  Philip  had  been 
bribed  to  forsake  the  cause  by  Saladin,  but  sufficient  testimony  is  not 
to  be  found  for  such  an  accusation. 

Richard  and  his  army,  together  with  such  portion  of  the  French 
forces  as  were  left  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being 
now  in  possession  of  Acre,  were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  its  former  strength  and  order.  The  shattered  houses  were  to  be 
rebuilt,  the  walls  were  to  be  repaired,  the  towers  were  to  be  strengthened, 
the  churches  damaged  by  the  siege  were  to  be  made  fit  for  worship, 
and  adorned,  and  every  measure  taken  to  secure  the  safety  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Nor  did  King  Richard 
rest  long  after  t}ie  capitulation  of  Acre ;  his  proud  and  restless  spirit 
was  eager  to  rush  on  to  further  conquests  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible;  and  though  his  troops,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  and  the  hardships  of  a  a  siege,  claimed  a  little  time  for  rest 
at  Acre,  this  request  was  not  allowed.  Richard  marched  his  army  in 
pursuit  of  Saladin,  and  in  a  short  time  the  towns  of  Cesarea  and 
Jafia  were  regained  to  the  Christian  Kingdom.  But  this  progress 
was  hotly  disputed;  continual  engagements  were  fought  which  were 
generally  favourable  to  the  Crusaders.  With  an  army  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  troops,  Richard 
kept  the  coast  line  as  nearly  as  possible  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
aid  from  his  ships. 

There  was  now  a  more  formidable  town  to  be  taken  at  abont 
a  hundred  miles  distance, — Ascalon.     Before,  however,  that  place  could 
be  reached,  Saladin  had  been  able  so  &r  to  regain  his  strength  thai 
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be  could  T€iitare  on  >  battle  on  tiie  open  plun.  Near  to  Azotns  the 
decisive  action  came  oS,  in  vhich  Saladin  and  his  troops  received 
another  overwhelming  defeat.  Richard  in  thia  battle  is  said  to  ban 
perrormed  wondrous  feats  of  arms,  and  to  have  so  terriSed  his  oppo- 
nents whenever  be  made  an  appearance  that  they  fled  without  ofTerin^ 
resistance.  The  Crusaders'  loss  on  this  occasion  was  small  in  num- 
bers; but,  unfortunately,  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  and  bravest 
leaders  perished.  Winter  coming  on,  and  a  very  severe  winter,  as 
historians  have  said,  there  was  rest  for  awhile  between  the  two  hosts: 
but  in  the  coming  spring,  a.d.  1192,  hostilities  began  afresh. 

Richard  was  anxioos  above  all  things  to  deliver  Jernsalera  from 
the  hands  of  Saladin,  and  set  out  from  Ascalon  with  his  army  with 
the  intention  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  ;  but,  through  some 
infiuence,  be  was  at  the  last  led  to  abandon  the  design  wheu  within  a 
day's  murcb  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  Richard  ascended  a  hill  near 
to  bis  camp,  and  having  veiled  his  face,  cried  out  with  much  bitt«rness 
of  spirit,  '  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ.' 

Richard  retnrned  to  Acre,  and  having  fought  another  battle  on 
behalf  of  JaGTa,  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  task.  The  French  army 
was  no  longer  amenable  to  his  control,  and  other  allies  were  deserting 
from  bis  standard,  so  that  Richard  was  ready  for  a  peace  wit£ 
Saladin  upon  the  best  terms  possible.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  open  to 
the  visits  of  Christian  pilgrims  without  tax  or  trouble,  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  to  be  free  to  such  as  might  wish  to  inspect  it  This 
was  the  result  of  the  whole  expedition  called  the  'Third  Crusade;' 
this  was  the  extent  of  the  gain  which  was  made  out  of  all  the  vast  pre- 
parations made  by  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  other  minor 
states.  After  all  the  privations  endured,  all  the  cruelties  practised,  all  the 
iniquitous  levies  of  taxes,  this  privilege— a  doubtful  one — of  visiting 
the  holy  places,  was  the  only  advantage  that  could  be  counted  on. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Saladin,  Richard  set  oat 
on  bis  return  for  England.  Passing  through  Austria  he  was 
recognised  and  detained  in  prison  until  he  was  ransomed  at  the  cost 
of  what  seems  an  enormous  amount,  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
marks,— about  lOOfiO&L  of  our  English  money. 
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IN  the  ghostly  light  of  the  winter's 
luorn, 
A  hoatman,  iinvinjr  Pome  tnsk  to  do» 
Found,  with  the  »ifn.wet:'il  in  liis  hair, 
Somebody's    darling  —  God    knows 
who  I 
Pallid  lips,  that  are  <linr.b  and  cold, 

Who  everpresseil  swet-t  hisses  there  V 
Or  who  has  carosjfeil,  w'nh  lovinp  hand. 
Those  beautiful  curls  '^I'  ^^uunv  hair? 
What  fair  fingers  have  t«:yLd  with  their 
gold, 
Brushing  it  back  from  the  laughing 
brow, 
That  the  suramer  sunshine  loved  to 
bronze  ? — 
Alas  I  it  is  solemn  and  white  enough 
now. 

Rigid  limbs,  that  are  wet  and  cold, 
Though  you  have  wandered  in  paths 
of  woo, 
There  are  lips  somewhere  that  used  to 
sTiiile 
At  your  restless  patter  to  and  fro. 
Idle  han^ls,  that  are  calrnly  crossed. 
Whore,  in  the  beautiful  long  ago, 


Did  you  gather  daisies  and  'nolets. 
And  pinks,  and  daffodils  white  as 
snow  ? 
Drooping  lids«  that  are  yelled  for  e*er 

Over  the  tender,  glorious  eyes, 
Whore  is  the  heart  that  lived  in  your 
smile  ? 
"VMiose  is  the  terrible  sacrifice  ? 

Nobody  knows  on  the  busy  quay, 

Nobody  knows  in  the  crowded  street, 
N<»boily  knows  at  the  station-house, 
Nobody  loiows  on  the  watchman's 
beat. 
All  they  can  tell  is,  that  stark   and 
white, 
He  drifted  in  on  the  rising  tide ; 
Bury  him  tenderly  out  of  si^rht. 
Somebody's    darling — somebody's 
pride  I 
Tenderly  fold  the  poor  pulseless  hand^. 
There  is  no  more  work  for  them  to  do : 
Kiss  him  softly  with  solemn  lips, 
lie   was  somebody's   dailing  —  God 
knows  who  ? 

P.B.E.in  Coronet. 


<Kf)apter0  on  ti^e  IScncUirite. 

IX.— NATURE'S  OWN  WORSHIP. 

*  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee^  0  Lord,^ 

?ND  now  it  is  time  to  think  what  is  meant  in  the  Benedicite 
by  calling  upon  Nature  to  bless,  praise,  and  magnify  the 
Lord. 

To  take  it  literally  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  flame 
that  flickers  on  the  hearth,  or  the  ice  that  overspreads  the 
rivers,  or  the  tlowtrs  that  little  children  gather  and  cast  aside,  have 
words  with  which  to  glorify  Him  as  we  do  :  and  we  neither  suppose  it 
of  these  things  nor  of  those  living  things  which,  although  they  utter 
sounds,  yet  have  no  speech.  So  we  say,  *  How  can  they  praise  God  ?* 
The  answer  we  generally  arrive  at  is  this  :  that  as  they  cannot 
speak  or  reason  they  only  praise  God  in  an  indirect  manner ;  they 
only  witness  in  themselves  how  great  and  good  their  Creator  must  be, 
and  thus  cause  men  to  praise  Him. 

Yet  we  have  no  right  so  to  limit  the  honour  of  the  Creator.  We 
have  no  right  to  say  that  His  works  do  not  know  Him  and  do  not  do 
Him  homage.  *  His  winds,'  His  *icc'  and  *  cold,'  His  works  alto- 
gether,— they  belong  to  Hhn  and  come  straight  from  His  hand ;  and 
why  .should  it  seem  to  us  strange  that  they  should  know  their  Maker  ? 
*  The  voun*]:  lions  ....  seek  their  meat  from  God ; '  *  These  all 
wait  upon  Thee  ;'  '  He  looketh  upon  the  earth  and  it  trembleth:'  this 
all  sounds  like  a  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  yet  it  impresses  us  with  the 
feeling  that  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  understanding  between  God  and 
Nature.  How  can  we  tell  whether  the  parching  earth  may  not  have 
her  own  way  of  pleading  for  a  saving  shower  and  receiving  it  with 
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a  grace  ?  How  can  we  say  indeed  what  communion  Nature  may  Lavo 
with  her  Maker,  and  what  ways  she  may  have  of  praising  and  wor- 
shipping Him  ? 

It  may  be  true  that  Nature's  praise  and  worship  consist  in  simply 
being  as  God  made  her,  and  fulfilling  His  laws  and  His  purposes ; 
but  why  should  we  £nd  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  homage  goes 
straight  to  God  ? 

Men  penetrate  forests  and  explore  deserts  and  mountains  where  no 
human  foot  ever  trod  before,  and  which  no  human  eve  ever  before 
looked  upon;  yet  there  he  tinds  all  perfect,  and  so  it  has  been  for  ages 
with  no  eye  to  see  but  the  eye  of  God  and  of  His  angels.  And  perhaps 
there  are  many  spots  of  earth  which  no  other  eyes  but  Those  will  ever 
see.  A  thousand  flowers,  a  thousand  birds  in  our  own  woods  at  home, 
will,  we  are  certain,  wear  their  beautiful  colours  and  live  out  their 
lives  unseen  by  man ;  yet  everywhere  Nature  is  perfect,  and  we  cannot 
in  reality  feel  that  these  things  exist  only  to  teach  us  to  praise  God, 
but  rather  we  feel  that  Nature  shares  this  in  common  with  men  and 
angels,  that  her  first  end  and  purpose  is  to  give  to  Him  her  own 
direct  homage. 

But  what  need  is  there  for  man  to  call  upon  Nature  to  praise  God  ? 
Indeed,  can  Nature  heed  us  when  we  call  ? 

Here,  again,  we  little  know  what  bond  there  may  be  existing 
between  ourselves  and  this  same  Nature,  any  more  than  we  know  what 
bond  there  may  be  between  Nature  and  God.  Did  our  Lord  mean  anything 
or  nothing  when  He  said,  that  if  men  ceased  to  praise  Him  Nature 
would  put  them  to  shame ;  *  the  stones  would  inunediately  cry  out  ?  * 
As  for  that  portion  of  Nature  over  which  we  havti  dominion, — earth, 
which  was  cursed  for  our  sakes, — how  can  we  say  how  far  she  may  need 
our  voice  and  our  example  to  draw  her  back  to  God  ? 

One  meaning  at  least  is  plain ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  who  is 
Nature's  priest  and  king,  to  lead  her  to  God's  throne  by  employing  her 
to  His  glory  always;  to  give  Him  the  best  of  all  that  He  has  given;  to 
value  the  beauty  and  the  comfort  of  everything  that  He  has  made,  and 
serve  Him  with  it  thankfully. 

But  the  second  meaning  of  the  words  '  Bloss  yo  the  Lord,'  as 
applied  to  Nature,  is,  no  doubt,  that  she  shoiil  1  excite  and  quicken 
the  praises  of  man.  She  can  witness  to  God's  goodness  and  His 
greatness  as  clearly  as  if  she  spoke  in  words.  The  Bible  telis  us 
that  this  is  her  work,  as  He  set  her  for  a  witness  among  nations  which 
did  not  know  Him :  *  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness,  in  that  He 
did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons^  filling 
our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.' 

It  is  that  way  of  magnifying  Him  which  our  Lord  taught  when  He 
said  to  us,  *  Let  your  Hght  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Perhaj>s  it 
is  required  of  all  created  things  that  they  let  their  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  God's  shadow  may  be  cast  upon  earth  and  He  be 
recognised  and  glorified. 

Once,  when  Job  was  in  doubt  and  jxj^erjf  and  seemed  to  feel  that 
God  was  dealing  hardly  with  him,  God  talked  to  him  to  show  him  that 
he  was  mistaken.     And  this  is  how  God  tanght  him. 

He  simply  laid  before  him  the  wonders  of  creation.    He  took  as  it 
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were  His  Book  of  Nature  and  read  bim  page  after  page.  With  scarcelj 
any  remarks  upon  them  God  spoke  of  light  and  darkness,  hail  and  snow, 
lightnings  and  clouds,  stars  of  heaven  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  monster  of  the  deep;  and  as  Job  listened  and 
thought  the  right  spirit  came  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  Maker  of  all 
these  things  was  great  and  good,  and  that  he  himself  was  foolish  and 
unthankful. 

King  David  took  up  God's  lesson  for  himself.  He  would  look  up 
at  the  sky,  and  this  thought  would  come  into  his  heart:  *  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork ; ' 
he  would  watch  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  sheep  feeding  in  the 
meadows,  and  he  would  say  to  himself,  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want : '  and  his  feeling  in  looking  upon  all  God's  works  seemed 
to  be  always,  *  Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness, 
and  for  the  wontlerful  things  that  He  doeth  for  the  children  of  men/ 

Our  Lord,  Wlio  set  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  to 
teach  them  humility,  set  the  lily  of  the  field  in  the  midst  of  as  to  make 
ns  *  consider'  and  have  faith. 

The  Benedicite  does  the  same  thing.  It  reminds  us,  too,  how  in 
an  hour  of  trouble  and  danger  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Nature  haa 
been  trusted  and  found  faithful. 


A  REFLECTION. 
BY  JAMES  UILDYARD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  IKGOLDSBT. 

were  staying  at  the  inn  of  Goldspie,  near  the  Duke  of 
^Sutherland's  splendid  mansion,  Dunrobin  Castle,  when  our 
ears  were  startled  at  the  breakfast-table  by  a  harsh 
scratch  at  the  window.  Upon  turning  round  we  beheld 
a  tame  peacock  looking  in,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Don't 
you  see  1  want  my  breakfast  as  well  as  you?'  We  accordingly 
fed  tlie  bird  liberally,  who  was  fain  to  swallow  rapidly  as  much  as  we 
were  disposed  to  give  him. 

Meanwhile  we  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  minutely  his  gaudy 
plumage,  the  extreme  beauty  of  which  I  was  before  by  no  means  aware 
of  Here  were  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  by  a  graceful  and 
easy  and  almost  imperceptible  transition,  silver,  and  gold,  and  copper, 
with  black,  green,  purple,  and  emerald  tints,  gracefully  varied  with 
white  and  brown,  culminating  in  the  magnificent  tail,  which  from  time 
to  time  he  boastfully  displayed,  as  if  he  would  say.  Match  this  if  you 
ran,  with  all  your  skill  and  taste  and  pains.  Oh,  if  he  could  but  have 
hold  his  tongue,  and  left  us  to  admire  in  silence  what  a  marvel  of 
•  reative  power  was  there  I 

But  lie  must  needs  speak,  and  then  all  the  charm  vanished ;  he 
was  no  longer  the  admired  of  all  admirers.  *  What  a  horrid  scream,' 
we  all  with  one  consent  exclaimed,  and  then,  *what  legs!' 

Thus  have  I  seen  some  fair  one  adorning  a  drawing-room  with  her 

presence;  the   whisper  going    round,   *What  a  lovely  face,   what  a 

charming  figure !  *  when,  unluckily,  the  silly  dame  is  asked  to  sing, 

and,  unconscious  of  her  want  of  skill  and  power,  she  utters  a  succession 
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of  inharmonious  sounds  which  set  all  tongues  a  talking  to  drown  the 
unwelcome  notes.  Hnppf  had  she  known  her  foible,  and  been  content 
that  it  Bhould  be  unknown  to  all  beside. 

So  is  it  Etill  with  all  the  Creator's  works,  lest  we  become  as  goda, 
and  fancy  onreetves  more  than  men,  some  infinnit;  of  the  flesh,  some 
inherent  defect,  some  want  of  temper,  some  beaetting  sin,  will  still  mar 
the  best  of  as.  Had  this  peacock  had  but  the  note  of  the  common 
barn-door  fowl,  or  been  mute  as  a  fish,  we  shonld  6till  have  welcomed 


his  presence  on  the  window-sill,  and  been  only  too  glad  to  share 
with  him  our  mid-day  as  well  as  early  meal.  Aa  it  was,  we  wer« 
agreeably  relieved  wh*  he  took  hig  departure,  and  hardly  cared  to 
greet  him  on  his  retnm  the  following  morning. 

Let  me  learn  from  this  not  to  obtrude  my  presence  anasked,  even 
though  I  may  possess  some  qualities  on  which  I  justly  pride  myself. 
The  bird's  feathers,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  so  minutely  scrutinised 
at  a  distance,  hut  then  we  should  not  have  been  offended  by  the  too 
close  proximity  of  the  discordant  cry. 

Distance  in  most  things,  as  in  the  landscape,  adds  enchantment  to 
the  view,  and  always  has  tliis  recommendation,  that  it  does  much  to- 
wards hiding  defects.  Let  us  bear  this  iu  mind,  and  we  shall  fare 
Dever  the  worse.  Men  and  women,  as  well  as  peacocks,  may  be  seen 
and  heard  a  little  too  near. 
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t^egeneration,  ISenetoal,  anli  iEtonberstion: 

THE  THREE  DISTINGUISHED. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  HARVEST  OF  A  QUIET  ETE.' 

1.  Regeneration  is  the  New  Birth  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
takes  place  in  Baptism,  when,  from  being  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
through  our  descent  f^om  the  first  Adam,  we  are  made  Children  of 
God,  through  union  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  Son  of  Gk)D.* 

JBut  infants  need  growth;  and  a  long  time,  and  many  processes, 
intervene  before  they  become  men.     Thus  God's  infants  need, 

2.  Renewing  day  by  day. 

Sometimes  this  goes  on,  from  the  first,  almost  continuously. 

But  often,  from  some  hidden  obstacle,  growth  is  checked,  perhaps 
for  long,  seems  not  even  to  begin.  And  then,  later  in  life,  perhaps 
some  one  of  God's  instruments  may  be  employed  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle, and  growth  begins,  occasionsdly  with  great  vigour. .  This  work 
may  be  called — f 

8.  Conversion. 

Conversion  signifies  the  turning  round  of  the  whole  being  to  God, 
an  entire  change  from  sin  to  holiness. 

These  three  words  arc  commonly  confused,  and  employed  inter- 
changeably. A  little  thought  would  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say, 
except  of  heathen  or  Jews  (Agrippa  was  a  Jew,  when  he  said  the 
often-perverted  words, '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  (/Amtum*), 
that  all  need  Conversion,  or  that  any  Chruiiian'\  needs  to  be  regene- 
rated.— See  Waterland's  Tract  on  Regeneration. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  PRAISE. 
BY  the  UON.  and  vert  REV.  A.  DUNCOMBB,  D.D.  DEAN  OF  TOBK. 

Ps.    xxil.    22. — /  will  declare  Thy  Name  unto  my  Brethren,   in   the 
midst  of  the  congregation  will  1  praise  Thee. 

[HE  world  in  which  we  live  is  opposed  in  many  ways  to  the 
Gospel  which  we  have  received.  The  spirit  which  it 
breathes,  the  cares  which  it  imposes,  the  temptations  which 
it  spreads,  and  the  daily  business  which  it  entails,  all  these 
cross  the  Christian's  path.  And  yet  it  is  his  lot  to  live  for 
a  time  on  this  earth,  to  witness  its  many  pleasures,  and  to  share  its 

*  If  wo  be  very  mtmbers  of  the  Son  of  God,  thus  becoming  part  of  Him,  we 
thus  become  of  necessity  children  of  God;  and  'if  children^  then  heirs*  So,  in  the 
iM'Cwv  of  the  Catechism,  *  members  of  Christ,'  and  thus, '  children  of  God,'  and 
houce, '  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

+  Every  baptized  person  is  a  Christian,  Not  every  baptized  person  is  a  good 
Christian  (which  latter  is  what  many  pious  but  loose  writers  mean  by  their  word, 
*  a  cliild  of  God'  —  used  very  con^ingly  in  many  widely-circulated  reH^ous 
tr.icts.  For  how  strange  to  be  tanght  to  pray  for  a  blessing  which  theCate- 
chism  alleges  to  have  been  already  given!)  AU  Christians  have  been  called;  not 
all  the  calJ^d  will  be  chosen.    And  this  through  the  own  fault  of  the  nijected. 
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labours  and  its  sorrows.  It  is  God's  decree,  and  it  is  man's  destiny,  that 
man  shall  provide  for  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that 
the  various  vocations  of  life  shall  be  marked  by  energy  and  industry. 
If,  then,  it  is  man's  lot  to  mingle  with  the  afifairs  of  this  lower  world, 
and  to  identify  himself  with  temporal  concerns:  if  it  is  his  duty  to  aid, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the  building  up  of  the  great  social 
framework,  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  life's  well-being,  then  he 
is  to  guard  against  that  which  exercises  an  injurious  influence,  to  re- 
tain his  possessions  in  a  spirit  of  humble  reliance  upon  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  lift  up  his  heart,  in  the  course  of  his 
daily  work,  to  Him  Who  is  the  Giver  both  of  his  talents  and  his  time, 
and  in  Whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being. 

These  are  reflections  which  man  too  commonly  forgets.  To  his 
own  hand  and  arm,  to  his  own  skill  and  enterprise,  to  his  own  powers 
and  energies,  he  is  disposed  to  refer  the  transactions  of  life,  and  the 
success  and  enjoyment  with  which  they  may  be  blessed.  The  dealings 
of  God  with  himself,  and  with  the  world  around,  he  too  frequently 
overlooks,  and  however  he  may  believe,  as  a  speculative  truth,  that 
God's  Providence  orders  and  governs  all  things  both  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  he  is  neither  sufficiently  impressed  nor  influenced  by  that  belief. 
I  don't  tell  you,  that  man  wilfully  disbelieves  in  Grod's  Providential  and 
all-controlling  power,  but  he  practically  forgets  the  existence  of  His 
government,  and  he  is  blind  to  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  to 
all  around  him. 

Now,  the  text  sets  forth  another  and  a  different  kind  of  teaching. 
It  says,  I  will  declare  the  eternal  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  I  will 
make  known  all  that  the  Son  of  God  has  done  for  the  sin  of  the  world ; 
how  He  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  poured  out  His  Blood  for  all  man- 
kind; I  will  tell  of  His  goodness  to  the  children  of  men,  and  that  He 
is  the  source  of  all  grace  and  consolation.  I  will  acknowledge  that 
God  is  eveiywbere,  and  in  everything,  that  He  knows  our  inmost 
thoughts,  and  that  He  spies  out  all  our  ways.  In  the  111th  Psalm, 
you  will  find  it  says,  that  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out 
of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein,  i.  £.,  if  we  would  know  anything 
of  God,  or  if  we  would  comprehend  God's  dealings,  we  must  look  be- 
yond this  earth,  beyond  human  motives  ;  we  must  connect  the  ordinary 
operations  of  life  with  the  counsels  of  heaven,  that  we  may  trace  how 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  may 
realise  how  a  merciful  Father  watches  over  His  children,  prospers 
their  honest  designs,  and  for  their  sakes  brings  good  out  of  evil.  Plain 
and  intelligible  as  this  teaching  is,  and  easy  to  be  complied  with,  yet 
how  few  observe  it.  How  few  serve  with  a  devoted  heart;  how  few 
take  pleasure  in  observing  Grod's  ways  and  works  ;  how  few  swell  the 
notes  of  praise,  because  they  have  a  delight  therein  ;  how  few  care  to 
drink  deep  of  spiritual  things  I 

When  we  return  home  from  daily  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  reflect 
upon  the  day  past,  and  to  mark  any  special  blessing  we  have  received. 
We  ought  to  put  to  ourselves  such  questions  as  these: — What  return 
can  I  make  to  the  Lord  for  the  blessings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon 
me  ?  What  shall  I  render  to  Him  Who  is  a  Grod  of  mercy,  as  well  as  a 
God  of  love  ?  What  can  I  do,  who  am  ever  prone  to  sin  ?  This  I  can 
do.   I  can  pray  on  my  bended  knees  for  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  to  turx 
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my  heart  from  sin,  to  help  me  to  conquer  wicked  thoughts,  and  to  draw 
me  nearer  to  my  God.  I  can  search  into  my  inmost  self,  and  probe  the 
scars  and  wounds  which  sin  has  made.  I  can  give  utterance  to  secret 
thoughts,  confess  my  many,  many  sins,  and  rely  on  the  promise,  that  my 
heavenly  Father,  Who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  me  openly. 

And  in  this  way  I  shall  be  preparing  myself  for  God*8  public  wor* 
ship,  and  impress  my  mind  with  that  holy  work  which  I  ought  not  to 
neglect.  The  text  says,  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise 
Thee ;  and  in  another  Psalm  I  read,  I  will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
with  my  whole  heart,  secretly  among  the  faithful,  and  in  the  congre- 
gation. In  public  worship  we  pay  homage  to  Grod  and  our  Redeemer — 
by  it  we  are  brought  most  sensibly  under  the  shadow  of  the  world 
which  is  unseen,  thereby  we  sustain  the  ever-fainting  faith  of  our  hearts^ 
strengthen  the  habits  of  devotion,  and  keep  some  check  upon  that 
lower  world,  which  is  ever  growing  up  about  us  and  within  us. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  has  told  us,  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  Name,  there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  What  is  this, 
but  to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  will  and  desire  of  our  heavenly  Father  to 
see  His  people  gathered  together  in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise.  And 
what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  praise  God,  assemble 
in  His  courts,  and  pour  forth  the  offerings  of  ceaseless  praise  ? 

There  is  in  praise  this  special  grace,  that  it  looks  for  no  answer,  no 
response.  It  is  the  joy  of  a  heart  grateful  for  the  Past,  and  sensible 
of  the  Present.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  prayer.  Our  necessities 
bring  us  to  our  knees,  our  sins,  fears,  sorrows,  and  sicknesses,  the 
thought  of  death,  and  the  expectation  of  judgment, — these  make  the 
least  thoughtful  at  times  reflect,  and  bring  us  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  reproaches  of  a  disobedient  heart,  the  sense  of  personal  sinfulness, 
a  desire  of  forgiveness,  and  a  wish  to  repent,  draw  us  day  by  day  to 
Almiglity  God ;  but  to  praise  God  for  His  many  gifts,  for  His  love  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  to  praise  Him  for  the  blessings  of  health 
and  strength,  for  refreshing  rest  at  night,  and  for  protection  during 
the  day,  this  many  of  us  sadly  neglect,  and  show  no  conscious  recognition 
either  of  the  gifts  or  the  Giver.  How  often  does  the  sun  rise  in  the 
east,  awaken  man  by  its  glorious  rays,  and  remind  him  of  his  Creator ; 
but  he  goes  forth  to  his  labour  and  to  his  work  without  one  single 
prayer  on  his  bended  knees,  and  without  calling  together  hie  household 
and  children  for  family  worship.  Again,  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  and 
darkness  spreads  over  the  earth  ;  man  returns  home  from  his  toil,  lies 
down  as  he  rose,  and  ofi'ers  no  word  of  prayer  or  praise. 

If  these  few  simple  words  apply  to  any  who  may  happen  to  read 
them,  may  they  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and 
may  they  be  ap})lied  with  ])rofit  and  advantage  to  any  such  soul! 

Prayer  and  praise  are  the  duties  of  every  disciple  of  Christ.  Blessed 
are  they  who  realise  that  the  prayer  of  a  contrite  heart  is  ever  acceptable 
to  the  Most  High,  and  whu  unite  with  a  life  of  prayer  offerings  of 
praise  and  thankt^giving. 
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OU  don't  come  near  us  now,  George/  said  Mr.  Harris,  when 
they  met  in  the  village  a  few  days  after  Mr.  AVharton's 
funeral.  *  I  hope  you  don't  think  we  have-not  felt  for  you 
in  your  trouble.  I  can  tell  yon,  my  boy,  I  didn't  know 
tliat  my  heart  could  ache  as  it  has  acheil  lately.' 

*  J  :iiii  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Planis.     You  and  ho  wore  fast  friends.' 

*  And  po  must  you  and  I  be,  George,'  s^aid  the  form»'r.  *  Come  in 
with  me  now,  and  see  my  wife  and  Janet.     A  chat  will  do  you  good.' 

*  I  can't  coijio  ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Harris.  It  would  not  do  me  gootl 
now,  but  I. will  cuine  nouic  day.' 

*  .Shall  yon  carry  on  the  business,  George?' 

George  started.  It  was  amazing  to  him  that  everybody  should 
not  know  what  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from  his  own  mind. 

*  Oh,  yes !'  he  said,  *  I  am  to  carry  it  on.' 

*  "Well,  but  U'-body  can  oblige  you  to  do  so,'  said  Mr.  Harris  ;  *  and 
I  doubt  if  you  will  find  it  answer.  That  Down  land  hardly  pays  for  its 
cultivation,  and  even  your  father  was  out  of  pocket  last  year:  I  should 
give  it  up  at  a  valuatitui  if  I  were  yon,  George;  and  if  you  are  so  fond 
of  farming,  why,  some  day  I  might  give  you  a  job;  who  knows?' 

For  one  moment  the  cloud  of  trouble  seemed  to  be  lifted,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  ho  answered, — 

'  But  it  is  in  my  father's  will,  Mr.  Harris.  He  has  settled  every- 
thing. He  ha*^  directed  that  the  farm  is  to  be  kept  on,  and  we  are  to 
do  the  best  we  can  with  it.  I  think  I  shall  manage  pretty  well  if  I 
can  keep  Porter.  He  knows  my  father's  plans,  and  is  a  faithful  old 
servant,     k^till.  I  foci  it  is  a  very  heavy  job.' 

*  It  does  jfcem  hard,'  said  ]Mr.  Harris.  *  But  you  must  push  on  the 
young  ones,  and  get  them  olf  your  hands,  and  in  time  you  will  do  well/ 

*  Time  !'  Yes,  time  might  do  many  things,  but  George  Wharton 
suspected  tliat  Janet  would  not  wait  for  him  until  he  could  with  a 
clear  coii>ciiMico  make  her  the  mistrei5"=i  of  his  house.  He  was  too 
honourable  to  bind  her  even  if  she  had  been  willing  to  be  bound.  Mr. 
Harris,  too,  a<  he  walked  away,  owned  to  himself  that  things  had  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  both  the  young  people 
to  encourage  the  idea  of  marriage  under  present  circumstances.  But 
Janet  had  seen  them  talk  and  then  part,  and  she  went  out  to  the  door 
to  her  father  for  an  explanation. 

*  Doesn't  George  mean  to  come  here  again  then,  father? ' 

^Ir.  Harris  meant  to  tell  her  that  he  thought  it  was  just. as  well 
he  should  not,  but  he  had  not  the  heart  when  he  saw  her  sad  face. 

*  Yes,  yes  :  George  will  look  in  some  day  when  he's  got  time.' 

*  He  used  generally  to  find  time  to  come  here,'  she  said.  *  I  sup- 
pose hi'  means  to  give  us  up  now  he  is  master  of  the  Grange.  Did 
you  ask  him  to  come  in?' 

*  Yes,  I  ar:ked  him,  and  he  said  it  wonlunt  do  him  any  good  just 
now.  The  truth  i?:,  he  has  too  much  on  his  mind,  my  girl.  It  appears 
that  he  has  to  provide  for  them  all.  That  isn't  a  trifle  at  his  age. 
Tlie  more  I  tbiiik  of  it  the  worse  it  seems  !    "Wharton  never  could  have 

■ 

nvjant  to  wei^lt  down  the  poor  fellow  like  that ! ' 

Janet,  however,  was  verv  ignorant  of  business  matters,  and  she 
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could  not  at  all  see  why,  if  George  were  anxious  or  unhappy,  he  should 
avoid  those  "who  would  most  truly  sympathise  with  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  man  had  climbed  the  hill  which  over- 
looked both  farms.  From  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  he  could  see 
his  father's  quiet  grave  in  Balford  Churchyard,  and  the  broad  acres  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  interest.  He  could  see  Janet's  garden 
too,  and  he  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  she  was  very  angry 
with  him,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  best  so.  And  then  ho 
turned  homewards,  and  saw  the  men  idling  in  the  farm-yard.  Frank 
and  Walter  were  quarrelling,  and  there  was  no  voice  of  authority 
to  stop  them.  Everything  seemed  unhinged,  and  until  now  George 
had  hardly  realised  how  great  his  father's  power  over  everybody  had 
been,  and  how  terrible  was  his  loss. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  met  Mr.  Marshall,  and  he  felt  an 
immediate  sense  of  relief.  He  was  the  only  person  who  had  as  yet 
appeared  fully  able  to  realise  the  dilHculties  that  beset  him,  and  to 
him  he  opened  his  heart,  even  in  the  matter  of  Janet  Harris. 

*  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  her,* 
said  the  rector  ;  *  as  matters  stand,  it  is  not  fair  to  yourself  or  to  her 
to  give  her  up  without  explanation.  She  must  have  seen  that  you 
cared  for  her.  So  I  should  advise  you  to  brace  yourself  for  ft  talk 
with  her.  And  do  not  think  it  too  trivial  a  matter  for  the  help  of 
God,  but  pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  forget  yourself,  and  to  bear 
whatever  may  come  upon  you.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  Janet  to 
be  sure  whether  she  would  stand  the  test  of  so  long  an  engagement 
as  yours  must  now  be.  If  not,  do  not  be  tempted  to  add  another  care 
to  those  you  already  have.' 

*  But  I  can't  attempt  to  see  her  at  all  unless  I  tell  her  what  she  is 
to  me,'  said  George. 

*  Tell  her  that  by  all  means;  but  tell  her  also  how  you  are  fettered, 
and  that  for  some  years  you  must  devote  yourself  to  the  charge  your 
father  has  given  you.  If  not  at  first,  I  think  you  will  very  soon  be 
able  to  judge  what  is  your  best  course  as  regards  her.  And  now  tell 
me  how  you  arc  getting  on  at  home.' 

*  Quite  as  well  as  I  could  expect.  The  girls,  of  course,  manage  the 
house  as  they  have  hitherto  done;  and  if  Frank  will  only  settle  down 
at  engineering,  I  have  not  much  to  fear.  Walter  goes  back  to.  school, 
and  Alice  also,  when  she  has  had  time  to  to  recover  herself  a  little,  but 
.she  was  my  father's  pet,  and  she  does  nothing  yet  but  fret.  I  wish 
Frank  was  a  little  more  hearty  about  his  work,  but  perhaps  he  may  be 
when  he  gets  into  it.  There  is  a  heavy  sum  to  be  paid  to  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  premium,  and  it  Avould  be  a  serious  thing  if  he  turned  aside.' 

*  I  feared  he  might  be  a  little  wanting  in  stability  when  I  prepared 
him  for  Confirmation,'  said  the  rector;  *  but  he  is  only  seventeen,  and 
will  grow  wiser.     At  all  events,  ho  has  no  bad  habits.' 

George  did  not  answer.  They  might  not  be  vicious  habits,  but  he 
knew  the  rector  would  consider  idleness  and  a  tendency  to  extravagance 
bad  habits,  and  these  the  lad  was  showing  in  no 'small  degree. 

Chapter  III. 

Three  times  that  day  did  George  Wharton  start  for  Balford,  and 
twice  he  turned  back  again.     And  at  last  it  was  only  some  chance 
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words  of  his  sister  Anna  \7l1ich  forced  him  to  go.  He  had  overheard 
]icr  saying  to  Mary  that  Janet  must  think  them  all  very  unkind  to  take 
no  notice  of  her,  after  all  her  kind  notes  and  messages. 

Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went,  not  pausing,  until  after  the  old 
familiar  tap  at  the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  stood  hefore  Janet,  who  was 
arranging  some  flowers  in  a  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She 
had  not  heard  his  knock,  nor  noticed  his  entrance,  and  started  yiolently, 
letting  her  roses  fall  on  the  floor. 

Once  he  would  have  stooped  to  pick  them  up  for  her,  now  he  did 
not  notice  them.  He  heard  Mrs.  Harris's  voice  in  the  hall,  and  he  said, 
*  Janet,  I  must  see  you  alone.     Come  up  with  me  to  the  stile.' 

'  I  would  rather  tell  my  mother  that  you  want  to  speak  to  me 
nlonc,*  she  said,  coldly.  ^  I  do  not  suppose  she  knows  you  &ro  here. 
We  tliought  you  had  quite  forgotten  that  you  had  friends  in  Balford.* 

'  Janet,  you  did  not  think  so,*  he  said  as  he  grasped  her  hand.  '  Tell 
me  that  you  did  not  think  so.' 

'  It  seemed  like  it,  at  all  events,  when  you  passed  the  door  con- 
tinually and  did  not  come  in ;  and  when  even  on  Sundays  you  hastened 
away.  But  I  dare  say  you  were  quite  right,  only  I  should  like  to  haye 
told  you  how  grieved  I  am.' 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

*  I  knew  it,  Janet,'  said  George,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to 
tell  her  that  she  had  been  constantly  in  his  mind  all  through  his 
trouble !  That  for  her  sake  he  would  toil  and  work,  and  free  himself 
at  last,  if  only  he  had  the  assurance  of  her  love  to  cheer  him  on. 

But  he  felt  that  Janet  ought  to  know  how  he  stood  before  he 
allowed  her  to  pledge  herself.  »So  he  calmed  himself  with  a  strong 
will,  and  his  voice  sounded  constrained  and  even  cold  to  her,  as  he 
explained  to  her  what  his  position  was.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  must  understand  the  difference  it  made  to  liim. 

*  Don't  you  see,  Janet,  now,  why  I  could  not  come  here  ?  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  come  now  if  Mr.  Marshall  had  not  advised  me  to 
do  so.  He  TOiu  me  that  I  ought  at  least  to  explain  how  things  stand, 
and  to  let  you  know  my  position.' 

*WhyV'  said  Janet. 

*  Why?'  repeated  George.  *  Oh,  Janet,  how  cruel  you  can  be! 
You  are  pretending  not  to  see  that  your  love  is  everything  to  me.  I 
cannot  live  without  it,  and  yet  I  must  not  ask  for  it.' 

'  But  I  don't  see  what  Mr.  Marshall  had  to  do  with  it,'  said  Janet, 
inquiringly. 

*  I  go  to  Mr.  Marshall  instead  of  going  to  my  father  now,'  said 
George,  almost  in  a  whisper ;  *  it  is  very  hard,  you  know,  to  be  left 
without  an  adviser,  when  one  has  had  so  good  a  one.' 

*  I  don't  know  now  what  you  want  me  to  do,  George.  You  tell  me 
you  must  not  think  of  marrying,  because  you  have  to  provide  for  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  So  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  is  there  ?  We 
were  not  engaged,  you  know,  so  nobody  can  say  anything  unkind.' 

*  iVnd  you  don't  love  me  well  enough  to  wait  till  I  have  a  home  of 
my  o\vt\V  said  George,  turning  to  the  window. 

'  You  did  not  ask  me  that  before,'  replied  Janet,  as  she  put  her 
hand  in  his. 
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GeOT^e  could  hardly  believe  in  his  happinesB.  And  then  came  the 
irords  into  his  mind, '  Pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  forget  yourself.' 
And  the  full  responsibility  of  what  he  had  done  rose  up  before  him. 
He  bad  allowed  Janet  tn  engage  herself  to  him,  althongb  he  had  no 
chance  of  marrying  her  for  many  years,  and  althongb  he  knew  that  her 


father  anJ  motlicr  ivould  strongly  disapprove  of  so  long  .111  ('i;L;ageiiient. 
Instead  of  di'voting  Jiimself  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  laid  out  for  liim, 
he  had  accepted  a  tic  which  must  take  the  Srst  place. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  not  really  prayed  to  forget  himself  ;  he  had 
craved  for  Janet's  love  above  everything,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was 
to  be  given  to  him.     Woald  it  he  for  good  or  eril?    That  wan  tli% 
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question  wjiich  would  make  itself  heard  in  his  conscience.  He  had 
done  the  very  tiling  >Yhic*h  over  and  over  again  in  liis  calmer  moments 
he  had  resolved  not  to  do.  He  had  engaged  himself  to  her,  although 
only  that  morning  he  had  seen  that  it  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
•which  he  must  avoid,  and  which  would  most  thoroughly  cripple  liis 
efforts  to  carry  out  his  father's  wishes. 

If  Mr.  Marshall  could  have  foreseen  George's  weakness,  he  would 
have  advised  his  writing  an  explanation  of  his  absence  to  Janet,  instead 
of  seeking  an  interview.  But  her  father  and  mother  had  still  to  be 
consulted,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  would  see  objections  which  had 
not  occurred  to  Janet.  George  left  her,  promising  to  see  Mr.  Harris 
the  next  day.     He  was  absent  from  home  that  evening. 

*  Well,  George,'  said  Anna,  when  he  came  in,  *  did  you  see  Janet  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  saw  her.' 

*  Was  she  anqry  with  you  for  not  having  been  there  lately?' 

*  1  don't  think  she  much  liked  it  at  first,'  replied  George. 

*  But  afterwards  you  made  it  all  right,  didn't  you?'  asked  the  in- 
quisitive sifter.  *  I  told  Mary  I  knew  you  would  soon  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Janet  when  you  were  your  own  master;  and  she 
declared  you  would  say  nothing.     Who  is  right?' 

*  you  are  right,  Anna.     We  are  engaged.' 

*  Engaged!     Dc'os  jNIr.  Harris  know?' 

*  Not  yet.     I  am  going  to  see  him  to-morrow,'  said  George. 

*  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  too  much  about  it  at  present,  then,  if  I  were 
you.     But,  Georc^e,  I  see  that  Mary  and  I  must  take  ourselves  oflF.' 

*  That  is  settled,'  said  George,  *  you  arc  to  stay  till  Walter  is  of 
age,  unless  you  marry.     There  will  be  no  change  here  till  then.' 

Anna  laughed  merrily.  It  was  the  first  laugh  that  had  been  heard 
in  the  house  for  weck:i. 

*  Why  do  you  laugh  in  that  Avay?'  asked  George. 

*  I  am  amused  at  you  suj^posing  that  Janet  Harris  is  the  girl  to 
wait  eleven  years  for  you  or  for  anybody.  I  dare  sa}-  she  would  make 
you  a  good  wife  if  you  coitld  marry  her  off-hand.  But,  as  for  a  long 
engagement !     Well,  I  suppose  time  will  show.' 

*  I  have  no  fear  about  Janet,'  said  George.  *  It  is  her  father  and 
mother  I  am  afraid  of.* 

*  George  is  engaged  to  Janet,  Maiy,'  said  Anna,  when  the  sisters 
met  some  little  time  after  this.     *  They  have  settled  it  all  to-night.' 

*  George  told  me,'  replied  ]\[ary.     *  I  am  not  surprised,  are  you  ?' 

'  Well,  of  course  it  was  what  one  expected  might  have  happened 
any  day,  until  our  father  died.  But  now  !  Well,  1  suppose  he  knows 
himself  what  he  will  do.  If  it  were  only  you  and  J,  it  would  be 
nothing;  we  could  provide  for  ourselves.  i3ut  think  of  the  yoimg 
ones,  and  of  all  the  money  that  has  to  be  paid  for  Frank.' 

*  I  know  all  that,  and  he  feels  it  as  much  as  we  can  do.  Bitt  I 
suspect  it  was  one  tiling  or  the  otlier.  He  had  to  give  her  up,  or  to 
tell  her  he  hoped  to  marry  her.  'Mw  and  Mrs.  Harris  are  not  very 
likely  to  consent  to  it,  and  if  they  do  not,  things  will  be  in  a  curious 
position, — for  to  sec  her  constantly,  and  to  know  that  she  cares  for 
him,  and  yet  to  have  no  communication,  will  bo  heart-breaking.' 

*  How  silly  of  him  it  was  to  propose  to  her  I '  exclaimed  Anna;  *  if 
he  had  not  done  that  all  would  have  gone  on  as  before.' 
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*  It  could  not  have  done  so  long,'  replied  Marj.  *  Something  or 
other  would  have  brought  it  to  a  crisis.' 

*  Bhe  is  not  good  enough  for  him.  And  as  for  her  being  true  to 
him  for  eleven  years,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  her  for  as  many  months.* 

The  interview  between  George  Wharton  and  ]Mr.  Harris  on  the 
following  day  could  hardly  bo  called  satisfactory.  A  distinct  engage- 
ment was  forbidden.  Janet  was  to  go  and  visit  her  relations  for  three 
months,  and  there  was  to  be  no  correspondence.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  subject  might  be  renewed  if  both  of  them  desired  it.  This  had  only 
been  granted  by  Janet's  entreaty.  The  objections  which  were  raised 
had  only  made  her  the  more  determined,  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
take  this  course  than  to  oppose  it  altogether. 

But  as  George  left  the  house,  Janet  waited  for  him. 

*  Do  not  mind  what  they  say,  George,  I  shall  never  change. 

'  God  bless  yon  for  saying  so,  Janet.  But  I  am  pledged  not  to 
talk  to  you  now ;  it  is  very  hard,  but  I  have  given  my  word.* 

And  they  parted, — she  leaning  over  the  gate  watching  him,  and  he 
turning  back  many  times  as  he  went  up  the  hill,  and  pausing  long 
before  he  went  down  the  little  path  on  the  other  side. 

(To  be  coniinued,) 


<Dn  a  Curious  instance  of  (!^cular  JBtlusiion. 

A  REFLECTION. 

BY  JAMES  HILDYARD,  B.D,,  BECTOR  OF  INO0LD8BY. 

[T  was  a  foggy  morning,  and  I  was  engaged  writing  with 
my  back  to  the  light ;  when  suddenly  turning  round  my 
head,  I  mistook  for  the  moment  a  small  bird  sitting  on  a 
laburnum -tree  close  by  the  window  for  a  sheep  which  I 
imagined  was  standing  against  a  gate  about  a  bmidred 
yards  distant.  Of  course  the  deception  was  only  momentary,  but  it 
was  complete  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  a  little 
amused  at  the  strange  delusion. 

Upon  reflection,  however,  the  explanation  was  clear  and  easy 
enough.  The  bird  was  a  cock-sparrow,  with  a  black  head  and  dirty 
white  breast,  puffed  out,  as  is  apt  to  bo  the  case  at  this  season  of  the 
year  on  a  cold  day ;  it  sat  directly  facing  me,  about  five  yards  from  the 
window,  and  the  small  twigs  of  the  tree,  without  leaves,  seen  through 
the  glass  and  fog,  were  not  very  unlike  the  cross  bars  of  an  iron  gate. 
The  suddenness  with  which  an  object  in  that  unusual  position  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  retina  of  my  eye,  just  raised  from  the  white  paper, 
at  a  time  when  my  thoughts  were  rather  upon  my  work  than  upon  the 
outward  world,  did  so  set  them  a  *  wool-gathering '  that  I  mistook  the 
puffy  breast  of  the  bird  for  the  fleece  (at  this  season  none  of  the 
whitest)  of  one  of  a  small  flock  of  Southdowns  I  keep  in  the  field,  and 
its  black  cap  for  the  head  of  the  animal. 

The  difference  of  size  was  readily  accounted  for  by  my  not  having 
allowed  for  the  relative  distance,  it  being  a  well-known  principle  of 
optics  that  the  convergence  of  rays  from  a  small  sheep  by  the  gate        ^ 
would,  in  passing  the  bird  to  where  I  sat,  have  just  about  covered  tli<^       ^| 
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Utter,  and  so  both  have  been  received  at  once  by  tbe  eje,  and  regarded 
aa  of  a  similar  size  natil  comcted  by  caknlfttion.  The  bird  near  at 
band  became  in  fact  as  a  sheep  at  a  distance,  jnst  aa  a  sheep  at  tbe 
gate  might  hare  bt-en  mistaken  for  an  ox  two  or  three  hundred  janls 
farther  removed. 

Musing,  presently,  npon  the  haTmlessness,  and  yet  the  ntter 
absurdity,  of  the  fact,  that  with  strong  ejes,  in  broad  daylight,  and 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  I  oould  be  so  utterly  deluded  as  seriously  to 
mistake  a  spatrov  under  my  nose  for  a  sheep,  I  was  led  into  the  fol- 
lowing not  unprofitable  train  of  reflection. 

What  was  it  that  caused  mo  to  make  this  ridiculous  blunder? 


What,  but  a  certain  hastiness  of  conclusion  upon 
Three  moments'  consideration  wonld  have  served,  as  indeed  they 
speedily  did,  to  rectify  my  error,  and  show  me  the  folly  of  my  miscon- 
ception. 

And  yet  how  often  is  it  thus  in  onr  daily  conduct !  Things  triTial 
in  reality,  and  insignificant  as  this  sparrow,  when  calmly  and  attentively 
considered,  have  been  magnified  into  an  unnatural  and  alarming  size  by 
the  hastiness  nith  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  regard  them. 
We  do  this  with  our  eyes  open,  and  in  fall  possession  of  onr  faculties; 
but  we  give  them  not  fair  play  ;  we  judge,  in  fact,  before  half  hearing, 
almost  before  seeing,  tbe  case. 

Coggers  and  troubles  are  conjured  up  by  a  diseased  imagination, 
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which  a  little  time  and  reflection  would  have  altogether  dissipated ; 
and  food  is  supplied  for  terror  and  alarm,  ont  of  that  which  more 
naturally  should  have  furnished  matter  for  fun  and  merriment.  Spar- 
rows, in  short,  become  sheep,  molehills  become  mountains,  all  for  want 
of  a  little  leisure  for  reflection.  Well  if  no  greater  harm  ensues  than 
our  having  occasion  to  laugh  at  ourselves  hereafter  for  our  precipitancy. 
Well  if  some  neighbour's  character  have  not  suffered,  or  some  good 
man's  interests  been  affected,  by  our  resting  upon  our  first  fake  im- 
pression, and  acting  accordingly. 

€i)apter0  on  ti)e  ISeneiicite.  - 

XI.— THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

*  0  ye  Spirits  and  Souls  of  the  Righteous: — 0  ye  holy  and  humble 
Meti  of  hearty  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Htm  for  ever. 

jESIDES  what  we  know  of  the  holy  angels,  we  read  in  the 
Bible  of  some  other  blessed  and  holy  beings  who  dwell  in 
heaven.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  angel  host ;  they  are 
quite  distinct  from  them,  though  they  share  their  home 
and  their  glory,  and  join  in  their  praise. 

In  the  Communion  Service  we  come  to  the  words,  *  Therefore  with 
Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud, 
and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name.' 

In  the  Te  Deum  we  say,  *To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud:  the 
Heavens,  and  all  the  Powers  therein.  To  Thee,  Cherubin  and  Seraphin 
continually  do  cry,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ;  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  the  Majesty  of  Thy  Glory.'  And  yet,  angels  and 
powers,  and  cherubin  and  seraphin,  do  not  make  up  the  whole  company 
of  heaven  ;  for  we  hear  of  others  still. 

In  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  where  God  gives  St.  John  his  won- 
derful vision  of  the  invisible  world,  these  others  are  often  mentioned. 

They  are  spoken  of  as  singing,  resting,  waiting.  They  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.     They  are  *  blessed,'  and  *  they  rest  from  their  labours.' 

They  have  come,  we  find,  *  though  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  ;'  and  as 
we  go  on,  we  gather  that  they  were  dwellers  in  another  country ;  a  land 
of  strife,  and  toil,  and  pain  ;  that  they  have  striven  there,  and  toiled, 
and  suffered,  and  now  are  come  to  the  land  of  rest,  and  peace,  and 
gladness. 

We  know,  too,  of  these  happy  people,  that  they  have  a  yet  happier 
future  in  store  ;  that  this  is  only  their  resting-tim^  ;  the  tired  soldier 
at  home,  the  battle-field  quitted,  bat  the  reward  not  yet  given. 

Now  who  are  these  who  are  thus  at  rest  ?  They  are  the  Spirits 
and  Souls  of  the  Righteous,  the  holy  dead.  They  put  off  their  earthly 
bodies  with  their  earthly  lives  ;  and  now  they  are  spirits  and  souls.  It 
is  very  hard  for  us  to  realise,  perhaps,  that  they  were  once  men,  and 
women,  and  children  upon  earth,  bearing  common  familiar  names  as  we 
do,  living  lives  like  ours,  some  of  them  living  lives  in  which  our  own 
were  bound  up,  and  seeming  to  take  some  of  our  life  away  with  them 
when  they  went  from  our  sight. 
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And  it  is  still  harder  to  feci  that  omoDg  thcni, — all  as  we  fancj,  in 
ivhitc,  all  singing,  all  worshipping, — there  can  be  one  voice  different 
from  another,  one  face  different  from  another;  in  short,  that  we  could 
ever  single  out  from  amongst  tliem  relation  or  friend.  And  wo  often 
say,  *  I  have  lost  a  friend,'  when  one  is  taken  from  amongst  us  to  join 
that  blessed  company  :  or  a  child  receives  the  name  of  its  dead  brother 
or  sister,  as  if  the  dead  one  had  dropped  out  of  the  household,  and 
belonged  to  it  no  more. 

*  Lut  what  can  it  matter  ? '  some  people  say  ;  yet  they  say  it  sorrow- 
fully ;  *  what  can  it  matter  what  our  future  life  will  be  like,  and  eveu 
wlietlier  we  know  one  another  again,  so  long  as  we  shall  be  happy? ' 

It  matters  a  great  deal.  It  matters  very  much  whether  we  are  able 
U)  look  uj^un  the  life  to  come  as  real  and  beautiful,  or  whether  we  look 
upon  it  arf  a  shadowy,  strange  thing. 

We  can  see  that  God  thinks  it  matters  very  much :  for  He  has 
taken  pains  to  give  it  a  homelike  look  by  transferring  to  it  much  of  our 
earthly  imagery.  He  tells  us  that  He  will  make  us  *  a  new  earth ; '  not  a 
[jLicc  to  which  He  gives  some  new  and  unfamiliar  name  ;  and  in  telling 
us  of  it  He  talks  to  us  about  river,  and  ocean,  and  city,  and  tree,  and 
many  other  such  things  ;  and  of  us  in  that  new  Home,  He  speaks  as 
man  again ;  only  all  is  made  glorious  and  perfect ;  so  that  we  feel  He 
would  have  us  understand  that,  however  He  may  change  us  and  our 
lives,  it  will  only  be  by  exalting  them,  and  making  them  perfect  and 
holy ;  giving  us  a  love  for  all  things  good  and  beautiful,  and  only  tlie 
good  and  beautiful  to  love. 

Now  if  we  would  feel  at  all  the  reality  of  this  life  to  come,  we  must 
feel  the  reality  of  the  living  spirits  and  souls  who  will  enter  upon  it ; 
think  of  them  by  their  names,  and  with  their  own  ta.>tcs,  and  manners, 
and  faces,  and  voices,  as  we  know  them  or  read  of  them  on  earth,  and 
understand  that  tliev  are  still  the  same,  onlv  with  all  their  defects 
taken  away,  and  all  their  good  points  made  i)erfect  and  beautiful. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  we  often  have  unreal,  indistinct  thoughts  of 
our  life  to  come,  and  the  reason  why  we  so  often  raise  the  sad  cry,  *  Shall 
I  know  my  dead  again  ? '  is  not  because  God  has  told  us  little  about  it, 
but  licoause  we  will  not  read  as  He  meant  us  to  read  them,  the  beautiful 
things  He  has  really  taught  us  about  it. 

We  take  our  ideas  mostly  from  the  Revelation  ;  but  in  the  Revela- 
tion God  particularly  gives  warning  that  it  is  to  be  a  i»aruble,  and  that 
we  are  to  underset  and  it  so. 

Seven  stars  and  seven  candlesticks  are  explained  as  having  a  mean- 
'^]ig,  and  not  representing  stars  and  candhisticks.  *  The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which 
tiiou  sawcst  arc  the  seven  churches.' 

*  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings,'  says  the  angel-guide. 

80  of  cour^o  we  know  that  an  angel  does  nut  really  reap  earth  with 
a  sickle,  or  that  Death  and  Hell  do  not  really  ride  upon  a  white  horse, 
Ijut  we  believe  that  it  all  has  a  meaning. 

We  believe  this  because  God  has  so  plainly  told  us  to  do  so  ;  just 
as  on  the  other  hand  we  must  at  His  bidthntr  have  taken  stars  to  mean 
stars,  and  the  angel  with  a  sickle  to  mean  an  angel  with  a  sickle,  and 
must  have  been  ready  to  take  it  all  in  its  exact  sense. 

In  telling  us  of  the  life  to  come,  God  is  telling  us  about  things  which 
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eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heai*d,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  ;  so  God  can  but  teach  us  by  parable. 

All  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  Spirits  and  Souls 
of  the  llighteous. 

The  'fine  linen '  we  are  told,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints, 

*  fine  linen,  clean  and  white.' 

The  *  golden  vials  full  of  odours,'  are  *  the  praj-ers  of  saints  ; '  because 
righteousness  is  pure  and  spotless,  and  the  prayers  of  His  people  as  a 
sweet  odour,  well-pleasing  to  God. 

So  we  picture  the  gladness  and  thankfulness  of  the  happy,  holy 
dead,  when  we  read  about  the  song  and  the  music ;  and  we  think  of 
their  sinlcssncss  when  wc  read  of  their  white  robes;  and  perhaps 
when  we  read  of  their  standing  singing  on  *  a  sea  as  it  were  of  glass,' 
niingled  with  fire,  we  think  how  they  have  passed  through  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world,  once  a  sea  turbulent  and  stonuy,  but  now 
smoothed  for  them  into  a  sea  of  glory,  whose  waveless  waters  kiss  the 
Throne  of  God. 

Are  our  holy  dead  ever  permitted  to  revisit  earth,  and  to  walk 
unseen  beside  us,  and  be  with  us  sometimes  ?  Ah,  tliat  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  know  this ;  that  we  were  baptised  into  a  belief  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  by  which  we  understand  a  bond  between  Christ's 
people,  which  neither  life  nor  death  can  sever.     The  Bible  speaks  of 

*  Christ's  whole  family  in  Heaven  and  earth  : '  telling  plainly  that  what 
we  call  death  makes  no  division. 

And  when  it  talks  to  ns  about  meeting  one  another  again,  it  bids 
us  not  despair  when  death  pails  us,  but  take  comfort;  because  we 
have  good  reason. 

The  Church  has  chosen  a  beautiful  way  of  comforting  her  children, 
by  keeping  certain  days  in  memory  of  the  holy  doad :  some  of  these 
Saints'  Days,  as  we  call  them,  are  set  aj^art  for  the  memory  of  those 
right<jous  spirits  and  souls  who  are  the  Church's  chief  light  and  glory; 
and  in  the  special  ])rayer  for  each  of  these  days,  we  ask  God  to  bless 
to  us  the  special  lesson  of  their  lives.  But  there  is  one  of  these  days 
which  brings  home  to  us  the  lc>son  and  the  comfort  more  than  any 
other;  and  this  is  *  All  Saints'  Day  ;'  a  festival  for  which  every  house- 
hold and  every  heart  has  its  own  especial  memory :  a  day  on  which 
as  we  i)ray  for  grace  to  follow  (iod's  blessed  saints  in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living,  we  think  of  the  hands  which  will  reach  out  to  welcome  us, 
and  the  voices  that  will  greet  us  by  the  old  familiar  name  perluips, 
and  the  eyes  that  will  brighten  at  our  coming. 

AVe  notice  that  in  the  Benedicite  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  not  mentioned  with  the  angels  and  the  heavens,  but  with 
earth  and  the  children  of  men,  as  still  f<jrming  part  of  the  human 
familv,  and  also  that  next  to  the  dead  who  die  hi  the  Lord  come  the 
living  who  live  in  Him. 

*  0  ye  holy  and  humble  Men  of  heart.' 

It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  article  of  our  faith,  *  I  believe 

iji  the  Communion  of  Saints.'     We  have  a  well-known  hymn  beginning, 

*  Let  s.tiuts  on  earth  in  concert  sing 
"With  those  whose  work  is  done.' 

Our  Lord  shows  us  who  are  the  saintly  ones  of  eartli.  The  poor  in 
spirit,  the  crosd-bearers,  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
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righteousness,  the  mercifal,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  those 
who  endure  hardness  for  righteousness'  sake.  Who  are  these  but 
the  holy  and  humble  of  heart  ? 

The  festival  of  All  Saints  falls  in  the  autumn,  Trhen  we  read  raanj 
a  sad  truth  and  solemn  warning  in  the  dying  leaves ;  but  then  the  good 
God  reads  us  a  cheering  page  out  of  His  book  of  nature  again.  For  in 
the  midst  of  the  fallen  leaves,  up  springs  the  Autumn  crocus ;  as  like 
as  a  twin  sister  to  the  little  flower  which  comes  before  Easter-time. 
*  Earth  is  not  dead,  but  slcepeth,'  was  the  message  of  the  crocus  of 
the  early  year.  And  the  Autuimi  flower  comes  with  just  such  another 
message  ;  so  that  as  we  lay  it  on  the  graves,  we  think  how  there  is  a 
life  that  springs  out  of  death,  a  preface  to  the  glorious  and  perfect 
life  whicli  will  come  with  *  the  eternal  Easter-tide.'  So  then,  when 
we  tnrn  from  the  churchyard  to  the  church  and  join  in  the  service,  we 
feel  all  our  belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  all  our  hope  in  find- 
ing the  lost  again,  all  our  thoughts  of  the  Spirits  and  Souls  of  the 
Righteous,  suipmed  up  in  one  beautiful  thanksgiving  prayer  : — 

*  We  also  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  all  Thy  servants  departed  this 
life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear;  beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace,  so  to 
follow  their  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  Thy 
Heavenly  Kingdom.' 


a.  ^iketci)  of  tfft  Hife  of  Joijn  Unoi. 

BY  GEORGE  VENADLES,  S.O.L.,  F.R.A.S.,  VICAR  OF  8.  MATTHEw's,  LEICESTER. 

NOX  returned  to   his   ministry  at    Edinburgh,  and  the 
first  General  Assembly  met  in  1500. 

Shortly  after,  Knox  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  fondly  attached,  and  who  left  two  children 
in  his  care,  with  that  of  her  greatly  depressed  though 
excellent  mother.  In  1561,  Francis  11.  of  Fraiice  having  left  Mary 
a  widow,  she  returned  home  to  Scotland,  resolved  upon  ruling  the  coun- 
try herself,  and  upon  the  re-establishment  of  Popery.  She  was  strong 
in  her  dislike  of  Knox;  who,  however,  was  invited  into  her  presence, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  her.  Her  supporters  accuse  him  of 
great  coarseness  and  rudeness  ;  his  admirers  deny  the  charge.  The 
times  were  not  noted  for  refinement ;  and  the  Reformer  was  a  man  of 
plainness  and  bluntness  of  speech,  and  probably  not  over  courteous. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  offended  so  much  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  declared  his  mind,  as  by  the  declarations  by  which  he  both 
startled  and  distressed  his  sovereign.  Having  preached  against  certain 
festivities  in  the  palace,  he  was  again  summoned  before  his  Queen  ; 
when,  in  all  frankness,  he  contrived  adroitly  to  repeat  his  sermon  to 
her;  but  was  dismissed,  and  certainly  without  thanks  ! 

Challenged  by  some  learned  men  uf  the  Popish  party,  Knox  met 
them  in  solemn  disputation;  but,  after  the  third  day,  the  arguments 
appear  rather  wearisome  on  both  sides ;  and  though  Knox  seemed  to 
have  certainly  triumphed  so  far,  this  affair  appeared  to  have  fallen 
through  very  readily. 

We  find  him  summoned  once  more  by  his  Queen ;  and  on  this 
occasion   to  the   place   of  her  afterwards   sad   captivity,   Lochleven. 
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Though  treated  on  this  occasion  with  marked  attention,  she  failed  to 
impress  the  stem  reformer  with  any  idea  of  relinqniBhing  vhat  he  bad 
begun.  Parliament  awaited  dissolution.  Knox  seized  the  opportunity 
of  preaciiing  to  them.  He  told  them  of  past  dangers;  of  how  he  had 
been  peisonally  with  them  in  their  times  of  danger.  He  talked  of  a 
cowardly  desertion  of  Christ's  standard ;  and  then,  alluding  to  rumonrs 
of  tlie  marriage  of  their  Queen,  he    pronounced  fearful  conEequences 


if  ever  their  yovereign  should  marry  a  Papist.  His  sermon  gare 
offence  to  many  Protestants,  as  well  as  to  Papists;  and  in  no  littlo 
wrath  did  the  Queen  summon  him  again  before  her.  No  good  resulted. 
It  was  a  painful  interview;  in  which  the  poor  lady  stated  her  feelings 
freely,  and  often  sank  into  a  flood  o& tears;  while  Knox  declared  to  her 
that,  while  he  much  regretted  to  see  her  tears,  he  was  constrained  to 
bear  with  this  rather  than  to  hart  his  conscience  and  betray  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

If  ever  Knox  was  at  all  nnpopQlar,  it  was  now ;  and  his  enemies, 
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quickly  taking  advantage  of  tLis  circumstance,  raised  a  shameful 
report  against  his  morals.  The  accusation  was  proved  to  be  nothing 
other  tlian  a  cowardly,  baseless,  and  deliberate  slander. 

A  slight  occurrence  soon  after  this  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
Queen  for  bringing  Knox  to  trial  for  treason.  ^She  was  present  her- 
self, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  trial ;  but  neither  her  arguments, 
nor  her  infkience,  could  prevail  to  find  any  man  guilty  on  such  an 
j  empty  accusation  as  this  was  proved  to  have  been,  though  the  result 
I  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Queen  to  an  extent  that  was  not 
readily  pacified. 

In  15G4  Knox  married  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  who  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  who  out-lived  him. 
The  year  after  Queen  Mary  married  the  Earl  of  Daniley — who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  murdered  by  an  explosion  at  the  Kirk- 
o'-Field,  near  Edinburgh,  not  long  after  the  assassination  of  Rizzio. 
The  end  of  these  events  was,  tlie  imprisonment  of  the  unhappy 
Queen,  after  her  mf'.rriage  with  Bothwell,  who  had  an  active  share 
in  the  murder  of  her  previous  husband.  Knox  now  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  upon  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  (our  King  James  I.), 
July  20, 15G7,  he  preached  the  sermon.  Objecting  to  some  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  however,  this  solemn  act  was  performed  by 
the  Bishoj)  of  Orkney,  the  *  Superintendents'  of  Lothian  and  Angus, 
John  Knox  (as  some  assert)  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king,  then  not 
two  years  old.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  now  Regent;  and,  under  his 
excellent  rule,  the  i)rinciples  of  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have 
become  established.  Knox  was  deeply  affected  when  (January  23, 
1570)  the  Regent  Murray  was  assassinated  at  Linlithgow,  and  he 
}»reaclied  his  funeral  scnnon  at  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  where  the 
Regent  was  buried  by  some  three  thousand  persons ;  and  it  may  be 
>aid  that  after  this  Knox  never  was  the  same  nian  he  had  been  before. 

His  health  had  often  given  signs  of  feeling  the  heavy  trials  and 
])rivations  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  this  proved  a  crisis  to 
him,  and  a  severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  hiid  him  low  for  a  time. 

Knox,  ill  common  with  most  of  the  Reformers,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Queon  ought  to  have  been  deposed  and  tried  for  being  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  As  she  was  regarded  as  the  only  strong  hope  of  the 
Papistical  i^arty,  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  Queen's 
party  was  Rouiish  and  the  Protestant  i)arty  inimical  to  her.  Although 
another  RuLiLiit  was  appointed  instead  of  Lord  Murray,  the  ojiportunity 
was  seized  i'ov  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  in  which  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  made  a  defection  in  her 
favour.  This  much  distressed  Knox  ;  and,  on  Kirkaldy  appearing  at 
St.  Giles's  tuie  Snndav  with  a  larire  retiime  of  viuleut  men,  Knox 
preached  a  .stmug  sermon,  whieh  greatly  exasperated  Kirkaldy.  No- 
thing daunted  l«y  this,  and  by  other  attempts  to  etYect  his  ruin,  Knox 
held  his  way,  and  asserted  his  convictions,  until  the  arrival  of  many 
additional  forces  at  the  Castle  compelled  his  friends  to  insist  on  his 
removal.  Much  against  his  will,  Knox  left,  and  went  to  St.  Andrews 
— where,  t]n»ngh  in  safety,  he  was  far  frum  free  from  annoyances. 

At  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.     He  had 
embraced  the  Reformation,  but  probably  somewhat  recanied.     In  1571 
the  Archbishop  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent's  forces,   and  was 
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executed.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  the  Reformers  attempted  to  justify 
the  deed. 

It  is  said  that,  even  at  this  time,  bishoprics  and  bsnefices  in  Scot- 
land were  openly  conferred  on  noblemen  and  others  unqualified  for  the 
ministry.  It  certainly  was  a  strange  time  for  the  practice  of  such  in- 
jurious proceedings  upon  any  Church,  but  something  certainly  did  cause 
on  extraordinary  meeting  to  be  convened  at  Leith,  in  1572,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  government.  They  agreed  to  retain  the  titles  of  Arch- 
bishop and  other  dignitaries,  and  also  the  diocesan  boundaries ;  but 
Bishops  were  to  have  no  more  authority  than  Superintendents,  with 
whom  they  were  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 
This,  however,  did  not  meet  with  much  favour ;  and  although  some  say 
that  John  Knox  was  not  altogether  opposed,  to  Episcopacy,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  he  was  not  at  all  eager  to  maintain  it. 

His  health  had  now  greatly  given  way;  and,  circumstances  render- 
ing the  matter  easy,  Knox  returned  back,  in  the  autumn  of  1572,  to 
Edinburgh. 

His  voice  was  unequal  to  his  former  church,  and  he  ministered  in 
a  room  which  would  accommodate  a  small  assembly.  News  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  massacre  in  France  reached  Edinburgh  in 
September,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the  mind  of  Knox.  But 
he  was  carried  to  the  pulpit,  and  poured  forth  ah  announcement  of  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  for  this  shameful  wrong.  In  vain  did  the  French 
Ambassador  complain  to  the  Regent.     So  he  left  Scotland  in  disgusti 

On  Sunday,  9  th  November,  was  Knox's  last  performance  of  any 
ministerial  function.  On  that  day  he  instituted  Lawson  as  liis  suc- 
cessor at  the  Tolbooth  Church,  and  preached  and  prayed  there.  He 
rapidly  failed  after  this;  and,  on  Monday,  24tli  November,  he  died — 
as  he  had  lived — in  the  fear  of  God,  but  without  fear  to  meet  Him ; 
resting  wholly  upon  Him  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men — especially  of 
those  that  believe.  His  end  was  altogether  peaceful.  He  expired 
without  a  struggle  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
illness  he  was  visited  by  many  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Lord 
Lindsay  and  the  Bishop  of  Caithness.  The  Earl  Morton  also  visited 
him,  being  now  Regent,  though  destined  ere  long  to  los(i  his  own 
life  by  a  public  execution.  He  it  was  who  said,  at  the  burial  of 
Knox,  *  There  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'  The  truth 
was,  that  he  feared  God,  and  therefore  trusted  Him;  and  was  not 
afraid  of  what  man  could  do  to  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  life  of  John  Knox  without  feeling 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  noble  character.  He  appears  to  have 
acted  throughout  life  with  remarkable  freedom  from  ambition;  with 
immense  zeal,  energy,  and  determination,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  with 
wisdom.  It  is  hard  in  our  days  to  esteem  aright  the  difiiculties  which 
encountered  him  in  effecting  that  reform  which  he  was  resolved  to 
accomplish;  and,  while  one  deeply  regrets  the  abandonment  of  Epi- 
scopacy, and  ultimately  of  all  forms  of  worship  e.\cept  (singular  and 
suggestive  inconsistency)  the  forms  of  praise — as  though  a  form  of 
praise  must  be  right,  and  a  form  of  prayer  nmst  be  wrong ;  and  while 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  Scotland  if  she 
had  followed  the  Reformation  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  it  is  not 
fair  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  blunder  upon  Knox,  who  possibly  could 
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not  do  otherwise  than  he  did.  It  is  said  by  many  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  mild  Episcopacy.*  It  seems  difficult  to  show  this;  but, 
as  we  have  remarked  already,  he  probably  identified  the  Prelatical 
surroundings  of  the  Bishop  of  that  day  with  the  Episcopate  itself. 
Perhaps  a  better  day  is  nearing  us,  and  the  claims  of  Episcopacy,  as 
the  ancient  and  Scriptural  order,  will  obtain  in  Scotland,  even  as  it  is 
evident  that  extreme  Calvinism  is  vanishing,  as  well  as  opposition  to 
a  Liturgy.  As  long  as  the  world  continues,  old  Scotia  may  justly 
boast  of  her  hero,  John  Knox ;  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement 
of  the  Beformation  which  he  so  vigorously  sustained,  that  many  now 
wish  that  it  had  been  other  than  it  was  in  its  results,  as  regards  the 
disuse  of  a  Liturgy  and  the  abandonment  of  Episcopacy.  It  is 
probable  that  Knox  did  not  distinctly  desire  the  entire  removal  of 
either,  even  although  he  may  not  have  felt  their  value  to  the  extent 
that  three  more  centuries  of  experience  are  teaching  many  to  do  now. 


BY  DENHAM  BOWE  NORMAN,  VICAR  OP  MIDDLET0N-BY-WIRK8W0RTH. 

jALESTINE  and  the  holy  places  had  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  Fifth  Crusade.  Only  a  very  few  indeed  of  those  warriors 
who  assumed  the  Cross  found  their  way  into  the  Holy  Land. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  had  too  many  attractions  in 
the  shape  of  glory  and  acquirement  of  spoil  to  allow  sol- 
diers, such  as  the  Crusaders  were,  to  leave  it  for  an  enterprise  in  which 
there  had  been  so  many  failures. 

The  Christians  in  Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
were  few  in  numbers,  and  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances.  Very 
few  towns,  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  territory,  remained  in  their  pos- 
session, and  what  few  Christians  came  to  the  East  were  penitent 
pilgrims,  seeking  by  this  journey  to  atone  for  sins  and  misconduct. 
Indeed  at  no  time  since  the  cause  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  European 
Christians,  had  the  condition  of  the  believers  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
There  was,  however,  this  great  consolation,  that  what  few  were  left 
enjoyed  such  peace  and  liberty,  through  the  feuds,  and  divisions,  and 
constant  disputes  of  their  enemies,  that  they  could  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption  with  more  real  pleasure  and  safety  than  when  the 
country  was  studded  over  with  hostile  bands  of  wild,  undisciplined,  and 
savage  fanatics. 

Saphadin,  who  still  ruled  over  the  Turks,  but  with  much  difficulty, 
on  account  of  factious  conspirators,  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
which  secured  a  truce  for  six  years.  The  terror  spread  over  the  East 
by  the  conquest  of  the  great  city  Constantinople  was  so  wholesome  in 
its  effects,  that  the  Turks  were  now  very  amicably  disposed  towards  the 
Christians,  and  used  the  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  so  as  to  afibrd  no 
possible  excuse  to  the  Christians  for  sending  to  ask  assistance  from 
the  conquerors  of  Constantinople. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1206,  Almcric  and  Isabella,  the  Eling  and 
Queen  of  Jerusalem,  died.     There  was  now  living  a  daughter  of  the 

•  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Miniitry^ 
gives  a  quotation  from  Knox  which  strongly  supports  this  idea. 
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lato  qaeea  by  Conrad,  &  former  hnsband,  and  npon  her,  Mary  by  name, 
the  succession  to  the  throne  devolveJ.  In  course  of  time  there  was  a. 
marriage  celebrated  between  Mary  and  a  French  nobleman  who  had 
been  a  very  prominent  leader  in  the  Fonrtli  Crusade,  John  dc  Brieniie, 


son  of  the  Count  of  Brionnc  in  Champagne,  There  was  noiv  a  very 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  Saphadin  to  renew  the  treaty  and  secnro 
a  furUier  tmcc,  and  most  honourable  propositions  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  settlement  ;  'bnt  tho  baneful  cmiker  of  divii'ioii 
which  perpetually  wrought  sueh  mischief  in  the  councils  of  Christian 
leaders,  prevent^  any  amicable  arrangement.     Ih^fljligbts  of  St 
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John  and  of  the  Teatonic  order  pleaded  hard  for  peace,  bnt  the 
Templars  were  not  for  listening  to  what  they  termed  sach  a  dis- 
honourable compromise. 

The  new  King,  John  de  Brienne,  soon  found  on  his  arrival  what  a 
fn tal  mistake  had  been  made  by  the  Templars,  and  what  a  heritage  of 
trouble  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  Saphadin,  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  peace,  rallied  round  him  a  numerous  army,  which  was  swelled 
to  an  unusual  extent  by  the  bitter  animosity  excited  by  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  proflfered  treaty.  Nor  were  these  troops  idle ;  day  by  day 
sonic  work  of  devastation  was  done  by  them,  and  so  serious  were  the 
defeats  inflicted  on  the  Christian  troops  that  King  John  looked  upon 
his  kingdom  as  good  as  gone.  Though  bold,  and  daring,  and  active, 
though  ever  on  tibe  watch  for  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  opportunities, 
yet  King  Joha  was  losing  his  towns  continually,  and,  what  was  more 
galling  to  his  pride,  he  was  frequently  deserted  by  those  very  counts 
and  knights  who  had  come  out  from  Franco  under  oaths  of  strictest 
allegiance. 

Placed  in  this  dilemma,  there  was  the  one  person  to  whom  resort 
could  be  had — whose  ears  were  ready  to  receive  the  appeal  for 
assistance — Innocent  III.,  Pope  of  Rome;  and  to  him  King  John 
addressed  earnest  pleas  for  help.  Such  a  call  was  only  too  welcome 
at  Rome,  as  it  afforded  opportunity  to  the  aspiring  bishop  to  send 
out  to  every  country  in  Europe  his  letters  of  command,  insisting  on 
the  instant  raising  of  a  sufficient  force  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  unbelievers.  Tlie  most  extravagant  language  was  used,  promising 
all  kinds  of  favours  to  those  who  would  assume  the  Cross,  and  threaten- 
ing all  kinds  of  evil  to  those  who  held  back  from  the  work.  The 
people  of  England  had  too  many  troubles  of  their  own  to  pay  much 
regard  to  this  summons. 

As  on  former  occasions,  so  now,  there  was  one  foremost  and  emi- 
nent preacher  of  the  Crusade,  ready  to  travel  far  and  near  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  people  to  their  duty  of  helping  the  cause  of 
God.  Robert  de  Courcon,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  trained  up  to 
his  calling  in  Paris,  was  a  man  of  strong  frame  and  immense  powers  of 
endurance  ;  and  wherever  he  came  he  made  a  wonderful  impression  on 
his  audience,  insomuch  that  mostly  those  who  listened  were  ready  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  This  man,  years  before, 
had  gone  on  a  similar  errand  as  a  companion  of  Fulke  ifor  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  and  having  been  constantly  advanced  to  posts  of  trust  as  a 
reward  for  his  zeal,  was  now  able  as  a  Cardinal  Prince  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  give  the  strongest  assurances  of  favour  to  obedient  and 
willing  converts.  Innumerable  crowds  of  old  men,  as  well  as  young, 
of  women  and  children  as  well  as  warriors,  pressed  forwards  to  receive 
the  badge  of  the  holy  warfare,  and  alms  in  overflowing  abundance  came 
in  as  offerings  from  those  who  could  not  possibly  set  out.  It  was  in 
the  year  a.d.  1215  that  this  emissary  of  the  Pope  set  out  on  his  travels 
through  France,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  southern  or  western  towns 
were  left  un visited.  AVhat  would  have  been  Lis  success,  had  not  his 
misapplication  of  funds  been  di.scovered,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  a.d.  1215  there  was  a  great  coun- 
cil held  in  the  church  of  the   Lateran,  at  which   were  present  a  vast 
array  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
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Here  occasion  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Churchmen  of 
exalted  station  iind  influence  to  put  forward  the  claims  which  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  under  King  John  de  Brienne  had  upon 
their  fellow-believers.  The  distress  then  prevailing  was  descril)ed  in 
the  most  telling  language,  and  nothing  which  vehement  address  could 
effect  was  left  undone.  Indeed  so  urgent  were  the  pleadings,  that  to 
crown  all,  Innocent  III.  announced  the  intention  he  entertained  of 
going  forth  himself  to  the  support  of  the  failing  cause. 

There  was  not,  however,  much  aid  forthcoming  from  Western 
Europe.  The  great  support  in  the  earlier  part  of  what  is  reckoned  as 
the  bixth  Crusade  was  Andrew,  King  of  Hungaiy,  the  Duke  Leo- 
pold of  Austria,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  men  of  rank  of  various 
othor  parts  of  Germany.  Besides  this'  army,  several  Bishops  of  Ger- 
many raised  continj^fents,  animated  with  the  wish  to  overthrow  thos« 
unbelievers  who  had  so  long  dealt  hardly  with  their  Christian  friends. 
There  was  a  meeting-place  appointed  for  all  the  levies  to  resort  to — 
Spalatro.  Ships  had  been  provided  to  convey  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. There  was  a  somewhat  lengthened  sojourn  at  Cyprus,  but 
eventually  the  German  force  arrived  at  Acre,  where  it  was  met  by 
recruits  from  several  other  states.  There  was  quickly  a  report  spread 
abroad  of  this  new  arrival,  and  the  country  was  soon  overrun  with 
bodies  of  armed  men  eager  to  obtain  provisions.  One  great  object  of 
ambition  with  the  men  of  this  army — if  army  it  could  be  called — ^was 
to  be  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  having  attained 
that,  many  were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Various  expeditions  were  made  by  these  Crusaders  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  Mount  Tabor,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  but  no  decisive  action 
was  fought,  and  when  the  remnant  of  the  force  had  settled  at  Acre  for 
the  winter  season,   Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the  most 
urgent  supplications,  quitted  the  H61y  Land  and  forsook  his  colleagues 
in  arms.     The  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  movement  by  these  South- 
German  Crusaders  was  not  entirely  useless ;   King  John  took  heart, 
and  began  to  believe  in  more  auspicious  times.     In  various  parts  of 
Palestine  there  were  set  down  forces  to  guard  and  watch  over  important 
stations,  and  early  in  the  year  a.d.  1218,  these  earnest  defenders  were 
cheered  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  knights  and  men  from 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  men  of  a  hardy  and  vigorous  type,  and  enthu- 
siastic in  their  desire  to  free  Palestine  from  Turkish  rule.     Roger  of 
Wendover  asserts  that  this  contingent  had  been  hastened  on  its  course 
by  a  miraculous  sign  : — *  In  the  month  of  May,  on  the  sixth  day  before 
Whitsuntide,  the  province  of  Cologne  was  awakened  to  its  duty  to  the 
Saviour ;  for  at  the  town  of  Bebon,  in  Friesland,  there  appeared  in  the 
sky  the  form  of  the  cross  in  three  places — one  towards  the  north  of  a 
white  colour,  another  towards  the  south  of  a  similar  form  and  colour, 
and  the  third  in   the  middle,  with  the  form  of  the  crucifix,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  suspended  on  it,  with  uplifted  and  extended  arms,  with 
nails  driven  through  the  feet  and  hands,  and  with  the  head  bent  down.' 
This  appearance  also  was  observed  in  other  towns  and  districts. 

When  such  a  powerful  levy  of  earnest  men  were  intent  on  crushing 
the  Turkish  power,  it  is  only  to  be  supposed  that  counsel  would  be 
taken  among  those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  cause ;  and  that 
the  most  promising  plan  suggested  should  be  adopted  and  carried  out. 
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Th  re  TTO        ha  meeting  and  the  determ  nation  come  to  wna  to  eh  ft 

1  e  po  nt    fa  tack  nnd  make  a  ra  d    pon  Egypt  wh    h  was  by  fa    the 

I     t   a  d  m  st  p  odu  t    e   of  tl  o   pro    n    s  under   Tti  k  sb   mle 

I       ai  n    an  1    ts  holy  places  Palest  ne  and  ts    a    ed  spots  muat  be 

1  1    f  II  e  u     1  the  Chnst  ens  had   nfl   ted  su  h  a  cm  h  ng  defeat 

n  th     Tu  ks   that  they  would  gladly    ct  e    from  the    Holy  Land 

alt     etb 

1     tl     month  of  May  ad   1218  the  combned  army   vae  trans 

p<  t  d  to  the  ent  ance  of  the  nver  N  le  and  landed  a  !  ttle  distance 
0     the  p    t  of  Dan  ctta  vh  ch  was  fotind  to  be  st  ongly  fort  lied  oa 

Ian  t  an  1     ell  p     ected  aga  nst  assa  It  from  the  sea.     The  e  was  not 

m  cl  delay  allowed  after  the  amral  of  the  fo   es  and  keen  was  the 


rivalry  between  the  varioua  contingents  for  posta  of  hononr  in  the 
attack.  There  were  repeated  attempts  at  capture,  but  there  were 
failures  frequently,  and  experience  Boon  taught  those  eager  and  im- 
j^otuoiis  men  that  a  place  of  eueh  importance  required  time  and  fit 
iTigines  of  warfare.  At  length,  when  more  powerful  weapons  and  a 
iimre  ingeniously  contrived  mode  of  attack  had  been  provided,  St, 
[lartholomew's  Day  was  fixed  on  as  the  day  for  the  new  venture. 
Every  jiriicaution  was  taken  to  secure  bucccss.  The  unity  of  action, 
above  all  things  bo  indispensable  in  sncli  a  hazardous  ttndertaking, 
was  'iliiaincd  by  the  employment  of  drafts  of  men  from  every  nation 
which  liad  sent  troops,  and  the  courage  of  those  sent  forward  was  kept 
lip  by  the  sounds  of  well-known  words  sung  to  chants  familiar  to  their 

Tlie  Duke  of  Austria  obtained  the  post  of  commander  on  this 
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perilons  expedition,  and  bravely  did  he  persevere  in  the  task,  whilst 
the  contending  forces  were  striving  for  victory.  Besiegers  and  besieged 
fought  with  desperate  courage  throughout  the  whole  day,  till  at  last, 
roused  by  appeals  from  their  leader,  the  Crusaders,  by  one  irresistible 
attack,  forced  back  their  enemies,  and  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
fort.  Great  was  the  joy  at  this  well-earned  success,  which  was  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  had  been  besought  so  earnestly 
by  clergy  of  all  ranks. 


fil^WFf  pppmoiit 


THE  GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 
BY  n.  W.  BURROWS,  B.D.  VICAR  OP  CHRIST  CHURCH,  ST.  PANCRAS,  LONDON 

John,  i.  29. — Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 

sin  of  the  world. 

PROPOSE  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  h3rmns 
of  the  Church.  Many  of  you  have  never  heard  it  sung, 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  an  unauthorised  collection, 
but  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Prayer-book.  Some  of 
you  possibly  have  not  attended  a  church  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  sing  it,  and  have  therefore  only  heard  it  read.  Others  are 
too  young  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  to  that  part  of  the  service  in  which 
it  occurs.  Others  have  not  read  it  for  a  very  sad  reason, — it  occurs 
in  that  part  of  the  Communion  Service  from  which  you  have  voluntarily 
banished  yourselves.  The  hymn  which  I  mean  is  known  by  its  Latin 
title,  Gloria  in  ExceUis, 

Let  us  venture  to  examine  it.  Let  me  first  tell  yon  that  it  is  of  very 
great  antiquity;  has  existed  more  than  1500  years-<-perhaps  1700.  It 
has  not  always  been  a  specially  Eucharistic  hymn.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  now  is,  among  the  early  Christians  it  was,  I  believe,  simply  a 
morning  hymn. 

You  of  course  notice  that  the  first  words  are  the  angels'  chorus,  first 
heard  in  the  air  near  Bethlehem,  that  Christmas  night  when  angels 
hymned  their  new-bom  King.  These  are  the  words  that  re-echo  in  our 
Christmas  hymns  ;  but  they  come  very  suitably  here.  By  our  taking 
them  into  our  mouths  we  exhibit  our  association  with  angels,  we 
claim  fellowship  with  them.  Their  King  is  our  King  ;  their  joy  is  our 
joy ;  what  made  them  glad  makes  us  glad.  The  highest  angels,  the 
most  glorious  archangels,  those  that  stand  next  the  throne,  have  reason 
to  givQ  Him  glory  for  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son ;  and  peace  is  pro- 
claimed for  the  earth.  God  is  reconciled ;  He  can  look  with  pleasure  and 
good-will  on  men,  for  He  looks  with  pleasure  on  the  Son  of  man :  He 
contemplates  the  race  in  Him. 

Little  was  expressed,  but  everything  was  contained,  in  this  short* 
chorus  which  the  war  angels  that  night  appended  to  .the  recitation  in 
which  the  first  angel  announced  the  birth.     And  in  this  hymn  the 
Church  puts  this  angelic  anthem  first,  and  then  proceeds  to  develope  the 
doctrine  implied  in  it — to  base  upon  it  prayer  and  praise. 

Notice  the  warmth,  the  fervour,  the  glow,  the  rapUire  of  the  hymn. 
A  good  critic  says,  <  There  should  be  passion  in  a  hymn,'  and  certainly 
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it  is  here.  Mnrk  the  enthnciasm  of  the  loving  repetition,  as  if  all  forms 
of  adoration  should  be  exhausted,  every  power  of  the  soul  summoned  to 
do  lionour  to  the  great  topic, — *  Wo  i)raisc  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we 
worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Theo,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee.'  It  reminds  one 
of  the  doxologios  of  Scripture, — *  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  tlie  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever.*  *  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty;  for  all  that  is  in  tlie  heaven 
and  in  the  earth  is  Thine.  Tbino  is  tlie  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  Thou  art 
exalted  as  head  over  all.'  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.'  It  seems  to  say,  Worship  Ilim ;  give  Him  thanks  for  what 
He  has  been  to  us;  praise  Him  for  what  He  is  in  Himself.  There  is 
one  Being  AVhom  you  cannot  love  too  much,  C)ne  Who  is  worthy  of  all 
the  devotion  of  which  the  human  Jicart  is  capable.  We  praise  Him 
lor  His  great  glory ;  for  what  He  is ;  for  what  He  has  allowed  us  to 
know  of  His  nature,  and  works,  and  attributes  ;  for  His  glory,  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  essential  holiness,  truth,  justice,  love  of  order  and 
beauty  ;  for  that  which  is  His  truest  glory,  not  so  much  power  and 
knowledge,  though  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  highest 
intelligences  bow  lost  in  adoring  contemplation,  unable  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  outer  covering  of  His  majesty.  This  is  not  His  glory,  so 
much  as  His  mercy,  self-sacrifice,  attention  to  the  lowest,  philanthropy, 
patience,  faithfuhiess. 

Notice  in  this  hymn  a  proof  that  the  early  Christians  worshipped 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God.  Here  is  prayer  plainly  offered  to  Him. 
Here  is  His  proper  Godhead  placed  side  by  side  with  His  manhood. 
He  is  proclaimed  in  the  same  breath  the  Only -begotten  Son  and  the 
Lamb.  The  Lamb,  of  course.  He  could  only  be  in  His  human  nature. 
How  wonderfully  permanent  are  great  utterances!  AVc  read  in  John,  i. 
20,  '  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him  and  saith, 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world  !' 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  all  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baj)ti.st.  He  existed  to  point  out  the  Saviour;  he  represented  the 
law  of  Moses;  he  embodied  Judaism.  The  Mosaic  system  came  to  its 
perfection  in  him;  he  uttered  verbally  what  it  had  been  labouring  to 
express  in  ordinances,  *  Behold  the  Lamb.'  Eccc  Agnus  Dei!  Because 
these  words  were  uttered  by  John,  therefore  they  were  adopted  into  a 
hymn  by  the  early  Christians  ;  that  hymn  was  incorporated  with 
EiichariNtic  offices;  it  has  been  repeated  in  tons  of  thousands  of 
churches  ;  set  to  thrilhng  music  ;  has  prompted,  one  fully  believes, 
millions  of  earnest  prayers ;  has  suggested  those  cherished  embellish- 
ments of  the  Lamb  and  flag — the  x\(j/nus  Dei  which  appears  in  many 
churches. 

Notice  the  form  in  which  the  words  run  in  this  great  and  ancient 
hymn.  It  is  not.  Thou  that  Aa^f  taJccn  awiiy  tlio  >ins  df  the  world;  but, 
Thou  that  takcstj  that  dost  take  away,  that  o,i  taking  away  even  now: 
implying  that  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on  Calvary  is  still  pleaded  in 
heaven  by  the  Saviour's  constant  intercessi«.)n. 

This  is  tsaid  to  have  been  the  hymn  which  the  early  Christians  used 
in  private,  but  it  offers  praise  and   implores  blessings  in  the  plural 
number:  We  bless,  we  prais^;  have  mercy  upon  m5,  receive  our  prayer;  for 
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Christians  are  so  one,  there  is  thnt  communion  -of  saints  that  real 
Christians  have  a  fellowship  with  each  other,  there  is  a  participation 
by  which  the  prayers  and  almsdeeds  of  each  benefit  not  the  individual 
only,  but  the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  part. 

ObseiTC,  too,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  here  set  forth. 
The  hymn  does  not  end  without  carefully  making  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  *  Thou  only  art  holy  ; 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord;  Thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.     Amen.' 

I  need  not  stop  to  show  the  singular  propriety  of  inserting  this 
hymn  into  the  Communion  Office.  Then,  if  ever,  we  are  associated  with 
angels,  and  may  venture  to  take  their  words  into  our  mouths;  then  we 
can  plead  what  they  cannot  urge,  that  the  Lamb  of  God  was  offered 
for  us;  then  is  the  time  to  plead  the  sacrifice  once  offered,  and  for  ever 
commemorated  by  the  Church  on  earth,  and  her  glorided  Head  in 
heaven.  Happily  this  hymn,  like  the  l^ersaiictus,  the  Tc  Deum,  the 
New  Testament  Canticles,  the  Old  Testament  hymns,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add  the  fragments  of  early  Christian  hymns  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  quoted  as  faithful  sayings  by  St.  Paul,  is  not  in  metre, 
and  so  loses  n  :»thing  by  translation,  but  is  as  fresh  and  forcible  in  our  * 
language  as  in  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  poured  forth.  If  we  set  it  to 
music  and  sing  it.  we  are  s-urely  only  putting  music  to  its  right  use, 
and  following  the  example  of  our  Lord  at  the  Paschal  Supper  in  the 
upper  chamber  that  night  when  He  instituted  the  Eucharist;  for 
it  is  written,  *  When  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  to  the 
mount  of  Olives.* 

Dear  brethren,  not  only  this  most  venerable  hymn,  but  all  that  we 

sing,  those  which  are  far  inferior  and  commended  to  us  by  much  less 

authority  should  be  reminders  to  us  to  strive 

*  ever}'  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray/ 

We,  who  are  ass  ciated  at  the  altar  services  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  our  footing  on  this  exalted  level,  to  live  as  those  who  have 
been  brought  very  near  to  Christ.  There  is  a  high  position  for  all  of 
us,  if  we  will  claim  it.  We  belong  to  a  sphere  of  things  which  is 
heavenly  and  spiritual.  We  are  invited  to  have  intercourse  with  God, 
admitted  to  interviews,  despatched  on  errands,  supported  by  Divine 
assistance,  allowed  to  be  intercessors,  to  do  God's  own  work  on  earth; 
Christ  would  fain  carry  on  His  ministry  through  us.  This  is  the 
elevated  order  of  things,  in  which  we  have  been  given  a  place,  which 
persons  catch  a  glimpse  of  on  Sundays  at  Holy  Communion,  at  times 
when  they  are  specially  roused,  but  which  they  drop  out  of  and  forget 
under  the  pressure  of  the  lower  part  of  their  nature.  They  have  to  get 
their  bread,  they  mix  with  unimproving  persons,  they  are  occupied  with 
the  news  of  the  day,  they  read  the  books  which  others  read,  and  sink, 
too  often,  down  into  a  lower  region,  to  which  high,  holy  thoughts,  seem 
very  foreign.  And  as  sure  as  they  do  so  drop  down  the  worst  parts  • 
of  their  character  are  developed:  one  becomes  frivolous,  another  self- 
indulgent,  another  conceited;  heavenly  thmgs  become  less  near  and 
real,  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul  becomes  darkened,  and  they  are  tempted 
to  think  their  former  impressions  were  the  result  of  over-excitement.  . 
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No\y,  dear  brctliren,  we  all  know  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
this  description;  we  know  how  applicable  it  cither  is  now,  or  may 
become.  'SVhat,  then,  can  one  advise  to  those  who  wish  to  be  helped  to 
live  on  the  higher  level,  to  maintain  their  connexion  with  angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  yea,  with  the  Lord 
of  Glory  Himself?  Wo  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  not  to  give  np 
our  employments  in  the  world;  but,  1st,  we  are  to  be  much  in  prayer, 
stated  prayer,  ejacnlatory  prayer.  2nd.  We  should  never  be  contented, 
while  having  much  to  do  with  any  one,  without  connecting  him  with 
divine  things  and  the  world  unseen.  We  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in 
mixing  with  a  person,  day  after  day,  solely  as  a  pleasant  companion,  or 
a  useful  assistant,  without  thinking,  How  is  this  man  related  to  the 
life  to  come  ?  can  I  help  him,  or  he  help  me,  in  heavenly  things  ?  3rd. 
We  must  not  rest  till  the  great  things  of  God  are  the  great  things 
with  us,  till  proportion  is  restored,  till  we  are  very  slightly  interested 
in  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  day,  compared  with  the  interest  we 
take  in  the  things  of  eternity. 

One  might  multiply  suggestions,  but  it  is  better  to  dwell  earnestly 
on  three  than  to  distract  the  attention  with  ujany.  Let  us  plead  for 
grace.  The  Saviour  is  most  desirous  to  convey  to  us  the  benefits  of 
His  passion.  He  longs  to  impart  the  power  of  His  Resurrection. 
This  is  the  reward  He  claims  as  compensation  for  His  infinite 
and  inestimable  sufTerings — the  power  of  becoming  the  good  shepherd, 
the  friend,  teacher,  helj)cr,  moral  trainer,  educator  of  His  people.  This 
is  what  He  would  fain  be  to  each  of  us,  dear  brethren ;  He  knows  what  is 
before  us  in  the  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  tliat  we  have  to  spend 
here,  before  we  pass  away  to  stand  before  Him.  Some  may  have  great 
difficulties,  peculiar  complications,  before  them;  some  be  tried  by  Tery 
extraordinaiy  temjjtations;  others  will  go  through,  on  the  whole,  an 
unmarked  course,  quiet,  ordinary,  one  day  like  another:  but  there  is  a 
plan  for  each,  disci ph'ne  for  each;  each  is  watched  on  two  sides  for  two 
opjiositc  objects:  God  and  good  angels  watch  on  one  side,  burning  to  see 
faults  conquered,  likeness  to  the  Saviour  acquired.  Satan  and  his 
agents  watch  on  the  other  side,  knowing  our  weak  points,  desiring  to 
eflect  an  entrance  at  unguarded  moments,  ready  to  pervert,  misuse, 
wrest,  and  put  to  a  dangerous  use,  each  occurrence.  Life  is  more 
awful,  more  critical  than  we  can  estimate.  The  most  ordinary, 
unmarked,  every-day  existence,  is  making  or  maning  an  immortal  soul 
for  eternity.  TJie  most  peaceful,  gentle  mode  of  terminating  existence 
here;  the  aged  man  who  dies  respected,  whose  friends  say  he  fell 
asleep,  they  liardly  knew  when  he  passed  away — death,  I  say,  imder  any 
circumstances,  if  never  so  gtaitlc,  ushers  into  a  world  full  of  awe.  The 
easiness  of  our  lot  here  should  not  blind  us  to  the  isj^ues  at  stake.  We 
may  live  quiet,  ordinary  lives,  in  easy  times,  but  the  (juestion  is,  What 
comes  after?  where  sliall  we  be  an  hundred  years  hence  ?  0  Lamb  of 
God,  that  takcftt  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  have  nion*y  upon  us. 
lu'ceive  our  iirayrr.  Thou  only  art  h<jly,  but  Thou  an  also  the  fountain 
of  holiness.  Tliuu  canst  impart  holiness  to  us.  Ly  Thy  Cross  and 
Passion,  by  Thy  glorious  I^esurrection,  Agnus  JUti  miiucre  nobis  I  0 
Lamb  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
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Chapter  IV. 

|TTTJEE  years  had  passed.  The  last  one  had  brought  great 
(banpfcs  at  Balfftrd  as  well  as  at  Shcre.  Mt^.  Harris  had 
dii\l,  and  Janet  was  her  father's  housekeeper.  She  had 
received  several  oflfers  of  marriage,  and  had  been  pressed 
to  accept  one  very  good  one  ;  but  she  refused  them  all, 
an  I  at  la?t  her  father  gave  up  urging  her,  although  ho  became  more 
anl  mon*  determined  not  to  alluw  any  recognised  engagement  with 
G'jrire  Wharton.  Yet  they  were  t me  to  each  other.  Each  knew  that 
thoir  afloction  was  unchanged  ;  but  there  were  no  meetings  on  the  sly, 
no  clandestino  correspondence,  only  a  mutual  understanding,  and  a 
firmer  clasp  of  the  hand  at  parting. 

^Ir.  Harris  tlionght  he  had  shown  his  wisdom  and  discretion  in 
the  aiVair,  for  things  were  not  going  well  with  George,  and  his  capital, 
which  onght  to  have  enalded  him  to  tide  over  bad  times,  was  seriously 
reduced  by  the  sums  he  had  had  to  pay  out  on  Frank's  account. 
Annie  Wharton  was  well  married,  and  Alice  was  a  good  deal  with 
her.  IMary  was  still  at  home,  and  Walter  also,  for  he  was  of  use  to 
his  broth-r,  who  had  found  no  other  opening  for  him. 

Sometimes  George  looked  forward  in  despair.  Tlie  years  seemed 
to  go  by  so  slowly,  and  each  day  and  hour  were  so  charged  with  care. 
But  all  this  while  bis  character  and  Janet's  were  deepening.  life 
was  no  longer  very  bright  and  sunshiny  to  them,  but  it  had  its 
gleams  of  happiness.  Mr.  Marshall  was  still  their  true  friend.  He 
knew  how  matters  stood  with  them,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  their  cros.<  lighter  by  showing  them  the  way  to  bear  it. 

One  night  the  Rector  was  startled  by  a  visit  from  George 
Wharton.  lie  looked  haggard  and  careworn,  and  his  handsome 
face  had  many  lines,  which  time  alone  is  supposed  to  make.  ■ 

*  Well,  George,  nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ?' 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  that  I  should  like  your  advice  about/  replied 
George.     *  Can  you  spare  me  half-an-hour  ?' 

*  Certainly,  and  more  if  you  want  it.  It  is  not  any  fresh  trouble 
about  Frank,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  soiry  to  say  it  is ;  and  much  worse  than  before.  In 
fjjct,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  tiiat  my  pro-spects  are  quite  ruined.  I  am 
bankrupt  if  I  do  this  for  Frank.* 

*  '.riien  certainly  you  must  not  do  it.  Have  you  not  to  think  of 
yonr  sisters  and  of  Walter  ?' 

*  But  n^fusing  to  do  it  will  disgrace  him  utterly.' 

Then  Georgn  proceocu-d  to  detail  the  circumstances  ;  how  Frank's 
vi<*ious  habits  had  involved  him  in  debt,  and  how  he  had  come  down 
to-day  declaring  that  he  must  and  would  have  this  sum  of  money. 

*  1  say  again,  George,  that  you  hare  no  right  whatever  to  Taise 
money  for  such  a  purpose.  As  it  is,  you  have  crippled  yourself  for 
him,  and  I  can  say  confidently  that  j'our  father  would  not  have  wished 
von  and  tli"  irirls  t^)  be  bcL^'-'arcd  hv  Frank's  selfishness.  You  must 
^ivf  l.ini  to  uii-lerstand  that  the  farm  will  not  bear  it;  and  even  if 
y«>ii  wi  re  :il»l<'  1  >  do  what  ho  ask?*,  the  only  ellect  would  be  to  make 
him  more  rei'Ul«. -s  than  ever.' 

*  I  told  him  1  should  come  and  ask  your  advice,'  said  George,  *  and 
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I  will  act  npon  it.     He  has  threatened  suicide,  and  it  was  that  that 
made  me  dread  the  responsibilitj  of  refasing.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  need  fear  that,'  replied  the  rector ;  '  there  are 
many  ways  of  bullying;  and  a  threat  like  that  is  one  of  them.* 

*  I  am  not  sure,'  said  George ;'  he  is  in  a  yery  reckless  and  des- 
perate state  of  mind.' 

<  Tell  him  you  will  talk  it  oyer  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  is  too 
late  to-night.' 

*  No,  I  cannot  do  that ;  I  promised  to  say  o^e  way  or  the  other 
when  I  went  back  to-night,  and  I  expect  he  will  meet  me  at  the  stile.' 

^  I  will  walk  as  far  as  that  with  you,'  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  stile!  Janet's  stile, — the  spot  so  associated  with  all  the  hap- 
piness of  past  years  that  George  could  hardly  bear  to  go  oyer  it  now, 
and  yet  he  often  did,  for  it  was  his  nearest  way  to  the  rectory  as  well 
as  to  the  Tillage.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  two  did  not  speak 
as  they  walked.  George  looked  back  at  the  lights  in  Mr.  Harris's 
house  with  a  deep  and  bitter  craving.  He  was  being  continually 
more  and  more  separated  from  Janet  even  though  the  years  were 
fewer  that  remained  of  his  bondage.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Harris  kept 
an  eye  to  eyerything,  and  though  he  was  most  kind  to  him  in  matters 
which  concerned  his  business,  he  was  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Harris 
thought  that  he  was  not  prospering.  If  money  transactions  took 
place  between  them,  he  would  beg  George  not  to  hurry  himself  about 
the  payment ;  or,  if  the  debt  were  on  his  side,  he  would  pay  it  instantly, 
as  if  money  were  a  great  object  to  George,  as  indeed  it  was.  And  he 
seldom  asked  him  to  his  house. 

To-night  poor  George  felt  the  chasm  between  himself  and  Janet 
more  than  ever.  Disgrace  or  ruin,  one  or  the  other,  must  come  upon 
his  family^  for  Frank's  misdeeds  could  not  be  kept  secret  in  any  case. 

His  notion  that  Frank  might  meet  them  at  the  stile  was  correct, 
but  Frank  had  not  noticed  that  George  had  a  companion.  They  were 
walking  on  turf  and  in  silence,  and  the  night  was  dark.  Frank  sat  on 
the  stile  smoking,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move.  * 

*  Well  ? '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  suppose  your  sanctified  parson  advises 
you  to  throur  the  over  ?  Of  course  he  does.  You  were  an  ass  to  go  to 
him,  George.  And  you  needn't  have  done  it  either,  ioT  1  have  been 
thinking  that  I've  got  a  right  to  the  money.' 

*  What  right,  pray  ?'  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

Frank  was  a  very  little  taken  aback ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said  in  an  ill-tempered  voice  that  he  didn't  know  that  any- 
body would  think  it  worth  while  to  listen. 

'  I  had  no  intention  of  listening  or  of  hiding  from  you,  Frank. 
Nor  was  it  George  s  request  that  I  should  come.  But  I  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  your  family,  and  I  know  that  you  have  already  had 
more  than  your  legal  share  of  your  father's  property.  For  a  few 
months  longer,  that  is,  till  you  are  of  age,  George  must  give  you 
lodging  at  Shere.  But  he  is  not  bound,  nor  ought  he  to  do  more 
than  that.  How  dare  you  go  on  spending  and  living  in  sinful  extrava- 
gance when  he  is  denying  Wmself  in  every  way  for  you  all  ?' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  a  way  out  of  life  wh^n  it  isn't  worth 
having,'  said  Fnuik,  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe.  '  One  doesn't 
fancy  it,  but  it  may  be  the  beist  thing.' 
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'It  is  easy  to  say  that/  said  the  rector;  'but  tvliat  comes  after 
self-murder  ?     How  do  you  expect  to  pass  that  other  life  ? ' 

'  I  only  hope  there  isn*t  another.     I  am  sure  one  is  enough.' 

'  I  cannot  allow  you  to  talk  in  this  way,  Frank,  you  who  had  a 
gentle,  good  mother,  and  as  religious,  upright  a  father  as  erer  man 
had.     How  have  you  got  to  this  pitch  of  reckless  wickedness  ?' 

'  What  pitch  ? '  said  the  young  man.  '  Of  course  George  makes 
mo  out  to  be  a  blackguard:   it  suits  his  purpose.' 

'  I  judge  only  from  what  I  have  heard  you  say  to-night,*  replied  Mr. 
^[arshall.  '  But  your  whole  conduct  bears  me  out  in  what  I  saj. 
You  have  already  robbed  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  would  be 
willing  to  beggar  them  if  you  could.* 

'  Have  you  got  anything  more  to  say  ?*  said  Frank  insolently, 
'  because  if  not,  I  think  Til  go  to  bed.  I  am  not  used  to  such  late 
hours,  you  know.     Good-bye.' 

And  he  walked  off  towards  Shore,  calling  to  George  that  he  had 
better  not  come  with  him,  he  was  much  too  wicked. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  greatly  afraid  of  a  quarrel,  and  waited  for  a  few 
moments ;  but  Frank  walked  quickly  on,  and  iJiey  were  soon  out  of 
hearing. 

When  Frank  reached  his  own  door,  he  turned  sharply  round  upon 
George  and  said, — 

'  Do  you  mean  to  do  it  for  me  or  not?' 

'  No,  Frank,  I  cannot ;  I  have  the  others  to  think  about.* 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say.  Not  yourself  and  Janet  Harris  at  all,  of  coarse. 
One  word  for  them,  and  two  for  yourself.' 

'  You  can  say  that  if  you  like,'  replied  George ;  '  when  I  see  that  a 
thing  is  right  I  am  not  likely  to  give  in  just  for  sneers  and  taunts. 
And  I  tell  you  again,  Frank,  that  I  have  got  hardly  any  ready  money. 
I  should  have  to  get  into  debt,  and  that  I  will  not  do,  if  I  can  help  it. 
Times  are  bad  enough  without  that.' 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you'll  live  to  repent  it.' 

And  they  separated  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  Frank 
had  gone.  He  had  left  the  house  at  dawn  of  day,  and  had  be^  seen 
at  the  Railway  Station. 

A  fortnight  after  this  the  papers  had  startling  accounts  of  a 
forgery,  so  cleverly  managed  that  as  yet  no  clue  could  be  found  to  it. 
But  ike  clue  was  plain  enough  to  the  family  at  Shere.  They  knew 
the  name  of  the  firm  which  had  been  robbed,  and  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing wanting  to  the  chain  of  evidence  which  convicted  Frank.  But 
as  yet  he  was  not  discovered,  and  this  trouble  was  one  which  Mary 
entreated  might  not  even  be  told  to  the  rector. 

*  He  can  do  no  good  at  present,  George,*  she  said;  *  and,  after  all, 
we  have  no  right  to  accuse  our  own  brother,  for  we  do  not  know  that 
it  was  he  who  did  it.' 

^  I  feel  as  if  I  might  have  prevented  it,'  said  George;  ^  it  is  that 
that  weighs  upon  me.' 

^  But  you  could  not  tell  that  this  was  coming ;  and  besides,  it  is 
not  as  if  you  were  rich.  Do  you  not  sometimes  tliink,  dear,  that 
you  had  better  give  up  Shere  altogether  ? '  said  his  sister,  thnidly, 
as  she  drew  closer  to  the  desk  where  George  sat  over  his  papers  and 
accounts. 
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'  J  have  many  times  thought  so,'  replied  George;  'we  are  keeping 

it  on  at  a  rainouB  lose,  and  if  we  have  another  harvest  Eeason  like  the  last, 
I  might  not  give  it  op  so  creditably  as  I  shoald  if  I  gave  it  up  now. 
But  of  course,  you  know,  Mary,  that  Shere  is  not  all  I  should  give  up. 
I  should  be  looked  upon  bb  a  ruined  man,  and  liir,  Harris  would  pro- 
bably for  bid  Janet  to  marry  me,  even  though  for  my  sake  she  hag 
refused  wealthy  and  happy  homes.     It  is  hard  to  give  up  one's  only 


bright  spot  in  life.  But  it  must  go  if  necessaT}-.  I  foresaw  this  the 
moment  I  heard  mj  father's  will  read.  I  knew  that  even  then  it  was 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet;  and  since  that  we  have  had  Frank's  debts, 
bad  seasons,  and  higher  wages  to  pay  the  men.  Thank  God  I  we  have 
kept  a  good  name  till  now ;  but  how  long  will  that  1a£t  V 

'  It  can  never  be  lost,'  said  Mary ;  '  even  if  Frank  were  found  gniltj 
of  all  this  to-morrow,  it  could  not  drag  us  down.  Everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  knows  what  you  are,  and  what  he  is.' 

'  Still,  it  does  not  alter  our  cir  cam  stances.  And  as  I  have  now  a 
chance  of  getting  Walter  out,  I  think  I  might  do  it  without  injustice 
to  anybody  bnt  you,  Mary.' 

'Uel  Why,  was  I  not  the  first  to  think  that  we  girls  ought 
to  he  earning  onr  own  living  ?  I  only  stayed  because  I  was  of 
nae  here.    I  will  willingly  get  a  situation ;  don't  let  that  weigh  on   yon 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  shonld  have  done  without  you.  You  have 
t>e«n  the  gretteat  comfort  to  mo.     There  is  one  tiling,  Mar^,  L  «h«.\\ 
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At  first  sight  and  sonnd  the  Benedicite  seems,  however,  almost 
more  a  hymn  of  praise  than  the  Te  Deumj  hecause  erery  verse  end» 
with  blessing  and  praise ;  but  if  we  think  over  its  histoiy,  which  gives 
it  its  true  spirit,  we  shall  see  it  quite  differently.  The  Te  Deum  was 
written  on  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  for  the  Church  at  laige;  the 
Benedicite  commemorates  a  time  of  great  danger  and  affliction. 

Thus  our  Church  chiefly  uses  the  Benedicite  as  a  fit  canticle  for 
times  of  humiliation,  as  Advent  and  Lent,  for  is  it  not  right  that  when 
wo  are  in  an  especial  manner  humbling  ourselves  before  God,  and 
contemplating  the  judgments  and  afflictions  which  we  deserve,  we 
should  cry  to  Him  in  ihe  words  of  those  whom  His  merciful  hand  and 
presence  saved  in  deep  affliction  and  danger  V 

Besides  this  there  is  another  thought  which  we  must  keep  in  mind 

ns  we  think  of  the  Benedicite,  and  that  is,  that  the  *■  three  holy  children* 

were  suffering  for  righteousness^  sake,  and  that  whenever  that  is  our 

liery  furnace,  we  arc  the  most  sure  of  the  care  of  the  '  faithful  Creator.' 

And  now,  though  the  ^  Song  of  the  Three  Children'  is  ended,  we  see 

in  the  Prayer-book  that  there  are  yet  added  to  it  the  two  verses  called 

*  the  Gloria,*  which  we  also  repeat  after  the  other  canticles  and  after 

the  Psalms. 

'  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.' 

Here  comes  then  at  last  as  it  were  the  sweet  chiming  of  churoh-bells, 
which  gives  life  to  the  story. 

We  have  lingered  long  on  the  hill,  looking  from  it  upon  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  and  the  signs  of  the  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  we  have 
thought  that  Qod  is  wise,  and  great,  and  good,  and  worthy  to  be 
praised  and  magnified  for  evermore ;  but  now  comes  something  like  that 
light  and  music  which  once  broke  upon  the  Eastern  night  with  good 
tidings  and  showed  God  to  man  in  the  light  of  love. 

For  people  sometimes  say  of  the  Benedicite  that  however  beautiful 
it  may  be,  still  it  is  not  a  Christian  hymn,  because  it  does  not  point  to 
man's  redemption,  or  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world;  but  the  Gloria  comes  and  teaches  us  that  He  is  indeed 
there  and  visible  to  *  pure  eyes  and  Cliristian  hearts.* 

The  sun  brings  out  the  leaves  which  were  sleeping  in  the  branches, 
and  when  it  shines  on  the  colourless  water-drops  it  makes  the  rainbow; 
— the  Gloria  here  is  like  the  sunshine.  It  shows  us  the  glory  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  It  tells  us  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were 
in  the  beginning,  when  God  *  created  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth,'  and 
all  things  were  made  by  Christ,  the  Word ;  and  the  *  Spirit  of  Qod 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  *  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth:  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord, 
hy  Whom  all  things  were  made:  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  and 
(iiver  of  life.' 

Beautiful  and  thankful  as  the  Benedicite  is  all  along,  a  little  of  the 
darkening  sadness  of  the  fall  runs  through  it  until  it  is  suddenly  lighted 
up  by  these  verses  which  tell  of  the  Redemption, 

It  begins   where  we  begin   our   Creed  and  where  God  begins 

His  Bible,  with  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  it  ends 

where  also  the  Creed  and  the  Bible  end,  with  the  Resurrection  of 

the  body  and  the  life  everlasting,  for  that  is  the  thought  wrapped 
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np  in  tbe  words  of  the  Gloria,  *  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  eyer  shall  be,  world  without  end.' 

Bot  the  hymn  itself  says  more  than  simply, '  Bless,  praise,  and 
magnify  the  Lord;'  it  also  says  that  the  praise  is  to  be '  for  ever.*  We 
know  what '  for  ever '  most  mean  for  the  angels,  but  what  does  it  mean 
for  earth  and  her  firmament  ? 

For  we  are  told  that  earth,  rich  and  beantifal  earth,  after  ages  of 
careful  creation  and  preservation,  is  at  length  to  be  destroyed :  *  The 
earth  also,  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.'  But 
this  need  not  startle  us,  since  we  know  that  our  bodies,  which  are  as 
perfect  as  earth,  and  still  more  wonderful  than  earth,  and  far  more  pre- 
cious in  (Sod's  sight,  are  to  be  destroyed  at  death. 

But  then,  what  does  destruction  mean  ?  For  God  does  not  so  destroy 
His  works  as  to  blot  them  out  of  creation.  No;  He,  as  it  were, 
pulls  down  one  temple,  and  with  its  stones  builds  up  another.  Out  of 
the  natural  body  which  He  crumbles  into  dust  He  forms  a  spiritual 
body,  which  shall  endure,  as  He  makes  it,  <  for  ever.'  '  Though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  G^.' 

So  destruction  of  the  body  means  only  pulling  down  to  rebuild. 
The  same  law  rules  earth.  Here  is  a  homely  example  :  A  man  cuts 
down  a  tree,  and  he  brings  home  a  log  and  throws  it  on  his  hearth,  and 
his  children  laugh  round  it,  counting  the  sparks  that  fly  from  it ;  until, 
by-and>by,  it  has  all  vanished  in  sparks  and  smoke,  all  but  one  little 
handful  of  white  ashes.  So  the  log  of  wood  has  become  air  and  ashes; 
it  is  still  something,  and  you  can  neither  destroy  the  air  nor  the  ashes, 
though  the  last  you  may  scatter  to  the  winds,  or  trample  under  foot,  or 
dig  into  the  ground.  God  knows  where  to  lay  His  hand  upon  eVcry 
atom  of  that  log  of  wood,  and,  if  He  pleased,  He  could  call  all  the 
atoms,  and  make  them  a  log  of  wood  again.  Its  destruction  was  only 
the  dust  returning  to  the  dust,  and  the  life  returning  to  the  Giver. 

So  we  feel  that  whatever  may  be  God's  purpose  concerning  the 
earth  which  He  has  made,  He  will  not  blot  It  out  of  creation,  but  even 
through  fire  will  give  it  a  new  life. 

It  is  past  our  understanding  how  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  after 
they  have  become  dust  again,  shall  still  again  be  called  forth  the  very 
same  bodies  from  dust,  never  more  to  die ;  but  so  it  is  to  be,  and  some 
of  them,  we  are  told,  will  be  raised  up  new  and  glorious ;  so,  too,  per- 
haps, out  of  her  ashes,  purified  by  fire,  God  may  make  that '  new  earth,' 
wluch  is  to  be  sinless  and  eternal. 

There  is  that  beautiful  thought  in  the  Psalm  which  bids  earth  re- 
joice before  God,  because  He  is  coming  to  judge  it:  ^  Let  the  floods 
clap  their  hands  ;  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together  before  the  Lord  :  for 
He  Cometh  to  judge  the  earth.'  As  if  earth  were  looking  for  some- 
thing better  than  destruction  in  that  day;  as  if — having  gone  step  by 
step  with  us  since  our  creation,  'very  good'  when  man  was  very  good, 
thorn  and  thistle  springing  up  side  by  side  with  our  pain  and  toil — she 
were  at  last  to  be  concerned  in  our  final  redemption  and  happiness. 
'  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.'  But  what  does  *  for 
ever'  mean  for  man?  It  reaches  on  with  perfect  certainty  to  the 
Eesurrection  Day.  This  is '  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,'  of  which 
we  speak  in  the  Creed  after  we  have  said,  '  I  look  for  the  te&TVTT^\x^\^ 
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of  tlic  dead.'  *  The  life  everlasting/  which  is  to  follow  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.' 

Of  course,  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  dark  side  also  to  the 
picture  of  the  world  to  come;  a  resurrection  to  eternal  misery  as  well 
as  a  resurrection  to  eternal  joy;  when  the  lost  * 50  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment:  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.'  But  the  Bene- 
dicite  points  us  to  the  resurrection  of  joy  and  praise:  when  the  Spirits 
and  Souls  of  the  Righteous,  who  have  been  resting,  with  all  the 
redeemed  of  earth,  will  stand  together,  and  God  will  bestow  the 
crowns,  and  kingdoms,  and  rewards,  and  speak  to  each  the  blessed 
welcome;  and  the  gates  of  the  golden  city  of  our  *  new  earth'  will  be 
thrown  open,  and  we  go  in  and  begin  the  grand  new  life  together. 

AVhcn,  therefore,  we  say,  *  0  ye  Children  of  Men,  bless  ye  the  Lord; 
praise  Ilim,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever,'  we  mean  that  we,  our  actual 
selves,  real  human  beings,  body  and  soul,  nud  not  beings  which  once 
were  human,  are  to  praise  Ilim  in  the  life  that  knows  no  ending. 

*  I  believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  body '  are  the  words  of  our 
Creed.  *  The  Body,'  *  Tlie  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life,'  are  the  words  of  Holy  Communion. 

The  Benedicite  spoaks  its  fullest  and  grandest  meaning  when  it  thus 
tells  us  that  the  very  same  human  being  that  praises  Glod  now  will 
praise  Him  in  eternity:  *  Myself  and  not  another.' 

This  is  the  happy  and  beautiful  lesson  which  our  Lord  taught  us 
when  He  came  back  to  us  a  Man,  in  the  same  body  which  His  friends 
remembered  well,  and  sat  at  tuble  with  them,  and  walked  with  them, 
and  was  just  the  same  Friend  and  Master  as  of  old. 

And  thus  our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  say  *  Thy  kingdom  come,'  for 
all  His  people  in  earth  and  heaven  look  forward  to  the  Resurrection  Day 
as  the  crowning  time  of  all  their  joy. 

One  of  the  beautiful  Easter  Sunday  Psalms  has  these  words:  *  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise.  Awake  up,  my  glory,  awake,  lute  and  harp ;  I 
myself  will  awake  right  early.' 

Here  is  an  allegory  on  the  eternity  of  praise.  For  'glory'  is  used, 
as  we  know,  to  mean  speech.  David's  *  glory'  was,  indeed,  his  gift  of 
song,  and  he  knew  that  should  awake  up — *  I  myself,'  the  same  that  fell 
asleep  in  faith  —  and  renew  his  gl«ad  song  on  the  resurrection  morning. 

This  then  is  the  thought  to  which  the  hymn  has  all  along  l»een 
pointing;  on  and  on  to  the  resurrection  of  that  which  is  perishing, 
reminding  us  that  the  praises  raised  now  in  the  midst  of  trial,  will 
continue  when  our  lives  dow  on  in  one  ha})py  Benedicite  *  For  ever.' 


|IIE  Count  of  R(»thcnburg  was  returning  from  a  crusade 
on  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  him.  As  he  was  passing 
through  Spessart  forest,  one  of  his  servants  said  to  him 
that  a  hermit  dwelt  hereabouts,  who  was  renowned  for 
being  a  very  wise  man,  and  whose  advice  was  nought  for 
on  all  great  emergencies.  The  Count  determined  to  pay  this  wise  man 
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a  visit ;  and  the  same  servant  gaided  his  master  along  the  forest-path 
to  the  hermitage. 

They  found  the  recluse  hending  over  a  thick  hook. 

*  God  be  with  you,  most  pious  and  wise  father,'  said  the  Count  to 
him.  *  Tell  me  what  good  thing  you  have  learned  out  of  that  book, 
which  you  are  so  eagerly  reading.* 

*  That  I  will  willingly  tell  you,*  replied  the  old  man;  *  but  a  great 
lord  like  you  will  not  ask  me  to  give  him  the  fruit  of  my  many  years' 
study  for  nothing.' 

*  Do  you  demand  money  for  it?'  asked  the  Count,  surprised;  *you, 
who  require  so  little,  you  cannot  spend  it  here  in  this  deep  forest? 
The  people  whom  you  advise  and  help  surely  bring  you  all  you  need.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  the  hermit,  with  a  smile,  *  they  are  not  people  like 
you  who  come  to  me  every  day ;  and  for  many,  a  florin  is  the  best 
advice  or  piece  of  wisdom  which  I  can  give  them  ;  and  to  you  it  docs 
not  make  much  difference  to  take  a  hundred  florins  out  of  your  purse. 
If  you  really  consider  me  to  be  wise  and  pious,  you  know  that  your 
money  will  be  well  employed.' 

'  A  hundred  florins  are  a  great  deal,'  thought  the  Count ;  but  he 
reflected  that^he  had  taken  much  booty  in  the  expedition,  and  that  he 
might  learn  something  which  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  him. 
So  he  ordered  the  sum  to  be  given  to  the  hermit. 

He  thanked  him,  and  said, — 

'  Now  yon  shall  know  what  I  have  learned  from  this  book.  It  is^ 
"  Whatever  ycu  do  oonsider  the  end,^^ ' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  *  exclaimed  the  Count. 

*  Not  all,'  replied  the  old  man,  *  but  that  is  the  best.' 

The  men  in  the  Count's  suite  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder)  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  their  laughter.  They  thought  it  was  a  sharp 
trick  that  the  hermit  had  been  playing  off  on  the  Count,  by  which  )^ 
had  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  well-known  proverb.  AxiA, 
the  Comit's  page  said  impudently  to  the  hermit, — 

'  If  I  had  gone  to  my  nurse  she  could  have  told  me  the  same,  and 
would  not  have  wanted  anything  for  her  information  either.' 

But  the  Count  was  thoughtful. 

*  It  is  true  that  every  one  knows  the  proverb,'  he  said  ;  *  but  what 
is  said  every  day  is  little  heeded.  I  have  paid  dearly  for  it,  so  I  will 
esteem  it  highly,  and  remember  it  at  all  times.' 

When  he  arrived  at  his  castle  he  had  the  words  written  over  all 
his  doors, — *  Whatever  you  do  consider  the  end,''  It  was  engraven, 
too,  on  the  rim  of  his  drinking-cup,  and  might  be  read  on  all  the  vessels 
which  served  for  his  daily  t^se. 

Some  time  after  the  Count  took  a  chill  when  he  was  out  hunting, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever.  The  physician  came,  felt  his  pulse, 
and  said  he  would  prepare  for  him  a  cooling  drink  which  would  quickly 
relieve  him.  He  went  away,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  black  bottle, 
the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  mixed  with  the  drink.  A  servant 
handed  the  doctor  the  Count's  drinking-cup ;  he  took  it  in  his  left 
hand,  the  black  bottle  in  his  right;  but  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
stood  staring  at  the  goblet,  without  pouring  a  drop  into  it.  After  some 
time  he  put  the  cup  down  on  the  table,  put  the  bottle  into  his  bosonii 
and  was  about  to  hurry  away. 
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The  Connt,  who  bad  watched  him,  called  ont  to  him,  and  asked 
the  reason  of  his  strange  behavionr.  Tlie  phjsician  said  that  it  had 
Huddenl J  struck  bim  that  he  had  amoDg  his  drugs  a  better  renwdj.and 
that  be  was  going  to  fetch  it.  Bat  he  stuttered  out  the  words  irith  lo 
much  embarrassment  that  the  Connt  doubted  of  their  troth. 

'  Wlmt  did  that  black  bottle  contain,  then  ?'  the  Count  asked,        V 

The  phjsidan  repeated  some  incomprehenBible  Latin  name. 

'  That  ia  a  harmless  remedy,  is  it  noil-"  inquired  the  Const  fnrtiier. 

'  Certainly,' was  the  reply;  hut  uttered  in  a  tone  of  still  greater 
embarrassment. 

'  Well,  then,  let  me  drink  it — or  drink  it  jourself,'  ordered  the 

Then  the  physician  threw  himself  at  the  Count's  feet,  covered  his 
face  nith  his  hands,  and  confessed,  sobbing,  that  he  was  plotting  evil 
against  his  master;  and  that  the  bottle  contained  a  fearful  poisou. 

The  Count  had  a  half-brother,  with  whom  ho  bad  lived  in  enmity 
for  a  long  time;  latterly  there  had  been  open  hostility  between  them. 
It  was  he  who  had  persnaded  tlie  physician  to  do  this  evil  deed,  so 
that  the  property  might  come  to  him — the  younger  brother. 

^is  the  dogfor  now  confessed ;  and  he  added  tliat  it  was  .the 
words  on  the  edge  of  tho  cup — '  Whatever  you  do  consider  the  end' — 
that  had  stmck  bim,  and  brought  him  to  reflect  on  the  sin  he  was 
about  to  commit,  and  to  abandon  his  evil  design. 

Kow  the  Count  sent  for  his  page,  and  asked  him,< — 

'  Hare  I  paid  too  dearly  for  the  adrice  of  the  good  hermit  ? ' 

J.  F.  C!. 
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IT  was  not  long  after  this  victory 
had  been  gained  at  Damietta  that 
news  camo  to  the  Cmsadcrs  of  the  death 
of  Saphadin,  whose  kiugdom  had  been 
virtually  governed  some  years  by  his 
sons,  Coradin  and  Cornel.  Camel,  who 
had  ruled  in  Egypt,  was  unpopular ;  and 
'  so  disaffected  wore  his  subjects,  that 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Saphadin 
he  fled  for  safety  to  a  retired  spot  in 
Arabia. 

King  John  do  Bricnne,  who  had 
good  reason  to  entertain  hopes  of 
further  snccesses,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Crusading 
forces  dmndle  away  rapidly.  Many  who  had  been  enthusiastic,  baring 
gained  a  partial  advantage,  wore  eager  to  return  homo.  This  desertion 
seemed  likely  to  break  up  the  whole  army,  bat  tbe  report  spreading 
that  the  important  fortress  of  Damietta  had  been  secured,  recruits 
came  qnickly  to  tho  assistance  of  the  besiegers  from  nearly  wer^ 
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Eoropcan  state.  Italy  sent  a  numerous  levy,  and  with  them  Pclagins, 
bishop  of  Albano,  and  Robert  de  Courcon,  who  had  retrieved  his 
character,  and  had  been  again  favoured  by  tho  Pope.  The  Count  of 
Nevers  came,  brinjLcing  with  him  from  France  a  large  body  of  eager 
troops  and  several  bishops.  From  England  also  there  came  a  goodly 
array  of  Earls  and  followers, —  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester ;  Sayer  of  Win- 
chester ;  AVilliam  of  Arundel ;  William  Longespee,  of  Salisbury ; 
Willi  Jim  de  Harcourt,  and  Oliver,  son  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
Earl  of  March  also  set  out  with  a  further  reinforcement. 

For  a  time  these  various  contingents  were  unemployed,  but  early  in 
the  year  a.d.  1219  an  attack  was  settled  on.  Though  the  fort  at 
Damietta  had  been  taken  months  before,  the  town  had  not  been  gained, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  object  in  view  in  the  coming  struggle.  A 
rebellion  occurring  amongst  the  Turks  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Christians  were  commencing  the  assault,  an  easy  victory  was  obtained ; 
and  though  on  the  restoration  of  order  the  Turks  often  attempted  to 
dislodge  the  Cnisaders,  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

It  was  when  affairs  were  in  this  state  that  the  Turks  offered  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  their  enemies  upon  these  terms, —  that  they 
would  restore  to  the  Christians  the  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  that  they 
would  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  would  hand  over  the 
Holy  City  and  all  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  towns,  to 
be  retained  for  tlie  use  of  pilgnms  to  Mecca.  The  English,  French, 
and  Italians  were  eager  to  accept  these  terms,  but  the  Legate  of  the 
Pope  refused  to  listen  to  such  proposals.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be 
done  but  to  continue  the  war.  On  November  .5th,  Damietta  was 
wholly  takeq,  but  pestilence  and  famine  had  rendered  the  place  unin- 
habitable. John  de  Brienne  was  declared  King  over  this  newly  acquired 
town.  The  Turks  were  now  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  Damietta,  and 
retreated  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  leaving  other  towns  as  an  easy 
prey  to  the  invaders.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Legate  became  so 
intolerable  tliat  King  John  returned  to  I^alestine,  and  many  of  the 
leading  barons  also  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  march  to  Cairo  was  now  proposed,  but  the  army  was  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  celebrated  canal  of  Ashmoun.  Waiting  in  front  of  this 
barrier,  there  was  time  for  the  Christians  to  think  of  the  hazards  of  the 
ta^k  they  had  taken  in  hand,  and  for  the  Turks  to  collect  as  large  an 
army  as  would  be  sufficient  to  contend  with  the  Crusaders.  King  John 
had  now  returned  and  taken  command  of  the  expedition,  and  to  him 
came  new  offers  of  peace,  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  formerly 
given.  Again  the  hopes  of  the  Crusaders  were  frustrated  by  the  over- 
bearing Legate,  and  peace  refused. 

The  Christians  had  now,  on  refusing  peace  again,  to  submit  to  a 
defeat  of  an  overwhelming  character.  Whilst  encamped  before  the 
canal,  the  river  Nile  harl  risen,  and  sluices  having  been  oi>cned,  the 
camp  was  soon  inundated, —  there  was  simply  no  escape.  Fuller  says 
here,  *  See  an  army  of  G0,000  as  the  neck  of  one  man,  stretched  on 
the  block,  and  waiting  the  fatal  stroke.'  Damietta  had  now  to  be 
given  up  as  a  ransom  for  their  lives,  and  the  expedition  tlius  failing, 
most  of  the  Crusaders  returned  home  to  Europe,  and  King  John  and 
his  companions  hastened  to  Acre,  after  having  agreed  to  keep  the  peace 
for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
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But  though  there  was  this  check  hi  this  Crusade,  it  was  not  yet  st 
an  end.  The  Emperor  Fredericl:  II.  having  often  promised  to  go  to 
tlie  aid  of  the  Christians,  had  married  lole,  or  as  some  call  her,  Yiolante, 
the  only  daughter  of  King  John  do  Brienne,  and  received  as  dowry  on 
his  marriage  the  Kingdom  of  .lemsakMu.  Honorias,  the  Pope  who  had 
sncceeded  Innocent,  pressed  the  Emperor  to  fulfil  his  pledge.  Hono- 
rius  died  without  seeing  Frederick  depart.  Gregory  IX.  again  urged 
the  claim  upon  the  Emperor.  In  August,  a.d.  1227,  the  army  was 
assembled  at  Brundusium,  and  was  despatched  to  Palestine,  but  the 
Emjieror  falling  ill  on  the  voyage  returned  home.  The  year  after 
Frederick  again  set  out,  and  arrived  at  Acre  in  August  a.d.  1228. 
News  soon  came  that  Frederick  was  under  a  ban  of  excommunication, 
and  thus  few  were  found  to  join  him.  In  spite  of  all  Papal  inlQuence, 
however,  Frederick,  though  shamefully  treated,  obtained  for  the  Christ- 
ians from  the  Turks  wonderfully  favourable  terms  of  peace.  For  ten 
years  the  Christians  and  Turks  were  to  be  as  friends;  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  other  towns,  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
Christians.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  to  be  given  up,  and  prayers 
might  be  said  by  the  Christians  in  the  Temple.  Tliough  he  had  per- 
formed this  admirable  service  for  them  without  shedding  blood,  some 
of  his  own  faith  offered  to  betray  him  to  the  Turks.  On  Easter  Day, 
A.D.  1229,  Frederick  II.  triumphantly  entered  Jerusalem,  and  crowned 
himself  king  with  his  own  hands.  The  Holy  Land  thus  restored  to 
Christian  possession,  Frederick  returned  to  Europe,  and  thus  termi- 
nated the  Sixth  Crusade. 

At  the  Council  of  Spoletto,  a.d.  1284,  it  was  agreed  that  one  more 
effort  should  be  made  to  recover  Palestine  from  Mahometan  role. 
A.D.  1237,  300  Knights  of  St.  John  set  out  from  their  house  at 
Clerkenwell  on  this  foreign  enterprise,  a.d.  1239,  Theobald,  Count 
of  Champagne,  with  Peter  of  Brittany,  and  other  barons,  set  out  for 
Acre ;  but  little  was  done  by  either  of  these  levies.  In  a  council 
held  at  Northampton,  a.d.  1239,  there  was  an  oath  taken  by  several 
barons  to  go  at  once  to  the  rescue  of  the  Christians  in  the  East. 
Bichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.,  with  several  other 
nobles,  undertook  to  set  out  at  once,  and  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1240 
they  fulfilled  their  promise.  Richard  came  to  Jaffa,  and  honourable 
terms  being  offered,  he  accepted  them  rather  than  hazard  a  campaign. 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Tabor,  were  to  be  held  by  the 
Christians.  In  the  month  of  Juno  of  the  same  year  Richard,  having 
thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  for  which  he  had  taken  up 
arms,  returned  to  England,  thinking  himself  most  fortunate  in  having 
thus  quickly  concluded  the  Seventh  Crusade. 

After  two  years  of  almost  perfect  peace,  the  Christians  were 
assaulted  by  a  new  enemy — the  Tartars,  who  soon  swept  all  before 
them.  In  a  council  held  at  Lyons,  a.d.  1245,  these  new  troubles 
were  made  known.  Louis  IX.  of  Franc^j,  commonly  called  St.  Louis, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause,  and  made  preparations  for  a  conquest  of 
these  enemies  of  Christianity.  On  June  12, 1248,  King  Louis,  with  his 
three  brothers — the  Counts  of  Artois,  Poitiers,  and  Anjou — at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denys,  received  the  tokens  of  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  arrived  at  Cyprus  with  his  forces.     Early  in  a.d.  1249 
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tbere  was  a  anccessfal  attack  on  Dunietta,  wlilcli  had  been  loet.  One 
wore  march  on  Cairo,  and  this  time  a  ford  having;  been  fonad  the 
celebrated  canal  nas  passed.  Famine,  honerer,  came,  and  disease;  and 
to  Gnch  a  strait  nere  these  Crasadeis  reduced,  that  even  8t  Louie 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemf.  The  royal  prisoner  haTing  in  ooarse 
of  time  been  ransomed,  be  and  his  army  betook  themselves  to  Acre. 
Whilst  here,  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother  reached  him,  and  King 
Louis  returned  at  once  to  France,  and  thus  came  to  an  nnsuccessfol  end 
the  Eighth  Crusade. 

The  Turks  soon  began  war  on  the  Christians  after  the  departure  of 
Lonia  IX.,  and  differences  quickly  sprang  up  between  Christian  leaders. 
In  the  year  1263  the  church  at  Nazareth  and  that  at  Mount  Tabor  were 
destroyed.  In  a.d.  1268  Anttocb  was  taken.  This  heavy  loss  aroosed 
Louis  IX.  again,  and  once  more  he  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve  the 
Christians  of  their  foes.  A.n.  1270  the  vow  was  performed,  and  Louis 
and  his  force,  on  the  17th  of  July,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
After  taking  Carthage  he  besieged  Tonia,  and  whilst  so  engaged— on 
Monday,  August  25th,  1270 — he  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  death. 
About  three  o'clock  he  passed  gently  away,  ejaculating, '  Father,  after 
the  example  of  the  Divine  Master,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit  1 ' 

After  this  death  of  the  French  king  the  contest  was  continsed, 
and  evcutuaUy  a  peace  was  agreed  upon  between  the  King  of  SieUy, 
Philip  the  Bold,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis,  and  the  King  of 
Tunis — and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  close  of  Uie  Ninth  and  last 
Cnisade ;  for  although  Edward,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  other  noblea, 
arrived  at  Acre,  and  actually  captnred  Nazareth,  a.d.  1271,  yet  peace 
being  olfered  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  returned  to  Englcuid  ia  the 
month  of  July,  1272. 

But  soon  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  200  years, 
A.D.  1006-]  291,  were  to  be  rendered  useless.  In  the  month  of  April, 
A.D.  1291,  Acre  was  besieged  and  lost,  and  tlie  Christians  were  ^ub 
driven  out  from  their  last  stronghold.  Appeals  were  made  to  Europe 
by  Nicholas  IV.  in  a.d.  1202,  and  again  by  Clement  V.  in  A.n.  1311, 
but  no  further  levies  were  ever  sent  out  on  such  an  errand. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  give  as  concisely  as  possible  the  bistoiy  of 
these  nnmeroUB  ware  on  behalf  of  what  was  considered  a  religious 
object,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  avoid  hard  words  ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
it  is  fair  or  just  to  sum  up  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  them  in  such 
terribly  harsh  words  as  those  used  by  a  great  French  writer,  who  has 
deliberately  written  down  bis  judgment  thus, — '  People  start  on  these 
sacred  expeditions  in  order  to  become  holy,  and  they  come  back — 
those  who  do  come  back — lepiobate  vagabonds  I' 
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A  REFLECTION. 
BY  JAJIEH  BILDVARD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  EHOOLDBBY. 

B^lgniTH  what  impctaoBity  does  this  storm  attack  tbe  pones  of 
V  ff  uBCI  ^^^^'  ^  '^  iadignaut  at  being  impeded  by  bo  frail  a  bar 
I  i  ^nlj  from  entering  raj  apartment !  My  first  action  on  being 
R.'VglBli  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  hailstones  at  my  back,  as  I  sat 
^***^  writing  by  the  fire,  was  to  jump  from  mj  seat,  and,  looking 
'  out  upon  the  desolate  waste,  to  quote  certain  well-knoini  lines  of  an 
old  Latin  poet,  to  the  efiect  that  there  is  no  greater  pleaeure  than  to 


look  ont  upon  a  storm  nt  sea,  yourself  the  while  safbly  and  com- 
fortably housed  on  shore. 

Nor  is  there  rcallj  so  much  selfishness  in  this  sentiment  as  has 
been  falsely  attributed  .to  it.  It  contains,  on  the  contrary,  if  rightly 
Tiewed,  a  tme  feeling  of  gratitude  to  a  benevolent  Providence  which 
haply  protects  ourselves  from  the  pelting  of  some  pitiless  storm,  while 
others  in  tieir  '  looped  and  windowed  '  garments  are  unavoidably  ex- 
posed to  it.  60  at  least  have  I  always  viewed  the  passage;  and  I  see 
not  therefore  that  it  is  less  becoming  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  preacher 
than  a  heathen  philosopher. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  new  in  which  to  turn  the  present 
occasion  to  a  pn^table  nse. 
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Jnst  as  I,  bj  being  thus  commodionsly  sheltered,  not  only  escape  the 
drenching  of  the  tempest,  but  even  after  a  while  follow  my  studious 
occupation  with  increased  ardour  through  the  joy  at  being  thus  pro- 
tected, while  from  time  to  time  I  contemplate  through  my  window  the 
violent  conflict  of  the  elements ;  so  he  whose  heart  is  right  with  God, 
and  whose  conscience  bears  witness  to  his  inward  integrity,  is  able  to  sit 
unconcerned,  though  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing ;  though  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the 
would-be  leaders  of  this  world  take  counsel  against  him. 

He  looks  calmly  upon  them  through  the  portholes  of  his  inde- 
pendent soul,  and  though  fully  conscious  that  he  is  but  incased  in  a 
wall  of  flesh,  yet  is  he  so  strong  in  the  spirit,  that,  as  if  armed  in 
complete  steel,  he  can  despise  the  petty  malice  that  gathers  ceaselessly 
around  him ;  yea,  he  can  pursue  his  righteous  aims  with  even  greater 
zeal  for  the  empty  bluster  which  thus  from  a  distance  assails  his  earS| 
but  beyond  that  is  powerless  to  harm  him. 


^QFJ^  pfPinOll^ 


•SLEEPERS,  AWAKE !»  AN  ADVENT  CALL. 
BT  J.  E.  VRRKOH,  M.A.  tUbi^  OF  BICKVOLLER,  TAUNTOV. 

Eph.  V.  14. — Awak$f  thou  Aai  skepest,  and  arise  flim  Aedead^  and 

Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 

|LMIGHTY  God  has  given  as^-who  are  so  prone  to  think 
all  men  mortal  but  ourselves — a  reminder  every  twenty- 
four  hours  of  our  lives  that  we  must  die.  Sleep  is  a  striking 
figure  and  reminder  of  death.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new 
idea  to  any  of  you.  But  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we 
realised  more  what  we  acknowledge  so  readily,  and  if,  before  lying 
down  in  our  beds,  we  examined  ourselves,  and  confessed  our  many  sins, 
and  committed  ourselves  to  God  as  dying  men — a  great  thing,  if  we 
entered  upon  each  new  day  as  full  of  earnest  resolutions,  and  strength- 
ened by  as  earnest  prayers,  as  men  alive  from  the  dead.  Awake  each 
morning,  Christian  brother,  from  the  sleep  which  has  refreshed  your 
weary  brain  and  body,  from  that  sleep  which  nightly  warns  you  of  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking  *  till  the  great  day' — awake,  not  to  sin 
over  again  the  sins  of  yesterday,  but  to  serve  your  God  more  faithfully 
with  the  energies  and  powers,  the  life  and  thought,  to  which  He  has 
restored  you  ;  '  so  to  act  that  each  to-morrow  find  you  farther  than 
to-day '  on  your  Heavenward  road. 

Oh,  the  value  of  these  daily  resurrections,  these  fresh  starts,  these 
new  beginnings,  to  us  toiling,  careworn,  sorrowing,  and  sinful  mortals, 
if  we  will  but  use  thorn  aright  I 

But  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  text  speaks  not  of  sleep  in  its 

literal  sense,  speaks  not  of  the  sleep  of  the  6of/y,  but  of  the  deadly 

slumber  of  the  soul.     It  is  a  loud  and  startling  call,  loud  and  startling 

from  very  love,  to  those  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  telling  that  '  the 
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night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand,' — a  warning  cry  to  '  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness  and  put  on  the  armonr  of  light/  A  call  from  the 
same  mighty  Voice  which  *  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear,'  *  and 
shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  nnto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 
Oh,  brethren,  is  it  not  true  that  most  of  us  are  mere  sleepers  and 
dreamers,  sleeping  and  dreaming  life  away;  not  awake  in  real,  right  down 
earnest  to  the  danger  we  are  in,  and  the  great  work  we  have  to  do  ? 
We  are  not  all  conscious  of  this.  Who  is  mere  unconscious  than  the 
sleopcr  ?  He  is  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  visions,  of  unrealities  and 
wild  absurdities  ;  of  these  he  is  conscious,  and  thinks  them  real,  and 
interests  himself  in  them.  Sometimes  he  smiles,  sometimes  groans  or 
starts  in  terror,  when  there  is  really  nothing  to  amuse  him  or  terrify 
in  those  phantom  scenes  and  events.  But  around  him,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  skies,  and  on  the  seas,  there  are  realities,  to  which 
he  is  as  if  he  were  not,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  aught  about  them. 
What  a  true  picture  of  the  sinner,  who  is  now  delighted  with'  the  fleeting 
and  delusive  pleasures  of  sin ;  now  harassed  and  troubled  by  the  worries 
and  cares  of  money-getting,  continually  affected  and  wholly  taken  up 
by  joys  and  sorrows,  the  causes  of  which  soon  pass  away  and  are  for- 
gotten, to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  fleeting,  like  phantoms  and 
appearances  in  dreams,  while  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  cares  not  to  in- 
quire after,  those  things  which  are  real  and  abiding,  things  not  of 
temporal,  but  of  eternal  interest  1  There  is  Death,  but  he  prepares 
not  for  it,  and  thinks  as  little  as  possible  about  it ;  Judgment,  but  he 
is  '  not  without  fear  to  add  sin  to  sin  ;'  Hell,  but  he  makes  no  effort  to 
*  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;'  Heaven,  but  he  casts  never  a  longing 
upward  look  to  its  eternal  glories,  nor  stretches  out  his  hand  in  earnest 
to  grasp  the  prize  of  prizes  now  within  his  reach  ! 

Now,  to  all  sleepers,  be  their  sleep  sound  or  light,  and  to  all 
dreamers,  be  their  dreams  pleasant  or  painful,  Christ  utters  the  same 
call,  *  Awake  !* 

'No,' says  the  sound  sleeper,  'wake  me  not,  let  me  alone;  lam 
happy  thus  in  my  unconsciousness ;  I  don't  wish  to  be  disturbed.' 

But,  my  good  man,  your  house  is  on  fire  I  the  flames  are  mounting 
higher  and  higher ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Awake,  and  fly,  it  is 
for  your  life  I 

And  so  it  is  with  the  sound  sleeper  in  sin,  with  him  w&ose  con- 
science pricks  him  not,  because  he  ihas  no  sense  of  sin,  no  consciousness 
of  danger.  He  may  enjoy  being  in  that  state,  and  not  wish  to  be 
aroused,  yet  the  sinfulness  is  there  for  which  he  must  be  judged, 
whether  he  have  a  feeling  of  it  or  no.  The  danger  is  real^  is  terribly 
near,  is  each  moment  increasing  ;  escape  is  every  instant  becoming 
more  difficult,  may  soon  be  altogether  cut  off  I  Unconsciousness  is 
fatal.  Awake  him  we  must,  if  we  can  ;  however  angry  he  may  be  at 
first,  he  will  thank  us  when  he  sees  the  awful  flames  from  which  we 
snatched  him.  And  so  Jesus,  Who  died  for  sinners.  Who  came  *  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,'  ever  cries,  *  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  sliall  give  the^  light ;'  ever  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  burning  house  and  knocks,  if  so  He  may  bring  the 
sinner  to  know  his  peril  and  use  the  fire-escape  of  the  Gospel  to  flee 
from  the  eternal  flames.     Hark!  hearken,  0  poor,  poor  sleeper,  O 
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unconscions  sinner,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Him  Who  would  save  youy 
while  yet  there  is  time  ! 

And  you  who  are  not  all  unconscions  of  your  danger,  whose  con- 
science will  not  let  you  sleep  on  quietly  in  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  your  immortal  soul — ^will  you  not  hearken  to  the  Voice,  you  poor, 
fever-tossed,  restless  one,  and  arouse  yourself  now,  once  for  all,  never 
to  fall  back  into  the  slumber  of  sin  again  ?  You  have  not  even  the 
semblance  of  peace  which  the  more  hardened  sinner  has  ;  far  less  have 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  understand- 
ing.' How  long  will  you  thus  go  on  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
liaving  religion  enough  to  make  you  unhappy  and  uneasy  in  your  sins  ? 
Have  done,  once  for  all,  with  the  works  of  Darkness,  come  boldly  forth 
in  answer  to  the  Voice,  and  *  Christ  shall  give  you  light.* 

Some  sleepers  are  so  delighted  with  the  pleasantness  of  their 
dreams  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  awakened  from  them.  And  so 
there  are  some  sinners  so  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  sinful  self- 
indulgence,  who  find  the  road  along  which  they  walk  so  pleasant  and 
easy,  that  they  cannot  think  it  possible  to  be  happy  without  the  free 
gratification  of  their  passions  ;  wholly  wrapi>ed  up  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present,  they  are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  '  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof,'  that  these  joys  perish  with  the  using,  and 
that  the  broad  and  easy  way  leadeth  to  destruction !  Oh,  vain 
dreamers,  to  you,  to  you  who  fancy  you  can  make  life  more  pleasant 
without  Christ's  religion  than  ivtth  it  ;  to  you  who  think  that  yon  can 
find  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  your  own  way,  and  scorn  to  try  Christ's 
way,  to  you  Christ  utters  His  call  '  Awake  !'  What !  would  not  ho 
who  dreams  of  riches  gladly  leave  his  dream  for  the  reality  ?  Will  not 
you,  sinner,  still  more  gladly,  more  readily,  leave  the  perishing  and 
hollow  gratifications  of  passion  and  ambition  for  those  things  which 
^  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived,  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

Awake,  all  ye  sleepers  and  dreamers,  hear  the  Christ-call.  Jesus  is 
knocking  at  the  door.  Awake,  and  come  forth,  from  darkness  to  lig^t, 
from  death  to  life,  from  the  sleep  and  peril  of  false  security  to  safety 
and  peace. 

It  would,  I  own,  be  cruel  to  rouse  you  from  your  sleep  and  pleasant 
dreams  to  an  awakening  of  horror  and  despair,  but  when  we  call  you 
to  awake  to  the  glorious  light  which  Jesus  gives,  to  the  precious  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  call  too  uigently, 
and  that  if  we  awake  you  somewhat  rudely,  you  will  yet  even  thank  ns. 

Choose  whether  you  will  sleep  and  dream  on  now,  to  'awake  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt,'  or  awake  now  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
light  that  knows  no  evening,  in  that  land  of  which  it  is  said, '  There 
shall  be  no  night  there,'  '  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.' 
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f"         ♦  i  fflSaills '  for  tf)e  Ncto  ^(tax, 

\  BY    GOD'S    GRACE, 

I 

I  WILL  go  to  His  Holy  House  wlionevor  I  am  not  hindered 
I  by  uoc'jbaity.    Vs.  Ixxxiv.  1 ,  2. 

;  AND   WHEN   TIIKIIB 

I       1.  I  WILL  lichave  myself  rowrently.     Ecclcs.  v.  1. 

'2.  I  WILL  kacel  wlieu  I  pray.    Psulm  xcv.  0. 

:>.  I  WILL  respond  aload.     PsAlm  cvi.  -Lb. 

4.  I  WILL  Irequently  receive  the  Holy  Communion.     Acts,  xx.  7. 

0.  I  WILL  c-hci-rfuUy  ^ivo  to  Ood  in  proportion  to  my  inojiuings, 
06  Ho  hs6  givL'U  to  me.     Gen.  xxviii.  2'Z;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 


SO  HELP  ME,  GOD.     AMEN. 


BY  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.  VICAU  OF  STOCKCB088. 

HAT  have  tliey  been  doing  to  Phiniiey  again?'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Kane,  as  her  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  nine  summers,  re- 
turned one  evening  from  school,  blubbering  and  sobbing. 
*  That  savage  schoolmaster  has  a  spite  against  my  cliildrea, 
and  is  always  worriting  i>oor  Phiuney.  But  he  shan't  go 
on  in  this  way.  I'll  sec  the  parson  aLuut  it  to-morrow  morning ;  and 
if  that  won  t  make  the  master  behave  properly,  Til  go  to  the  magistrate ; 
and  if  the  magistrate  won't  interfere,  I'll  take  the  children  away  from 
bclicjol.  Rather  than  allow  them  to  be  cuffed  about  by  that  old  hard- 
liaied  fellow,  I'll  keej)  them  at  home  altogether.' 

Encouraged  bv  this  fuolish  outburst  of  passion,  the  boy  dried  hie 
tears  with  his  jacket-sleeve,  and  gave  his  mother  a  most  exaggerated 
account  of  the  slight  chastisement  he  had  received,  representing  him- 
scir,  of  course,  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  the  master  :is  a  cruel  tyrant. 

rresent>y  John  Kane,  the  boy's  father,  returned  home  from  work, 
mil,  in  reply  to  his  angry  inquir}-,  *  What's  the  row  again?' Mrs. 
il.uie  narrated  to  him,  with  considerable  embellishments,  the  details  of 
*  |.i)'»r  Phinney's'  ill-treatment,  asserting  that  the  master  had  pinched 
li::.i,  thrashed  him,  and  kept  him  standing  for  an  hour  and  a  half  uu  a 
ft;:  ni,  merely  because  another  boy  had  laughed. 

And  what  did  .IqIui  Kane  do  ?  Did  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  assume 
that  the  master  had  only  done  what  was  right,  and  that  his  boy  had 
lueii  only  justly  j)unislied  fur  doing  what  was  wrong  ?  Did  ho  rebuke 
tlie  false  and  rebelliou-^-.  spirit  that  was  so  plainly  manifesting  itself  in 
his  child?  Aias !  he  was  just  as  bad  as  his  wife;  for  though  he 
prrongly  suspected  th:»t  the  yotmg  scapegrace  had  misconducted  him- 
i.lf,  he  merely  growled  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  was  always  getting 
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into  trouble,  and  then  muttered  some  coarse  abuse  of  the  school- 
master. 

Next  morning  off  sallied  Mrs.  Kane  to  the  parson,  dragging  her 
injured  youngster  by  the  hand.  She  got  no  redress,  liowever,  in  that 
quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  she  left  the  vicarage  in  a  rage,  declaring,  as 
she  hurried  home,  that  the  parson  was  in  league  with  the  schoolmaster, 
that  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  that  they  had  both  of  them  a 
spite  against  her  family,  especially  against  her  boy  Phineas.  That 
morning  none  of  her  children  were  sent  to  school,  and  for  a  week  after- 
wards Phinney  was  allowed  to  spend  his  time  in  birds' -nesting,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  annoying  the  schoolmaster  as  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  love  of  idleness. 

The  bad  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  boy's  mind  and  character  was 
soon  apparent  when  he  returned  to  school.  It  could  be  traced  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  even  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  It 
made  him,*  whenever  he  was  rebuked  for  a  fault,  cast  a  look  of  defiance 
at  the  master,  as  miKh  as  to  say,  '  I  know,  old  fellow,  what  my  mother 
thinks  of  you,  and  what  you  will  sufier  if  yon  touch  me  again.'  It 
made  him  also  regard  his  clergyman  with  aversion,  and  harden  himself 
against  his  teaching,  and  it  caused  him  to  shirk  his  lessons,  and  play 
truant  more  audaciously  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  schoolmaster  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  that  were  leading  him  to  ruin,  and  to  train  him  up  in  thj 
way  that  he  should  go ;  but  they  were  of  little  avaiL  How  was  h 
possible  that  he  could  value  what  lus  parents  seemed  to  despise  ?  How 
could  he  see  the  importance  of  learning,  when  never  a  word  was  said 
about  it  at  home  ?  How  could  he  respect  his  teachers  or  their  counsel 
when  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  guidance  spoke  abusively  of  them  ? 
It  was  no]  wonder  that  he  grew  up  an  ignorant,  headstrong,  insolent 
fellow,  disliked  by  everyb(»dy,  and  always  bent  upon  mischief.  With 
such  mismanagement  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  it  would 
have  been  a  wonder  if  he  had  turned  out  otherwise. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Kane  paid  another  visit  to  the  clergyman, 
carrying  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  looking  strangely  meek  and  sub- 
missive. She  had  come,  she  said,  to  ask  him  to  say  a  kind  word  for 
poor  Phinney.  Everybody  had  been  hard  upon  the  boy,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  always  lecturing  him.  She  wanted,  therefore,  to  get 
him  oat  of  the  village  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there  was  now  a  chance 
of  his  getting  a  good  situation.  Squire  Gray,  at  the  Manor  House, 
wanted  a  boy  to  help  in  the  garden,  and  Phinney  was  just  the  very  lad 
for  the  place.  The  Squire  had  iold  her  as  much  himself  when  i>he 
o.alled  there  yesterday  with  him.  But  it  was  necessary  somebody 
should  stand  his  friend,  and  if  the  parson  would  do  so,  the  buy  would 
get  the  situation  at  once.  Thereupon  she  handed  the  following  letter 
to  the  parson  : — 

Dear  Sib, — Three  panshioners  of  yours  have  applied  to  me  for  a  post 
which  ia  now  vacant  in  my  staff  of  gardeners,  and  I  widh  to  know  whicn  of 
the  three  you  think  would  suit  me  best.  The  strongest  and  healthiest- 
looking  is  undoubtedly  Phineas  Kane,  and  on  that  account  he  seems  better 
adapted  for  the  situation  than  the  other  two.  But  I  am  anxious  above  all 
things  thac  the  boy  chosen  should  be  industrious,  obedient,  and  respectfuL 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  conduct  of  a  lad  during  his  schooL-Ufi^ 
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is  a  good  indication  of  his  character,  and  tliat  a  rebellious  or  idle  scholar 
seldom  becomes  a  good  servant.  Will  yon,  thei*efore,  kindly  inform  me 
whether  your  schoolmaster  can  testify  that  Pliineas  Kane's  career  at  school 
has  been  on  the  whole  satisfacton",  and  whether  you  have  re^on  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  carefully  trained  in  good  maimers  and  Christian  princinles 
at  home?  If  vou  think  that  he  falls  short  of  my  requirements,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hire  whichever  of  the  other  boys  you  can  most  highly  recommend. 
— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Geoboe  Gray. 

The  parson  read  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Elane,  and,  of  coarse,  told  her 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  her  boy  the  requisite  recom- 
mendation. Much  as  he  wished  him  to  get  a  situation,  as  his  best 
chance  of  escaping  from  further  mischief,  he  could  not  advise  Mr. 
Gray  to  take  him.  To  do  so  after  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  boy's  misdoings  would  be  wrong  and  dishonourable.  Then  he 
gave  Mrs.  Kane  some  kindly  earnest  counsel  respecting  the  future 
treatment  of  the  boy;  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  any  advice 
of  his  after  what  he  had  just  said,  so  blurting  out  the  old  foolifih 
accusation  that  he  disliked  her  family,  and  had  a  spite  agunst 
Phinney,  she  hurried  ofif  with  an  injured  look  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

The  boy  chosen  for  the  coveted  post  was  a  son  of  the  Kanee' 
next-door  neighbours,  a  quiet,  well-behaved  lad,  Tom  Smart  by  name. 
Of  all  the  boys  in  the  village,  Mrs.  Kane  disliked  this  Tom  Smart 
most,  because  for  sotne  reason  or  other  he  wouldn't  associate  with 
Phinney,  and  because  he  was  frequently  held  up  to  her  as  a  pattern 
for  her  own  children.  There  were  five  young  Smarts,  of  whom  Tom 
was  the  eldest ;  all  of  them  attended  the  village  school,  and  a  happier- 
looking  group  than  they  were  when  they  sallied  forth  every  morning, 
with  their  books  suspended  in  clean  bags  from  their  necks,  could  not 
be  found  in  the  Qneen*8  dominions.  There  are  some  persons  who  fancj 
that  the  family  of  a  poor  man  cannot  be  reared  and  instructed  ~ so 
carefully  as  that  of  a  gentleman.  The  incessant  struggle  for  food  and 
raiment,  the  small  and  overcrowded  rooms,  and  the  consequent  noise 
and  confusion,  are,  they  think,  insuperable  obstacles  to  proper,  discipline 
and  training  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  If  such  persons  could  only  spend 
a  winter's  evening  by  the  fireside  of  John  Smart  and  his  wife,  they 
would  see  their  mistake,  and  perhaps  learn  some  useful  lessons  for  the 
better  management  of  their  own  households.  Punctually,  when  the 
clock  strikes  six,  during  the  winter  months,  the  door  is  locked,  the 
table  cleared  of  tea-things,  the  fire  replenished,  the  chairs  and  stools 
arranged  in  front  of  it,  and  a  short  examintition  is  made  by  the  father 
of  the  schoolwork  which  each  child  has  done  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Next,  some  interesting  book  is  read  for  half-an-hour  by  the  eldest 
boy,  or  a  story  told  by  one  of  the  parents,  two  at  least  of  the  children 
being  seated  on  their  father  s  knees,  and  the  youngest  reposing  in  the 
embrace  of  his  mother.  After  this  a  hyuin  is  sung,  a  passage  of 
Scripture  read,  and  a  prayer  is  devoutly  ofiered  up  for  God's  pro- 
tection and  blessing.  Then  they  bid  each  other  an  affectionate  good- 
night, and  their  subdued  voices  are  presently  heard  overhead  repeating 
the  short  evening  prayer  which  they  have  learned  at  school.  In  spite 
of  poverty,  and  often  actual  want,  there  is  perfect  discipline  in  that 
family,  and  such  peace  and  love  as  are  seldom  found  on  this  side  of  the 
gates  of  heaven. 
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Chapter  II. 
'What  n  scoHndrel  that  joung  Kane  is,  wlio  lives  in  jonr  vi11ag:e,' 
said  Squire  Gray  one  day  to  the  parson.     '  My  keepers  tell  rae  that 
he  if!  constantly  found  sneaking  about  my  preserves  at  nijjpht,  and  fron 
all  that  I  hear  he  never  works,  but  lives  entirely  by  poaching.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  replied  the  parson, '  that  the  reports  which  yon  have  ■ 
heard  about  him  are  qait«  trne.     But  he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  alt 
his  faults  tniy  be  traced  to  his  parents.     They  pampered  and  a[ioilt 
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•  A  knip:ht  there  wa«»,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  from  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry, 
Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre  (farther)* 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness.' 

Chaucer^  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  Military  Orders. — I.  Knights  of  St,  John,  or  Hospitallers. 

|N  what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  History  of  Europe 
there  was  much  more  stir  and  bnstle,  there  were  many 
morp  noble  and  valiant  deeds  achieved,  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Could  all  the  records  of  events  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  historians  of  the  time  have  been  preserved 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  new  name  would  have  to  be  foond  for 
that  special  period. 

Between  the  years  a.d.  900-1500  there  was  a  degree  of  revival 
and  activity  in  the  countries  of  Europe  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
bright  and  glorious  future.  There  had  been  a  dismal  and  crushing 
time  just  before  when  the  states  which  had  been  parts  of  the  vast 
Eoman  Empire  gradually  lost  that  sheltering  protection,  and  fell 
beneath  the  yoke  of  barbarian  rulers.  Wild  tribes  from  the  north  and 
east  came  down  upon  these  provinces,  and  laid  waste  all  before  iheaip 
even  Eome  itself  not  escaping  the  wreck: — 

'  She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchy  ride. 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol,  for  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down.* 

Our  own  history  of  England  supplies  ns  with  nnmerons  reminders 
of  such  unwelcome  visitations,  when  Saxon  or  Dane  brought  woe  and 
ruin  and  death  to  the  households  in  the  land.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century  this  terrible  evil  of  invasion  had  so  far  abated  as  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  to  commence  again  the  pursnit 
of  commerce  which  had  been  interrupted  by  war.  Amongst  the  earliest 
of  those  who  were  able  to  renew  or  begin  commercial  intercourse  were 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  state  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  Amalfi  by 
name,  and  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Naples. 

This  tiny  republic  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  years  became 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  important  states  in  Southern  Europe. 

*  Wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise. 
Again  the  long  fallen  column  sought  the  skies.' — Qoldamih. 

Tlie  maritime  laws  of  Amalfi,  it  is  said,  were  as  much  respected  in 
Europe  as  the  Bhodian  decisions  had  been  venerated  by  the  Romans; 
and  its  money  was  current  throughout  the  East. 

The  gain  to  be  obtained  from  trade  was  not  the  sole  object  in  life 
of  these  industrious,  adventurous,  and  thriving  people.  They  carried 
with  them  in  their  enterprise  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  could  dare 
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ask  from  foreign  friends  favonrs  and  concessions  on  behalf  of  their 
way  of  worship.  Amongst  others  with  whom  these  merchants  of 
Amalfi  had  constant  dealings  were  those  of  Syria,  whose  religion  was 
Mahometan.  In  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
pilgrims  to  Jemsalem  at  this  time,  some  bent  on  setting  there — some 
having  undertaken  a  journey  of  penance — the  heads  of  the  state  of 
Amalii  had  to  obtain  from  the  rulers  of  Syria  privileges  and  accommo- 
dations on  behalf  of  these  religiously  disposed  Christians. 

One  request  was  for  permission  to  build  a  church  where  those 
worshippers  who  were  of  the  Latin  faith  could  meet  for  the  service  of 
God.  Another  demand  asked  for  a  spot  on  which  might  be  erected  a 
hospital  or  receiving  home  for  travellers  who  should  come  up  to  the 
Holy  City  for  pious  purposes.  It  appears  that  both  these  suits  were 
granted,  for  within  a  while  a  church  was  built  near  that  of  the 
Eesurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  under  the  title  Santa  Maria 
de  Latina.     A  hospital  for  men  and  one  for  women  soon  followed. 

This  sanctuary  for  weary  and  penitent  men  was  founded  about  the 
year  a.d.  1040,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  John  the  Eleemosy- 
nary, or  Almoner,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  it  is  affirmed,  about 
200  years  before,  had  most  liberally  sent  abundance  of  relief  to  the 
Christians  resident  at  Jerusalem  when  that  city  first  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  Attached  to  this  Hospital  of  St.  John 
was  a  chapel  in  which  the  offices  of  religion  were  discharged  by  monks 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  this  special  work.  These  kind  and 
patient  men  most  lovingly  cared  for  those  who  came  for  shelter  and 
repose  to  their  home,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  everything  that  experience 
could  suggest  was  readily  done  for  the  sufferers.  Ailments  and 
diseases  caused  by,  or  caught  in,  the  course  of  the  journey,  were  healed 
with  the  most  skilful  and  unceasing  attention.  Indeed  such  was  the 
single-minded  generosity,  the  abundant  charity,  used  at  this  true 
Bethesda,  that  all  were  welcome,  even  those  of  another  religious 
persuasion — Mahometans  were  not  turned  from  its  doors  without  advice 
and  relief. 

From  all  parts  came  guests  to  this  resting-place — to  this  house  of 
healing  and  consolation,  and  with  a  princely  bountifulness  were  alms 
sent  from  Amalfi  and  other  cities  to  support  this  vast  and  necessary 
asylum.  As  it  should  seem,  for  the  first  sixty  years  or  so,  the 
entertainment  of  the  stranger,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of 
the  unlearned,  were  the  duties  undertaken  by  those  then  in  charge  of 
this  Hospital  of  St.  John ;  but  during  the  whole  of  those  years,  1050- 
1100,  events  were  happening  continually  which  appeared  to  be  prepar- 
ing another  field  of  labour  for  these  workers  for  the  Church.  The 
Mahometan  rulers  were  daily  adding  to  the  burden  of  oppression 
which  they  had  imposed  on  the  Christian  residents  and  pilgrims  ;  and 
not  even  life  itself  was  safe  on  the  road  from  the  sea-coast  to  Jerusalem. 
So  galling  were  these  impositions  of  the  merciless  tyrants  that  nothing 
but  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  Saviour,  kept  them  from  despair. 

A  day  came  at  length  when  those  who  had  endured  such  hardships, 
whilst  ministering  in  all  love  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Christians, 
were  to  find  fuller  occupation  than  ever.  When  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
wrested  Jerusalem  firom  the  Turks,  a.d.  1090,  and  set  up  a  Christiaa 
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kingdom,  there  ^vore  more  strangers  and  Bick  craying  aid  than  ever. 
Besides  those  wounded  in  battle  who  required  attention,  nnmbers  of 
others  who  had  been  following  in  the  wake  of  the  crasading  army 
Bonght  reliigo  at  the  hands  of  these  Hospitallers  of  St.  John. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  self-denial,  industry,  and  splendid 
liberality  of  the  members  of  this  religious  community  at  this  time  are 
most  pleasant  and  edifying.  Whilst  food  of  rarest  quality  was  giTen 
most  lavishly  amongst  the  patients  and  pilgrims,  those  who  served,  and 
watched,  and  waited,  were  content  to  eat  bread  of  coarsest  flour  mixed 
with  bran.  This  beliaviour  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  new  Sing 
of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  the  fervour  of  his  admiration,  was  ready  to 
supplement  the  alms  received  through  the  merchants  of  Amalfl  with 
his  own  generous  gifts.  As  it  is  said,  a  very  largo  estate  of  King 
Godfrey  was  settled  upon  the  members  of  this  hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Almoner,  the  revenues  of  which  for  all  time  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  pilgrims  and  affording  relief  to  the  needy 
Christian  residents. 

This  benevolence  of  Qodhej  soon  found  numerous  imitators,  and 
estates  in  great  numbers,  and  of  vast  extent,  were  added  to  the 
patrimony  of  this  religious  house.  Indeed,  so  plentifully  were  the 
coffers  replenished,  that  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  supply  all 
pilg^ms  and  sick  who  came,  and  to  enable  the  members  to  venture  on 
another  branch  of  work,  namely,  service  in  the  field  against  Mahometan 
enemies.  The  precise  year  when  this  new  modi, of  assistance  to 
their  fellow- Christians  was  commenced  is  not  quite  6ertain  ;  but  in  all 
probability  it  was  near  about  the  year  a.d.  1120. 

Attendance  on  so  many  knights  and  warriors  wounded  in  the  siege 
and  battle,  who  would  in  the  period  of  thoir  recovery  describe  to  their 
friendly  entertainers  the  heroism  of  the  Christian  troops,  had  accus- 
tomed these  men  of  the  hospital  to  martial  pursuits.  Little  by  little 
a  warlike  spirit  came  upon  and  took  possession  of  them,  and  soon 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  more  daring  and  resolute  brothers  but  the 
actual  taking  up  of  arms  against  the  infidel  foe. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  earliest  founded  of  those  great  ]\fGlitary 
Orders,  whose  members  are  known  in  the  pages  of  history  as  *  the 
Knights  of  the  Hospital,*  '  the  Knights  of  St.  John,*  *  the  Elnights  of 
Rhodes,'  and,  more  recently,  as  <  the  Knights  of  Malta.'  On  entering 
on  thia  fresh  and  more  public  work,  the  military  members  of  the  Order 
desired  a  new  patron  to  be  chosen.  Whereas  in  more  humble  days 
St.  John  the  Almoner  had  been  most  fitly  chosen,  now  a  higher  and 
more  noble  name  must  bo  called  into  use  on  their  behalf — St.  John 
the  Baptist.  In  a  quaint  entry.  Speed,  in  his  HisUnnf  of  England^ 
chap,  xxi.,  book  9,  page  1065,  tlms  describes  the  foundation  of  this 
great  military  Order:  '  f uliad  fHaccabaui^  anil  iositsi  )fttrcami£(,  Svit 
louvLtiM  of  t|c  (Briicr  at  Strui^altm,  anil  of  ti)e  %0£(pttal  for  tjbe  wit  of 
i[kouUlur£(  matmeli  bp  ti)e  f  nfillcU :  ^atmunliui^  lie  JpaUto  matic  t!)e 
tftatuttH  of  tl)t  (©rlirr.'  The  origin  of  this  entry  is  put  at  a  much 
more  ancient  date,  and  ascribed  to  much  more  honourable  names  than 
our  account  suggests ;  but  Speed  loved  to  flavour  his  records  with  a 
spice  of  antiquity  wherever  he  could. 

When  this  new  manner  of  aiding  their  fellow-believers  in  the  Holy 
Land  was  adopted,  those  members  who  were  willing  to  embrace  ibe 
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profession  of  arms  were  duly  installed  in  their  office  with  ceremonies 
which  Fuller,  in  his  JSoli/  War^  thus  describes  at  cap.  iv.  page  53 : 
'  There  is  delivered  them  (1)  A  sword,  in  token  that  they  must  be 
valiant  ;  (2)  With  a  cross  hilt,  their  ralour  must  defend  religion ; 
(3)  With  the  sword  they  are  struck  three  times  over  the  shoulders,  to 
teach  them  to  suffer  patiently  for  Christ ;  (4)  They  must  wipe  the 
sword — tlieir  life  must  be  undefiled  ;  (5)  Gilt  spurs  are  put  on  them, 
because  they  are  to  scorn  wealth  at  their  heels  ;  (6)  And  then  they 
take  a  taper  in  their  hands  ;  for  they  are  to  lighten  others  by  their  ex- 
emplary lives  ;  (7)  And  so  go  to  hear  mass, — where  we  leave  them.* 

This  Order  of  the  *  Hospitallers,'  or  *  Knights  of  St.  John,*  was 
divided  into  three  grades  or  classes.  First,  there  was  the  military 
class — all  members  of  which  must  be  of  princely  or  noble  birth — 
knights  who  fonght  for  the  faith.  Second,  the  clerical  division,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  all  ecclesiastical  business.  Tliird,  serving 
brothers,  whose  work  it  was  to  care  for  pilgrims  and  tho  sick  in  the 
hospital,  and  occasionally,  when  need  required,  to  accompany  the 
knights  in  expeditions  against  the  enemy.  These  niembors  were  taken 
from  families  of  respectable  birth  and^  position,  but  of  rather  more 
humble  pretensions  than  the  military  or  clerical  grades.  The  title  by 
which  the  class  was  known  was  Serjuns  or  Sergens. 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  whatever  degree  were  under  vows  of 
obedience  to  the  master,  and  strict  rules  as  to  the  life  of  the  members 
of  every  class  were  drawn  up.  Some  of  these  requirements  are  very 
odd  and  amusing.  The  members  were  not  to  talk  at  dinner  or  in  bed ; 
they  were  to  sleep  clothed  in  linen  or  woollen ;  he  who  struck  his  com- 
panion was  to  fast  for  forty  days  ;  parties  to  a  quarrel  were  for  seven 
days  to  dine  sitting  on  the  ground,  without  a  table-cloth,  and  to 
undergo  a  strict  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

It  appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  ceremonies  which 
were  gone  through  at  installation,  and  the  vows  taken,  and  the  rules* 
laid  down,  the  members  of  the  Order  gradually  fell  away  from  that 
simplicity,  humility,  patience,  and  benevolence,  which  in  former  days  were 
80  well  known  and  honoured.  *  Clear  in  the  spring,  miry  in  the  stream/ 
is  the  brief  summary  of  Fuller  concerning  this,  and  all  other  orders. 
Free  from  censure  as  may  be  the  original  object  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  and  commendable  in  their  lives  and  actions  as  many  of  the 
earliest  members  undoubtedly  were,  yet,  when,  by-and-by,  the  community 
held  as  its  own  so  many  as  19,000  estates  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  many  of  them  very  extensive  and  valuable,  and  the  rents  were 
spent  upon  purposes  so  very  different  to  that  object  for  which  they 
were  bestowed,  it  is  but  candid  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  those 
*  Hospitallers  *  is  in  many  respects  not  blameless. 

It  was  under  Raymond-du-Pay,  who  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Order,  a.d.  1120-1161,  that  the  military  division  first  went  forth 
bearing  arms  against  the  Mahomedan  foes.  No  sooner,  however,  hud 
active  service  in  war  been  commenced  by  the  martial  members  of  the 
Order,  than  great  numbers  of  the  highest  bom  and  most  nobly  con- 
nected families  of  Europe  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  imder  the 
standard  of  this  honourable  and  highly  sanctioned  association.  The 
perils  of  life  in  Jerusalem  and  on  every  road  which  led  to  it  were  so  ^ 
great  that  help  of  so  trustworthy  a  character  as  that  offered  by  the     jfl 
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Knights  of  St.  John  was  readily  welcomed  by  the  Latin  kings.  The 
Order  rapidly  increased  in  position  and  influence,  recruits  were  numeroas 
and  willing.  The  master  of  the  order,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  Christian 
residence  and  pilgrimage  multiply,  anxiously  desired  more  and  more  of 
these  well-bred  members  to  come  and  lend  them  aid  to  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

The  agents  of  the  order  in  foreign  parts  were  not  slow  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  entering  upon  this  chivalrous,  and  withal  most 
religious  occupation  to  the  youth  who  came  in  their  way ;  and  many  a 
noble  spirit  left  home  and  all  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  fellow  Christ- 
ians. For  many  years  those  daring  and  fearless  Knights  of  St.  John 
were  the  terror  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  these  Hospitallers  often 
saved  some  outpost  of  the  tottering  Latin  kingdom,  or  rescued  some 
forlorn  hope  of  the  Christian  army  from  destruction.  Equipped — some 
as  infantry  and  some  as  cavalry — the  troops  of  the  Order  were  counted 
as  an  indispensable  wing  of  the  army  at  every  great  battle.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  if  such  men  were  bravo  soldiers,  for  the  very  first 
lessons  they  received  in  learning  the  art  of  war  were  to  hold  life  cheap, 
and  that  to  die  fighting  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church  was 
the  most  honourable  of  all  deaths. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  what  a  wide-spread 
popularity  this  *  Order  of  St.  John* — this  order  of  military  knights — 
obtained,  and  how  highly  many  of  its  members  were  esteemed  for  their 
bravery  and  courage,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ;  for  in  that  age  when 
men  undertook  siich  a  service,  and  performed  that  service  zealously, 
their  memory  was  held  in  greatest  reverence  and  was  treated  with  the 
most  profound  respect. 


Trajan  anti  tijc  t3tal)i)i. 


OLD  PwihLi !  what  tnlcs 
Wouldst  thou  pour  iu  mine  ear 
What  visions  of  glor>' — 

What  i>hantoms  olfcar — 
Of  a  God  all  the  gods 

Of  the  Ilomans  abm-e ; 
Of  a  mightier  than  Murs, 
A  more  ancient  than  Juve  ? 

*  L»^t  rae  look  on  these  splendours, 

I  then  may  bdicve, — 
*Ti.s  the  senses  alone 

That  can  never  deceive. 
Nay !  Show  me  your  idol 

If  on  earth  be  Ilis  shrine, 
And  the  Israelites'  God 

Shall,  old  dreamer,  be  mine ! ' 

'Twas  Trojan  that  spoke, 

And  tho  stoical  Pneer 
Still  played  on  his  features 

Sublime  and  severe; 
And  round  the  proud  hall. 

As  his  dark  eye  was  thrown, 
He  saw  but  one  god. 

And  himself  was  that  one. 
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»The  God  of  our  forefathers,' 
Low  bowed  the  seer, 

*  Is  unseen  by  the  eye, 

Is  unheard  by  the  ear ; 
Ilt^  is  Spirit,  He  knows  me, 

The  body's  dnrk  chain ; 
Not  the  heaven  of  the  heavens 

Could  His  glory  contain. 

*  He  is  seen  in  His  power 

When  the  storm  is  abroad. 
And  the  clouds  bv  the  wheels 

Of  His  chariot  are  rode. 
He  is  seen  in  His  mercy 

When  mountain  and  plain 
Rejoice  in  the  sunshine. 

And  smile  in  the  rain ! 

*  Ho  is  seen  when  the  lightnings 

Are  shot  through  tho  heaven. 
And  the  crests  of  the  mounuios 

In  embers  are  riven ; 
He  is  heard  when  the  torrent 

Has  sent  up  its  roar, 
And  the  billows  in  thunder 

Are  flung  on  the  shore ! ' 
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•  These  nredrenm««/8ai(I  the  monarch, 

•  Willi  fancies  (»f  old  ; 
Bat  wliat  God  ran  I  worship 

When  none  I  heliol  J  ? 
Can  I  kneel  to  the  lightning, 

The  rain  or  the  wind  ? 
Can  I  worship  u  shape 

That  but  lives  in  the  mind?' 

•  I'll  show  thee  His  footstool, 

I'll  show  thee  His  throne.' 
Throuj,'h  the  hnlls  of  tlie  palace 

The  Rabbi  led  on, 
Till  nbovo  them  was  spread 

But  the  sky's  purple  dome. 
And  in  sur^^cs  uf  splendour 

Beneath  them  lay  Uome ! 

Round  the  marble -browed  mount, 

"Where  the  Kmporor  stoi.ni, 
Like  a  silver-scaled  snake 

Rolled  the  Tibor's  bright  flood; 
Beyond  were  the  vides 

Of  the  rich  ViT-i'in  rose. 
All  gloft-iuR  with  b.'jmty, 

All  breathing  ropose. 

And  flaming  o'er  all 

In  the  glow  of  t?;'»  hour, 
The  Capitol  stood, 

Earth's  high  altar  of  power ; 


A  thousand  years  old, 

Yet  still  in  its  prime — 
A  thousand  years  more 

To  be  conqaeror  of  Time. 

But  the  west  was  now  purple, 

The  eve  was  begun ; 
Like  a  monarch  at  rest 

On  the  waves  lay  the  Ban ; 
About  him  the  clouds 

Their  rich  canopy  rolled 
In  pilhirs  of  diamond. 

And  curtains  of  gold. 

The  Rabbi's  proud  gesture 
Was  turned  to  the  orb, 

*  Great  king— let  that  lustre 

Thy  worship  absorb  !  * 
'  Wluit !  j^'ftze  on  the  sun, 

And  be  blind  by  the  gaze? 
No  eye  but  the  eagle's 

Could  look  on  the  blaze !' 

•  Ho !  Kmperor  of  Earth  I 

If  thint'  eye-ball  be  dim 
To  s'o  but  the  rava 

<^1'  the  sun's  sinking  limb,' 
Cried  till'  It  ibbi,  *  what  eye-ball 

Co  .Id  d.'ive  but  to  see 
The  Sovereicjn  of  him, 

And  the  Sovereign  of  thee?* 
— From  ail  old  Dlackiroo<Ct  Magazint 


'  Dust  to  29  list/ 

Chapter  I. 

[no  ever  is  they  tolling  for  ? '  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  stopping 
in  the  midst  of  her  housc-cloaning  as  the  deep  tone  of  the 
'  passing '  bell  struck  her  ear. 

One — two — three — pealed  the  knoll,  each  stroke 
coming  heavily  across  the  summer  air,  and  drowning  with 
its  iron-tongiied  note  of  death  the  sweet  murmur  of  humming 
insects,  and  chirping  birds,  and  children's  voices  calling  to  each  other 
in  their  play,  which  had  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a  peaceful  sound  of 
life  and  hope  and  joy. 

*  It's  a  man  !  Hark  now  to  the  "  tolling  **  bell ;  *  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
rose  from  her  knoes,  and  wont  to  the  door  to  listen,  for  after  a  pause  a 
succession  of  quick  tolls  from  a  smaller  boll  rang  out  from  the  tower. 

*  Forty,  forty-one,  forty-two,  forty-three,  fnrty-four,'  counted  Mrs. 
Jackson  rapidly,  and  then  it  stopped.  *  A  man  ft)rty-four  years  old  ; 
who  can  it  be  ?  I  don't  know  of  ero  a  man  ill  in  Stnrton,  leastways 
never  a  one  that  age.  Barber,  as  got  the  fever,  isn't  more  nor  thirty, 
and  Ben  Lock  is  sixty-five,  or  protty  nigh,  besides,  he  were  getting  on 
pretty  well  yesterday.  1I».to,  George,  you  just  run  up  the  town  and 
ask  who  thoyVe  tolling  fur.' 

A  boy  of  seven,  who  was  playing  with  two  younger  children  out- 
side the  door,  rose  reluctantly  from  his  occupation  of  making  dust- 
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heaps,  surrounded  by  bits  of  slate,  which  heaps  represented  gardens, 
and  were  presently  to  blossom  with  daisies  and  butter-cups  gathered 
from  the  hedge-side  turf.  Giving  the  two  little  ones  orders  not  to 
touch  these  works  of  art,  he  set  out  to  obey  his  mother,  while  she 
went  back  to  her  scrubbing  till  her  curiosity  could  be  satisfied. 

*  It's  Paul  Crowley ;  he  were  took  sudden  with  a  fit,'  announced 
George  after  a  short  absence,  thrusting  his  head  inside  the  door 
and  then  quickly  withdrawing  it  in  dread  of  further  labour  being 
demanded  of  him. 

*  Dear,  dear,  Paul  Crowley  !  Well,  to  be  sure,  who'd  have  thought 
as  he'd  be  took  off  like  that?     When  was  it,  George?* 

But  George  had  retreated  to  a  safe  distance,  and  was  deaf  to  calls. 
So  Mrs.  Jackson  finished  her  cleaning,  with  many  shakes  of  the  head, 
and  then  she  stepped  out  into  the  road. 

*  Yon  mind  the  house,  George ;  I  shan't  be  many  minutes  gone, 
111  be  back  before  father  comes  home.  And  don't  you  mess  them 
pinners,  Mary  Jane,  or  you'll  catch  it,  they  was  only  clean  on  this 
afternoon.  There's  no  end  to  the  washing  where  there's  children,' 
she  muttered,  as  she  turned  towards  the  town. 

Sturton  was  always  called  a  town  by  its  inhabitants,  though 
strangers  might  have  thought  it  hardly  deserved  the  title.  A  long, 
irregular  street,  out  of  which  branched  various  courts  and  narrow 
lanes,  occupied  about  half-a-mile  of  the  highroad,  while  two  smaller 
ones  diverged  to  the  right  and  left,  but  soon  lost  their  character  and 
became  country  lanes.  A  dozen  shops  were  scattered  at  intervals  on 
either  side,  and  alternated  with  good  substantial  houses  in  which  dwelt 
people  who  *  lived  independent,'  as  well  as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and 
a  retired  naval  captain,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  place.  It 
was  a  pretty  neighbourhood,  and  the  waters  of  the  stream  which  flowed 
within  a  short  distance  gave  very  fair  fishing  to  those  who  cared  for 
the  sport,  and  being  within  easy  reach  of  a  railway  station  was  another 
recommendation  to  people  who,  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  and 
seldom  going  anywhere  beyond  the  parish,  yet  liked  to  feel  that  they 
could  go  away  if  thoy  chose,  and  that  the  wide  world  was  b^ore  them 
if  they  only  went  to  the  ticket-office  and  paid  their  fare.  At  each  end 
of  the  street  the  houses  grew  smaller  and  smaller  till,  just  outside  the 
town,  cottages,  with  little  gardens  at  the  back,  were  dotted  along  the 
road  at  uncertain  intervals,  in  one  of  which  lived  Mrs.  Jackson,  who 
had  been  drawn  out  of  her  home  to  hear  particulars  of  the  event  which 
George  had  announced.  She  had  not  far  to  go  before  she  found  some 
one  to  talk  to.  A  group  of  women  were  gathered  outside  a  little  shop 
at  the  very  entrance  of  Uie  street. 

*  He  was  dead  afore  ever  they  got  him  home,'  said  one  woman*. 

*  And  him  one  as  looked  likely  to  live  longer  than  ere  a  man  in  the 
town ! '  replied  another  of  the  group.  *  Only  last  night  as  ever  was 
he  was  down  at  our  place,  and  my  master  was  saying  how  surprising 
well  he  did  look  to  be  sure.' 

*  It  do  seem  sad,'  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  had  joined  the  group,  *  and 
his  poor  wife  and  the  little  ones,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  be  for  them  I ' 

*  They  say  her's  welly  off  her  head.  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  tell  her 
about  it,  but  she  were  out  somewheres  in  the  town,  and  before  he  could 
find  her  she  came  oat  of  a  shop  and  met  them  carrying  him  home.' 
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*  Poor  thing !  that  was  a  terrible  shock.' 

*  Who's  np  with  her  ? ' 

'  Oh !  there's  plenty  of  folks  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Clements,  and 
Martha  Forwood  was  sent  for  about  an  hour  ago.' 

After  a  little  more  talk  the  knot  dispersed  and  went  back  to  their 
homes,  while  the  solemn  toll  of  the  great  church-bell  still  broke  at 
intervals  on  the  summer  night. 

Hardly  any  one  else  in  Stnrton  would  have  been  so  much  missed 
as  the  man  whose  sudden  death  had  thus  taken  people  by  surprise.    He 
was  a  townsman  by  birth,  and  one  of  whom  the  inhabitants  were  proud, 
for  though  bom  in  very  humble  life  he  had  worked  his  way  up  in  the 
social  scale,  and  from  being  an  errand-boy  at  a  grocer's,  he  had  risen  to 
be  master  of  the  largest  provision  shop  in  the  place,  besides  doing  a 
good  business  as  com  factor  and  straw  merchant.     It  often  happens 
that  people  who  see  one  of  their  own  class  rise  above  it  are  apt  to  be 
harsh  in  their  judgment  of  his  doings,  but  with  Paul  Crowley  this  was 
not  the  case ;  he  left  no  enemies  behind  him  as  he  rose,  and  he  made 
friends  instead  of  foes  with  those  on  whom  he  found  himself  on  an 
equality.     No  one  grudged  him  his  luck,  though  many  wondered  at 
it,  for  looking  back  over  the  past  years  it  did  not  seem  that  he  had 
worked  harder  than  other  people,  and  yet  he  had  done  so  much  where 
others  had  done  so  little. 

'  It's  just  luck,'  said  one  of  his  neighbours  to  another  when  they 
sat  talking  over  his  luck  one  day  at  the  public-house ;  '  whatever  he 
has  took  in  hand  turned  out  well.  I  mind  when  he  rented  that  bit 
of  land  down  at  Longend  years  ago,  that  whatever  crop  he  put  in  the 
ground  come  up  well,  let  it  be  what  it  would, — turnips,  or  wheat,  or 
barley,  or  beans, — sure  as  sure  the  weather  come  just  right.  And 
then,  again,  when  he  took  to  the  shop ;  why,  he  hadn't  been  in  it  six 
months  when  Mr.  Cox,  as  kept  the  other  in  the  same  line,  went  out 
to  America,  and  so  Paul  stepped  into  all  the  custom,  for  folks  didn't 
like  the  (^lap  as  Cox  sold  his  shop  to,  and,  as  was  natural,  they'd 
rather  go  to  a  townsman  nor  a  stranger,  more  particular  when  the 
stranger  didn't  send  goods  up  to  sample.  Now  Paul  always  were 
straight  forw  ard.' 

'And  he  wasn't  one  to  tread  another  man  under  foot  so  as  he 
might  get  upon  his  back,'  replied  the  other.  *  1  doubt  there's  no 
one  in  Stnrton  as  is  the  worse  for  Paul's  luck,  and  there's  a  good  few 
as  is  the  better.  If  he  goes  on  as  he's  doing  now  hell  bring  a  deal 
more  business  to  the  town  than  ever  was  done  afore.  There's  them 
comes  to  him  now  as  used  to  go  to  Worcester  for  their  things ;  and 
it's  a  deal  handier  for  the  farmers  to  trade  wi'  him  nor  to  send  every- 
thing away  by  the  railroad.' 

But  just  as  people  were  talking  of  Paul  in  this  way,  and  foretelling 
the  good  in  store  for  himself  and  for  them,  the  Hand  of  God  touched 
him.  His  horses  were  busy  in  the  fields,  his  men  were  working  in 
his  sight,  his  shop  was  full  of  customers,  and  his  brain  was  active 
with  the  duties  and  needs  of  his  busy  life,  when  suddenly  there  came 
to  him  the  call  to  leave  all  these  and  go,  and  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well to  those  who  stayed  behind  ;  without  one  moment's  pause  wherein 
to  put  things  straight  and  place  the  reins  of  that  busy  concern  in 
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other  bands,  tWe  call  was  obeyed ;  and  while  people  were  buying  tea 
and  sugar  over  the  counter  of  bis  shop,  word  came  to  them  that  he 
was  dead. 

There  was  terrible  grief  and  passionate  mourning,  such  as  only 
comes  after  a  sudden  blow,  in  Paul's  desolate  home.  Vainly  Mr. 
Koberts  tried  to  speak  words  of  comfort  to  the  broken-hearted  widow  ; 
Bhe  could  not  listen — the  blankness  of  a  great  despair  seemed  to  close 
round  her  like  a  thick  mist,  which  deadened  all  outward  sounds  and 
shut  her  up  from  the  voice  of  consolation. 

Downstairs  the  children  were  sobbing  and  wailing  in  frightened 
sorrow.  They  had  been  told  that  their  father  was  dead,  and  all  of 
them  were  old  enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

*  Poor  little  things  1  It  would  be  a  charity  if  some  one  would  take 
them  away  for  a  bit,'  said  Mrs.  Forwood,  as  she  went  into  the  parlour 
and  found  the  little  group  huddled  together  in  tearful  fright.  *  They'll 
be  terrible  in  the  way  with  all  that's  got  to  be  seen  to,  and  it  will  take 
one  person's  time  to  mind  the  missus.' 

*  Then  just  you  tell  the  girl  to  put  up  a  change  of  clothes  for 
them,  and  Til  take  them  back  with  me,'  said  good-natured  Mrs. 
Clements,  the  baker's  wife.  *  I  can't  do  anything  for  the  poor  bo«ly 
upstairs ;  she  won  t  heed  a  word,  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Eoberts  says,  so  it's 
no  use  my  talking  ;  and,  w  hen  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  talked  of  as  can  cheer  her  yet  awhile.  By-and-by  it  will 
be  dififerent,  and  she  will  have  to  give  her  mind  to  looking  into  things  ; 
but  now  the  less  we  say  the  better,  let  her  have  her  fill  of  tears,  they'll 
ease  her  more  nor  talking.' 

*  I  am  thankful  as  she  do  cry,  ma'am,'  replied  Mrs.  Forwood ; 
'  there's  some  as  is  struck  silent  like,  and  can't  shed  a  tear  if  it  was 
ever  so,  and  it  comes  a  deal  worse  on  them — a  deal  worse.  Pve  good 
hopes  as  the  poor  dear  upstairs  will  be  pretty  much  herself  by  to- 
morrow ;  but  it  will  be  kind  of  you,  ma'am,  to  take  away  the  children.' 

So  Mrs.  Clements  carried  off  the  three  children  to  her  own  house, 
where  they  cried  for  the  first  half-hour ;  but,  at  the  end  of  tBat  time, 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  a  place  were  they  were  petted  and  caressed, 
where  new  toys  were  spread  before  them,  and  a  tea-table  supplied 
from  the  shop  tempted  them  to  enjoy  a  feast,  overcame  their  grief, 
and  though  when  they  went  to  bed  the  youngest  girl  whimpered  out  a 
sad  request  for  *  Mine  Dada,'  and  could  only  be  comforted  when  rocked 
to  sleep  in  Mrs.  Clements*  motherly  arms,  their  sorrow  was  not  very 
abiding ;  with  the  blessed  facility  of  childhood  they  forgot  their  grief 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  no  thought  of  the  future,  n*> 
dread  of  long  blank  years  of  loneliness,  of  life  still  to  be  endured, 
though  all  the  brightness  had  passed  from  it,  troubled  their  little 
hearts.  Children  are  the  only  beings  who  exemplify,  in  practical  life, 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  Who  was  once  Himself  a  child, '  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.* 

On  the  following  afternoon  the  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict 
returned  that  Paul  Crowley  died  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  that 
legal  formality  having  been  complied  with,  those  concerned  turned 
their  attention  to  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  funeral. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  will  be,'  said  Mr.  Roberts  to  his  wife,  as  he  s>ai 
in  his  study  on  the  evening  of  Paul's  death. 
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*  Unless  he  has  loft  express  directions  it  will  be  in  the  old  way,' 
replied  Mrs.  Roberta.  *  His  wife  is  just  the  woman  to  shrink  from 
inaugurating  anything  fresh ;  and  now,  poor  thing !  she  will  leave  it 
to  others  and  let  them  do  what  they  like.  It  will  bo  either  the 
grandest  or  simplest  funeral  ever  seen  in  Sturtou.' 

*  And  I  fear  the  grandest,'  said  the  Rector  with  a  sigh;  *it  is  hardly 
likely  he  would  have  left  written  orders  on  the  subject  It  was  only  a 
fortnight  ago  we  were  talking  about  it.' 

'  And  he  agreed  with  you  ? ' 

*  Fully.  I  had  not  expected  it,  for  though  some  others  of  the 
tradesmen  had  assented  to  iiiy  view,  but  in  a  reserved  way  which  made 
nie  think  that  when  it  came  to  the  test  they  would  go  back  into  the 
old  fashion  of  expensive  funerals.  Now  Paul  took  it  up  heartily;  he 
had  been  thinking  about  the  matter  before.' 

And  then  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  came  freshly  across 
the  Rector's  mind.  He  had  been  standing  with  Paul  in  his  garden, 
talking  on  indifferent  matters,  when  some  allusion  had  brought  np  a 
subject  which  lay  very  near  the  clergyman's  heart. 

*  I  wish  we  could  alter  the  style  of  funerals  in  Sturton,'  he  had  said. 
'Alter  them,  sir?'   inquired  Paul,  not  understanding  what  was 

meant. 

*  Yes;  we  bury  our  dead  here  far  more  as  if  we  were  heathens  than 
Christians.  No  one  seems  to  think  much  about  the  funeral  service ; 
their  minds  are  full  of  the  show  and  grandeur,  and  the  ix>or  half  ruin 
themselves  by  trying  to  outdo  the  rich.  It  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of 
the  place,  and  yet  I  often  hear  people  congratulating  themselves  because 
"  Sturton  funerals  always  have  a  name  for  being  respectable ; "  as  if  it 
was  something  to  be  proud  of.' 

*  Most  of  them  think  it  is,  sir,'  replied  Paul  thoughtfully,  *  and  yet 
it  falls  heavy  on  them,  poor  things!  I  dare  say  you  know  a  good 
many  that  have  been  ham])ered  by  funeral  debts,  but  I  doubt  I  could 
tell  you  of  a  many  more;  being  in  business  these  things  come  our  way, 
and  we  hear  more. than  others.* 

'  More  thnn  I  do,  no  doubt ;  but  T  have  witnessed  quite  enough  to 
make  me  very  anxious  to  eil'cct  a  change.  Funerals  ought  not  to  be 
merely  an  undertaker's  show,  and  an  occasion  for  eating  and  drinking.' 

*  Tliat's  about  what  they  are  in  Sturton,'  replied  Paul. 

*  Yes,  I  see  it  is  so;  for  not  one  mourner  in  twenty  who  follows  a 
coflfin  into  the  church  takes  part  in  the  service  or  looks  upon  that  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  proceedings;  they  arc  thinking  of  their  new  mourn- 
in*^,  of  what  they  are  to  do  when  the  procession  is  formed,  or  of  what 
their  neighbours  will  say  of  them.  I  read  the  service,  and  the  clerk 
responds,  but  I  have  never  heard  one  of  the  mourners  raise  a  whisper 
or  make  an  attempt  to  join;  and  yet  that  service  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  most  beautiful  in  our  Prayer-book.  Have  you  ever  read  it 
th  rough ,  Crowl ey ? ' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  *  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  and  yet  I  ought  to 
know  it,  fur  I've  heard  it  time»  enough.  I've  been  to  as  many  funerals 
as  most  men  in  Sturton,  for  the  friends  likes  to  have  respectable  people 
at  their  funerals,  same  as  the  women  when  they're  getting  up  a  tea-party.' 

*  Exactly ;  and  if  none  of  us  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  if  Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world  and  taught  us  that  death 
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is  but  tlic  passage  from  life  here  to  the  life  eternal  of  happiness  or 
misery  beyond  the  grave,  I  don't  see,  if  we  knew  none  of  these  things, 
why  people  should  not  manage  their  funerals  as  they  do  their  tea-parties, 
and  get  as  much  social  honour  and  glory  as  they  can  for  their  money. 
But  how  people  believing  in  our  Lord  can  do  it,  I  cannot  understand.' 

*  If  you  was  to  ask  them,  they  would  say  that  they  didn't  reckon 
He  had  much  to  do  with  buryings,'  replied  Paul  gravely. 

*  Don't  1/ou  think  He  has  ? '  asked  the  Kector,  and  so  saying  the 
Rector,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  parted  with  the  working  shop- 
keeper, as  it  proved  for  the  last  time  in  this  life. 

*  Yes,'  said  Paul,  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  *yes,  I  do;  but  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  did  before ;  a  funeral  was  a  funeral,  just  that  and  nothing 
more ;  and  it  was  expected  of  folks  to  have  things  decent  and  respect- 
able, being  as  it  was  the  last  they  could  do  for  them  that  was  gone. 
That's  what  I  thought,  and  that's  what  people  in  Sturton  think  in 
general,  though  maybe  they'd  hardly  like  to  tell  you  so.' 

*  Well,  Crowley,  will  you  read  through  the  funeral  'service  this 
evening,  and  think  it  over  a  little,  and  see  if  that  kind  of  funeral  is 
what  was  meant  when  that  service  was  put  together  ? ' 

And  so  the  Eector  and  his  neighbour  parted  to  meet  no  more  in 
life. 


BY  SAMUEL  B.  JAMES,  M.A.  VICAR  OF  N0RTHMAR8T0N,  BUCKS. 

TJie  nearer  to  Church  the  further  from  God. 

'HERE  is  some  truth  and  much  sad  and  delusive  fallacy  here. 
It  is  a  proverb  truer  in  fact  than  in  principle.  I  knew  a 
sad  rogue  ever  so  long  ago,  whose  body  now  lies  xmder  the 
graveyard  sods,  and  who  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  prettiest  spire  that  ever  pointed  to  the  skies.  But 
this  indomitable  sinner  against  light  and  knowledge  would  have  been 
quite  as  evil  a  liver  had  he  gone  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  no  church-spire  could  have  silently  expostulated  with  him  upon 
the  flight  of  time  and  the  coming  of  a  judgment.  It  was  not  because 
he  lived  near  the  church  that  he  was  so  great  a  reprobate.  Does  the 
reader  know  of  no  bad  men  and  women  that  live  in  lonely,  out-of-the- 
way  places,  where  the  church-bell's  invitation  comes  either  not  at  all, 
or  is  only  faintly  borne  upon  the  wind  when  the  wind  blows  in  a  certain 
direction  ?  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  used  to  be  to  get  quite  away  from 
sight  and  sound  of  church,  but  even  yet  there  are  many  remote  spots 
of  solitude  stained  by  unrepented  habits  of  sin.  If  crimes  and  criminals, 
unrepented  sin  and  unrepenting  sinners,  were  numbered  as  to  their 
nearness  to  or  remote  distance  from  clnirch,  this  proverb  would  hide  its 
diminished  head,  and  alter  itself  to  suit  its  altered  reputation,  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  fallacy,  the  very  great  mistake  which  it  contains,  may  be  shown 
by  going  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  it  is  true  that  the  nearer  a  man 
is  to  church  the  further  he  is  from  God^  then  it  is,  and  what  is  more 
it  must  be,  equally  true,  that  the  further  a  man  is  from  church  the 
nearer  he  is  to  God.     So  that  John  out  upon  the  common,  whose 
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cottage  is  two  miles  and  a  half  from  tlie  nearest  church,  and  that  not 
his  parish  church,  is  almost  a  saint,  in  spite  of  his  incurable  intem- 
perance in  the  matter  of  drink,  and  temper,  and  language.  If  you 
acknowledge,  as  of  course  you  do,  that  that  is  absurd,  then  you 
acknowledge  at  once  that  the  proverb  is  absurd  too. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  it  may  be  made  as  useful  as  perhaps  it 
was  intended  to  be  made.  It  conveys  rebuke,  and  reminds  of  respon- 
sibility. There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  proverb  may  have 
sprung  to  life;  after  seeing  mto  which  we  shall  further  see  the  rebuke 
conveyed,  and  the  responsibility  implied,  in  the  proverb. 

Way  1st.  Amos  Bird  lived  in  one  of  two  cottages,  which  toge- 
ther used  to  make  the  parson's  vicarage-house  of  the  little  country 
parish  of  Rivermore.  Amos  was  not  the  sad  rogue  I  spoke  of  before, 
because  the  proverb  was  a  more  than  middle-aged  proverb,  was  a 
proverb  sprinkled  with  grey  hairs,  long  before  any  of  my  readers  were 
bom  into  the  world.  But  Amos  was  a  sad  wicked  man,  we  may 
suppose,  though  not  the  particular  wicked  man  before  alluded  to. 
Amos  had  his  friends  and  enemies,  as  all  men  have,  be  they  good  men 
or  bad  men ;  friends  and  enemies  being  some  of  those '  all  things '  that 
'  come  alike  to  all,'  as  said  the  preacher  in  his  wise  and  deep-toned 
strains  of  melancholy  reflection.  The  parson  was  one  of  Araos*s  friends, 
and  tried  hard,  prayed  hard,  reasoned  hard,  to  bring  Amos  to  a  better 
way  of  living.  And  perhaps  the  parson  was  at  last  successful.  But 
before  that  good  time  came,  the  parson  got  now  and  then  discouraged, 
and  now  and  then  (which  was  wrong)  a  little  ^  put  out.*  And  one  day 
be  said, '  Oh,  Amos !  Amos  !  I  feel  as  if  I  should  have  to  give  jon 
quite  up.  Yon  so  close  to  the  church,  too,  that  you  can  hear  the 
people  sing,  and  almost  hear  the  prayers  and  the  sermon,  without 
moving  from  your  door  to  go,  as  you  ought,  to  worship  in  the  great 
assembly.  It  seems  really  that  the  nearer  people  are  to  church,  the 
farther  they  are  from  God.' 

Way  2nd.  The  same  Amos  Bird  was  *got  hold  of '  by  a  knot  of 
proselytising  Nonconform ibts,  and  entreated  to  *  try  chapel  for  a  bit,* 
but  entreated  in  vain.  For  Amos  called  himself  a  '  reg'lar  out-and-oui 
Churchman,  and  no  mistake  about  that.'  There  was  a  mistake  of  a 
very  serious  kind  '  about  that ;'  but  Amos  did  not  see  it,  or  perhaps 
would  not  see  it,  and  stoutly  resisted  the  zealous  persuasions  of  his 
dissenting  friends.  They  were  angry  with  him,  especially  because  he 
indulged  in  a  few  sarcastic  remarks,  which  were  certainly  needless,  and 
as  certainly  true  and  keen.     One  of  his  assertions  and  denials  was, — 

*  Why,  I  live  close  to  church  and  parson,  and  my  'ouse  were 
parson's  house  afore  it  were  mine.  Me  go  to  meetin'  !  I  should  think 
not,  Joe  Parker.  Why,  man,  I  know  as  much  as  you  do,  and  if  I  could 
bring  it  all  out,  I  could  preach  as  well  as  you  do.  Me  go  to  meetin*, 
and  livin' close  to  church,  too  !' 

*  x\h,  you're  a  bad  old  man  !  In  your  case  it's  "Nearer  the  Church 
the  furder  from  God."  If  you  was  to  go  a  little  furder  off  the  church, 
it  'ud  be  better  for  your  soul,  Amos  ;  and  them's  the  words  of  a 
friend.' 

Now  this  shows  how  weakly  and  wickedly  the  proverb  may  be  nsed, 
and  may  have  come  to  be  a  proverb.     But  of  its  truthfulness,  as  a  too 
fregncnt  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  question.     W^ickedness  and 
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vice  nia^  e\iat  even  under  the  protecting  sliaUona  of  clmrcli  walls. 
Nay  wicl  edness  and  vite  mij  get  nithin  those  very  walls  Thore  is 
no  absolute  security  against  batan  s  acceptance  of  a  sinner  ^  iiivitation 
to  go  inBidt.  the  ihurch,  and  tempt  weak  souls,  for  whom  angeU  ore 
watthing  and  Christ  Himself  is  interceding  Ihere  is  notliing  but 
prayer  and  watching  that  can  keep  faatan  away  from  the  Tery  holiest 
places  of  all  Hard  by  tho  very  gate  of  heaven  there  is  a  way  to 
everlasting  death 

Tins  moderate,  eftutious,  and  monitory  use  of  the  proverb  is  moat 
salutary  Chnatian  privileges  involve  responiibihties  as  welt  as  being 
BO  valuable      Holy  Scripture  and  the  Christian  'cheme  of  salvation 


exclude,  as  tliey  most  certainly  include  in  th  ir  invitatims  and 
embraces  both  those  that  arp  far  off  and  thoae  that  are  near  Have 
we  not  prophcfied  in  Thy  Name  ■■  will  form  no  ticket  of  admission 
within  the  pearly  gates  It  is  not  so  easy  to  overvalue  as  it  in  to  un- 
dervalue the  gifts  and  graces  of  Holy  Baptism  ;  but  if  any  one  were  so 
misguided  as  to  think  that  because  he  was  brought,  not  only  near  the 
Church,  but  within  the  Church,  by  that  Sacrament,  therefore  he  conld 
never  get  very  far  away  from  God,  but  might  live  us  carelessly  as  he 
pleased,  he  would  be  terribly  mistaken. 

In  the  growing  habit  of  multiplied,  people-reaching,  daily,  services, 
and  of  earnest  Church  work  generally,  we  trust  that  this  proverb  will 
find  a  fall  from  its  flippant  and  frequent  (inotation,  to  occasional,  and 
then  only  hesitating,  cantions,  or  knowingly  inappropriate  and  mis- 
leading nse. 

^\ 
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THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH.  THE  LIFE. 
BT   EDWARD    HAROLD,    LORD   BISUOP   OF   ELY. 

St.  John,  xiv.  6. — /  am  the  Way,,  the  Truths  and  the  Life ;  No  man 

cameth  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me. 

FEW  years  ago,  in  Australia,  two  children,  left  by  them- 
solves,  wandered  out  into  the  wide  open  country  and  lost 
their  way.  In  those  vast  plains  there  are  no  hedges,  no 
roads,  no  landmarks  by  which  an  inexperienced  traveller 
may  find  his  way  back  to  the  place  from  whence  be  set 
out.  So  these  poor  children  wandered  on,  trying  first  one  direction 
and  then  anotber,  but  never  getting  back  to  their  home  or  to  an  in- 
habited country.  People  lost  in  this  manner,  whether  in  woods,  or 
commons,  or  wide  plains,  find  almost  always  that  when  they  think  they 
are  going  straiglit  they  are  really  going  round.  They  take  a  coarse 
which  they  think  must  lead  them  away  from  their  difficulties,  and 
after  having  wandered  on  miles  and  miles,  find  in  the  evening  that 
they  have  come  back  to  the  very  spot  from  which  they  started  in  the 
morning.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  thousands  who  have  been 
lost  in  wilds  or  woods.  It  seems  like  enchantment  or  witchcraft,  and 
they  feel  bewildered,  and  as  if  they  had  lost  their  senses.  Whether 
it  was  so  with  these  poor  children  I  do  not  know,  but  most  likely 
it  was.  How  they  lived  at  all  it  is  hard  to  say.  Australia  is  a  very 
dry  country,  and  water  very  hard  to  find.  Little  rain  falls,  and  not 
much  dew.  Possibly  they  may  have  found  some  roots  or  berries  to  eat, 
and  may  have  sucked  the  juices  from  the  herbs  and  leaves.  They 
continu^  thus  for  five  full  days,  when  some  one  happily  found  them, 
wearied  well-nigh  to  death,  famishing  for  want  of  food,  parched  ap  by 
thirst,  almost  dying,  but  not  quite  dead.  They  were  found,  and  were 
brought  home. 

This  is  a  true  tale ;  but  may  it  not  be  very  fitting  as  a  parable  ? 
The  world  we  live  iu  is  like  a  great  wide  plain,  where  it  is  very  easy 
to  lose  our  way.  We  are  here  like  ignorant  and  helpless  children  in 
the  midst  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  house  and  a  happy  home.  Many 
bright  mansions  in  our  Fathers  house ;  and  a  Father,  a  great  and  a 
good  Father,  there.  But  the  world  is  not  His  home,  the  world  is  a 
great  pathless  ^^lderuess.  Left  here  we  wander  into  it,  we  lose  our 
road;  we  know  not  how  to  find  it.  One  way,  at  first,  looks  bright  and 
promising;  we  think,  if  it  will  not  lead  us  home,  it  will  at  least  lead  us 
to  some  sweet  dell  where  all  will  bo  bright  and  happy,  birds  singing 
cheerily  in  the  branches,  and  the  sun  shining  brilliantly.  Wc  wander 
towards  it,  and  we  find  the  way  for  a  few  hours  somewhat  pleasant  and 
ooniforting;  but  we  are  only  going  farther  and  farther  from  our  home. 
There  is  no  sign-post  there  to  tc-ll  us  which  way  we  may  return.  All 
seems  tangled,  doubtful,  dilHcult,  when  once  we  begin  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  safer  to  reach  home  before  nightfall.  Yes,  my 
brethren,  this  world  has  no  path  in  it,  at  least,  no  path  that  leads  towai'ds 
Heaven.  There  are  tracks,  no  doubt,  and  probably  the  poor  children  I 
spoke  of  may  have  followed  tracks  of  sheep  or  of  some  wild  animal, 
and  thought  that  they  would  lead  them  right.  But  those  who  have 
followed  such  tracks  know  well  that  they  mislead.  Often  they  lead, 
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not  to  safety,  but  to  the  brink  of  dangerous  precipices.  The  world's 
tracks  are  at  the  best  worthless,  and  for  the  most  part  dangerous. 
And  very  specially  this  world  is  like  the  Australian  wilderness,  a  laby- 
rinth, a  place  of  bewilderment  and  disappointment.  When  we  think 
we  are  going  straight  on  to  something  that  must  be  good,  something 
that  must  satisfy  us,  we  find  we  have  not  been  going  straight,  but 
round  and  round  again.  We  have  been  wandering  in  a  circle,  and  at 
last  only  come  back  to  the  very  point  we  started  from,  wearied  and 
ui stressed,  empty  and  hungry,  parched  and  thirsty,  disappointed  and 
dibi>iitisfied.  »■  -* 

And  surely,  brethren,  this  world  is -like  the  great  open  plains  of 
Australia,  dry  and  desolate  as  well  as  pathless  and  bewildering.  It 
has  nothing  in  it  than  can  support  the  true  life  of  man.  It  has  not 
til e  water  of  life;  it  has  no  food  for  souls.  There  are  bright  berries, 
indeed,  which  catch  children's  eyes,  but  no  one  ever  ate  of  them  and  found 
that  they  satisfied  his  hunger  or  strengthened  him  for  his  journey  ? 
There  may  bo  roots  which  men  may  dig  for  and  grub  after,  but  they 
are  fitter  for  the  foul  swine  to  feed  on,  than  for  the  appetite  and  the 
nourishment  of  a  Christian  soul. 

And  there  is  one  thing  more  in  this  world  very  like  to  what  there 
was  in  the  Australian  desert  when  the  children  were  wandering  in  it, 
viz.,  that  if  we  go  looking  about,  trying  one  way  and  then  another  and 
finding  no  right  road  at  all,  there  will  ere  long  come  on  the  nightfall ; 
then  darkness  will  settle  down  upon  us,  and  there  will  be  no  hope  then 
that  we  should  get  out  of  our  difficulties.  And  here,  too,  there  are 
worse  things  than  the  poor  little  children  met  with ;  for  there  are  no 
savage  beasts  in  Australia,  no  wolves  nor  lions,  though,  indeed,  there 
are  venomous  serpents  even  there.  But  in  this  world  our  path  is  ever 
tracked  by  that  old  Serpent,  who  first  tempted  Eve  out  of  Paradise,  and 
so,  in  fact,  led  us  all  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  oar 
enemy, '  the  devil,  like  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.' 

And  so  you  see,  brethren,  what  this  world  is,  and  how  we  are 
wandering  in  it.  It  is  far  from  our  Great  Father's  Home.  There  is 
no  WAY  in  it  which  cj^n  bring  us  back  to  Him.  Nay,  not  only  so,  but 
there  are  by-ways  and  crooked  paths,  and  many  a  misleading  error 
taking  us  away  from  Him,  all  kinds  of  deceits,  all  kinds  of  error. 
There  is  no  truth  in  it.  And,  there  is  neither  food  for  our  souls  nor 
drink  for  our  souls,  nothing  that  can  truly  support  our  souls.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  life  in  iU  But  more  than  this,  there  is  constant  death 
in  it.  Evil  beasts-,  and  noxious  serpents,  and  ten*ible  pitfalls,  and 
fearful  precipices,  threatening  even  by  day  to  destroy  us,  and  sure  to 
destroy  us  when  the  evening  sets  in  upon  us. 

But  yet,  do  we  not  know,  that  so  good  is  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
that  to  save  us  from  this  desolate  wilderness.  He  has  sent  down  to  us 
One  Who  can  guide  us  rightly,  give  us  strength  for  our  journey,  save  us 
from  our  wandering,  and  bring  us  homo  to  God  ?  *  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that,  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 

You  hear  in  the  text  the  words  of  that  only- begotten  Son,  *  No 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.'     No  !  brethren,  here  we 
in  this  world-wide  wilderness,  we  and  all  mankind,  lost,  wanderi 
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hungry  and  lliirstv,  naked  and  wound ed,  suffering  and  dying.  And 
Christ  has  come  down  to  save  us.  He  finds  us  here,  as  those  poor 
children  were  found  in  Australia,  lost,  without  a  father,  with  no  light 
and  no  track  to  lead  us  home.  He  finds  ns  and  He  sets  us  right,  for 
He  is  the  Way.  He  is  Himself  the  Guide  to  Heaven,  He  is  Himself 
the  Way  to  God. 

He  finds  us  puzzled,  bewildered,  walking  west,  or  north,  or  south , 
whilst  we,  perhaps,  fancy  we  are  going  east,  straight  up  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  Light.     He  finds  us  in  erior  aud  in  blindness,  and  He  teaches 
us  to  escape  from  it,  for  He  is  Himself  the  Truth. 

He  imds  us  starving,  without  food  and  without  water;  He  finds 
us  as  the  good  Samaritan  found  the  poor  traveller,  wounded  and  dyin^, 
and  He  has  pity  on  as,  for  He  is  the  Life.  He  gives  us  the  food 
from  Heaven,  the  hidden  manna.  He  gives  us  water  from  that  spiritual 
rock  which  followeth  us ;  He  clothes  us  with  His  own  garments  of 
righteousness ;  He  pours  oil  into  our  wounds  and  heals  us,  and  He 
takes  us  up  even  into  His  own  arms  of  mercy,  and  carries  us,  if  we 
will  let  Him  carry  us,  to  our  Father's  home.  '  Jesus  saitH  unto  hin»y 
I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me.' 

But  now  let  us  think  about  ourselves,  and  see  how  we  have  received 
our  blessed  Saviour's  great  mercy  to  us.  He  has  come  down  here 
into  the  wide  wilderness  of  this  world,  on  puq)ose  to  save  us  from 
perishing  in  it,  and  to  lead  us  safe  to  our  Father's  house.  He  not  only 
left  His  own  high  and  happy  home  for  us,  but  Ho  came  down  to 
our  place  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  bore  for  us  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings that  He  might  save  us.  And  what  are  we  doing  ?  Are  we 
thankful  to  Him  for  His  goodness  ?  Are  we  gladly  accepting  His 
guidance  ?     Are  we  suffering  Him  to  lead  us  right  ? 

Wo  are  still  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  many  by-paths  in  it, 
many  tracks  leading  us  wrong.  One  way  only  is  the  right  way,  and 
that  is  Christ.     Are  we  taking  Him  as  our  way  to  God  ? 

We  are  still  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  much  wandering,  much 
to  deceive  us,  many  false  lights,  many  false  guides.  There  is  but  one 
TiiUTH,  and  that  is  Christ.  Are  we  believing  in  Him  ?  Are  we 
following  Him  ?     Are  we  striving  to  learn  from  Him  ? 

We  are  still  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  many  dangers,  and 
many  deaths  in  it.  Pitfalls,  precipices,  deadly  serpents,  wolves  and 
lions,  spirits  of  darkness— all  threatening  to  devour  and  destroy  us. 
There  is  but  one  life  here,  and  that  is  Christ.  Are  we  striving  to 
live  by  Him  !  Do  we  seek  and  accept  life  from  Him  ?  Do  we  drink 
of  the  water  of  life,  which  He  givcth  us  ?  Do  we  take  the  bread  of 
life  which  He  feeds  us  with  ? 

These  are  serious  questions  for  us.  Do  not  let  us  put  off  the 
answer  to  them  till  night  comes  upon  us,  and  it  is  too  late  to  ask 
or  to  answer  them.  All  the  questions  in  the  world  besides  are 
nothing  to  these  questions,  for  on  them  depends  our  happiness  now 
and  our  happiness  for  ever. 
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[HEN  tlio  Rector  had  gone  Lis  way,  after  his  conyersatum 
on  funerals,  Paul  had  tnracd  into  hi«  counting-house  for 
an  ]K)ur*s  ^vork  among  ledgers  and  figures;  but  when 
business  was  done  and  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  after 
supper,  his  wife  saw  with  sur]^)rise  that  he  was  reading  the 
rrayer-book :  she  went  behind  him,  and  peeping  over  his  shoulder, 
littered  a  little  cry  of  terror  to  find  the  page  open  at  the  'Lurial  of 
the  Dead.' 

*  Wliy,  Paul !  whatever  are  you  reading  that  for?'  slie  exclaimed. 

^  To  ihid  out  the  meaning  of  it,  old  lady,'  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

*  The  meaning  of  it? '  repeated  JMrs.  Crowley. 

'  Yes ;  Pve  heard  it  read  times  and  times,  and  paid  no  more  heed 
than  if  it  was  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  but  if  ever  I  go  to  a  funeral  again 
it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  service  and  joining  in  it.  We've 
gone  the  wrong  road  about  buryings  in  Sturton,  and  there's  a  deal  of 
harm  come  of  it.  Folks  is  all  for  spending  their  money  and  making  a 
show,  and  they  miss  the  part  that  might  give  them  some  comfort  in 
their  trouble.' 

*  1  don't  sec  how  anything  can  comfort  them  much,'  replied  Mrs. 
Crowley.  *  "When  folk  are  dead  they  are  dead,  and  it's  no  use  denying 
it ;  and  if  a  bit  of  new  crape  and  a  decent  hatband  or  two  gives  case  to 
their  feelings,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  have  them.  The  read- 
ing in  church  is  tlie  parson's  business,  and  he  is  sure  to  do  it  all  right 
without  folk  troubling  their  heads  about  him  ;  but  the  dinner,  and  the 
mourning,  and  the  following,  and  the  plate  on  the  coffin,  and  the  pall, 
are  things  that  takes  a  deal  of  thought  on  the  part  of  them  as  has  to 
manage.  There's  plenty  to  think  of  without  troubling  yourself  with 
the  church  work,  which  is  certain  to  bo  done  straightforward  by  them 
that  has  so  much  practice.' 

Paul  closed  the  Pravcr-book  and  laid  it  on  his  knee,  whistling 
Koftly  to  himself  as  he  looked  out  of  the  open  ^vindo^v.  Perhaps  no- 
thing that  Mr.  Ivoberts  could  have  said  would  have  so  thoroughly 
brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that  religion  was  utterly  lost  sight  of  in 
the  ordinary  tSturtc»u  funerals,  and  that '  ^h owing  respect '  to  the  im- 
heeding  dead,  by  costly  pomp  and  ghastly  show,  was  the  one  idea  that 
filled  the  minds  of  those  who  followed  the  coflin  into  church  and  heard 
by  the  grave  the  words  that  spoke  of  life  in  death,  and  of  a  joyful 
resurrection  to  them  that  sleep  in  Christ. 

*  If  one  of  the  children  was  taken,  Kate,  1  don't  think  you'd  find 
much  comfort  in  hatbands — should  }ou,  now?* 

*  IIow  yon  do  talk,  Paul !  It's  enough  to  make  one  all  of  :i 
creep  like,  as  if  some  one  was  walking  over  your  grave  !  One  of  the 
ihildrcn,  bless  their  hearts  !  What  need  have  we  got  to  be  thinking 
iii  burying  them,  poor  dears  1  They  are  well  end  strong,  thank  this 
Lord.' 

*Yes,  but  supposing,  Kate,' persisted  Paul,  gently.  H)iher  folks' 
funerals  are  not  the  .same,  but  when  you've  got  to  put  one  of  your  own 
in  the  churchyard  it  looks  dillerent,  I  expect.' 

*  Well,  then,  1  d<)  think  it  would  cut  me  to  the  heart  if  they  wasn't 
put  in  the  ^rcjiiud  in  the  best  way  as  money  could  do  it.  Tlic^niearer 
iLem  that  are  g^  no  are  to  you,  tho  more,  according  to  my  mind,  you'd 
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want  to  see  them  well  done  by.  You  would  not  spare  anything  that 
money  could  do  for  them  while  they  was  living,  and  it  would  seem 
hard,  to  me,  to  deny  the  poor  corpses,  just  because  the  breath  was  gone 
out  of  them,  when  it  would  be  the  last  chance  of  doing  them  a  good 
turn  as  ever  you'd  have/ 

*  If  it  was  a  good  turn,'  answered  Paul;  *but  the  dead  don't  rest 
better  in  oak  than  in  elm.  When  once  they  are  gone  money  can't  do 
them  any  good,  let  you  spend  it  how  you  will.  I  think,  Kate,  if  I'd 
got  to  bury  one  as  I  cared  for  dearly,  I'd  rather  have  it  plain  and  quiet ; 
no  undertaker's  fuss  and  bother,  and  no  gathering  of  a  lot  of  neigh- 
bours that  did  not  care  for  the  one  that  was  gone  or  for  the  heavy 
hearts  of  them  that  was  left.  I'd  like  to  take  the  poor  dead  body  down 
to  the  churchyard  reverently  and  quietly,  and  only  have  those  with  me 
who  had  loved  it  well  in  life.  And  then,  I  think,  if  I  was  to  give  my 
mind  to  this  service,'  and  he  put  his  broad  hand  on  the  open  Prayer- 
book,  '  it  would  go  far  to  comfort  me,  and  make  me  willing  to  leave  it 
safe  in  the  holy  ground  till  the  time  comes  for  it  to  wi^e  again.  I 
should  be  thinking  all  the  while  that  we  was  only  burying  the  outside 
—a  sort  of  dress  that  wasn't  wanted  any  longer,  and  that  was  to  be 
put  away  in  the  churchyard  till  the  time  came  for  using  it  again ;  and 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  hear  words  telling  of  the  time  when  it  would 
be  used  again,  and  when  the  dear  soul  and  the  dear  body  would  be 
joined  together  once  more,  and  we  should  have  our  child  with  us  in 
Heaven — if  it  pleased  the  Lord  we  went  there,'  he  added,  in  still  lower 
voice. 

*0h,  Paul,  don't  I'  sobbed  Mrs.  Crowley;  *it  makes  one  feel  as*  if 
one  of  the  children  was  going  to  be  took,  to  hear  you  talking  of  their 
fmieral  like  that.  I'm  not  denying  that  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know 
as  they  was  safe  in  Heaven,  poor  dears !  but  still  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  do  well  by  them  as  long  as  you  could,  and  not  to  let  folk  cast 
it  up  at  you  afterwards  as  you  grudged  your  money.' 

Paul  sighed,  but  he  got  up  and  kissed  her.  '  Don't  cry,  old  woman  I 
Talking  of  funerals  won't  bring  them.  But  if  ever  you've  got  to  bury 
me,  don't  lAake  a  fuss  about  it.  I  shall  set  my  face  against  money 
being  wasted  at  buryings,  for  if  we  do  it  that  can  afford  it,  those  who 
can't  afford  it  think  they  are  bound  to  follow,  and  then  they  run  into 
debt  and  trouble  that  maybe  hampers  them  all  their  lives.' 

So  ended  Paul  Crowley's  conversation,  and  it  happened  that  he  and 
Mr.  Koberts,  hindered  by  business  engagements,  did  not  meet  again  for 
some  days.  Then  the  subject  was  slightly  touched  on,  and  Paul  told 
the  clergyman  what  his  own  wishes  were,  but  that  his  wife  thought 
differently.  *  And  she  only  holds  with  the  rest  of  the  folk  in  the  town ; 
but  I'll  take  your  road,  sir,  if  ever  the  time  comes  for  me  to  have  to  do 
with  a  funeral.' 

Alas !  the  time  came,  only  a  few  days  later,  when  his  own  funeral 
occupied  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  the  Sturton  gossips. 

Chapter  II. 

*  Well,  ma'am,  I  should  not  have  believed  it,  no,  not  if  I'd  been 
told  ever  so ;  but  when  you  hears  words  spoken  with  your  own  ears 
what  <i&n  you  do  ?'  and  Mrs.  Forwood  put  her  hands  under  her  apron 
and  looked  solemnly  at  Mrs.  Clements,  who  sat  in  the  best  parlour  at 
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the  Hollies,  with  her  bonnet  strings  thrown  back,  and  her  round 
genial  face  upturned  to  the  speaker  with  an  exprcsi>ion  of  incrcdaloua 
astonishment. 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  him  I '  she  ejacalated ;  '  eyen  now 
I  hardly  seem  to  credit  it.* 

*  YouVe  only  got  to  ask  the  missus  then,'  said  the  nnrsc,  drawing 
herself  up  with  offended  dignity;  *  it's  the  truth  IVe  said,  and  nothing* 
but  the  tnith,  and  fo  she'll  tell  you,  poor  dear !  though  it  has  npset 
her  to  that  degree  that  she  can*t  gire  her  mind  to  nothing.* 

'  No  wonder  she^s  upset ;  it*a  enough  to  upset  any  woman  to  hear 
talk  of  burying  folk  that  fashion.  Why  it  would  be  for  all  the  world 
like  a  pauper's  funeral,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  far  as  I  can  see/ 

'  Just  what  I  said  to  the  missus  when  IMr.  Koberts  was  gone.  Say» 
I,  "  It's  only  natural  that  he,  being  a  parson,  should  think  most  of  hi» 
part  of  the  doings  ;  but  we're  not  all  parsons,  and  there's  other  things 
to  be  considered  besides  what's  done  in  church.  Where  would  be  the 
dltTerence  between  the  poor  dear  master  and  the  last  corpse  as  was 
buried  out  of  the  Union  if  there  was  to  be  no  hatbands  or  scarves  or 
trimming  to  the  coffin,  and  no  following  or  nothing?  Why,"  says  I, 
"  tlic  master  was  one  as  the  town  was  proud  of,  he  being  Sturton  bom 
and  bred,  and  having  made  himself  what  he  is — leastways  was ;  and 
folk  will  look  that  he's  buried  according."  '*  And  so  he  shall  bei."  says 
the  missus,  speaking  up  sharp  like;  "  it'll  bo  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
I've  done  all  as  it  lay  in  my  power  to  do  for  him."  *  So  she  sends  off 
to  Hodson  then  and  there,  and  gives  him  his  orders,  which  is  to  do 
everything  handsome  and  not  stint;  and  there's  to  bo  a  hearse  with 
four  horses,  and  plumes  beautiful  to  see,  and  four  coaches,  or  moi*e  if 
they're  wanted,  though  ho  will  have  to  send  to  Worcester  for  two  of- 
them,  and  that  that  will  come  expensive  ho  did  not  deny.' 

*■  Tni  very  glad  to  hear  the  poor  thing  has  picked  up  heart  enough 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  not  be  browbeaten  into  giving  in  to  these 
new-fangled  plans,  which  to  my  mind  is  little  better  than  heathenish; 
burying  folk  as  have  lived  and  died  respectable  with  no  more  obser- 
vance than  if  they  was  beggars  out  of  a  ditch !'  And  Mrl^.  Clements 
fn  lined  herself  with  her  gloves,  for  the  weather  was  hot  and  her 
iniignation  great. 

Mr.  Roberts  had  seen  the  widow  early  in  the  day,  and  had  ventured 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  funeral,  hoping  that 
it  might  be  carried  out  as  Paul  himself  would  have  wished.  But  Mrs.. 
Crowley  shrank  from  all  such  suggestions,  and  even  when  the  desire  of 
her  lost  husband  that  he  might  be  interred  quietly  was  brought  before 
her,  she  would  not  listen. 

'  I  do  mind  his  talking  about  buryings  one  night  till  I  shuddered  te 
hear  him,  little  thinking  his  own  was  coming  so  close;  but  it*s  not  in 
reason  to  expect  me  to  follow  out  what  ho  were  saying,  when  very  likely 
ho  thought  different  altogether  the  next  day,  and  had  come  back  to- 
seeing  the  fitness  of  things  and  understanding  the  rights  of  them.^ 

'  I  do  not  think  he  changed  his  mind,'  said  Mr.  JRobcrts  gently. 

*  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say,  of  course,  for  he  never  spoke  another  word 
about  it;  but  if  it  don't  make  no  difference  to  them  as  is  gone,  poor 
doars !  whether  they  are  buried  comfortable,  with  everything  decent 
about  them,  or  just  anyhow,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  does  make  a  deal 
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of  difference  to  them  as  is  living ;  and  I  would  not  bury  ray  Paul  like  » 
pauper,  no,  not  if  tlio  Queen  herself  was  to  come  and  ask  me.' 

Mr.  Roberts  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  press  the  matter 
farther,  seeing  how  impossible  it  was  to  make  her  understand  that  he 
wished  Paul's  funeral  to  be  an  example  to  .Sturton  of  a  Christian  burial. 

During  the  day  there  went  a  whisper  up  and  down  the  town  that 
Paul's  funeral  would  be  the  grandest  that  ever  passed  through  the 
streets,  and  people  nodded  their  heads  and  said  that  that  was  as  it 
should  be. 

In  Hodson's  shop  there  was  a  tremendous  bustle.  His  young  man 
was  sent  hurriedly  to  Worcester  to  get  such  things  as  were  not  in  stock, 
and  these  were  numerous;  for  though  Sturton  people  liked  to  have 
their  funerals  *  well  done,'  it  was  not  often  that  customers  came  who 
could  afford  to  have  it  as  *  well  done '  as  Mrs.  Crowley. 

But  if  there  was  bustle  at  the  shop,  there  was  more  bustle  still  at 
the  Hollies. 

*  So  much  to  do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in,*  as  Mrs.  Forwood 
said  to  Mrs.  Crowley,  *  it  will  be  a  mercy  if  something  isn't  overlooked. 
I'd  pretty  nigh  forgot  to  send  word  about  them  jellies,  but  I  thought 
on  it  just  in  time,  and  Hodson's  young  man  took  the  message.  Mount- 
ford's  things  is  always  to  be  depended  on,  ma'am,  so  I  don't  think  you 
need  be  uneasy  about  the  sweets;  but  there's  enough  to  think  about 
with  the  fowls  and  hams,  and  veal  pies,  and  round  of  beef.' 

'  And  I'm  sure  it's  a  blessing  that  I*d  the  forecast  to  be  provided 
with  linen,'  sobbed  the  widow,  *  or  whatever  we  should  have  done  I 
don't  know ;  but  it's  been  ready  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  press  for  many 
a  year,  and  it  s  a  comfort  to  think  that,  let  him  be  who  he  would,  he 
could  not  have  handsomer  diapers  for  the  coffin  handles.' 

'  And  plumes  to  his  hearse,  and  hatbands  and  scarves  that  will  be 
of  ribbed  silk,  fit  to  stand  alone  for  richness.  Why,  ma'am,  all  the 
town  is  talking  about  it,  and  saving  as  it  will  be  such  a  sight  as  was 
never  seen  in  Sturton  before.' 

Mrs.  Crowley  smiled  dismally,  but  the  incense  of  such  praise  was 
sweet  to  her  ears. 

*  And  all  the  shops  will  be  shut,'  continued  Mrs.  Forwood,  *  every 
one  of  them ;  there  won't  be  a  shutter  down  that  the  coffin  will  pass, 
which  is  only  proper  respect  and  nothing  more  than  rigbt,  remembering 
who  is  being  taken  to  his  grave.' 

'Ah!  there's  not  his  like  left  in  the  parish,'  murmured  the  widow, 
once  more  recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  own  loss ;  '  he  was  the  best  man 
and  the  best  husband  this  side  of  Worcester.'  And  she  lay  back  in 
her  chair  and  cried  for  a  little  while  as  she  thought  of  the  strong, 
kindly  hand  that  had  upheld  her  through  so  many  years,  and  of  the 
kind,  gentle  voice  which  she  would  never  hear  again.  At  such  times 
Mrs.  Crowley's  grief  was  very  deep,  and  a  sense  of  *  desolation  and 
misery  came  over  her  which  she  knew  not  how  to  bear  or  how  to 
relieve.  The  thought  of  religion,  and  of  Paul,  happy  beyond  the  trou- 
bles of  this  world,  brought  no  comfort,  for  it  was  one  that  she  did  not 
realise.  She  had  not  dwelt  much  upon  the  things  of  God  in  the  hours  of 
her  busy,  happy  life,  though  she  had  gone  to  church  and  said  her 
prayers — which  is  a  different  thing  from  praying — and  then  had  risen 
from  her  knees  with  a  sense  of  a  dnty  fulfilled.     Bat  beyond  such 
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outward  obsenronce  her  religion  did  not  penetrate.  8he  was  not  always 
living  with  the  sense  of  being  under  God's  care,  thinking  of  Him  as. 
ever  present,  ever  watchful  over  her  daily  path.  She  did  not  love  Him 
with  the  love  she  gave  her  husband  and  children,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  her  new  and  handsonie  furniture.  Hitherto  there  had  .been 
no  great  sorrows  in  her  life,  and  she  was  one  of  those  people  who  do 
not  trouble  themselves  greatly  about  the  unseen  world  while  the  visible 
one  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  But  now  it  was  different ;  a  deep 
grief  had  overshadowed  her,  and  she  beat  about  in  the  darkness  of  her 
sorrow,  seeking  rest  yet  finding  none.  Only  when  busy  with  some  of 
the  elaborate  details  of  the  funeral  ceremony  did  she  feel  like  herself 
once  more,  and  able  to  shake  off  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow  in  the 
interest  of  having  everything  right  for  the  coming  show. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  funeral,  and  a  message  from  the  manager 
of  the  business,  Paul's  foreman,  had  sent  her  to  his  desk  in  the  little 
office  which  opened  out  of  the  parlour.  For  some  time  she  searched  in 
vain  for  the  required  memorandum,  not  knowing  where  to  look  among 
the  many  papers  lying  in  orderly  heaps  and  well-filled  pigeon-holes ; 
at  last  she  grew  weary,  and  sent  word  to  the  foreman  that  he  had  better 
come  in  and  look  for  it  himself.     In  a  few  minutes  the  man  arrived. 

*  I  cannot  find  it,  Thompson ;  perhaps  yon  will  know  where  to  look. 
I  am  afraid  of  putting  things  out  of  order.* 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am  ;  I  know  where  it  is.  Master  were  that  neat 
and  particular  he  knew  where  to  go  for  any  paper  by  night  or  day. 
Ah,  I  thought  so  t  Here  it  is,  ma'am :  perhaps  you'll  just  cast  your 
eye  over  it  to  sec  it's  all  right.* 

Mrs.  Crowley  took  up  the  paper  and  read  it  over. 

'  It's  all  right,  Thompson.  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  the  order 
last  week,  and  saying  what  a  quantity  of  straw  ho  had  sent  to  the 
china  works  already.     You  will  see  it  is  attended  to  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  it's  all  straightforward.  The  straw  came  in  last  night, 
but  I  weren't  sure  whether  it  were  six  loads  or  eight  as  was  bespoke. 
Shall  I  put  back  the  paper  ? ' 

*  Yes,  everything  had  better  stay  as  it  is,  till  after  to-morrow.' 
Thomp!>()n  turned  to  the  desk,  and  in  putting  back  the  paper  pushed 

aside  a  writing-desk  from  which  fell  some  letters.  Tliey  were  business 
letters,  those  that  had  come  in  on  the  moniing  of  Paul's  death,  and 
iad  been  left  in  the  writing-case  to  be  put  away  in  the  evening.  But 
as  the  man  gathered  up  the  envelopes  he  saw  that  one  was  sealed,  and, 
turning  it  over,  read  the  address — *  For  my  Wife' — written  in  Crowley's 
large  firm  hand. 

^  Please,  ma'am,  look  here,  this  is  for  you  ;  it  fell  out  of  the  case 
tlong  with  the  rest.' 

*  For  me  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crowley,  taking  it  with  a  trembling 
Land.     *  What  could  he  have  written  to  me  for  ? ' 

She  held  the  letter  in  her  trembling  fingers  and  tl^en  went  quickly 
from  the  office,  while  the  foreman  locked  the  door. 

*  She'd  never  think  of  shutting  the  place  up,'  he  said  to  himself; 
*  and  there's  a  deal  of  miscliicf  might  be  done  to  the  business  if  folk 
was  to  poke  and  pry  where  they'd  no  concern.  Here,  Mary,  you  take 
this  key  up  to  the  missus  and  give  it  to  her  safe.' 

The  girl,  who  was  going  upstairs,  took  the  key  and  knocked  at  her 
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mistress's  door.  There  was  no  answer,  and  thinking  the  room  empty 
she  went  in  and  placed  the  key  on  the  dressing-table.  She  had  turned 
to  leave  the  room  when  her  eye  caught  a  piece  of  dress  by  the  bed. 

*  Oh,  ma'am!  whatever  is  it  ?  * 

But  Mrs.  Crowley  did  not  speak.  She  knelt  by  the  bed,  tightly  hold- 
ing an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  sobbing  and  trembling  in  helpless  grief. 

*  Do  go  to  the  missus,'  cried  Mary,  hurrying  down  the  stairs  to 
where  Mrs.  Forwood  and  Mrs.  Clements  were  holding  counsel  ia  the 
parlour  ;  '  summat  has  come  over  her,  and  I  can't  get  her  to  speak 
nor  move ! ' 

Frightened  at  this  report,  the  two  elder  women  hurried  to  the  bed- 
room, but  when  they  reached  it  the  door  was  locked, 

*  What  does  it  mean  ? '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Clements,  her  face  growing 
white  with  terror. 

*  That  she  wants  to  be  alone  a  bit,  poor  thing,'  replied  the  more 
experienced  Mrs.  Forwood.  She's  been  down  in  the  office,  and  now 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  natural  enough  that  seeing  all  his  things, 
and  being  in  the  room  where  he  was  used  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time, 
would  bring  back  her  trouble  fresh  upon  her.  Let  her  alone,  Mrs. 
Clements  ;  we'll  come  back  in  half-an-hour,  and  then  maybe  a  cup  of 
tea  would  do  her  good :  but  she's  best  left  to  herself  now.' 

So  they  went  away,  and  the  widow,  listening  from  the  inside  of  the 
room  to  their  retreating  footsteps,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then  sat 
down  and  once  more  spread  out  the  letter,  which  all  this  time  had  been 
closely  crumpled  in  her  hand.  As  she  read  it  the  tears  fell  thick  upon 
the  paper,  for  it  was  almost  like  hearing  Paul  speak  once  more  to 
receive  this  message  from  him,  written  only  a  few  days  ago,  but  written 
with  the  intention  of  her  seeing  it  only  when  the  writer  was  dead. 

It  seemed  as  if  one  of  those  strange  impulses,  which,  when  time 
works  their  fulfilment,  look  like  presentiments,  but  which  so  much 
more  often  pass  unheeded  and  are  forgotten,  had  caused  Paul  to  write 
this  note  while  in  the  midst  of  his  business  correspondence,  for  it  was 
written  on  office  paper,  and  had  been  slipped  into  the  blotting-book  and 
then  perhaps  forgotten : — 

*  Dear  Kate, 

*  If  it  should  ever  come  to  your  having  to  bury  me,  I 
should  like  it  done  quietly.  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  over  what 
we  were  talking  about  the  other  night:  Mr.  Roberts  is  right  and 
Sturton  people  have  been  wrong,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  set  my  face 
against  the  custom ;  so  if  I  am  taken  first  I  trust  you  to  do  for  me  what 
I'd  do  for  myself  if  I  was  living.  You've  been  a  good  wife,  my  dear, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  you'll  go  against  me  now  for  the  sake  of  folks' 
talk.  I'd  like  you  and  the  children  to  go  to  church  and  see  me  put 
in  my  grave,  and  any  others  that  cared  to  go ;  but  don't  you  have  any 
fuss,  Kate ;  and  listen  to  the  service,  my  dear,  when  it's  read  over  me ; 
maybe  it'll  come  home  to  you  and  comfort  you  a  bit  with  the  thought 
of  what's  to  come.  Perhaps  you'll  never  see  this,  but  it  has  eased  my 
mind  to  put  it  on  paper.  Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  may  God  bless  you 
and  the  little  ones,  and  may  we  see  each  other  again  up  in  heaven. 

*  Your  loving  husband,  Paul  Crowlet. 

And  then  came  the  date,  jast  five  days  before  Iiis  death. 
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*  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? '  sobbed  the  poor  woman. 
*  If  I  had  only  read  it  before,  or  else  not  found  it  till  after  to-morrow  ; 
but  just  to  happen  on  it  now  when  everything  is  ordered,  and  all  the 
people  invited,  and  every  one  looking  to  see  what  will  be  done  !  Oh 
dear  !  oh,  dear  !  what  can  I  do  ? ' 

*  Tell  the  truth,'  whispered  her  conscience  ;  *  and  let  people  know 
that  you  are  obeying  the  wishes  of  the  dead.* 

'  But  how  they  will  talk !  And  what  will  be  the  good  ?'  whispered 
another  voice.  '  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  everything  just  the  same  as  if  it 
was  used ;  Hodson  won't  take  back  the  things,  and  Mountford  won't 
cither ;  and  there's  food  cooked  in  the  house  that  will  be  spoiled  for 
want  of  eating  if  folk  don't  come  to  the  dinner.  And  thcH  it  will  look 
so  to  send  and  tell  people  that  they  are  not  to  come  when  they  liave 
had  their  invitations  —  all  in  print,  too,  and  on  the  best  black- edged 
paper  that  money  could  buy.  But  oh  !  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  go 
contrary  to  him,  and  ho  so  wishful  about  it.  It's  all  Mr.  Roberts's 
fault,  setting  such  things  in  his  head  ;  he  might  have  lived  a  hundred 
years  and  never  thought  of  being  different  from  other  people  if  he'd 
not  been  set  on.  Wliy  can't  folk  let  other  folk  alone?  I  don't  want  to 
meddle  with  him,  and  why  ever  he  can't  let  us  please  ourselves  I  can*t 
make  out.  I'd  have  done  it  in  a  minute,  that  I  would,  if  I'd  only 
known  as  poor  dear  Paul  wanted  it.  I'd  have  walked  behind  the  coffin, 
just  me  and  the  children,  and  there  shouldn*t  have  been  a  yard  of  silk 
or  a  bit  of  feather  to  be  seen  ;  but  how  ever  was  I  to  know  that  he'd  want 
burying  different  from  other  people  ?  I'd  like  to  be  buried  well  myself, 
and  of  course  it  was  only  in  nature  to  do  for  him  what  I'd  wish  for  my 
own  poor  corpse.  I  do  remember  his  saying  something  about  funerals 
being  quiet,'  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  '  but  then  it  don't  do  to  take  up 
words  spoken  one  time  as  holding  good  for  another.  And  if  people  knows 
anything  about  what's  done  for  them  after  they're  dead,  it  must  comfort 
them  to  feel  that  it's  all  put  forward  respectable.  I  don't  see  that  I 
can  alter  things  now,  it's  too  late  ;  but  I  dont  like  to  go  against  Iiim 
— no,  I  don't.  There  won't  be  a  bit  of  pleasure  in  the  hearse,  nor  the 
coaches,  nor  the  following,  nor  nothing,  now,'  moaned  the  widow,  half- 
resentfully  :  '  it's  took  all  the  satisfaction  and  left  all  the  trouble,  for 
things  must  be  as  they  was  :  I  daren't  change  them  now,  and  have  the 
town  full  of  talk  for  weeks  to  come.' 

So  she  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  away  in  her  desk,  dropping 
heavy  tears  over  the  hard  fate  which  had  caused  her  to  find  the  letter 
when  it  could  do  no  good  and  only  cause  discomfort. 

When  Mrs.  Clements  stole  up  and  tapped  at  the  door  it  was  no 
longer  locked,  and  she  was  told  to  come  in. 

*  You've  been  fretting,  my  dear,  and  that's  what  you  shouldn't  do  ; 
though  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  I'm  sure.  Think  of  what's  to  be 
done  to-morrow  and  keep  up  your  heart,  or  you  won't  be  able  to  go 
through  with  it.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  ever  I  shall,' cried  Mrs.  Crowley,  again  bursting 
into  tears.     '  There  never  was  a  woman  so  troubled.' 

*  There,  there  !  don't  you  cry  so.  Come  down  into  the  parlour  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  you'll  foL'l  better  then.  And  there's  the  young 
man  from  Hodson's  just  brought  your  new  dress,  and  the  bonnet  and 
the  cap.     It  looks  beautiful,  it  do ;  and  the  crape  is  a  sight  to  see  ! 
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It  ^ill  be  a  pleasure  to  wear  it,  and  to  feel  that  you  arc  Anvag  it  for 
tlie  Eflke  of  bim  that's  gone.  There's  everythtiig  complete,  and  the 
children'^  things,  too.  I'll  run  home  and  fetch  them  up  after  Ua  :  it 
will  be  well  to  try  everything  on  to-night,  or  there'll  be  eometbing  to 
alter,  perhaps,  just  at  last.  It's  just  the  same  with  weddings :  if  yoa 
don't  see  to  it  all,  there's  sure  to  be  a  fuss  and  trouble  nhen  you  ought 
to  be  starting ;  and  if  your  bonnet  isn't  comfortable,  or  your  gown  is 
too  tight,  you  can't  give  your  thoughts  properly  to  anything  else  all 
the  time  youVe  got  them  on.' 

(To  be  mnlimied.) 


JOBN  B  OATE    CLEBIfBHWBLL,  ISJl 


Zfit  l£cIigcous  ©rtcra  of  rtie  miV^Xt  Ebps. 

BY   DKNHAM   ROWB  KOBMAH,  TICAR   OF   KIDDLETON-BV-W  IRKS  WORTH. 

The  Miiitan,  Orders.  —  Kalghta  Hospitallers,  or  Knighu  of  St.  John. 
^^^"TJHE  desire  to  become  members  of  this  famous  Order  grew 
''  BO  rapidly,  that  those  who  guided  the  counse)s  of  the  com- 
■  mnnity  advised  greater  care  in  selecting  candidates.  The 
I  nilea  of  entrance  were  revised  and  made  more  stringent 
At  length  none  but  members  of  noble  and  ancient  fi  ■"  "— 
could  hope  for  enrolment. 

It  was   necessary  as  well  as   convenient,  as   the  Order  caim'^ 
ombrace  recruits  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  diride  tlm  knighta  h 
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what  were  called  '  Languages.'  These  sections  were  inscribed,  one  for 
England  and  one  each  for  France,  Provence,  Auvergne,  Italy,  Gfermany, 
Aragon.  Per  every  one  of  these  seven  divisions  there  was  a  separate 
code  of  bye-laws  and  instructions,  binding  only  on  the  knights  of  the 
language  for  which  it  had  been  drawn  up. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Order  increased  greatly  in  popularity,  and 
constantly  rendered  effective  service  to  the  weary  pilgrims,  as  well 
to  the  failing  cause  of  Christian  rule  in  Palestine  But  with  this 
esteem,  ever  on  the  advance,  these  Knights  of  St.  John  waxed  proad 
and  overbearing.  Aware  of  their  importance  as  defenders  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  supporters  of  the  Christian  King,  they  became 
most  troublesome  to  King,  Patriarch,  and  Clergy.  Under  cover  of 
an  edict  of  the  Pope  of  liome  they  claimed  exemption  from  payment 
of  tithes,  not  only  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  in  whatever  countries  their 
property  might  be  situated.  Nor  was  relief  to  be  obtained  from  this 
patent  wrong.  Fulcher  the  Patriarch  travelled  to  Home  to  seek 
redress,  but  without  avail.  The  Pope's  Bull  was  the  final  settlement 
of  the  case. 

The  interests  of  the  Order  became  so  vast,  and  friends  became  so 
numerous  and  lavish,  that  it  was  essential  to  have  special  homes  in 
every  country,  where  selected  recruits  might  be  maintained  until  re- 
quired for  service  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  England,  several  charitably 
disposed  and  religious-minded  men  adopted  the  cause  of  these  Hospi- 
tallers; the  very  foremost  being  one  Jerdan  or  Jordan  Briset,  of 
Wellinghall,  in  Kent  According  to  Speed  the  historian,  this  worthy, 
with  Muriel  his  wife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a.d.  1130,  endowed 
what  was  called  a  *  Commandery,'  or  Religious  House,  at  ClerkenwelL 
This  house  eventually,  when  several  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
first  design,  became  a  remarkably  fine  building,  and  was  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Order  who  might  happen  to  be  in  this  country  on  the 
business  of  the  knights.  It  was  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
for  centuries  was  noted  for  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Close  by  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell  was  an  oratory, 
or  churdl,  and  this  building  was  consecrated  by  Heraclius  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1185,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  who  was  then  in  England  as  an  embassy  from  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  In  course  of  time  several  smaller  branch-houses  were 
built  in  England  in  connexion  with  this  large  home  at  Clerkenwell ;  as 
for  instance,  at  Carbrook  in  Norfolk,  and  Bucklands  in  Somersetshire. 

Their  wealth  increasing  continually,  these  knights  were  ready  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Christians  at  all  times,  even  when  occasionally 
those  requiring  succour  were  not  very  friendly  disposed  towards  them. 
It  came  to  pass  about  the  year  a.d.  1237,  that  their  rivals  the  Tem- 
plars had  met  with  a  crushing  defeat.  At  once  the  Hospitallers 
hastened  to  revenge  the  insult.  Detachments  of  knights  of  the  Order 
hurried  away  to  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  the  Templars.  There  is  a 
very  imposing  account  given  of  the  departure  of  the  English  con- 
tingent on  that  occasion.  Starting  from  their  House  at  Clerkenwell, 
the  company  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  knights,  and  a 
vast  retinue  of  followers  of  various  grades,  the  procession  passed  along 
the  roads  and  through  the  streets,  receiving  everywhere  marks  of 
popular  favour  and  approval.  Hearty  and  long-continued  were  the 
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cheers  that  greeted  those  gallant  men  as  they  embarked  for  their  dis- 
tant and  perilons  voyage. 

The  ending  of  this  martial  enterprise  does  not  appear  to  haye  been 
very  satisfactory,  for  in  less  than  two  years  the  two  Orders  are  found 
to  be  taking  different  sides  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  succes- 
sion,— the  Knights  of  St.  John  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  pledging  themselves  to  defend  him  against  the  ruler  of 
Damascus ;  the  Templars  at  the  same  time  contracting  with  a  subor- 
dinate of  the  ruler  of  Damascus  to  defend  his  master  and  himself 
against  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  these  two  great 
religious  Orders  were  at  constant  feud.  Much  of  the  misery,  many  of 
the  misfortunes,  and  the  early  collapse  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in 
Palestine,  can  be  assigned  to  no  other  cause  than  the  perpetual  wrang- 
lings  between  these  '  Hospitallers '  and  *  Templars ;  *  the  former,  as 
was  supposed,  ever  stmggling  to  maintain  Imperial  views,  and  the 
latter  the  desires  of  the  Pope  of  Eome.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  dispute  between  then!  was  not  settled  by  words.  In  the  year 
1259  there  was  such  a  fierce  contention,  that  nothing  short  of  open 
combat  could  settle  it ;  and  so  bitter  was  the  enmity,  that  the 
Hospitallers,  who  were  victors,  allowed  scarcely  a  *  Templar  to  escape 
their  swords.' 

Soon,  however,  there  were  enemies  in  the  land,  brave  and  thirsting 
for  conquest — the  Mamelukes.  These  hardy  and  savage  men,  led  by 
their  chief  Bibars,  came  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  Holy  Land,  and 
to  destroy  utterly  what  remained  of  the  Christian  Church  and  king- 
dom. Town  after  town  was  taken  by  these  ruthless  invaders.  Crosarea 
was  captured  At  Azotus  there  was  a  fortress,  and  in  it  a  garrison  of 
a  small  company  of  the  Knights  of  St.  .John,  about  ninety  in  number 
This  handful  of  troops,  with  heroic  courage,  stood  for  days  the  assaults 
of  these  Mameluke  zealots.  Death,  however,  so  reduced  their  numbers, 
that  on  entrance  upon  the  walls  few  knights  were  found  to  defend 
them,  and  of  these,  not  one  was  left  alive  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

From  this  time  troubles  multiplied,  and  little  leisure  was  obtained 
by  these  Soldiers  of  the  Church,  a.d.  12G8,  Jafta,  and  the  still  more 
important  town  of  Antioch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  Mamclnkc  foes. 
The  restless  Bibars  and  his  troops  were  ever  on  the  march,  engaged  in 
their  mission  of  exterminating  Christianity.  At  one  small  stron^'hoM 
of  Christians— the  tower  of  Karac,  which  was  situated  bo t ween  tlio 
seaports  of  Tripoli  and  Tortosa — the  Knights  of  this  Order  of  St. 
John  again  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  intrepid  bravery.  Not- 
withstanding the  valour  and  heroism  displayed,  the  numbers  of  the 
Mamelukes  were  too  great,  and  Karac,  as  other  citadels,  shared  the 
common  fate. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  Christian  eCfort  to  retain  a  hold  on 
Palestine,  there  were  unseemly  disputes  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem :  which  conduct  has  drawn  from  Fuller  this  re- 
mark (Holif  War,  p.  288) — *  Like  bees,  making  the  greatest  hum- 
ming and  buzzing  in  the  hive,  when  now  ready  to  leave  it.'  It  is, 
however,  to  the  credit  of  this  Order  of  St.  John  that  they  declined 
taking  part  in  such  uncalled-for  strife.  *  Better,*  said  they,  '  first  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  land,  and  rid  it  of  enemies,  and  then  it  will  bo 
inae  to  settle  who  shall  be  its  sovereign.* 
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{IGHT  not  even  onr  religions  conversation  be  more  fmitful 
than  it  is  ?  St.  James,  fromi  whose  Epistle  we  might  derive 
a  complete  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  tongue, 
says,  *  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow 
tu  wrath ;  for  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.*  lie  is  speaking  of  rclip:ioiis  things,  of  hearing  and 
speaking  '  tlie  word  of  truth  *  mentioned  in  the  former  verse.  Does 
not  religion  suffer  often  from  our  hot  and  impetuous  advocacy  ?  We 
are  zealous  for  God,  and  that,  we  think,  excuses  everything ;  and  we 
are  ready  with  the  nickname  or  the  good  story  against  those  whose 
views  differ  from  our  own,  and  we  separate  readily  from  those  that  will 
not  go  so  far  as  we ;  and  the  lines  that  separate  Church  parties  are 
daily  more  deeply  marked.  We  meant  to  do  what  was  righteous  before 
God  ;  our  fault  is  only  zeal.  But  *  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.'  God's  great  purposes,  in  the  growth  of  His 
kingdom,  will  gain  nothing  from  our  noisy  warmth.  Our  righteous- 
ness before  God  would  be  to  speak  the  truth,  but  to  speak  it  in  love  ; 
.and  to  be  slow  to  speak,  lest  perhaps  we  should  utter  the  word  of 
poison  instead  of  that  of  truth.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  if  those  that 
are  firnicst  in  the  faith  should  disfigure  the  beauty  of  it  by  a  want  of 
love.  You  despise  the  gaiiisayer  of  your  truth ;  you  denounce  him ; 
you  see  in  liim  nothing  but  stupidity  and  perverseness,  and  you  tell 
the  world  so.  Yet  he  is  your  brother  after  all.  Y'our  Lord  could  pity 
that  perverseness  and  stupidity  which  kindles  in  you  so  much  irritation. 
Is  there,  after  all,  anything  more  moving  to  a  good  man*s  heart  than 
the  fact  that  many  are  losing  sight,  from  one  cause  or  another,  of 
Christ  their  only  guide  ?  The  world  was  redeemed,  not  by  fiery  indig- 
nation, but  by  a  manifestation  of  unspeakable  love.  And  what  was 
true  of  our  redemption  is  still  true.  No  man  is  ever  reclaimed  from 
an  error  by  mere  rebuke  and  anger.  Go  to  your  Lc>rd  in  prayer  and 
say  to  Him, '  Lord,  we  have  kept  Thy  faith : '  <  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant !  *  '  Lord,  we  have  been  indignant  against  those  who 
kept  it  not ;  we  have  smitten  them,  and  degraded  them,  and  brought 
them  into  disrepute : '  *  l^ut  up  thy  sword  within  thy  sheath.  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  Judge  not,  that 
yc  be  not  judged,'  The  Auchbisuop  of  Yobk. 


TpHEOUGII  the  hushed  air  the  whit«Tiin<;  shower  descends, 

^   At  fir^t  thin,  waveiing,  till  at  last  the  tlakcs 
Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
^Tis  brigiitucss  all,  save  where  the  snow  melts 
Alon;:^  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  heads,  and  ere  the  languid  sun, 
Faint  from  tlie  woet,  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Kai'th^s  univei-sal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dsLLiilug  waste,  that  buries  wide  the  works  of  man. 

Thomson. 
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[HERE  is  an  old  saying,  *  Keep  a  thing  seven  years  and 
turn  it;  keep  it  another  seyen  and  burn  it.*  That  means, 
if  a  thing  does  not  come  into  nse  in  fourteen  years,  it  is 
better  not  to  burden  yourself  with  it  any  longer.  Now  I 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  the  plan  I  am 
going  to  relate  has  not  only  been  kept,  but  it  has  been  in  active  nse 
for  14  years;  and,  therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  recommending  it. 

*  If  you  please,  *  m,  could  you  lend  us  a  book  ? '  is  often  the  request 
from  the  servants  on  a  Sunday  evening;  and  a  difficult  request  it  is  to 
comply  with  always,  for  various  reasons. 

*  We've  no  Sunday  books  I  *  or,  *  WeVe  read  all  our  Sunday  books ! ' 
say  the  children  hopelessly. 

The  subject  had  teased  me  for  years,  and  in  my  husband's  curacy  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  settling  it — in  some  degree,  at  least.  The  idea 
had  struck  me  that  all  the  houses  about  might  join  in  a  plan  for  giving 
suitable  Sunday  reading  to  their  servants,  their  children,  or  themselves; 
if  we  had  sets  of  books  and  tracts  to  go  from  one  house  to  the  other. 
We  should  thus  all  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  library;  and  without 
the  evil,  for  an  evil  it  is,  of  having  too  many  in  our  reach  at  once. 

It  was  not  part  of  my  arrangement  that  the  books  should  go  to  the 
cottages,  they  were  otherwise  provided  for;  and  better  provided  for 
than  were  the  servants  in  many  great  houses,  or  than  were  the  shop- 
keepers. 

There  were  about  60  houses  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  to 
which  I  proposed  to  send  Book-bags.  If  a  bag  stayed  a  month  at  a 
house,  there  would  be  five  years  before  the  same  came  round  again,— 
quite  time  for  us  to  have  some  new  servants  and  some  new  children; 
or  to  be  glad  to  see  our  old  books  over  again,  if  they  had  not  been  read  all 
to  pieces ;  or  glad  to  see  thp  new  ones  which  would  have  been  put  in 
their  place:  or,  again,  we  might  have  worked  on  into  the  next  parish, 
and  so  begun  a  chain  which  might  reach  who  knows  how  far  I 

Five  ladies  soon  kindly  joined  me  in  the  undertaking.  We  easily  got 
abomt  5/.  subscriptions,  which  we  spent  at  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and  it  met 
us  with  3/.  worth  of  books  and  tracts ;  as  it  is  always  ready  to  do  in 
similar  cases,  as  everybody  knows.  All  these  we  covered  with  brown 
paper  at  a  merry  *  Bee,*  held  by  onr  young  lady  friends  ;  who  also  cut 
the  strong  calico  we  had  provided  into  bags,  and  saw  to  their  being 
made  at  the  school.  Little  pieces  of  white  calico,  about  5  inches  by  3, 
were  sewn  on  flat,  on  one  side  of  each  bag  (this  was  to  receive  tho 
names  of  the  books),  and  a  strong  tape  was  run  in  the  top.  I  advisedly 
lay  a  stress  upon  the  word  strong^  as  any  one  will  loarn  to  her  cost  who 
disrc.c^ards  it. 

Then  the  lady  with  the  largest  room  and  longest  dining -table 
assembled  us  and  cir  books;  and  on  the  dininp:-tal»lc  we  set  out  our 
good  cheer  !  C)ur  wish  was  to  supply  all  tastes  and  all  ages.  About  3 
boohs  and  4  or  5  tracts,  and  little  paper-covered  tales,  were  to  bo  in 
each.   This  will  be  a  specimen  of  about  what  each  bag  wf»nld  contain:— 

Bag  10. — Short  Sermons. — Natural  Plistory  of  the  Bible. — Charlio 
Burton. — Tract  on  Baptisn). — Tract  on  the  Holy  Communion. — Tract, 
Why  don't  you  go  to  Church  ? — No  Lie  thrives  I — A  Little  Book  for 
very  Little  Children. 
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When  each  assorted  lot  had  been  well  considered,  and  the  names  care- 
fully called  over,  they  were  written  in  the  librarian's  book;  and  in 
marking  ink  upon  the  white  calico  ticket  outside  the  bag,  and  laid  in 
the  sun  and  air^  that  there  might  be  no  washing  out  of  the  writing,  as 
using  only  fire-heat  would,  perhaps,  have  done.  "We  only  learnt  by 
experience  to  use  calico  and  marking  ink.  We  tried  first  a  parchment 
ticket  tacked  on,  but  people  sometimes  made  their  bag  so  dirty,  they 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  kindly  washed  it,  ticket  and  all,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  parchment  writing.  A  final  calling  over,  and  the 
grand  pile  of  bags  was  ready  to  be  carried  round  in  the  little  basket- 
pony  carriage, — *  the  Pastoral  Aid,'  as  we  used  to  call  it,  for  it  and  its 
owners  were  so  ready  to  assist  the  curate  in  such  of  his  pastoral  work 
as  they  could:  and  not  a  small  help  was  it  to  have  his  invalid  wife  so 
often  taken  for  pleasant  drives,  even  when  no  book-bags  were  in 
\uestion. 

Every  house  where  it  was  proposed  to  leave  a  bag  had  been  called 
jpon  before,  to  explain  the  plan  to  the  heads  of  the  household,  and  to 
ask  leave  to  send  a  bag  there.  A  card  with  a  few  directions  was  left. 
*  Please  to  hang  this  card  up.  Please  to  keep  the  books  and  the  bag  as 
clean  as  possible,  and  have  it  ready  when  called  for,  o/z,  or  very  soon 
after  ^  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  J* 

A  very  few  declined  the  whole  thing ;  but  some  of  these,  afterwards, 
when  they  saw  more  about  it,  were  glad  to  be  admitted.  Others  re- 
ceived the  idea  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  It  was  proposed  at 
firgt  that  the  affair  should  be  self-acting,  and  each  house  was  to  send 
its  bag  on  to  the  next  in  order;  but  people  were  found  to  be  forgetful, 
and  so  many  irregularities  occurred,  that  it  was  found  to  be  best  for  & 
few  ladies  to  take  a  district  each,  and  call  for  the  bag,  and  take  it  to  its 
next  resting-place,  and  the  bag  from  there  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  This 
was  very  little  trouble. 

I  think  it  was  about  once  a-year  that  the  bags  were  collected  by  a 
couple  of  school-boys,  and  brought  to  the  school ;  where  some  of  the 
elder  ones  were  very  happy  to  help  in  examining  the  state  of  the  covers, 
gumming  and  pasting  loose  leaves,  and  sending  the  bags  for  a  general 
wash:  besides  this,  we  kept  them  nice  by  several  people,  at  about  even 
distances  in  the  list  of  houses,  making  it  a  rule  to  wash  their  bag  each 
month. 

After  the  book-bags  had  been  in  use  a  few  months,  we  had  many 
grateful  speeches  about  the  pleasure  they  gave.  Often  we  were  asked 
if  we  could  let  them  buy  of  ns  a  copy  of  some  favourite  book  of  devotion 
or  of  poetry  which  they  had  met  with  in  the  bags.  Easy,  large-print 
reading  -  books  for  little  children  were  much  in  request,  when  thus 
brought  under  notice.  Sometimes  books  were  sent  us  to  be  added  if 
approved,  but  our  censorship  was  strict. 

I  had  only  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  working  of  the  plan  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  lately  that 
the  book-bags  were  as  *  flourishing  as  ever.' 

A  sixpenny  yearly  subscription  is  enough  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
books.  We  took  great  care  to  remove  a  book  as  soon  as  it  was  too 
much  soiled :  these  did  for  another  purpose ;  and  we  were  anxious  not  to 
degrade  6nr  book-bags  by  dirty  books.  J.  E.  G.  F. 
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^  Stots  of  tlje  Baian. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  EARTIl's  MANY  VOICES/ 

jHIRTEEN  hundred  years  ago,  onr  land  of  England  was 
a  heathen  land.  The  Christian  religion  had  had  time  to 
spread  over  some  parts  of  the  world,  hut  the  island  of 
Britain  wqs  out  of  the  way,  so  it  did  not  reach  it  readily. 
Tliore  is  ft  story  that  St  Paul  came  and  preached  ia 
Britain,  and  there  is  a  story  that  Joseph  of  Arimathoa  came.  On  a 
hill  near  Glastonhury  there  grows  a  tliorn-tree  which  they  say  he 
planted ;  hut  however  that  may  he,  some  others  came  and  taught  the 
Christian  Faith  in  very  early  times.  Yet  it  died  out ;  the  Saxons 
came  and  trampled  it  out ;  and  so  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  while 
other  countries  were  Christian,  ours  was  heathen.  It  was  as  if  it  Were 
noonday  with  them  and  niidiiiglit  with  us. 

How  did  the  light  come  to  us  ? 

Did  it  shine  out  all  suddenly  like  the  sun  piercing  through  a  cloud, 
making  light  where  everything  had  been  gloomy  a  moment  before? 
Or  have  we  no  record  of  how  the  light  came  ?  Like  those  who  lie 
down  at  night  and  sleep  throngh  the  darkness,  and  only  awaken  when 
the  broad  day  is  shining,  having  seen  nothingof  the  eastern  sky  bright- 
ening and  the  rising  of  the  sun,  do  we  know  nothing  of  how  the  light 
came  and  chased  away  our  night  of  heathen  darkness  ? 

List^m  to  a  story  of  the  dawn. 

The  dawn  of  our  faith,  like  the  dawn  of  onr  day,  came  from  the 
East.  Tlie  tall  white  clifTs  of  D6vcr  that  catch  the  sunrise  morning 
after  morning  tell  us  the  story.     Let  me  tell  it  now  to  you 

On  a  certain  hill  in  Kent,  close  to  what  is  now  the  cathedral  city  of 
Canterbury,  there  stood,  in  the  old  dark  ages  of  which  I  have  just  now 
spoken,  a  small  church  which  had  once  been  built  for  Christian  worship ; 
but  had  been  neglected,  or  perhaps  used  as  a  heathen  temple  when 
Christianity  died  out  of  the  land.  As  it  stood  on  its  hill  facing 
eastward,  it  was  like  a  watcher  in  a  long  dark  night  looking  for  the 
dawn. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  land  of  Franco  a  young  Princess 
named  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris.  She  was  brought 
up  in  a  quiet  life,  away  from  her  father's  court,  in  the  beautiful  pro- 
vince of  Touraine,  which  has  so  often  been  called  the  Garden  of 
France.  She  grew  gentle  and  sweet-mannered.  She  was  also  very 
beautiful ;  and  the  story  of  her  beauty  and  her  goodness  was  told  where- 
ever  her  name  was  spoken. 

Have  you  seen  the  violet  growing  in  the  hedgebank  ?  How  it  loves  a 
quiet  nest  apart  from  the  dust  and  glare  of  the  highway,  and  yet,  re- 
membering that  it  wears  the  royal  purple,  docs  not  altogether  shrink 
from  sight;  and  so,  standing  beside  our  path,  sweetens  the  air  we 
breathe,  and,  when  we  trace  it  out  by  its  sweetness,  gladdens  our  eye ! 
The  Princess  Bertha  of  Paris  was  like  that  flower. 

Now  in  England,  at  this  time,  the  Prince  Ethelbert,  son  of  the 
King  of  Kent,  heard  of  this  good  and  beautiful  princess,  and  begged 
that  she  might  be  his  wife.  But  King  Charibert  answered,  '  My 
daughter  is  a  Christian ;    she  cannot  marry  a  heathen  prince.' 

By-and-by  the  King  of  Kent  died,  and  Ethelbert  came  to  his 
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trhrone.     Then  he  asked  again  of  the  King  of  Paris  that  the  Princess 
Bertha  might  be  his  Qneen. 

And  this  time  King  Charibert  answered,  *  My  daughter  is  a  Christ- 
ian, and  yours  is  a  heathen  land ;  but  if  you  will  let  her  still  worship 
the  Christian's  God,  she  shall  be  your  Queen.' 

Ethelbert  agreed  to  this,  and  being  a  man  of  noble  mind  he  kept 
his  promise  nobly. 

Bertha  came  across  the  sea  to  England,  and  she  was  Queen  of  Kent, 
and  there  came  with  her  the  old  Bishop  Luidhard. 

Their  coming  was  to  us,  as  you  will  see,  like  the  rising  of  the  star 
that  shines  before  the  dawn. 

As  King  Ethelbert's  palace  stood  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  he  gave 
the  Queen  the  little  church  on  the  hill  close  by,  that  she  might  worship 
there  after  the  manner  of  the  Christian  religion.  Then  Bishop 
Luidhard  consecrated  it  afresh  to  God,  and  Queen  Bertha  worshipped 
there. 

So  now,  you  see,  there  was  just  a  little  gleam  of  light  shining  in 
the  darkness,  one  spot  where  God  was  worshipped,  and  that  was  on  the 
Kentish  hill  in  Queen  Bertha's  little  church.  That  was  not  the  dawn 
yet,  but  only,  as  I  said  just  now,  as  the  shining  of  the  herald  star — the 
star  which  says  to  the  dark  world,  *  Daylight  is  coming.* 

The  people  of  Kent  were  curious  about  their  Queen. 

*  Because  she  thinks  much  of  her  religion,'  t«aid  they,  *  will  she  be 
haughty,  and  will  she  be  for  ever  rebuking  us,  thinking  herself  holier 
than  we?' 

Very  soon  their  curiosity  was  answered.  They  saw  Queen  Bertha 
go  quietly  to  pray  in  her  little  church ;  they  heard  from  her  kind  and 
pleasant  words;  they  saw  her  live  a  gentle,  charitable  life;  so  they 
loved  her,  and  they  learned  also  to  love  the  old  Bishop  Luidhard,  for  he 
was  a  good  man,  full  of  charity  and  wisdom.  Therefore  they  thought 
within  themselves,  *  The  religion  of  the  Christians  is  surely  beautiful, 
since  it  sheds  such  beauty  upon  their  lives.' 

Often  and  often  as  they  worshipped  in  that  little  church,  Qneen 
Bertha  and  the  Bishop  prayed  for  the  King  and  for  the  people,  that 
they  might  give  up  their  idols  and  serve  God  ;  and  because  they  knew 
that  God  expects  us  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power  as  well  as  to  look 
to  Him  for  help,  they  sent  to  their  own  land  of  France  for  some  to 
come  over  and  teach  the  Christian  Faith  to  the  people  of  Kent ;  but  no 
one  came. 

So  the  land  was  still  dwk,  only  that  light  of  faith  and  prayer  and 
hope  burned  steadily  on  the  Kentish  hill. 

But  as  surely  as  the  sun  follows  the  morning  star,  so  surely  God 
sends  an  answer  to  a  faithful  prayer;  and  while  the  Bishop  and  the 
Christian  Queen  were  going  up  the  hill  again  and  again  to  their  church 
to  pray,  the  answer  was  coming. 

Never  mind  now  about  the  story  of  where  it  came  from  and  the  way 
by  which  it  came;  but  it  came  thus. 

Not  so  very  far  from  Queen  Bertha's  hill  but  that  her  church  almost 
looked  down  upon  it,  a  boat  which  had-  come  from  far  across  the  sea 
brought  forty  men  one  day  to  the  shore  of  Kent.  The  forty  men  as 
they  landed  chanted  a  solemn  cliant,  and  before  them  a  silver  cross  was 
earned.     You  know  the  story  the  cross  was  meant  to  tell ;  the  words 
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THE  GALL  OF  MOSES. 
BT  W.  H.  BIDLET,  M  A.,  RECTOR  OF  HAUBLEDEN  AND  RURAL  DEAV. 

Excd.  iii.  10. — Come  iwio  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh^ 
that  thou  may  est  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt. 

BV^iiSOSES'  call,  as  we  have  read  it  in  this  morning's  Lesson, 
nklyfl  ll  seems  to  have,  surprised  him ;   and  yet  years  before  he 
wBl  jfl  ri  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  understood  in  some  way  that  he  was  in- 
KJM^m  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^^  ^  deliver  Israel   from  Egypt;  for   8t. 
^^^^^^    Stephen  tells  us,  that  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian  who 
was  wronging  tlie  Israelite,  'he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have 
understood  how  that  Grod  by  his  hand  would  deliver  them.*     The  time, 
place,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  his  call,  were  probably  not  such  as 
he  would  have  expected  them  to  be,  but  they  are  very  instructive  to 
us.     He  had  been  brought  up,  as  wc  all  know,  in  Egypt  at  Pharaoh's 
court,  accounted  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  yet  nursed  by 
his  own  mother,  though  at  Pharaoh's  daughter's  charges.     God  had 
suddenly  removed  him  when  forty  years  old  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
where  he  spent  the  next  forty  years  of  his  life,  minding  the  flock  of  his 
father-in-law  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  mountain.     It  was  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  that  he  saw  one  of  the  bushes  of  the  desert 
apparently  on  lire.     He  watched  it,  and  he  perceived  that  the  fire 
did  not  consume  tlic  bush.    The  flame  continued,  but  the  bush  con- 
tinued unbumt.     He  turned  towards  it  to  examine  the  wonderful 
sight,  when  a  voice,  the  voice  of  God,  proceeded  from  the  burning 
bush  and  addressed  him.     Observe  then  here,  that  though  God  had 
preordained  him  to  this  work,  like  Jeremiah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others,  even  from  his  very  birth,  He  did  not  allow  him  to  enter  upon 
it  until  the  fiill  time  arrived,  which  He  likewise  had  preordained. 
Moses  could  not  anticipate  God's  time ;  but  when  he  tried  to  do  so, 
God  sent  him  into  a  strange  land  to  prepare  him  for  his  fiitiire  work. 
While  in  Egypt  he  was  not  fit  for  his  appointed  task.     In  the  distant 
land  of  Midian,  in  the  desert,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  afterwards 
called  the  mountain  of  God,  was  he  to  bo  trained  for  his  great  mission ; 
like  John  the  Baptist  in  the  deserts,  and  like  .our  Blessed  Lord  Him- 
self at  the  carpenter's  house  in  Nazareth.     God  has  His  appointed 
times,  as  ^vell  as  appointed  works  and  means.     When  the  time  came 
He  called  Moses,  called  him  with  His  own  voice,  but  in  a  strange,  yet 
significant  way.     What  did  the  burning  bush  signify  ?     Surely  that  all 
God's  people  are  always  to  be  in  affliction,  but  not  overcome  by  it— 
though  living  in  this  world,  yet  as  men  dying  to  it,  but  not  killed— 
reft  of  the  comforts  and  oiijoynicnts  of  the  world,  as  they  are  thought, 
but  not  left  empty  and  desolate.     Like  Moses  himself  when  banished 
from  Egypt,  torn  from  what  seems  most  dear  on  earth,  but  upheld  the 
while  by  the  Presence  and  power  of  God.     Moses  was  to  learn  from 
it  that  he,  like  the  people  whom  he  was  to  lead  and  deliver,  was  to 
expect  to  be  always  in  trouble,  and  yet  always  supported  in  it  and 
carried  through  it  by  the  strength  of  God  Who  brought  him  into  it. 

And  yet  Moses  might  not  draw  too  near  to  the  Presence  of  that 
God:     He  must  loose  his  shoe  from  his  foot,  as  the  priests  afterwards 
ministered  at  God's  altar  barefoot;  signifying  that  in  approaching  God 
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all  uncleanness  of  heart  and  lip  must  be  put  away;  hinting  to  Moses, 
that  as  in  his  future  life  he  was  to  be  always  si^ported  bj  God's 
Presence,  so  also  in  seeking  that  support  he  must  ever  seek  for  that 
holiness  of  mind  to  which  alone  God  would  vouchsafe  His  Presence. 
And  now  when  he  hears  the  voice  of  God,  that  voice  calls  him  to  his 
great  work.  But  Moses  hesitates,  hangs  back,  declines  to  undertake  it, 
makes  all  manner  of  excuses.  Whatever  were  his  motive,  whether  it 
^vere  fear,  or  consciousness  of  his  own  infirmities,  or  whether,  as  some 
Imvc  supposed,  he  thought  that  this  call  pointed  him  out  as  the  Goreat 
Dehverer  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  he  shrank  in 
humility  from  aspiring  to  such  an  honour;  whatever  were  his  motive, 
he  was  wrong  for  disputing  in  any  way  against  the  will  of  God.  Rather 
should  he  have  said,  like  the  Blessed  Virgin, '  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.*  How  mercifully  and 
tenderly  did  God  deal  with  him  I  He  bore  with  his  almost  obstinate 
refusals.  While  He  would  not  take  from  him  the  privilege  of  under- 
taking this  great  work,  He  gave  him  as  an  assistant  his  own  brother. 
Moses  lost  something  by  his  refusal,  he  lost  the  blessing  of  being  the 
sole  instrument  in  doing  God*s  work ;  but  God  dealt  so  gently  with 
him,  that  He  gave  him  his  own  brother  to  be  the  sharer  in  his  honour. 

Now,  God  calls  each  one  of  us  to  some  work  or  other  for  Elim. 
The  calling  of  some  is  higher,  to  higher  purposes,  and  more  directly  for 
God  Himself;  but  to  all  in  one  way  or  other,  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  His  voice  speaks  and  says, '  Come  now  and  I  will  send  thee.' 

I.  Bee,  the  training  for  any  real  efficient  work  for  God  is  through 
affliction.  When  He  will  lead  any  of  us  to  any  high  spiritual  privilege, 
He  brings  us  through  the  furnace  of  affliction.  When  any  one  of  as  is 
brought  through  deep  waters,  made  to  pass  through  great  tribulation 
of  mind,  body,  or  circumstances,  we  may  be  comforted  by  the  assoranee 
that  God  is  thereby  drawing  us  to  something  nearer  to  Himself.  This 
is  His  own  training.  '  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou  chastenest,  O 
Lord.'  And  when  we  have  undertaken  any  work  for  Gh)d,  put  our  hand 
to  the  plough  of  the  ministry,  or  promised,  or  lent  onr  aid  for  anything 
which  is  to  advance  God  s  glory,  we  may  expect  trial  and  sufifering,  that 
through  Him  we  may  be  made  fit  for  this  work. 

U.  Learn  again  of  our  calling,  brethren,  that  we  are  not  to  find  joy 
and  rapture,  not  even  care  and  ordinary  comfort  here,  but  that  like  the 
buming  bush  we  are  to  be  ever  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  but  upheld 
in  them.  As  Bt.  Paul  describes  it  to  the  Corinthians, '  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.'  We  long 
and  strive  to  gain  a  firm,  safe,  and  easy  footing  in  life,  to  establish  our- 
selves in  things  bodily  and  spiritual,  as  we  think  safely  and  comfortably. 
But  this  is  not  to  be.  And  we  find  that  God  continually  disturbs  our 
case  and  disappoints  our  hopes.  Just  as  we  think  to  settle  down  anew, 
some  fresh  trial  or  disappointment  arises  ;  when  we  think  to  be  able  to 
do  better,  we  find  our  strength  fails.  This  is  God's  rule — it  is  His 
purpose-— He  means  us  to  depend  always  on  Him,  to  keep  ourselves 
hanging  on  Him,  clinging  round  Him  for  strength,  for  comfort,  for 
peace,  and  these  He  will  never  deny.  *  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be.'  Our  life  is  to  be  continual  weakness  in  ourselves,  continusdly 
strengthened  in  Him. 
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III.  Let  each  one  think  irhat  God  is  calling  him  to,  and  whether 
he  is  not  hanging  back  from  obeying  the  call.  There  are  Tarions 
methods  which  God  employs  to  make  His  voice  heard  or  fdt.  Some- 
times it  is  that  in  His  ordinary  providence  He  makes  it  plain  that 
we  onght  to  do  this  thing  or  that.  Or  a  friend  or  relation  who  has  a 
claim  upon  us  may  request  something  of  us.  Or  one  who  has  done 
us  wrong  may  require  something  which  we  can  snpply  him.  Or  some 
one  in  superior  station  may  make  us  an  offer  which  it  wonld  seem 
natural  for  us  to  accept.  Or  our  conscience  may  stir  us  up  to  some- 
thing, and  we  may  feel  again  and  again  that  this  thing  is  right  for  ns 
to  do.  But  are  we  not  often  very  slow  in  obeying  such  intimations  of 
God*B  will,  especially  if  they  seem  to  interfere  with  our  present  ease  ? 
And  do  we  not  make  all  manner  of  excuses  for  not  heeding  them,  which, 
when  any  other  person  makes,  we  can  s(;e  to  be  at  the  best  but  flimayp 
perliaps  altogether  only  pretended  ?  Now,  I  ])ray  you  all,  look  into 
your  own  hearts  and  see  whether  there  is  at  this  time  some  call  which 
you  are  refusing  to  heed.  Is  there  ?  me  friend  or  neighbour  of  yours 
who  is  living  an  ungr)dly  life,  and  VfU  feel  that  you  ought  to  try  to 
save  him,  and  yet  you  hang  back  V  Von  d(?ccive  yourselves  with  say- 
ing. It  is  not  your  plarr>,  yoii  shall  not  do  it  well ;  you  will  speak 
clumsily,  and  perhaps  set  him  more  against  what  is  good,  and  so  forth. 
Ah !  like  ]Moses  you  are  declining  God's  call ! 

Or  is  there  some  person  whose  company  yon  know  is  doing  yoa 
mischief?  You  feel  that  you  are  learning  evil  from  him  and  that 
you  ought  to  break  away  from  him,  or  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  3'ou  to  do  so — it  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  had  never 
become  so  intimate  with  him.  Or  is  there  some  wrong  habit  which 
you  have  taken  up  with  and  you  cannot  prevail  on  yourself  to  lay  it 
aside  ?  you  half  hate  yourself  for  going  on  with  it,  and  are  happy  only 
when,  for  a  time,  you  are  free  from  it ;  but  still  yon  nre  drawn  on 
into  it  again  and  again.  Or  is  there  some  diflicult  work  which  yon 
shrink  from  undertaking,  and  yet  you  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  you  should  not  manfully  set  to  work  and  take  it  in  hand  ? 
Or  is  there  some  wrong  which  you  ought  to  try  to  prevent,  hut 
you  arc  unwilling  to  incur  the  opposition  or  ridicule  which  it  will 
bring  on  you  ?  Or  docs  your  conscience  continually  press  upon  you 
that  you  ought  not  any  longer  to  turn  your  back  on  Uie  Loru  s  Table 
— that  you  have  kept  away  too  long  already  ? 

My  dear  brethren,  all  this  is  God  calling  to  you.  While  you  refuse 
or  delay  to  do  these  things  you  are  begging  to  bo  excused  from  doing 
the  plain  duty  which  God  invites  you  to  undertake.  His  great  good- 
ness has  led  Him  to  persevere  in  calling  you  up  to  the  present  time. 
Beware  how  you  provoke  Him  to  take  away  the  olTer  from  you. 

And  oh  !  be  well  assured  that  your  real  happiness  is  found  only  in 
hearkening  to  His  voice.  Come  out  as  Ho  calls  you,  do  His  bidding, 
and  you  will  find  such  peace  and  comfort,  and  spiritual  strength,  and 
blessed  hope,  as  you  do  not  know  now.  Fear  not  the  difficulties  and 
trials.  Trust  Him  who  holds  you  with  His  hand,  and  promises  not 
to  leave  you.  True,  His  service  is  a  yoke  or  a  burden,  but  His  yoke  is 
easy  and  His  burden  is  light.  He  bare  them  Himself  first,  and  as  He 
lays  them  on  you  He  will  strengthen  and  comfort  you  with  the  arm, 
strength,  and  comfort  with  which  He  Himself  was  borne  up. 
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[N  England,  rabbit-warrens  are  to  be  found  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  too  sandy  to  be  available  for  cnltiyatioxL  Amon^ 
the  hillocks  the  rabbits  make  their  burrows,  and  it  is  an 
amusing  sight  to  see  them  scamper  off  to  their  holes,  with 
their  little  white  tails  bobbing  along,  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  an  intrusive  visitor.  The  rabbit  lives  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  breeds  seven  times  a-ycar,  bringing  forth  four  to  eight  at  a  time, 
which  are  full-grown  in  six  months,  so  that  a  warren  is  kept  tenanted 
in  spite  of  the  devastation  made  for  the  market.  It  is  said  that 
600,000  ralibits  arc  sold  every  year  in  the  streets  of  London  by  the 
hawkers.  ^lost  of  these  come  from  Hampshire  and  from  Scotland, 
and  great  numbers  are  also  imported  from  Ostend.  The  rabbit  is 
found  in  the  warmer  and  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  is  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  are  three  kinds-— the 
common  grrif,  the  hlacl:,  and  the  silhj  rabbit,  which  is  found  in  the  Isle 
of  May  anil  some  other  islands,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  original! j 
brought  from  Angura. 


*  ^Tis  easier  io  preach  than  to  practise. 

jITAT  kind  of  preaching  ?  Tliat  is  the  question.  There  are 
a  great  many  sorts  of  preaching,  which  range  from  the 
preaching  that  may  be  opposite  to  practising,  and  through 
the  preaching  that  is  consistent  with  practising,  down  to 
tbe  preaching  that  is  in  itself  but  the  voice  of  a  holy, 
nntalkalive  life  —  tin*  same  as  practising,  in  fact. 

Let  us  take,  as  examples  of  three  of  tlicse  various  kinds  of  preaching, 
three  Henrys  that  1  used  to  hoar  of ;  and  let  us  call  them,  in  memory 
of  sclioolboy  days,  by  th(j  names  of  Henry  the  First,  Henry  the  Second, 
and  Henry  the  Third.  Tlicre  are  kings  other  than  those  that  sit  upon 
thrones  and  open  parliaments — good  kings,  and,  I  fear,  bad  kings,  too; 
and  if  there  were  not,  still  it  would  be  a  fair  and  feasible  way  of  distin- 
guishing my  three  friends,  this  fancy  of  calling  them  by  royal  op 
rovalistic  titles. 

»  _ 

Henry  the  First's  name  was,  let  us  say,  Henry  Carpenter.  As  a 
boy  he  was  the  enemy  of  all  oppression — except  his  own.  He  was 
fond  of  intoiTi'iing  with  big  boys  when  tliey  ill-treated  little  boys,  and 
he  used  to  favour  them,  and  the  schoolboy  public,  with  sermoncttes 
upon  the  *  regular  out-and-out  shame'  of  *a  big  fellow  like  you  mauling 
about  a  littlV.  chap  like  that.'  This  was  very  good,  so  far  as  it  went. 
But  our  fi  iond  Henry  the  First  had  his  own  notions  of  authority,  and 
whenever  a  small  boy  had  the  audacity  to  resist  King  Henry  Carpenter's 
nile  and  reii^n,  then  it  went  ill  with  the  small  boy.  All  the  *  regular 
out-and-out '  shameship  of  bullying  was  forgotten,  and  the  young 
preacher  forgot  his  own  sermons  without  the  least  hesitation  in  tbe 
world. 

Schooll'OYp.  however,  are  now  and  then  almost  judicial  in  their  opi- 
nions and  sentiiiients.  Tlicy  can  often  detect  an  inconsistency  and  a 
glaring  injii^ticc  as  well  as  their  seniors.  They  have  judge-and-jury 
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meetings  among  themselves  of  the  most  formal  and  even,  to  very  black 
sheep,  formidable  solemnity.  And  the  boys  of  this  school  that  I  write  of 
took  to  writing  up  the  Church  proverb  about  preaching  and  practice  in 
every  odd  nook  and  comer  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  studies,  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  outside  walls  of  the  school  chapel.  No 
doubt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thoroughgood,  the  respected  head-master,  would  have 
thought  it  personal  to  himself,  but  that,  on  here  and  there  a  comer, 
the  words,  *  Isn't  it,  Henry  Carpenter  ?*  were  added  in  bold  interro- 
gation; the  proverb  and  its  adjunct  standing  thus:  — 

*  'Tis  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise — isn't  it,  Henry  Carpenter?' 

King  Henry  the  First  became  an  altered  boy  before  he  went  to 
India,  and  if  he  is  still  alive  no  doubt  he  practises  what  he  preaches, 

Henry  the  Second,  or  the  Rev.  Henry  Rushforth,  is  a  man  not 
sparing  of  his  words  by  any  means.  In  addition  to  his  pulpit  preaching 
he  does  a  great  deal  of  house-to-house  preaching  in  his  crowded  little 
parish  of  fifteen  hundred  people.  He  talks  about  almost  everything, 
and  rebukes  in  season,  and  sometimes  out  of  season  too,  with  rare  out- 
spokenness and  indignation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  other  man  in  a 
thousand  could  do  what  he  does,  in  the  way  of  buming  denunciation, 
without  having  the  whole  parish  about  his  ears.  And  it  did  threaten 
to  come  about  his  ears,  and  '  bum  him  in  his  bed,'  when  he  first  went 
there.  But  the  Reverend  Henrv  good-humouredly  replied,  that  it 
would  be  *  a  direct  robbery  of  the  Insurance  Office,'  and  was  so  evidently 
sincere  and  true  in  all  he  said,  that  the  storm  blew  over,  and  he  is 
(jtill  as  stem  a  Boanerges  as  ever  he  was.  But,  mind  you,  everybody 
could  not  act  thus  with  impunity. 

I  said  that  he  was  so  evidently  sincere  and  true  in  all  he  said.  But 
what  told  upon  the  people  most  was  his  sincerity  in  all  he  did,  the 
squareness  of  his  own  life  with  his  own  teaching.  *  T'  parson  says 
newt  but  what  he  does ;'  that  was  the  secret  of  it  all.  '  You  are  in 
for  an  extra  half-crown,  H.  R.,'  he  would  say  to  himself,  after  de- 
nouncing stinginess  and  nearness  generally.  '  You  must  mf^e  an  apo- 
logy for  those  sharp  words  to  Jenkins  last  month,'  after  a  sermon  about 
confessing  faults.  *  There's  Tomkins's  abuse  to  be  forgiven,  sir,'  after 
a  Christmas-tide  sermon  upon  forbearing  one  another  and  forgiving 
one  another.  He  preached  to  himself  always,  as  stemly  and  strictly  as 
to  others  ;  and  as,  in  some  of  his  unwritten  addresses,  he  now  and  then 
dealt  hardly  with  infirmities  as  well  as  sins,  and  felt  obliged  to  carry 
out  his  preaching  in  the  daily  life,  his  self-denials  and  occasional  self- 
tortures,  endured  on  behalf  of  holy  and  ever-laudable  consistency,  would 
fill  a  little  book.  He  found  it  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise,  but 
yet  he  accomplished  both,  as  his  parish  knew,  and  the  great  day  will 
doubtless  more  fully  reveal. 

Henry  the  Third  was  a  very  quiet  man,  indeed.  He  sleeps  among 
*  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet '  now,  and  I  dare  say  his  grave  has 
long  been  overgrown  and  neglected,  for  ho  had  no  relations  and  few 
especial  friends.  He  was  the  quietest  and  one  of  the  most  upright  of 
men  that  lived  in  the  village  of  Northbury.  Poor  old  Dickson  I  If  he 
had  known  that  some  genuine  tears  of  sorrowful  regret  were  shed  over 
him,  he  would  have  said,  *  It  waurn't  wuth  while,  marm ;  it  waurn't, 
indeed.'    He  told  his  master,  when  he  lay  a-dying,  that  there  was  & 
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day  and  half's  work  which  had  been  paid  in  advance  for  when  he  *  was 
took  ill,'  and  he  should  like  that  to  be  paid  back  ;  but  he  was  Sifeard' 
the  *  bed  and  things  *ud  be  all  wanted  to  pay  the  lodgin'.'  He  was 
made  easy,  of  coui*se,  about  bo  small  a  matter,  as  he  would  have  been 
about  a  much  larger  matter.  He  found  his  tongue  a  little  during  his 
last  illness,  but  with  him  it  was  far  easier  to  practise  than  to  preach. 
And  yet  he  was  preaching  all  his  quiet,  lowly  life.  It  is  possible  his 
preaching  may  have  done  as  much  as  many  a  written  and  spoken 
sermon.  It  certainly  did  good  to  some  old  people,  and  it  may  have 
done  as  much  good  to  others.  In  funn  he  was  far  more  like  Richard 
the  Third  than  like  Ilenrv  the  Third,  for  ho  was  crookbacked  and  mis- 
shapen  ;  but  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  life,  he  was  a  true  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

Now,  then,  does  not  this  proverb  require,  like  all  other  proverbs,  a 
little  thought  and  reflection — a  little  simmering  over  the  fire  till  the 
goodness  is  fairly  expressed  ?  It  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise, 
if  you  preach  without  considering  the  responsibility  which  words  in- 
volve. Ko  word  goes  back  empty  to  its  si)eakor.  All  our  words  are 
floating  out  upon  the  air,  and  doing  some  kind  of  work,  till  their  time 
to  return  home  is  come.  If  we  remember  this,  some  of  us  will  conclude 
that  it  is  easier  to  practise  religion  in  quiet  than  to  preach  it  upon  the 
housetops.  When  a  good  man  has  preached  a  sermon,  he  has  tied 
himself  to  the  post  of  honour  and  duty  with  a  new,  and  sometimes  a 
painful  cord,  that  galls  and  frets  him.  And  when  in  conversation  a 
good  neighbour  has  quoted  a  text,  or  uttered  a  rebuke  or  an  advice, 
that  is  a  responsibility  avowed  and  incurred  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
discharge. 

Yes,  practice  is  better  than  precept  ;  but  only  when  precept  is  un- 
fulfilled by  the  preceptor's  practice.  Precept  is  not  to  be  nndnly 
humbled,  and  shamed,  and  slighted,  by  this  peremptory  utterance  of  a 
mangled  truth.  Let  the  proverb  be  a  good  text,  as  proverbs  often  are, 
and  let  its  exposition  be,  —  Precept  and  practice  are  two  good  things, 
and  ought  to  be  two  good  friends.  Let  precept  and  practice  go  hand- 
in-hand  through  all  time. 
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FATHFni  in  Christ  we  live,  and 
Ciiri-t  ill  Thee : 
Eternal  Thou,  and  everlasting  we." 
The  heir  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  fear 

not  death. 
In  Chriflt  I  live !  in  Christ  I  draw  the 

breatli 
Of  the  true  life.    Let  then  earth,  sea, 
and  sky, 


Moke  war  against  me :  on  my  front  I 

show 
Their  mighty  Master's  seal.    In  vain 

they  try 
To  end  my  life,  that  can  but  end  its  woe. 
Is  that  a  deaih'bed  where  the  Christian 

dies? 
Yes ;  but  not  his— 'tis  death  itself  there 

dies !  S.  T.  CoLEBIDOa. 


nv  JOHN  ADAM8,  II, A.,   VICAR  OF  STOCKCItOSa. 

gHE  children  ircrc  all  sound  asleep  for  the  chureli  clock 
had  siruck  t«ii  and  poor  Miry  S«illi  iva  keeping  lonely 
Mgil  f  r  hir  worthlesa  husband  Hir  last  candle  had 
burnt  itself  out  so  she  drofpul  her  needkwork  and 
seated  hi-rself  on  a  low  stool  btfori,  a  small  fare  that  was 
rapidly  following  the  etample  if  the  candk  He  la  late  again  and 
will  come  home  in  his  usual  condition  she  mutttrod  to  herself 
as  she  gazed  on  the  s-nouldtnng  ember's  and  li  tencd  to  the  wind 
moaning  under  the  door  and  roaring  up   the   chminty      Ihen  rcbting 


her  elbovs  on  her  knees,  and  her  pale  face  on  her  Lands,  she  sat 
listening  for  his  footstep,  and  looking  the  very  personification  of  misefj, 
lier  thoughts  meanwhile  wandering  up  and  down,  through  her  gloomy 
married  life,  like  Noah's  dove  upon  the  wat^s  of  the  Flood,  finding 
Tiowhere  a  pleasant  spot  on  which  they  could  rest.  Suddenly  her 
vacant  gaze  was  arrested  by  a  strange  movement  amongst  the  embers; 
they  seemed  to  quiver  and  dance  before  her  eyes  like  sunbeams  on  the 
water.  Then  the  chimney  and  all  its  belongings  faded  into  darkness, 
the  wind  softened  its  tone  to  the  gentle  mstling  of  a  summer  breeze, 
and  the  fiickering  lurid  light  of  the  fire  at  last  settled  down  into  a  sort 
of  moving  panorama  of  the  chief  events  through  which  she  had 
passed. 


The  Drunkard's  Wife. 


First,  there  shone  out  the  cottage  T^here  she  was  bom  and 
bred — a  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof,  a  trim  garden  before  it,  and 
a  cliinip  of  old  chii- trees  behind  it.  There  it  was  exactly  as  she 
remi'inljered  it ;  and  there  too  was  her  dear  old  father  returning  from 
his  day's  work,  and  her  mother's  smiling  face  of  welcome  in  the  doorway. 
The  children  also  were  there,  herself  and  three  rosy-cheeked  boys, 
bound ini^  with  ecstasy  across  the  garden  to  meet  their  father  at  the 
gate.  »She  heard  the  merry  greetings.  She  entered  the  low  doorway 
with  the  hapj)y  group.  She  mounted  her  dear  old  father's  knee  to 
kiss  his  rough  cht*ek.  She  watched  him,  and  waited  on  him  at  his 
fmgal  supper.  She  sat  with  her  arms  round  his  neck  whilst  he  read 
the  evening  lessons,  and  knelt  reverently  by  his  side  whilst  he  com- 
mended himself  and  his  family  to  the  loving  guardianship  of  fheir 
Heavenly  Father.  It  was  no  wonder  that  burning  tears  streamed 
down  her  face  as  she  gazed  on  this  bright  picture,  for  what  a  oontrast 
it  presented  to  the  life  and  home  of  her  own  children!  Instead  of  the 
gentle  caresses  and  holy  words  which  had  blessed  her  childhood,  they 
were  comj>clled  to  endure  the  curse  of  drunken  oaths,  raggedness,  and 
starvation,  for  the  demon  of  drink  had  extinguished  all  their 
childish  joys,  and  had  turned  their  home  into  a  den  of  utter 
misery. 

A  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  embers,  and  in  a  moment  the  scene 
was  changed.  Instead  of  the  cottage  there  now  rises  before  the 
dninkard's  wife  a  village  church.  A  wedding  party  is  emerging  from 
it,  and  the  marriage  bells  are  ringing  merrily.  One  glance  is  enough 
to  show  poor  Mrs.  Swills  that  it  is  her  own  wedding.  The  very  bonnet 
which  Oie  wore,  with  its  neat  trimming  of  white  satin  ribbon,  and  her 
dress  of  pink  grena<lino,  are  reproduced  to  the  very  life.  There,  too,  is 
the  white  rosebud  in  Swills'  button -hole,  which  she  had  gathered  and 
placed  in  it  with  her  own  hands  before  they  started  for  church.  What  a 
liands(^me  fellow  he  looks,  and  how  proudly  and  lovingly  she  leans  on 
his  arm  as  they  head  the  procession  homewards  from  the  church  ! 
What  dreams  of  domestic  happiness  gladden  the  hearts  of  both  1  and 
how  confidently  all  their  friends  express  bright  hopes  and  wishes  for 
their  welfare! 

Alas  !  alas !  that  vision  is  soon  eclipsed  by  a  black  cloud;  and  then 
there  looms  out  where  the<?hurch  had  stood  a  gaunt-looking  house, 
with  a  creaking  sign-board  swinging  in  the  wind,  on  which  is  painted 
in  fiery  letters  *  The  Blue  Eoar.'  The  landlord  stands  at  the  entrance 
smoking  his  ]>ipe.  lie  is  a  jovial-looking  fellow,  keeps  a  good  fire, 
r)flers  any  new-comer  a  glass  of  ale,  tells  capital  stories,  and  is  what 
villagers  designate  *  ^ood  company.'  Many  a  poor  man  as  he  sauntered 
home  from  his  work  is  drawn  into  the  house  and  kept  there  by  his 
pleasant  com])aiii"iiship.  Swills  is  thus  caught  in  his  net,  as  securely 
as  a  fly  is  ciuvjlit  l>y  a  spider,  and  once  there  he  is  soon  infected  by 
the  tone  and  ciiaracter  uf  the  place.  No  one  can  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled,  neither  can  any  respectable  man  consort  with  the  sottish 
frecpienters  of  a  luw  p(jlhouse  without  being  contaminated.  At  first 
Swills  strug^irles  n.Lriiinst  the  temptations  that  assail  him,  and  goes  home 
rejiroachin.5^  hinisv  If  for  his  weakness  and  extravagance ;  hut  before  long 
he  makes  the  house  a  place  of  daily  resort  without  the  least  compunction, 
and  likes  the  drink  better  than  the  landlord  and  the  company.    Look  at 
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The  Drunkard's  Wife. 


him  as  he  comes  staggering  out  after  spending  his  last  penny  !  Listen 
to  his  iucolierent  mutterings  I  Mark  the  downcast  and  degraded  look 
of  his  bloated  face  !  See  the  threadbare  and  ragged  condition  of  his 
garments!  Wliat  a  wreck  in  body  and  soul  I  Who  but  his  wife 
would  believe  him  to  have  been  only  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  steadiest 
and  handsomest  young  men  in  the  village  ? 

Again  the  embers  are  stirred  by  the  wind,  the  creaking  of  the  sign- 
board ceases,  and  in  place  of  the  Blue  Boar  there  appears  the  front  of 
Swills'  cottage.  Any  passer-by  would  infer  from  the  look  of  the 
exterior  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  tippler.  The  garden  has  a  most 
woe-bcgone  aspect,  weeds  being  everywhere  in  the  ascendant.  The  gate 
has  lost  one  of  its  hinges,  and  founders  every  time  it  is  opened.  The 
trees  and  bushes  all  seem  to  say,  '  Nobody  cares  for  us,  and  we  care  for 
nobody.'  Every  window  is  more  or  less  shattered  and  patched  with 
paper,  and  the  whole  front  has  broken  out  in  spots,  and  seems  to  be 
yearning  after  a  coat  of  whitewash. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Swills  is  contemplating  with  dismay  this  dreary 
picture  she  hears  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell,  and  there  emerges  from 
the  cottage  a  funeral  procession.  Four  girls  with  white  head-dresses' 
are  the  bearers  of  a  small  coffin,  on  which  is  inscribed  '  Henry  Swills, 
aged  four  years ; '  and  behind  it  walk  a  man  and  his  wife  with  two  young 
children.  As  Mrs.  Swills  bends  over  that  mournful  scene  she  endures 
again  much  of  the  anguish  which  she  felt  twelve  months  ago,  when  she 
and  her  husband,  with  their  two  eldest  girls,  followed  her  only  son  to  his 
grave.  But  it  is  not  the  loss  of  her  child  that  now  wrings  her  heart . 
bitter  as  that  bereavement  was  at  the  time,  she  had  learnt  to  regard  it 
with  peaceful  resignation.  It  is  the  thought  that,  humanly  speaking,  her 
child  ought  not  to  have  died.  She  remembers  how  the  doctor  always 
said  that  if  he  had  plenty  of  nourishing  food  he  would  soon  grow 
strong  and  well ;  and  how  nothing  but  abstinence  from  beer-drinking 
at  the  Blue  Boar  would  enable  the  father  to  bring  home  money 
sufficient  to  buy  what  was  required.  She  calls  to  mind  her  earnest 
entreaties  that  he  would  exercise  a  little  self-denial,  if  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  save  the  life  of  his  child;  and  how  in  spite  of  all  that  she 
could  say,  and  of  the  piteous  sight  of  the  poor  little  fellow's 
sufferings,  he  would  not  or  could  not  give  up  his  wasteful  self- 
indulgencei  but,  on  the  contrary,  drank  the  harder  in  order  that  he 
might  drown  his  misery.  She  is  reminded  too  of  his  terrible  remorse 
when  at  last  the  boy  sank  from  exhaustion,  and  he  was  summoned  from 
the  pot*-house  to  hear  from  her  lips  this  awful  reproach,  *  In  the  sight 
of  God,  John,  your  intemperance  has  murdered  the  child  !* 

The  funeral  passed  out  of  sight,  and  Mrs.  Swills  watched  intently 
for  the  next  scene.  Several  tra;^ic  events  occurred  to  her  as  likely  to 
succeed  the  last  picture.  There  was  the  seizure  of  their  furniture  for 
debt ;  the  dismissal  of  her  husband  from  his  work  on  account  of  his 
drinking  habits;  his  return  home  one  night  with  a  broken  arm 
sustained  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  the  Blue  Boar,  and  their  consequent 
destitution  for  many  weeks.  These,  and  such-like  calamities,  rose  to 
her  mind ;  but  no  spectral  vision  of  them  appeared.  Nothing  but 
thick  darkness  lay  before  her,  through  which  the  tolling  of  the  funeral 
bell  continued  to  sound  as  distinctly  as  ever.  At  last  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and  her  husband  was  brought  in  senseless  by  two 
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Welcome  to  the  Spring  —  Wild  Flowers, 


men,  who  had  picked  him  np  in  the  ditch.  He  had  been  drinkiug  all  the 
eyening  with  his  old  companions  at  the  Blac  Boar,  and  had  been  tumeil 
out  when  the  house  closed  for  the  night,  to  stagger  home  as  best  heconld. 
They  laid  him  on  some  rags  spread  for  him  on  the  floor,  and  then 
hurried  off  to  fetch  a  doctor.  There  was  a  frightful  wound  on  his  head, 
which  tJie  poor  wife  tenderly  bathed  and  bandaged ;  but  he  was  past 
recovery  ;  and  before  the  doctor  arrived,  the  pallor  of  death  had  over- 
spread his  haggard  face.  She  knelt  beside  him  till  life  had  ebbed  away, 
and  then  again  resumed  her  seat  before  the  embers.  Once  more  a 
supernatural  breath  fanned  them  into  brightness,  and  there  shone  oat 
before  her  terrified  eyes  those  awful  words,  in  letters  of  fire:  — 

*N0  DRUNKARD  SHALL  INIIiEPTT  THE  KINGDOM  OF  tiOD. 


fflffilrlromc  to  tlje  SPtnig. 


S 


BY  8.  CHILDS  CLARKE,  M  A.,  VICAR 
ING  *  Welcome  to  the  Spring-timo, 


The  hright  and  joyous  Spring  I* 
In  strains  of  liveliest  nn*asure 

Your  lienrty  welcome  bring. 
All  natur«»,  now  rejoicing, 

Puts  on  its  fairest  dress— 
From  wintry  gloom  reviving 

To  new-bom  loveliness. 

The  streamlet,  in  its  freedom 

From  winter's  icy  chain, 
Leaps  forth  as  if  in  gladness 

To  course  along  the  plain. 
The  plnyful  lambs  are  frisking 

And  sporting  in  the  mead  ; 
The  noi«:hing  steed  is  hounding, 

Exulting  in  his  speed. 


OF  ST.  THOMAS,  LAUNCESTOK. 

The  buds  with  life  are  bursting 

In  liglit  and  sombre  green  ; 
Tht?  trees  with  snow-white  blossoms 

Aro  decked  in  virgin  sheen. 
The  hnlmv  bree/e  is  laden 

^Yith  perfumed  breath  of  flowers ; 
The  feathered  songsters  warble 

Amid  the  verdant  bowei-s. 

Does  man  need  no  renewing. 

No  waking  into  life, 
^Yhpn  all  beside  is  Spring-time, 

With  quickening  power  is  rifo  ? 
Look  round — lo  I  Nature  preach 

To  men  their  risen  Head  ; 
In  countless  types  pourtraying 

*  The  ruling  from  the  dead.* 


WiiXti  jFlotoerjj. 


THEHE'S  nothing  that  our  God  has 
given, 
In  all  this  world  of  oars. 
So  much  reveals  the  love  of  Heaven 
As  the  beautiful  wild  flowers ; 

By  rill  or  roailside  springing, 

But  never  out  of  place, — 
Waking  the  glad  bird  singing 

With  their  sweet  looks  of  grace. 

To  the  sorrowing  wayfarer. 

The  wcaiy  and  the  weak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Carer 

Ever  they  seem  to  speak ; 

Telling  us,  gracious  teachers  f 

*  God  comforts  every  lot. 
And  would  not  that  His  creatures 

Should  And  one  flowerless  spot.' 

And  thus,  if  earth's  waste  places 
He  fills  with  so  much  care, 
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Would  He  have  careworn  faces 
And  hearts  sick  with  despair? 

All  souls  cannot  be  gardens 

Of  cultivated  flowers, 
But  the  Great  Gardener  pardons, 

If  given  the  heart's  best  powers. 

Would  Tie  that  our  religion 
Should  be  a  joyless  creed, 

A  dark  despairing  vision. 
Mocking  all  human  need? 

Oh,  no!  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  paints  the  wild  flowt  r's  leaf. 

Loves  smiles  of  gladness  rather 
Than  spirits  bowed  with  grief. 

So  nothing  that  our  God  has  given, 

In  all  this  world' of  ours, 
So  much  reveals  the  Inve  of  Heaven 

As  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  1 

BouxAND  Bbowi. 


Srije  TJalue  of  jFormaliism, 

ANON  KINGSLEY,  in  liis  book  entitled  At  Last,  and 
writing  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas,  where  tlie  ship  was 
taking  in  coal,  says,  *  The  coaling  system  is,  no  doubt, 
demoralising  in  itself,  as  it  enables  negroes  of  the  honest 
class  to  earn  enough  in  one  day  to  keep  them  in  idleness,' 
even  in  luxury,  for  a  week  or  more,  till  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer 
But  what  we  saw  proceeded  rather  from  the  mere  excitability  and 
coarseness  of  half-civilised  creatures  than  from  any  deliberate  depravity, 
and  were  told  that  the  negroes,  when  forced  to  coal  on  Sunday  or  on 
Christmas-day,  always  abstain  from  noise  or  foul  language,  and  if  they 
sing,  sing  nothing  but  hymns. 

'  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  such  a  fashion  as  formalism.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  consider  whether  the  first  step  in  religions  training  must 
be  obedience  to  some  such  external  positive  law ;  whether  the  savage 
must  not  be  taught  that  there  are  certain  things  which  he  ought  never 
to  do,  by  being  taught  that  there  is  one  day  at  least  on  which  he  shall 
not  do  them.  How  else  is  man  to  learn  that  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong,  like  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  are  entirely  independent  of 
him,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  them;  that  by 
law  he  is  environed  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  that  it  is  at  his 
own  peril  that  ho  disobeys  the  law?  A  higher  religion  may,  and  ought 
to,  follow ;  one  in  which  the  law  becomes  a  law  of  liberty,  and  a  gospel, 
because  it  is  loved  and  obeyed  for  its  own  sake:  but  even  he  who  has 
attained  to  that  must  be  reminded  again  and  again.  Alas  I  that  the 
law  which  he  loves  does  not  depend  for  its  sanction  on  his  love  of  it, 
on  his  passing  frame  and  feelings,  but  is  as  awfully  independent  of 
him  as  it  is  of  the  veriest  heathen.  And  that  lesson  the  Sabbath 
does  teach  as  few  or  no  other  institutions  can.  The  man  who  says, 
and  says  rightly,  that  to  the  Christian  all  days  onght  to  be  Sabbaths, 
may  be  answered,  and  answered  rightly,  ^'  All  the  more  reason  for  keep- 
ing one  day  which  shall  be  a  Sabbath,  whether  yon  are  in  a  sabbatical 
mood  or  not;  all  the  more  reason  for  keeping  one  day  holy,  as  a  pattern 
of  what  all  days  should  be.^'  So  we  will  be  glad  if  the  negro  has  got 
thus  far,  as  an  earnest  that  he  may  some  day  get  further  still.' 


E^t  iSeligtottss  ®rtiers9  of  tfie  Ktitrtrle  9geis. 

BT  DENHAM  BO  WE   NORMAN,  VICAB  OF  MIDDLBTON-BT-WIRKSWOBTH. 

The  Military  Orders, — Knights  Hospitallers^  or  Knighti  of  St.  John. 


*  Yo  wot  ^ronnelf  weU  how  that  je  oame  here 
Into  thiB  hoose— it  is  not  long  ago ; 

And  though  to  me  je  be  right  hef  and  dear. 
Unto  mj  gentlee  je  be  nothing  so : 


They  say,  to  them  it  is  a  great  shame  and  woe 
For  to  be  subjects,  and  to  be  in  senrlge 
To  thee,  that  bom  art  of  a  emaU  lineage.* 

C  H Aucsa. 
Canferbury  ToIm  .-  •  The  Clerk's  Tale/ 


|00N  came  events  which  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  Knights 
of  this  great  Military  Order.  One  act  of  revenge  led  to 
another.  Christian  envied  Mahometan,  and  Mahometan 
vexed  Christian,  until  a  general  war  broke  out  Keladnn, 
who  now  led  the  Mamelukes,  determined  to  make  an  end 
of  these  Christian  settlements,  and  to  drive  all  Christiana  fvQ\&.  \?ql^ 
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Tlie  Religious  Orders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


land.  Margat,  ^vhich  had  long  been  defended  by  a  gallant  band  of 
'  Hospitallers,'  was  altncked,  and  had  to  capitulate,  a.d.  1289  the 
seaport  of  Tripoli  yioKloil.  At  length  Acre,  for  which  so  much  had  beea 
dune  by  our  own  King  Edward  I.,  was  the  only  town  of  importance 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1291  the  Mameluke  troops  massed  around 
Acre  commenced  a  siege.  Thousands  are  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work.  Capture,  however,  was  delayed  for  a  time.  Being  a 
noted  senport,  sup^tlies  of  men  and  means  and  provisions  could  be 
imported.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  defenders  for  their  undaunted 
courage  were  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  Numbers  again 
prevailed,  and  fort  after  fort  of  Acre  fell  into  hostile  hands.  The 
King  of  Cyprus,  who  was  also  titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  Laving 
fought  for  a  time,  returned  to  his  island  home. 

But  his  departure  in  no  wise  lessened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good 
knights.  With  indomitable  spirit  they  drove  back  again  and  again  the 
assaulters,  and  when  all  seemed  lost,  with  a  courage  bred  of  despair, 
they  rushed,  at  the  command  and  under  the  guidance  of  their  Grand 
Master,  on  tlie  camp  of  their  foe,  in  the  hope  of  a  conquest  by  surprise. 
Repulsed  and  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  sally,  cast  down,  too, 
by  the  news  of  other  failures,  these  brave  heroes  became  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  their  Order.  Tlicir  treasures  were  in  danger  as  well  as 
their  lives.  Having  deposited  the  valuables  in  a  vaidt  (where  for 
three  hundred  years  they  were  safely  concealed),  the  small  remnant  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  which  had  survived  the  perils  of  the  siege- 
seven  only,  as  some  writers  affirm— -retired  from  Acre ;  withdrew  firom 
that  city  where  for  so  many  years  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order  had 
been  located ;  bid  a  reluctant  adieu  to  that  Holy  Land  where,  by  ofiSces 
of  love  and  ministrations  of  tender  kindness,  they  had  in  former  years 
won  for  themselves  a  fair  and  honourable  name. 

Exiles  from  Palestine,  this  small  company  of  '  Hospitallers '  found 
a  refuge  at  Cyprus.  Henry  de  Lusignan,  the  King,  assigned  to  them 
as  their  abode  Liniisso  and  its  suburbs.  Quickly  on  their  arrival,  the 
seven  were  joined  by  members  of  the  Order  from  every  countiy  in 
Europe.  What  had  been  a  small  detachment,  soon  became  by  these 
foreign  accessions  an  important  and  powerful  body.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  men  sprung  from  families  of  note,  of  such  warlike 
habits,  and  smarting  withal  under  recent  disasters  to  their  arms, 
would  long  be  content  to  remain  in  dependence  on  the  favour  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  showing  signs  of  suspicion  and  unfriendliness. 

Fulke  de  Villarat,  or  V'ilderet,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at 
this  crisis  of  its  history,  was  a  man  of  most  enterprising  spirit.  By 
influence  wuth  Clement  V,,  Pope  of  Rome,  he  obtained  means  to  acquire 
a  settled  home  for  the  Order.  Not  far  from  Cyprus — about  eighty 
miles — was  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which  at  this  time  was  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  appeared  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  easy  conquest 
to  a  daring  invadfr.  a.d.  1310,  after  a  few  years'  residence  in 
Cyprus,  tlie  Knights  of  St.  John,  fjghting  under  the  command  of 
Villarat,  obtained  po^session  of  this  fair  Island  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
to  be  their  home  for  two  centuries  and  more. 

Wonderfully  flourishing   and  successful  about  this  time  was  this 
great  Military  Order,  whoso  knights  were  now  to  be  known  as  Knights 
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of  Rhodes.     Not  only  had  the;  the  good  fortuDe  to  become 
in  their  own  right,  as  conquerors,  of  this  desirable  home — the 
Ehodes — but  a  rich  dowry  of  estates  in  England  and  clsewhi 
into  tliem.     At  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held  a.d.  1311,  the 
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tilt  property  of  the  rival  Order,  the  '  Templars,'  was  confiscated,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  lanils  was  transferred  to  the  use  of  tha 
HoapitallcrB.  Speed,  in  his  liistory,  pp.  luri^i-lOSG,  gives  a  long  liat 
of  houses  and  lands  in  England  so  transferreti. 

With  coffers  replenished  in  this  bonntiful  fashion,  these  knighta 
were  able  to  improve  their  homo  and  fit  out  and  maitilain  a  fta^t  fai 
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the  defence  of  their  shores,  and  a  protection  to  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Places.  Other  smaller  islands,  such  as  Syma — noted  for  its  wonder- 
ful sponges — became  tributary  to  the  Order.  Smyrna,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  at  seven  leagues*  distance,  came  into  their  possession.  For  s 
brief  time  Alexandria  was  subject  to  them.  Many  are  the  tales  of 
gallant  deeds  done  by  those  knights  under  their  Masters,  Raymond, 
£6ranger,  Herodia,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  And  ns  courteous  and 
chivalrous  as  brave.  To  wit:  when  Gregory. IX.,  a.d.  13G5,  determined 
to  leave  Avignon  in  France,  where  the  Bishops  of  Home  had  been 
forced  to  live  for  seventy  years,  he  was  escorted  on  the  voyage  bj  a 
large  convoy  of  ships  belonging  to  these  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

Evil  times,  however,  were  looming  in  the  immediate  future.  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  a.d.  1453.  In  the 
year  1480,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  were  found  on  the  defence  of  their 
homo  against  these  bitter  foes.  The  Master,  Peter  D'Abusson,  vas 
matched  against  ^lahomet  II.,  and  the  struggle  ended  in  a  victory  for 
the  knights.  A  few  years  passed  over,  and  the  storm  of  war  onco 
again  came,  and  now  burst  upon  the  knights  with  such  fury,  that  after 
a  resistance  of  more  than  six  months,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
Villiers  de  Lisle- Adam,  was  induced  to  surrender  to  the  Sultan  Solyman, 
as  Fuller  remarks,  <  to  their  honour,  and  shame  of  other  Christians 
who  sent  them  no  succour  in  season.* 

January  Ist,  a.d.  ]523,  the  knights  again  set  forth  from  an  o]d 
home  in  search  of  a  new  one.  Tlieir  ranks  had  been  terribly  thinned 
in  the  second  siege  of  Rhodes,  but  such  as  survived  took  ship,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  De  Lisle-Adam  sought  a  home  from  some 
friendly  sovereign.  Having  touched  at  Crete,  they  sailed  to  Messina, 
where,  to  their  comfort,  they  received  from  the  Pope  Adrian  VI.  aa 
offer  of  the  town  of  Yiterbo  as  a  residence.  After  a  brief  stay  here 
the  knights  migrated  to  Syracuse,  and  at  last  received  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  a.d.  1530,  the  Island  of  Malta  as  an  abode. 

In  this  new  home  they  were  attacked  after  a  few  years  by  an  old 
enemy,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  a.d.  1565,  but  such 
a  bold  and  resolute  defence  was  made  that  Solyman  retired  without 
dislodging  the  knights.  John  de  Valette,  the  Master  of  the  Order, 
made  so  skilful  a  disposition  of  the  forces  at  his  command  on  this 
occasion,  that  his  memory  is  honoured  in  history  with  special  marks  of 
favour.  Travellers,  too,  infoim  us,  that  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence  may  be  seen  the  sword  and  hat  of  Valette. 

In  succeeding  years  these  knights  maintained  the  Christian  cause 
r    in  many  a  hard-fought  engagement,    a.d.  1571  they  were  victors  at 
Lepanto;    a.d.  1601  at  Patras.  ■  Nearly  two  centuries  passed  over 
'    before  any  very  serious  evil  happened  to  the  Order,  when,  in  the  year 
1798,  this  refuge  was  betrayed  to  the  French  under  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte by  the  Master,  Ferdinand  Hompesch ;  and  since  that  time  there 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  knights  to  obtain  a  settled  home. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  yet  in  I^ussia  and  elsewhere  a  few  Knights  of 
Malta,  as  they  came  at  the  last  to  bo  styled,  but  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  which  had  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  has  now 
become  extinct.     The  Onler  was  suppressed  in  England  in  the  year 
A.D.  1540  by  Henry  VIIL,  reinstated  by  Mary,  1557,  and  finally  ex- 
tingui^llcd  by  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1559.     The  Priory  Church  of  St.  John 
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at  Clerkenwell  wu  blown  up  b;  gtmpondcr  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edvard  VI.,  and,  as  Stow  tells  as,  the  stone  was  used  in  building 
Somerset  Honse  in  the  Strand. 
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Chapter  III. 

fTURTON  Lad  its  sight.  Snch  a  funeral  had  never  been 
^vitnessed  by  the.  oldest  iubuMtnnt,  and  for  an  hour  before 
ihe  a[.i>()iiited  time  groups  of  women  carrying  their  babies, 
and  knots  of  eager  boys,  occupied  the  spots  from  whence 
the  best  view  could  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
among  tlie  former,  and  her  George  was  to  be  seen  hoTering  among 
the  little  boys,  who,  not  being  able  to  climb  uj>  into  the  trees  near 
the  churcliyard,  perched  themselves  on  the  railings,  and  when  tbey 
thought  lio  one  was  luoking  chased  each  other  round  the  tombstones, 
and  played  among  the  graves. 

*  13c  they  coming,  George  ?'  cried  a  big  lad,  who  was  mounted  in'  a 
tree  which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  churchyard  and  open  grate, 
but  did  not  allow  of  his  looking  up  the  street.  '  Can  thee  see  'am 
yet?' 

^  No,  I  can  t :  but  I  durstn*t  go  nigh  the  gate,  lest  mother  should 
drop  upon  I ;  hcr*s  just  outside,  along  of  your  mother  and  ever  so 
many  more.* 

^  It's  most  time  they  was  coming,'  replied  Lill ;  '  the  parson's  been 
here  this  good  bit.* 

Which  was  quite  true,  for  Mr.  Roberts  had  come  early,  partly  be- 
cause he  guessed  that  his  presence  would  be  needed  to  maintain  decency 
and  order  in  the  consecrated  ground,  where  so  many  careless  sight- 
seers  had  been  drawn  together. 

*  I  knows  that,*  replied  George,  in  a  low  voice.  *  We  was  haying 
ever  such  a  game  when  he  comed,  and  I  wish  he'd  have  sto])ped  away.' 

*  Never  mind,  we'll  have  a  bit  of  spree  when  they're  all  gone.  liollal 
here  they  be !'  And  Bill  settled  himself  on  his  perch  and  craned  his 
neck  to  see  what  he  could,  while  George  plunged  among  the  rapidly 
increasing  crowd  and  worked  his  way  to  a  front  place  near  the  porch. 

*  My !  aiii  t  it  grand  !'  he  ejaculated,  as  the  four  horses,  with  plumes 
of  nodding  black  feathers  in  the  head-stalls,  drew  up  at  the  gate  ;  and 
while  the  black-cloaked  driver  remained  in  his  place,  other  cloaked  and 
hat-banded  men  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  hearse,  and  with  much 
subdued  bustle  brought  out  the  heavy  coffin,  covered  it  with  the  pall, 
and  put  the  bearers  in  tlieir  proper  places.  During  all  this  time  the 
peojile  in  the  mourning-coaches  were  waiting  their  turn  to  alight :  tlie 
Women  kept  tlieir  faces  carefully  covered  with  the  white  handkerchiefs 
they  held  to  their  eyes,  but  the  men  took  furtive  peeps  and  waxed  im- 
patient at  the  long  delay.  At  last  the  hearse  passed  un,  and  one  coach 
after  £p.»>ther  was  lightened  of  its  load ;  but  even  then  it  took  time  to 
arryi:g<'  the  orijer  of  the  procession,  and  it  was  only  lifter  many  whis- 
pered admonitions  from  the  undertaker  that  all  were  marshalled,  and 
that  IIod^)On,  taking  off  his  hut,  turned  to  the  bearers  and  gave  the 
signal  to  prcK'ced. 

Mr.  lijLerts,  knowing  that  these  cumbersome  details  would  occupy 
some  minutes,  had  not  left  the  church  directly  the  funerid  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  burial-ground,  but  even  his  allowance  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  arrangement  of  the  procession  was  too  short,  and  he  had 
been  v.aiting  at  the  gate  for  some  minutes  before  all  was  ready. 

While  the  clergyman  stood  waiting  at  the  sacred  threshold  to  wel- 
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come  the  Christian  dead  to  his  resting-place  in  hallowed  gronnd,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  painful  feelings  to  hear  the  remarks  that  circulated 
through  the  crowd,  and  to  mark  how  much  the  mourners  appeared 
engrossed  with  the  show,  and  how  they  ignored  any  reverence  for  the 
sanctuary,  or  any  share  in  the  service  in  which  they  outwardly  took 
part. 

But  while  he  was  feeling  all  this,  and  inwardly  chafing  at  the 
funeral  which  was  so  thoroughly  a  ceremony  and  so  little  a  service, 
and  which  was  also  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  him  who  was 
thus  heing  carried  to  his  grave,  one  other  person  was  feeling  even 
more  keenly  still  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  show,  as  well  as  the 
hitter  sting  of  self-reproach. 

Everything  had  gone  well :  the  monming  fitted  to  perfection ;  the 
scarves,  and  gloves,  and  hathands  left  nothing  to  he  desired;  while 
Mountford*s  people  had  acquitted  themselves  admirahly,  and  all  who 
had  eaten  of  the  feast  were  earnest  though  not  loud  in  their  com- 
mendation. 

*  It's  heen  dpne  beautiful  from  first  to  last,*  said  Mrs.  Clements,  as 
the  women  went  upstairs  to  put  on  their  bonnets  while  the  coffin  was 
being  placed  in  the  hearse.  '  Now  if  it  only  goes  on  as  well  in  church 
there  won't  be  nothing  more  to  wish  for,  and  yon  may  feel  youVe  had 
a  burying  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  Sturton.* 

<  I'm  sure  I  hope  people  will  be  satisfied,'  said  Mrs.  Crowley. 
'  No  one  but  them  as  has  it  can  tell  what  trials  these  times  are.' 

'  No,  indeed,  my  dear.  I've  said  the  same  thing  to  Clements  over 
and  over  again  :  not  about  buryings — and,  thank  the  Lord !  we've  not 
had  to  put  one  forward  yet — but  about  christening -parties  and 
such-like ;  whether  it's  beginning  life  or  leaving  it,  or  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  middle,  folk  give  a  deal  of  trouble  when  there's  many 
together.' 

'  And  there  does  not  seem  that  satisfaction  in  it  that  I  looked  for,' 
answered  the  widow,  sighing.  '  You  are  pleasing  some  folk  when  yon 
have  trouble  for  christenings  or  weddings,  or  such  things  ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  any  one  to  please  at  a  funeral,  however  well  it's  done.' 

'  Nay,  now,  don't  you  think  that,'  said  Mrs.  Clements,  looking  asto- 
nished. '  You  please  every  body,  as  you  may  say,  both  them  that  are 
living  and  the  one  that's  gone ;  for  we  can't  make  no  doubt  that  it's  a 
comfort  to  any  one  to  know  they'll  be  buried  well ;  and  your  poor  dear 
husband  would  have  liked  it,  as  we  all  know.' 

*  I  wish  I'd  done  difierent,  I  do,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Crowley ;  *  it  would 
have  cased  my  mind.'    And  again  she  burst  into  tears. 

*  There,  there !  my  dear ;  don't  yon  give  way  now  !  don't  fret !' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Clements,  after  a  moment  of  astonished  silence. 

'  Poor  thing  I'  she  thought,  <  she  doesn't  know  what  she's  talkiag 
about,  as  is  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  gave  me  a  turn.  I  wish  the 
church  part  were  well  over,  and  wo  safe  at  home.* 

After  awhile  Mrs.  Crowley  grew  more  composed,  and  as  the  coaches 
passed  slowly  up  the  street  Mrs.  Clements  whispered  to  her  that  every- 
body was  showing  respect  —  there  was  not  a  window  that  had  not  the 
blinds  down  and  the  shutters  up. 

But  the  sight  of  Mr.  Eoberts  waiting  at  the  gate  again  npset  her, 
and  she  could  not  listen  to  the  opening  sentences  of  the  service  as  tht 
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procession  slowly  moved  into  church.  But  when  the  bnstle  of  seating' 
themselves  was  over,  and  the  mourners  were  ranged  in  tlio  pews,  a 
great  silence  fell  upon  the  place.  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  no  hurry  to 
begin  ;  he  let  the  last  whisper  and  the  last  rustle  die  away,  and  allowed 
a  minute  of  solemn  waiting  in  the  hush  and  silence  of  expectation  to 
succeed  the  murmur  and  movement  of  entrance. 

Then  he  read  the  psalm  in  an  impressive  voice,  stnving  to  make 
his  hearers  feel  that  they  were  not  mere  listeners,  but  partakers  in  the 
service ;  and  when  the  lesson  began,  it  was  as  if  he  would  have  them 
triumph  over  that  resurrection  from  the  dead  which  had  conquered 
death  and  broken  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

But  only  one  person  in  the  funeral  train  listened,  only  one  heart 
was  stirred  with  the  deep  beauty  of  the  words  he  uttered.  Mrs.  Crowley 
threw  back  her  veil  and  forgot  to  weep;  to  her  the  words  seemed 
spoken,  not  by  Mr.  Boberts,  but  by  her  husband's  voice,  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair  in  the  fading  light  of  the  summer  evening,  and  talked  of  the 
service  which  was  now  being  read  over  himself.  *  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,'  read  ^Ir.  Roberts,  *  in  a  moment, 
in  the  t^vinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  he 
changed.'  *  Ah  I'  she  thought,  *  that's  what  he  said, — a  sort  of  dress 
that  wasn't  wanted  any  longer,  and  that  was  to  be  put  away  till  the 
time  came  for  using  it  again:  that  was  how  he  thought  of  a  funeral  I' 
And  tears,  of  which  she  was  hardly  conscious,  rolled  down  her  face, 
and  fell  upon  the  deep  crape  of  her  cloak. 

But  it  was  when  they  stood  by  the  grave,  and  the  polished  oak 
coffin,  with  its  shining  plates  and  costly  handles,  had  been  lowered  in 
its  place,  and  ISh,  Roberts  read  ^  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dost 
to  dust,'  that  the  fullest  sense  of  all  the  mockery  and  emptiness  of 
the  funereal  show  broke  upon  her  mind.  It  was  all  dust  and  ashes,  all 
of  earth,  earthy.  All  her  thoughts  and  care  had  been  about  the  dnst 
and  earth  that  were  going  back  to  dust  and  earth  once  more.  No 
thought,  no  peace,  no  hope,  had  come  from  the  knowledge  of  the  rest 
and  joy  to  which  the  soul  had  gone.  '  The  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection  1*  Yes,  that  was  true :  but  she  had  not  thought  of 
it  before;  she  had  only  cared  for  showing  empty  honour  to  the  dead 
body,  and  had  not  thought  of  the  living  spirit  All  at  once  it  came 
upon  her  that  Paul  was  alive :  not  alive  as  she  had  known  him,  nor 
where  she  could  see  him ;  but  somewhere  beyond  her  sight,  beyond  her 
reach,  he  was  living  still ;  he  was  not  dead,  in  the  sense  of  death  as 
she  had  understood  it  before.  Paul  was  buried,  and  yet  Paul  lived. 
Death  had  parted  them  and  taken  him  away  :  but  death  could  not  end 
his  existence  ;  he  had  only  gone  away  to  live  in  another  place,  and 
somewhere  he  was  living  now,  even  while  they  stood  by  his  grave  and 
sprinkled  dust  upon  his  coffin.  Hitherto  she  had  not  realised  this 
truth.  She  had  known  it,  as  people  know  many  other  things  which 
make  but  little  impression  on  their  minds,  but  the  idea  of  death  as  a 
great  fmality  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  had,  in  truth,  possessed 
her  imagination ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  thing  left  was  to  wring 
such  little  comfort  as  was  possible  out  of  the  distraction  and  occupation  of 
the  funeral.  But  now  that  the  real  meaning  of  '  the  sleep  in  Christ '  had 
come  home  to  her  she  felt,  as  her  husband  had  done  before,  the  mockeiy 
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and  unsnitablene^s  of  funereal  pomp  and  show.  Waring  pinnies  and 
mixirning  coochea,  ehining  gloves  and  mstling  silk,  nere  well  enongli 
wiien  no  thonght  of  the  other  life  came  in  but  what  had  these  things 
to  do  with  the  souls  for  which  Christ  died,  for  the  bodies  which  He 
wtiild  raise  igain  '  Nothing — worso  tlian  nothing  :  for  they  bronght 
vanities  and  emulations  even  to  the  month  of  the  grave,  and  seemed  as 
if  the  world  must  still  hold  fist  tlie  corpse  when  the  soal  had  escaped 
into  eternity 


No  sooner  had  the  last  sad  looks  been  taken  at  the  open  grave,  and 
the  mourners  turned  slowly  away,  than  there  was  a  rush  among  the 
spectators  to  see  the  coffin  before  it  was  hidden  from  view.  It  was 
part  of  the  sight,  and  they  shouldered  and  pushed  each  other  in  their 
anxiety  to  see  it. 

Many  kind  words  were  spoken  ahont  Paul  as  the  people  came  and 
went.  Now  the  show  was  over  they  bad  time  to  think  about  him,  and 
be  sorry  for  him,  and  to  feel  that  be  would  be  sorely  missed  in  Sturton 
for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Among  the  crowd  there  was  one  woman  of  faded,  carewom  aspect, 
inapped  in  a  Hiin  black  shawl,  with  a  black  ribbon  on  her  bonnet. 
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*  You'll  feel  the  miss  on  him,  Alice,  if  none  else  don't,'  said  Mrs. 
Jackson,  \sho  was  standing  next  to  her  by  the  grave.  *  He've  been  a 
kind  friend  to  von  and  voi]«"  n.' 

*  He  have,  indeed.  He's  not  been  gone  five  days  yet,  and  yet  we 
feel  it.  Foither  have  been  fretting  about  him  terrible,  and  ho  were 
that  anxious  to  hear  tell  about  the  funeral,  that  I  had  to  leave  him 
ill  in  bed  and  conio  to  see  it  to  pacify  him.' 

*  It  were  a  grand  sight,  weren't  it?'  put  in  ano  iier  woman.  *  I  did 
hear  talk  of  its  being  ])lain  as  plain,  but  that  would  have  been  a  pity.* 

*  Do  you  think  so?'  exclaimed  Alice,  with  a  Hush  on  her  pale 
face.  *I  think  I've  almost  said  my  prayers  that  it  might  be  a  quiet 
burying.' 

*  Why,  Alice  Lock  I  whatever  is  come  to  you?'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jackson.  But  the  woman  only  shook  her  head,  and  after  one  more 
look  at  the  coffin  turned  away. 

'  He  said  himself  no  grand  funeral  should  ever  go  out  of  his  doors, 
and  they've  buried  him  like  this!  It  seems  like  as  if  they  all  went  the 
same  road  when  their  turn  comes,  but  I  did  think  that  he'd  left  word 
some  way.  I  heard  him  tell  father  that  if  he  was  took  he  would  be 
buried  in  just  the  same  plain  way.  Just  the  same  !'  she  repeated, 
bitterly.    *  If  this  isn't  wasting  money  I  don't  know  what  is.' 

Chapter  IV. 

*  There,  Alice !  didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?  Didn't  I  say  from 
the  very  first  time  that  ever  he  and  the  parson  began  bothering  me, 
that  it  were  all  very  well  for  them  to  talk,  but  they'd  tlunk  different  if 
it  was  themselves  ?  Didn't  I,  now  ? '  said  the  sick  man  as  she  sat  by 
him  and  told  him  about  Paul's  funeral. 

*  Yes,'  replied  xVlice. 

*  Tiion  don't  you  never  bother  me  no  more;  that  money  won't  be 
touched,  so  now  you  know.' 

Alic .'  did  not  answer  :  what  was  the  use  ?  And  presently  the  old 
man  wciit  on  again  : — 

*  You  are  always  wanting  to  get  hold  of  it:  but  I  won't  have  it. 
AVc've  lived  hard  a  good  bit,  and  it's  uom?  so  dillicult  to  live  hard  a  bit 
longer,  but  I  won't  be  buried  like  a  i  uuper  not  to  please  you  nor  the 
paraon  neither.' 

Still  Alice  did  not  answer;  she  had  heard  it  all  before  till  she  was 
sick  and  weary  of  the  repetition,  and  now  her  last  hoi)e  was  over.  Paul 
Crowley's  funeral  had  gone  against  her,  and  she  knew  that  her  father 
would  starve  and  see  her  starve  rather  *  .lan  spend  one  shilling  of  the 
little  hoard  which  ho  guarded  so  carefully  for  his  own  burial. 

The  Locks  and  the  Crow  leys  were  once  on  a  level  as  regards  station 
in  life;  both  had  been  well-to-do  i^eople  as  small  shopkeepers:  but  while 
Paul  had  risen,  Lock  had  sunk;  where  one  had  succeeded,  the  other  had 
failed;  and  while  Paul  had  died  the  richest  man  in  Sturton,  the  Locks 
were  not  *  on  the  parish '  only  because  Alice's  industry  and  Crowley's 
kindness  had  kept  them  off  it.  Ihit  nf»w  that  Paul  was  gone  their 
future  looked  very  dark,  and  Alice  foresaw  that  the  time  was  not 
distant  when  their  choice  would  lie  between  starvation  and  tlie  Union. 
But  she  knew  al.^o  that  the  enl  day  could  only  be  staved  off  for  a 
time  ;  slowly  but  surely  old  Lock  was  passing  to  the  grave,  and 
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he  knew,  as  well  as  she  did,  that  his  weeks  on  earth  were  numbered. 
But  though  the  time  might  be  short,  it  would  be  long  enough  to 
bring  want  to  their  doors.  Alice  earned  something  bj  her  gloving, 
but  it  needs  close  sitting  and  long  hours  of  steady  labour  to  mako 
gloving  pay  well,  and  the  sick  old  man  would  call  her  again  and 
again  from  her  work  to  gratify  some  fancy  or  satisfy  some  want, 
and  then  the  soiled  fingers  had  to  be  washed,  and  the  clean  apron  put 
on  again  before  the  delicate  kid  could  be  taken  up.  Besides,  Alice 
was  not  a  clever  hand  at  it;  she  had  gone  into  service  as  a  lady's  maid 
when  quite  a  young  girl,  and  had  not  been  seen  in  Sturton  for  many 
years.  When  she  came  back  she  looked  as  she  did  now;  thin  and 
shrunken  and  careworn,  with  deep  lines  about  her  face,  and  threads  of 
grey  among  her  hair.  What  she  had  done,  what  she  had  suffered, 
Sturton  people  never  knew;  she  held  her  peace,  and  if  her  father  knew 
her  secret  he  kept  it  well ;  not  even  Paul  Crowley  heard  the  history  of 
her  life,  and  by-and-by  the  buzz  of  curiosity  died  away,  something  else 
was  found  to  talk  about,  and  Alice  Lock  settled  down  to  her  gloving 
and  was  left  alone  with  her  troubles. 

While  Lock  was  well  he  found  employment  mider  Paul,  but  for 
some  months  past  he  had  done  no  work,  and  though  this  made  little 
difference  during  Crowley's  life,  it  made  all  the  difference  now  he  was 
dead.  While  he  was  still  able  to  earn  something  old  Lock  had  never 
ceased  to  gather  together  a  little  private  hoard,  of  which  he  kept  even 
his  daughter  ignorant.  Long  ago  he  had  begun  to  save,  and  when  he 
fell  ill  his  store  amounted  to  seven  pounds  four  and  sixpence.  *  I'd  have 
liked  to  make  it  eight  pounds,'  he, said  to  himself  as  he  counted  over 
the  pieces  and  put  them  back  into  the  little  wash-leather  bag,  which  was 
always  in  his  pocket  by  day  and  under  his  pillow  by  night.  *  I'd  like 
to  have  made  it  eight;  there'd  have  been  enough  for  a  tidy  burying, 
with  good  black  for  Alice  and  everything  done  becoming ;  but  she's  a  con- 
triving body,  I  will  say  that  for  her,  and  if  ghe'll  come  round  and  look  at 
things  as  they  ought  to  be  looked  at,  she'll  make  it  do,  and  then  folk  won't 
be  able  to  cast  it  up  agen  me  when  I'm  gone  that  I  was  put  under  the 
ground  without  respect  being  showed,  same  as  if  I  were  a  beggar.'  And 
then  he  counted  up  his  money  again  and  hid  away  the  precious  hoard, 
and  kept  it  concealed  from  Alice  and  every  one  else  as  long  as  might  be. 

(To  he  continued*) 


<n^tt  fflSaearittg  tftc  ©rflss  as  an  ©rttament. 

AN'S  great  enemy,  Satan,  hates  the  Cross  on  which  our 
Saviour  died,  and,  therefore,  he  is  pleased  to  see  thought- 
less women  wearing  it  as  a  mere  ornament  in  their  ears, 
or  round  their  necks,  thus  making  a  mock  of  that  Cross ; 
and  if  Satan  is  thus  pleased,  how  must  it  grieve  Jesus  to 
see  the  Cross  so  thoughtlessly  worn  when  He  has  purchased  redemp- 
tion for  us  on  it !  It  would  be  well  for  each  wearer  of  the  Cross  to 
think  of  Jesus'  great  love  for  us  in  dying  on  it,  and  on  putting  on  the 
Cross  to  say  some  such  short  prayer  as  this, — *  Lord  Jesu,  may  we  take 
up  our  cross  daily  and  follow  Thee ; '  or,  *  By  Thy  Cross  and  passion, 
g<;od  Lord  deliver  us.* 
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CiJRIST  CKUCUUKD. 
Ui  M.  b'    bADLEi:,  M.A.,  FREBEMDAUY  OF  WELLS  AND  IlECTOB  OF  HOKITOH 

1  Cor  ii.  2. — I  dttennined  not  to  know  anything  among  yoUf 
Save  Jesus  Christy  and  Ilim  a^cified, 

HERE  is  at  firbt  sight  a  diificulty  in  apprehending  the  exact 
meaning  of  tliese  words,  for  the  expression  is  peculiar—*  I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ.'  Jesus  Christ  had  many  years  before  this  ascended 
into  heaven.  How  could  the  Apostle  6j)eak  of  knowing  only 
Him  amoi\g  the  Corinthians  f  The  best  paraphrase  I  have  seen  on  these 
words  is  this,  *  I  have  set  value  on  no  knowledge  save  that  which  has  to 
do  with  our  crucified  Saviour ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  so  behayed 
myself  among  you  Corinthians  as  if  I  were  ignorant  of  all  huuian  leaTp- 
mg :  not  that  I  am  in  reality  ignorant  of  it,  but  I  have  made  as  though 
I  knew  it  not,  in  order  that  1  might,  like  my  brother-apostleSj  preach 
only  Christ  crucified,' 

Now  what  made  the  Apostle  make  such  an  assertion?  Under 
what  circumstance  did  he  so  write  ?  "What  was  there  in  the  character 
or  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  that  led  him  to  say  that  he  deter- 
mined to  know  only  one  subject  whilst  he  was  among  them  ?  It  was 
this — in  order  to  abase  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  and  to  strip  of  its 
fair  disguise  pretences  to  superior  wisdom.  By  appeals  to  this  pride  of 
intellect,  and  under  pretence  to  superior  wisdom,  certain  false  teachers 
were  then  troubling  and  dividing  the  Church.  Contrasting  himself 
with  these  persons  and  his  teaching  with  them,  St.  Paul  says  in  the 
previous  verse, '  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of 
God;'  and  in  the  fourth  verse  he  says, '  My  speech  and  my  preaching 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.'  Now,  to  understand  the  full  bearing  of  all 
this,  we  must  remember  that  the  Corinthians  belonged  to  a  race  success- 
ful beyond  any  race  of  men  before  or  since  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect.  Speculations  on  every  imaginable  subject  had  among  them 
been  pushed  by  the  many  and  various  schools  of  philosophy  to  an  extent 
not  exceeded  even  in  this  our  day. 

Now  there  were  among  the  Corinthian  Christians  bold,  speculative 
men,  who  were  dividing  and  troubling  the  Church  by  endeavouring  to 
cast  the  religion  of  Christ  into  the  mould  of  some  intellectual  system, 
by  which  process  it  was  sure  to  lose  everything  that  makes  it  of  value 
to  a  lost  soul.  St.  Paul  had  to  meet  these  men,  and  to  save  Christ's 
sheep  from  being  scattered  by  them ;  and  how  does  he  meet  them  ?  He 
says  in  effect — I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you  came  not  with  an  intel- 
lectual system  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  embodied  in  the  choicest 
and  most  melodious  sentences  of  a  tongue  apparently  made  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  of  beauty,  and  sublimity,  and  depth,  and  subtlety ; 
but  I  came  with  the  name  of  a  A/a??,  a  crucified  Man,  and  the  doctrine 
of  this  crucified  Man  was  addressed  not  to  the  power  of  the  mind  but 
to  faith.  It  humbled  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  men  had  to  become  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  of  this  world  fools  that  they  might  bo  wise  f  they 
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had  to  receive  that  which  made  the  wise  of  this  world  mock,  viz.  that 
"the  world  had  been  made  by  One  who  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  crucified 
as  a  malefactor;  but  the  Name  of  this  cnicified  Man  was  with  power, 
for  it  inverted  the  order  of  nature,  it  expelled  disease,  it  calmed  the 
raging  demoniac,  it  raised  the  dead,  it  quieted  the  conscience,  it  gave 
peace  to  the  sinner,  it  fixed  the  hopes  on  eternity,  it  revealed  the  love 
of  God  to  the  soul,  it  changed  the  heart. 

But  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  text  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle,  even  in  the  very  letter  to  the  Corinthians  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  for  two  reasons. 
It  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  and  it  will  serve 
to  correct  an  error  into  which  many  have  fallen  with  regard  to  its  scope 
and  application.  For  this  text  has  frequently  been  used  as  if  it  meant 
to  imply  that  the  teaching  of  the  atonement  (which  is  Christ  crucified) 
is  so  all-important  that  a  faithful  preacher  need  only  preach  it,  and  he 
need  give  himself  little  or  no  trouble  respecting  the  rest  of  the  truths 
of  God's  word.  The  Apostle's  meaning  is  so  represented  as  if  he  meant 
that  the  teaching  of  faith  in  the  atonement  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
bringing  carefully  and  continually  before  men  Christian  morals,  and  the 
truths  relating  to  the  Church,  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  And 
if  these  were  the  only  words  that  the  Apostle  wrote,  there  might  be  some 
apparent  reason  for  so  interpreting  them ;  but  when  we  examine  this 
very  epistle,  we  find  that  the  Apostle  himself  enters  long,  and  earnestly, 
and  profoundly  into  other  truths,  we  cannot  perhaps  say  of  equal  mo- 
ment, but  certainly  of  such  moment  that  no  sound  and  earnest  teaching 
on  other  points  can  m|kke  up  for  the  withholding  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, all  through  the  epistle  we  find  one  truth  continually  brought 
forward  and  practically  applied  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  holiness 
of  the  Corinthians  as  individuals,  and  their  peace  with  one  another,  and 
sympathy  for  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  Church ,  and  that  is, 
that  they  had  each  one  heen  made  a  member  of  a  mystical  Body  of 
which  Christ  was  the  head.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  troth 
of  the  epistle,  at  least  it  underlies  the  whole  gist. 

And  in  this  same  letter  to  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle  enters  into 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  he  defends  against  these  false 
teachers  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  well  -known 
chapter  which  is  read  as  the  Lesson  in  our  Burial  Service.  Indeed,  the 
most  cursory  reading  of  his  epistles  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Christian 
morals,  as  the  true  application  of  Christian  doctrine,  formed  the  bulk 
of  his  teaching. 

And  then  too  St.  Paul,  if  he  preached  Jesus  Christ  crucified  to 
any  effect,  must  of  necessity  have  preached  much  Divine  truth  as  intro- 
ductory to  it.  He  could  not  possibly  have  preached  as  an  isolated  fact 
that  a  countryman  of  his,  bearing  a  name  common  to  many  others,  had 
mider  the  Homan  governor  suffered  a  cruel  death.  Of  what  moral  or 
spiritual  benefit  could  it  have  been  to  the  Corinthians  to  tell  them  that 
an  eminent  teacher  of  virtue  had  been  persecuted  and  put  to  death  ? 
They  had  themselves  in  a  neighbouring  city  had  a  noted  example  of 
the  same  treatment  of  one  eminent  as  a  moral  teacher.  It  conld 
only  have  taught  them  what  they  knew  long  before,  that  good  and 
evil,  holiness  and  sin,  virtue  and  yice,  were  antagonistic  to  each 
other. 
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No,  if  St.  Paul  liad  tanght  them  Jesus  Christ  crucified  to  any 
effect,  he  must  liave  taught  them  much  antecedent  truth.  He  must 
have  shown  them  in  wliat  way  the  crucified  Jesus  was  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  their  moral  being.  He  must  have  taught  them  much  trath 
respecting  God  and  themselves.  He  must  have  taught  them  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead  and  the  character  of  God.  The  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  as  being  a  Father  and  a  Son,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
each,  in  this  one  Godhead.  Unless  lie  had  taught  them  this,  how  could 
he  have  taught  them  that  there  was  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  death 
of  Jesus?  For,  if  Jesus  was  the  Sou  of  God  only  in  the  sense  of 
deriving  His  being  from  God  as  other  orders  of  beings  do,  in  the  sense 
in  which  an  heathen  poet  had  said,  '  We  are  also  his  offspring;'  if 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  only  in  this  sense,  what  was  there  in  His 
death  more  than  that  of  Socrates,  or  in  His  resurrection  more  tbaa 
that  of  Lazarus,  or  in  His  ascension  more  than  that  of  Elijah,  that 
St.  Paul  should  know  among  the  Corinthians  save  Christ  crucified  ?  And 
then  he  must  have  taught  them  the  holy  character  of  Grod,  and  the 
inflexibility  of  His  justice*,  and  His  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  need  there 
was  that,  when  sin  had  once  entered  into  the  world,  a  terrific  example 
should  be  made  of  the  reality  of  its  evil  nature.  All  this  would  be 
necessary  before  they  could  at  all  enter  into  the  Almighty  love  that 
caused  the  incarnation  and  humiliation  to  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  before 
they  could  even  intellectually  appreciate  the  need  that  there  was  of 
such  an  interference  with  the  established  order  of  things  as  that  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  from  all  eternity,  should  be  born  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  as  that  the  Lord  of  Life  should  die,  or  that  the  Lord  of  Glory 
should  be  crucified.  And  then,  too,  he  must  have  taught  them  the 
issues  of  this  death  in  Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation,  and  our 
justification,  our  pardon,  our  acceptance,  our  eternal  life. 

We  see,  then,  that  not  only  did  St.  Paul  teach  much  in  addition  to 
the  atonement  by  Christ,  and  that  immediately  bound  up  with  it  our 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  but  that  the  very  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified  implies — necessarily  implies — the  teaching  and  apprehension 
of  much  antecedent  and  collateral  truth. 

What,  then,  did  he  mean  by  saying,  *  I  am  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Clirist  and  Him  crucified  ?  '  He  meant, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
system,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  building,  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  body  of  doctrine,  the  truth  that  was  to  underlie  all  other 
truth,  the  keynote  of  the  anthem  of  glory,  sung  both  in  earth  and 
heaven  by  the  united  heart  and  mouth  of  the  Church  of  God.  He 
meant,  that  whatever  he  taught  to  be  believed,  and  practiseil.  and 
hoped  for,  was  to  be  built  upon,  pervaded  by — if  wo  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, cast  in  the  mould  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  appears  in  St.  Paul's  own  teaching  and  that 
of  his  brother-apostles,  i.e.  in  the  tc.ichmg  of  the  Spirit. 

We  need  to  say  very  little  about  those  things  that  are  evidently  the 
direct  result  of  Christ's  passion,  such  as  justification,  acceptance,  peace 
with  God,  more  than  simply  to  remind  you  that  we  are  *  justified  freely 
by  God's  grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus' — we 
are  *  accepted  in  the  Beloved' — we  partake  of  that  peace  which  He  made 
through  the  blood  of  His  Cross.  In  everything  that  relates  to  our 
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pardon,  acceptance,  justification,  peace,  Christ  crucified  (it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands)  must  he  all  in  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  love  of  God  to  a  fallen  world.  This  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  to  be  exhibited,  in  the  greatest  clearness  and 
brightness  in  the  Cross.  *  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son/  *  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us,  and  gave  IJis  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' 

The  love  of  God  appears  in  all  His  works  ;  but  in  this  fallen  world 
there  is  mingled  with  it  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  because  of  sin. 
There  are  the  rich  fertile  plains  and  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  year  crowned  with  God's  goodness,  and  the  little  hills  rejoicing 
on  every  side,  and  the  folds  full  of  sheep,  and  the  valleys  standing 
thick  with  com,  to  proclaim  His  love.  But  what  do  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  disease,  and  pain,  and  tempest,  and  pestilence,  and  death  proclain^ 
but  His  wrath  against  sin  ?  *  But  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  we  have  judg- 
ment— judgment  vindicated  to  the  last  mite,  and  mercy  rejoicing  over 
it.  And,  lo  !  the  Apostles  when  they  make  known  the  love  of  God, 
made  it  known  in  the  Cross.  *  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  He  loved  us,  and  gave  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' 

Then,  also,  the  Apostles  teach  much  about  the  Church  ;  'about  its 
present  grace,  its  present  privileges,  its  present  struggles,  its  future 
glory :  but  they  speak  of  it  not  as  an  association  of  men  bound  together 
to  encourage  one  another  and  help  one  another  on  in  virtue  and  good- 
ness, but  as  the  mystical  body  of  Him  whose  natural  Body  hung  upon 
the  cross  for  His  Church's  redemption.  They  speak  of  it  as  being  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  God ;  as  being  of  all  nations  reconciled  to  God 
in  one  body  on  the  cross;  as  the  bride  of  Him  who  gave  Himself  to 
death  for  it,  that  He  might  *  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  Word,'  'that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself.' 
Then  the  Apostles  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  nature,  and  use,  and 
necessity  of  sacraments,  but  always  with  reference  to  Christ  crucified, 
St.  Paul,  for  instance,  does  not  speak  of  Baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite, 
but  .<is  a  mystical  partaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ  crucified  in  His  death  to  sin,  a  virtual  death  to  sin  in  Him, 
by  being  a  fellowship  with  Him  in  His  death.  This  he  does  twice, 
lien  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no  badge  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  a  par- 
taking of  a  crucified  Jesus.  They  who  come,  repenting  and  believing, 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  that  their  sinful 
bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  body,  and  their  Souls  washed  through 
His  mqst  precious  blood ;  they  who  como  carelessly  and  irreverently  (as 
did  some  of  the  Corinthians  of  old),  <  eat  and  drink  condemnation  to 
themselves,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body.' 

But  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  is  not  confined  to  the  enunciation 
of  God's  character,  and  the  message  of  reconciliation,  and  the  means  of 
grace;  it  contains  also  a  code  of  the  most  exalted  morality — a  morality 
extending  to  the  regulation  of  the  innermost  thoughts,  and  the  curbing 
and  subduing  the  most  cherished  desires.  Now,  even  in  the  teaching  of 
this  morality,  the  Apostles  knew  only  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  is  the  motive  for  this  morality.  *The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all  then  all  died ;  and  He  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should 
henceforth  live  not  to  themselves.'    And  again :  *  He  gave  Himself  for 
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ns,  that  He  miglit  tiut  onlj  reilecm  us,  but  poiif;  na  niito  Himself  a 
[iMuliiur  people.' 

So,  now,  tlic  Cliristiaii  who  sins  wilfully  ta  not  only  his  own  enemj, 
hut  the  cni'iiiy  of  the  C'russ ;  nml  a  course  of  continued  sin  is  called  '  crn- 
cifyiiijj  the  Son  of  Gi'il  afreish.'  ITie  Christian  who  truly  trnsts  in  tbe 
CroK«,  and  truly  htlieves  on  liira  Who  hnng  upon  it ;  who  looks  np4Xi 
liis  Master's  a^ny  on  that  Cross,  nnd  knows  anything  of  His  bitter 
pasHion,  will  see  in  this  the  work  of  sin,  niiil  will  heartily  strive  agunst 
sin  in  hiinseir.  How  cau  he  Iwar  that  which  cost  his  Lord  so  mndi? 
No,  he  cannot  willing'ly  endure  any  of  iis  least  remains ;  he  knows 
what  is  its  dclileitient  and  its  curse,  and  he  knows  that  for  Lim,  in  ths 
atonement  wrought  upiin  tjie  Cross,  there  is  strength  to  orercome.  it. 
And  BO,  with  a  power  douhly  now — new  in  its  motiro  and  new  in  ite 
strength,  he  fights  against  it  and  dies'to  sin  through  the  Cross;  not, 
perhaps,  at  once  or  siidileuly,  but  day  by  day,  as  God'a  grace  gives  him 
to  see  and  strengthens  him  to  resist  and  overcome  each  remnant  of  his 
old  corniiition. 

But  lastly,  the  exiimjile  of  Christ's  cmcifixion  is,  as  it  were,  tha 
mould  in  whii'h  true  Cliristiau  virtue  is  taoulde<l ;  the  likeness  in  which 
it  is  fashioneil.  '  Tliey  that  arc  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its 
afTections  ami  hists.'  Our  old  man  is  'erneilied  witlt  Him,  that  the  body 
of  sin  flhonld  be  destroyed,  that  henCL-forth  we  should  not  serre  sin.' 
'  The  cross  of  our  liord  Jesus  Clirist,  hy  wliom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  aud  I  unto  the  world.'  '  He  that  will  eome  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  np  his  cross  and  follow  Me.'  What  mean  theaa 
awful  sayings?  You  see  sin  is  not  only  to  he  resisted,  but  it  is  to  be 
mortified — to  he  put  to  deatli  after  tiie  example  of  Christ's  being  put 
to  death — to  be  cnn-ified;  and  tlie  love  of  the  world  is  to  ha  crucifiad 
too,  and  the  fiesh,  i.  e.  the  tendency  of  our  animal  nature,  to  be  crudfiod 
too.  Tliey  surety  must  mean  that  the  Christian  is  waging  a  deadly  - 
war  against  all  sin. 

Brethren,  how  much  is  implied  in  knowing  Christ  crucified!  And 
have  we  begun  to  know  Him?  Are  we  scholars  in  this  school  of  infinita 
wisdom,  love,  holiness  ?  If  we  are  not,  what  most  we  do  ?  We  mnst 
j^o  to  Him.  We  nmst  Hj  to  Him  for  the  desire  to  know  Him,  and  for 
the  grace  to  give  ourselves  to  Him.  We  must  confess  at  His  feet  that 
we  are  blin<l  and  ignorant ;  we  must  beseech  Him  to  show  us  what  Hs 
is  and  what  we  are,  and  to  make  us  what  we  should  be;  we  mnat 
_  appeal  to  Hiin  by  Hia  passioii  for  ns.  Look  upon  us,  or  we  perish ; 
give  unto  us  the  knowledge  uf  Tbyself,  and  likeness  to  Thyself,  that  wa 
iiecd;  take  from  us  what  sin  has  wrought  in  us,  for  Thou  didst  die  fiw 
our  redemption.  Pardon,  teach,  he.il,  renew  ua;  make  us  to  be  willing', 
nay,  to  desire  to  bo  crucified  with  Thee ;  make  ua  to  feel  tiiat  Tbaa 
Thyself  art  the  one  only  portion  of  our  never-dying  souls  I 


life  by  seeking  l  refuge  in  ihe  desert  of  Kgy]it,  among 
hermits  who  had  there  taken  up  their  abode.' 

ST.  ATHANASIUS. 


S.  atiianasius. 

A.D.  200-37:5. 

jEFORE  skctcbing  the  life  of  this  greot  Christian  Father, 
it  is  well  to  observe  that  Alexandria,  where  he  dwelt, 
was  then  the  capital  city  of  Egypt,  reno\yned  for  Icaminsf, 
arts,  and  commerce,  and  that  Egypt  then  formed  a  part 
of  the  vast  Roman  Empire.  It  is  believed  that  S.  Mark 
founded  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  that  fnim  him  its  line  %ii 
chief  Bishops  (or  Patriarchs)  have  come  down  in  regular  sncccssion. 
Although  many  heathens  remained  in  the  city,  its  Christian  community 
prospeied,  and  was  famed  in  very  early  times  for  learning,  and  also  for 
liubtle  arguments  and  disputations,  through  which  many  learned  heathens 
were  converted,  but  which  also  led  to  false  and  heretical  opinions.  The 
most  pernicious  of  tbese  was  invented  early  in  the  4th  century  by 
Arias,  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
affirming  that  He  was  not  *  uncreate  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,'  but  only  the  highest  of  created  beings.  This  new  and  false 
doctrine  seduced  many  Christians  of  the  city,  who  were  apt  to  depeif.l 
too  much  on  human  reason,  and  the  heresy  spread  beyond  Egypt. 

At  this  very  time,  however,  God  raised  up  a  champion  of  the 
true  faith  in  Athanasius,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  29G.  His 
parents  are  unknown,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  youth  of  great 
promise ;  i'or  Alexander,  the  archbishop,  took  him  under  his  caro  and 
into  his  house,  had  him  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  in  due  time 
ordained  him.  The  young  deacon  zealously  and  ably  assisted  Alexander 
in  defending  the  faith  against  the  attacks  of  Arius  and  his  followers. 

Arian  doctrines,  however,  so  rapidly  increased  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  that  Constantino  the  Great,  who  had  become  a 
Christian,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  to  meet  and  debate 
upon  them,  seeing  that  they  were  distracting  and  dividing  the  whole 
Church.  On  the  19th  June,  a.d.  325,  the  ecclesiastics  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  a  palace  at  Nica?a,  or  Nica?,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  to  a 
city  where  the  Emperor  was  then  residing.  The  Council  consisted  of 
oOO  bishops  (including  some  from  Britain ),  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  priests  and  deacons.  Constantine  went  to  the  Council  clad  in  his 
Imi)erial  robes,  and  attended  by  j^ersons  eminent  for  piety  and  learning. 
He  told  them  in  a  Latin  speech,  translated  by  an  interpreter  into  Greek, 
that  he  most  earnestly  desired  the  prosperity  f)f  the  Church,  and  that 
now  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  persecution  of  heathen  emperors, 
their  greatest  danger  arose  from  their  own  divisions,  and  he  urged 
tlicni  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  Council  then  heard  the  doctrines  of  Arius  read  from  his 
writini^s,  debated  on  them,  and  condemned  them  ;  after  which  they 
ilrew  up  from  the  Scriptures  that  confession  of  faith  called  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  we  use  in  our  Communion  Service.  The  Christian 
Church  was  then  in  a  pure  and  truly  Catholic  state,  the  errors  of 
Popery  not  having  then  arisen ;  therefore  we  hold  these  early  General 
Coiuicils  to  be  the  best  interjireters  of  Scripture,  and  the  Creed  of  tho 
Council  of  Nice  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  true  Faith. 

Athanasius   took  an  important  part  in  the  Council,   and   became 
so  valiant  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  that  on  the  death  of 
his   patron,   Alexander,  the  Christian  population  vehemently  required 
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that  Athanasius  should  be  Archbishop  in  his  place ;  and  haying  pre- 
vailed, they  showed  great  joy  at  his  consecration.  He  was  then  only 
twenty- eight  years  of  age,  but  he  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  high 
office,  by  a  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  Great,  however, 
were  his  trials  and  difficulties.  About  a.d.  331,  the  Arian  heretics,  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  persuaded  the  Emptor  that 
they  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  true  faith ;  whereupon  he  recalled 
thera,  and  desired  Athanasius  to  restore  some  of  them  to  church  offices 
which  they  had  held  in  his  diocese.  He,  however,  knowing  their  deceitf  ul- 
ness,  refused  to  restore  them,  and  justified  his  conduct  to  the  Emperor. 
In  order  to  revenge  themselves,  the  Arians  proceeded  to  invent  false  accu- 
sations against  the  good  prelate ;  one  of  which  was  that  he  had  ordered  a 
priest  to  be  expelled  from  a  church  by  force :  on  which  he  w«it  straight 
to  Constantine,  and  proved  that  the  supposed  priest  had  not  been  or- 
dained, and  that  he  had  merely  sent  a  message  to  his  house  forbidding 
him  to  officiate.  Another  charge  was  that  he  had  murdered  a  bishop 
named  Arsenius,  in  answer  to  which  he  produced  him  alive  and  well. 

At  length,  after  various  evil  devices,  the  Arians  framed  a  slander 
which  so  deceived  the  Emperor  that  he  banished  Athanasius  into 
Gaul.  He  retired  to  Treves,  receiving  there  the  highest  honour,  while  his 
bereaved  flock  at  home  eagerly  petitioned  for  his  recall.  This  was 
granted  in  the  year  338,  by  Constantine  II.,  who  revered  and  esteemed 
him.  After  some  time,  however,  his  enemies,  assisted  by  the  Arian 
Emperor,  Constantius,  called  a  Council  at  Antioch,  which  declared 
Athanasius  deposed  from  his  see,  and  placed  one  Gregory  of  Cappa- 
docia  in  his  place.  The  faithfal  in  Alexandria  opposed  this  unjust  act, 
but  were  put  down  with  cruel  severity  by  the  Imperial  governor  of  the 
city.  The  exiled  prelate  fled  to  Rome,  where  Julius,  its  bishop,  honour- 
ably received  him ;  and  a  Council  held  at  Home  and  at  Sardica  having 
acquitted  him  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies, 
the  Emperor  permitted  his  return,  which  was  rendered  easy,  as  the  death 
of  the  intruding  bishop  had  just  occurred. 

On  going  to  his  home,  Athanasius  took  severe  measures  against 
the  Arian  faction.  But  his  trials  had  not  by  any  means  ended.  Con- 
stantius was  so  fickle  as  to  be  again  persuaded  by  these  cruel  heretics 
to  persecute  their  able  antagonist  and  his  friends,  and  Athanasius  could 
only  save  his  life  by  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  among 
some  of  the  numerous  hermits  who  had  there  taken  up  their  abode. 
In  those  solitudes  the  exile  had  leisure  to  write  some  of  his  valu- 
able works  in  defence  of  primitive  truth ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the 
faithful  in  Alexandria,  to  comfort  then^  under  their  persecutions,  for 
his  heart  was  ever  with  his  bereaved  florf.  />» 

In  A.D.  361,  George,  an  Arian  and  intrusive  archbishop,  was  slain 
in  a  heathen  tumult.  The  Arian  emperor  also  died,  and  Julian  his 
successor  restored  all  the  exiled  bishops.  On  his  return  home, 
Athanasius  behaved  with  forbearance  and  kindness  to  his  enemies,  and 
laboured  diligently  to  restore  the  nearly  crushed  Church.  But  there  was 
no  peace  for  him  even  now,  and  a. fresh  set  of  enemies  assaulted  him; 
for  the  Emperor  Julian  had  renounced  Christianity,  and  the  heathen© 
throughout  the  empire  again  lifted  up  their  heads.  Those  in  Alexandria 
obtained  from  Julian  a  decree  of  banishment  against  Athanasius  as  a 
chief  enemy  of  their  false  gods,  which  was  indeed  true ;  but  he  departed 
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this  time  contentedly,  declaring  that  he  should  soon  return,  for  that 
Julian  the  Apostate  would  not  bo  suffered  to  remain  long  in  power. 

And  so  it  was,  for  in  a  few  months  Julian  died,  and  Jo?iaxiy  a 
zealous  Christian,  succeeded,  who  called  Athanasius  back  to  his 
see  with  marked  respect  and  honour.  Soon  afterwards,  howcrer, 
Valens,  a  favourer  of  Arianism,  reigned,  and  it  followed  that  the 
orthodox  bishops  who  would  not  change  their  faith  were  deposed  and 
sent  away.  Thus  did  the  Alexandrian  Christians,  ybr  the  fifth  time,  see 
their  Bishop  driven  from  among  them  for  his  unflinching  adherence 
to  the  true  faitli ;  and  it  threw  them  into  deep  sorrow,  for  they  now 
thought  that  *  they  should  8co  his  face  no  more.'  But  in  a  few 
months  their  grief  was  turned  into  joy,  for  Athanasius  was  permittee) 
to  return,  never  more  to  depart  from  them  while  he  lived,  nor  to 
suffer  persecution.  For  forty-six  years  ho  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
high  station  in  the  Cliurch,  teaching  and  ministering,  and  ably  np- 
holding  by  his  writings  the  primitive  doctrine.  Full  bravely  did  he 
*  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith '  throughout  his  life,  which  extended  to 
the  year  a.d.  373,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Few  men  have  been  subject  to  such  continued  slanders  as  Athana- 
sius, but  he  overcame  and  lived  dowu  the  accusations  of  evil  men,  and 
died  honoured  and  revered  throughout  the  Christian  world.  Even  Gibbon, 
the  infidel  historian,  was  forced  to  admit  the  grandeur  of  the  mind  of 
Athanasius,  and  to  say  that  '  he  displayed  a  superiority  of  character 
and  abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him  far  better  than  th^  degen- 
erate sons  of  Constantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy/ 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  who  well  knew  Athanasius,  described  him  . 
to  be  *  as  bumble  in  his  mind  as  he  was  sublime  in  his  life  ;  a  man  of 
an  inimitable  virtue,  and  yet  withal  so  courteous  that  any  might 
address  him ;  meek,  gentle,  compassionate,  and  amiable  in  his  dis- 
course, and  much  more  so  in  his  life ;  of  an  angelical  look,  but  much 
more  of  an  angelical  disposition ;  mild  in  his  reproofs,  and  instnictive 
in  his  commendations,  in  both  which  he  observed  such  even  measures 
that  his  reproof  spoke  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  his  commendation 
the  authority  of  a  master :  so  that  neither  was  his  indulgence  over- 
tender  nor  his  severity  austere,  but  the  one  savoured  of  gentleness  and 
moderation,  the  other  of  prudence,  and  both  were  the  effect  of  true 
wisdom  and  philosophy.* 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Athonasius,  the  Lt/e  of  St 
Anthony  the  Hermit  was  the  one  most  esteemed  in  his  own  day,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Augustine.  But  we  are  most  familiar  with  the  name  of  Athanasius 
from  tlie  Creed  that  is  called  by  his  name,  though  it  was  not  drawn 
up  by  him,  but  probably  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  about  a  centuiy 
after  the  Council  of  Kicsea.  As,  however,  this  Creed  contains  a  foU 
and  explicit  declaration  of  those  primitive  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  Athanasius  more  than  any  man  set  forth  and  defended,  the 
Creed  is  not  unfitly  called  by  his  name,  as  an  honour  due  to  his  memoiy. 
He  contended  '  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
even  when  he  stood  alone,  and  the  saying,  Athanasius  contra  mundum 
('  Athanasius  against  the  world  ')  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  to 
describe  the  courage  of  those  who  are  fearless  defenders  of  the  Truth. 

C.  E.  M. 
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TTTILL  she  come  to  me,  little  Effie, 
AX    Will  she  come  in  my  arms  to  rest, 
And  nestle  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
While  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west? 

I  and  Effie  will  sit  together. 

All  alone  in  this  great  arm-chair : — 
Is  it  silly  to  mind  it,  darling, 

When  Life  is  so  hard  to  bear? 

No  one  comforts  me  like  my  Effie, 
Just,  I  think,  that  she  does  not  try,— 

Only  looks  with  a  wistful  wonder 
Why  grown  people  should  ever  cry; 

While  her  little  soft  arms  close  tighter 
Bound   my  neck  in  their  clinging 
hold  :— 

Well,  I  must  not  cry  on  your  hair,  dear, 
For  my  tears  might  tarnish  the  gold. 

I  am  tired  of  trying  to  read,  dear, 
It  is  worse  to  talk  and  seem  gay : 

There  are  some  kinds  of  sorrow,  Effie, 
It  is  useless  to  thrust  away. 

Ah,  advice  may  be  wise,  my  darling, 
But  one  always  knows  it  before ; 

And  the  reasoning  down  one's  sorrow 
Seems  to  make  one  suffer  the  more. 

But  my  Effie  won't  reason,  will  she  ? 

Or  endeavour  to  understand ; 
Only  holds  up  her  mouth  to  kiss  me, 
-    As  she  strokes  my  face  with  her  hand. 

If  you  break  your  plaything  yonrself,' 
dear, 

Don't  you  cry  for  it  all  the  same? 
I  don't  think  it  is  such  a  comfort. 

One  has  only  one's  self  to  blame. 

People  say  things  cannot  be  helped, 
dear, 

But  then  that  is  the  reason  why ; 
For  if  things  could  be  helped  or  altered. 

One  would  never  sit  down  to  cry. 

They  say,  too,  that  tears  are  quite  use- 
less 


To  undo,  amend,  or  restore,— 
When  I  think  how  useless,  ray  Effie, 
Then  my  tears  only  fall  the  more. 

All  to-day  I  struggled  against  it; 

But  that  does  not  make  sorrow  cease; 
And  now,  dear,  it  is  such  a  comfort 

To  be  able  to  cry  in  peace. 

Though  wise  people  would  call  that 

folly, 
And  remonstrate  with  grave  surprise, 
We  won*t  mind  what  they  say,  my  Effie; 
We  never  professed  to  be  wise. 

'  But  my  comforter  knows  a  lesson 
Wiser,  truer  than  all  the  rest : — 

That  to  help  and  to  heal  a  sorrow, 
Love  and  silence  are  always  best* 

Well,  who  is  my  comforter — tell  me? 

Effie  smiles,  but  she  will  not  speak ; 
Or  look  up  through  the  long  curled 
lashes 

That  are  shading  her  rosy  cheek. 

Is  she  thinking  of  talking  fishes. 
The  blue  binl,  or  magical  tree  ? 

Perhaps  I  am  thinking,  my  darling, 
Of  something  that  never  can  be. 

You  long — don't  you,  dear?— for  the 
Genii, 
Who  were  slaves  of  lamps  and  of 
rings; 
And  I — I  am  sometimes  afraid,  dear, — 
I  want  as  impossible  things. 

But  hark!  there  is  Nurse  calling  Effie ! 

It  is  bedtime,  so  run  away ; 
And  I  must  go  back,  or  the  others 

Will  be  wondering  why  I  stay. 

So  good  night  to  my  darling  Effie ; 
Keep  happy,  sweetheart,  and  grow 
wise:— 
There*s  one  kiss  for  her  golden  tresses. 
And  two  for  her  sleepy  eyes. 

Adslaids  Akks  Paooteb. 


Saturtiaa  antr  Sunliaa. . 

lATURDAY. — Snow,  rain,  wind,  and  mud  I  '  John,  it  is  a 
very  unpleasant  morning.  You  must  wrap  up  well,  and 
take  care  of  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  never  fear  for  me.     I  shall  put  on  a  waterproof 
and  thick  boots,  and  trudge  through  it.     If  Saturdays 
will  be  wet,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  up  with  them.' 

Sunday. — Snow,  rain,  wind,  and  mud.  *  John,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
morning  again.     I  suppose  you  will  not  venture  out  this  morning? ' 

*  No ;  I  don'4  think  it  would  be  right.  It  is  such  catch-cold  weather, 
really  one  needs  to  take  care  of  one*s  self,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
brave  such  a  morning  as  this.' 
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Snowdrops  and  Lilies. 


Saturday. — *  You  look  yery  tired  this  morning,  John.' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  nothing  to  speak  of.     Besides,  we  must  not  giyc  waj  to 

it.     I  have  a  busy  day.     There  will  be  a  good  market,  and  I  most 

make  the  most  of  it.' 

Sunday. — *  You  look  very  tired  this  morning,  John.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  tired.     I  shall  rest  to-day.     I  think,  instead  of  goine  " 
to  church,  a  nap  on  the  sofa  will  do  me  good.     It  is  Easter  Sunday,  I 
remember,  but  that  can't  be  helped.' 

Saturday. — *  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  I'm  sorry  to  come  so  late.  But  here^s 
a  gentleman  wants  to  give  you  an  order.  You're  tired  to-night,  I  dare 
say,  but ' 

'  Oh,  not  at  all — not  at  all.  Ill  be  with  you  in  a  minute.  Certainlj; 
most  happy  to  come.' 

Su^'DAY. — *  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  sorry  to  disturb  you.  But  we  are 
very  much  in  want  of  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  this  afternoon. 
Could  you  oblige  us?  You  are  tired,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  a  good 
cause.' 

*\Vell,  really,  no,  I  cannot.  I  am  thoroughly  tired  out.  You 
must  try  and  find  some  one  who  is  not  engaged  so  much  during  the 
week.' 

Saturday. — '  John,  what  do  you  think  of  that  easy  chair?' 

*  Ah, yes;  I'll  order  it  to-night.  We  have  had  a  good  week,  and 
will  treat  ourselves  a  bit.     We  may  as  well  be  happy.' 

Sunday. — *  John,  some  one  has  called  to  see  if  you  vfill  subscribe  to 
the  Missionary  Society.' 

*  I'm  sure  there's  always  some  claim.  Well,  I  suppose  it  wont  do 
to  refuse  quite.     Give  them  a  shilling.' 

Saturday. — *  Mr.  Smith,  there  is  a  meeting  of  townsmen  to-night, 
to  talk  over  some  improvements.     The  mayor  hopes  you  will  be  there.' 

*  Thank  you,  yes.  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend,  although  it  is  my 
busiest  evening.' 

Sunday. — *  ^Ir.  Smith,  there  is  a  special  service  to-night,  shall  we 
see  vou  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,  no.  Several  other  matters  press  on  my  mind  just 
now ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend.' 


{The  allusion  is  to  a  custom  in   TFales.) 

ON  the  borders  of  fair  Cambria,  And  prav  that  at  the  hour 

Tlie  maidens  in  the  Spring,  Of  Conlirmation  she  may  prove 

The  loveliest,  purest  snowdrops,  The  Holy  Spirit's  power. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  bring ;  r^.iuj         rj-n     u* 

And  they  give  them  to  a  maiden,  %^^'^  ^^F^^"  9^  ^f^  Cambna. 

And  prav  that  she  endure,  ^,^  ^1**  maidens  in  Uie  Spring, 

Ever  fuithfullv  preserving  The  lovehest.  purest  flowerets, 

Her  chrism*  robe  as  pure.  ,  ^'P°°  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^'^S »        . ,     , 

And  they  strew  them  o  er  a  maiden's 

On  the  borders  of  fair  Cambria,  Pfrave, 

Tlie  maidens  after  Spring,  And  bless  the  Heavenly  love, 

The  loveliest,  purest  lilies,  That  called  her  from  this  world  of 

Upon  Whit  Monday  bring;  care 

And  they  give  them  to  a  maiden,  To  walk  in  white  above.                 £. 
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BY  SAMUEL  B.  JAMES,  M.A.  VICAR  OP  NORTHMARSTON,  BUCKS. 

^  Dream  of  a  Wedding j  sign  of  a  Burying? 

II E  age  of  dreams  has  passed  away  with  the  age  of  miracles. 
There  are,  indeed,  miracles  every  day,  and  dreams  every 
night,  even  in  this  matter-of-fact  age  and  generation  ;  but 
the  old  Egyptian,  and  Babylonian,  ^and  Israelitish  dream- 
laud  of  direct  significance  and  reality,  and  the  old,  isolated, 
nut-of-the-evcryday-expcrience  miracle,  have  given  way  to  a  drcamLind 
that  may  be  or  may  not  be,  now  and  then,  specially  instructive  and 
lirophetical,  and  to  miracles  that  are  familiar  and  do  not  astonish 
ordinary  observers. 

Dreams  now-a-days  may  often  be  traced  to  the  preceding  day's 
exi)orieuces  and  anticipations,  the  preceding  day's  diet  or  exercise,  or 
want  of  exercise,  and  other  such  predisposing  causes.  After  reading 
Robinson  Cnisoe  a  child  goes  to  sleep  and  dreams  of  savages  and  camp- 
tires,  and  wakes  up  with  a  start  of  alarm ;  after  first  witnessing  an 
operation  the  young  surgeon  may  fmd  himself,  in  his  sleep,  sawing 
and  cutting  his  way  through  a  vista  of  amputations,  ending  iii  a  medi- 
cal baronetcy  and  all  its  attendant  pleasantnesses  ;  and  we  most  of  us 
know  what  it  is  to  dream  about  any  public  entertainment  or  exliibition 
we  may  have  seen  the  day  before  our  dream  of  lions,  or  pictures,  or 
aught  else  that  is  exhibited  for  public  pleasure  and  public  or  private 
profit,  impressed  itself  upon  our  slumbers.  Sometimes  these  dreams  are 
resemblances,  sometimes  distortions,  of  truth  and  fact ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  *  dreams  go  by  opposites,'  as  this  proverb  exemplifies.  *  K  you 
dream  of  a  wedding  'tis  a  sign  of  a  burying,'  is  the  full  statement  of  the 
superstition.  Not  that  it  really  is  a  sign  of  a  burying.  There  is  no 
rule  about  it  whatever,  no  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  about  it  what- 
ever. You  would  have  the  '  burying '  all  the  same,  whether  you 
dreamed  about  a  wedding  or  any  other  event,  or  whether  you  dreajfed 
or  did  not  dream  about  anything  at  all.  It  is  evidently  only  a  ktu^pf 
chance,  tliis,  ^  dreams  going  by  opposites ;'  or,  if  not  a  chance,  tlieiB 
are  circumstances  other  than  superstitious  that  can  account  for  if^^ 
Perhaps  your  friend  or  relative  is  very  ill,  and  there  is  a  change  for  tho  : 
worse,  which  makes  you  go  to  bed  thinking  about  it.  You  r^ect,  in  a 
half-waking,  half-sleeping  half-hour,  about  her  joys  and  sorrows  since 
the  time  when  ^  she  went  to  church  to  be  married,  poor  thing  1*  nnd 
you  thereupon  fall  asleep  and  dream  of  her  youpg  face — still  young, 
but  now  very  pale  and  careworn — at  the  altar  where  she  plighted  her 
troth.  Next  morning  you  hear  she  is  dead;  and  you  say  to  the  neigh- 
bours, '  Dear  me  1  dear  me  I  I  knew  I  should  hear  something  of  the 
kind.  "  Dream  of  a  wedding,  sign  of  a  burying."  Poor  Mary  I  Well, 
she  was  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  mother,  and  a  good  creature  altogether, 
too  ;  and  she's  gone  to  her  rest,  poor  thing,  Pm  sure.' 

And  there  is,  too,  a  link  between  these  opposites,  the  wedding  and 
the  *  burying,'  which  you  have  been  acknowledging  all  this  time,  and 
whicli  is  very  solemn  and  real.  Both  the  wedding  and  the  funeral  take 
place  at  church.  If  weddings  were  to  take  place  at  register  offices, 
this  proverb  would  perhaps  go  nearly  out  of  fashion.  The  proverb  is, 
I  am  sure,  a  proof  of  that  invariable  association  of  ideas  which  makes 
English  people  go  in  mind  from  font  to  altar,  altar  to  churchyard. 


Why,  whenever  (almost  nherever,  whenever,  except  in  chTircbjudlen 
charches)  the  'bride  elect    goes  to  charch  on  that  anspioioas  morn 


that  evcryhody  so  well  rpmcmbcrs,  does  she  not  go  through  the  chnrch- 
jard,  sweeping  sometimes  the  very  graves  as  she  passes  along  ?  Ay, 
and  those  qnict,  motionless,  Rct  faces  that  lie  below,  did  they  not 
once — a  groat  many  of  them — go  up  that  very  same  path  that  she  ia 
going;,  fall  of  young  life  and  ticmulons  joy7     Dream  of  a  wedding  1 


Church  Proverbs, 


Whj,  yon  hare  only  to  think  of  a  wedding,  only  to  see  a  wedding,  and 
it  is  linked  to  the  thought  of  a  burying.  See  yon  yonder  white-haired 
patriarch,  whose  lips  tremble  with  ^e  silent  blessing  he  is  wishing  the 
wedded  pair,  as  he  leans  upon  his  staff  and  watches  them  leave  the 
vestry  which  he  left  so  many,  many,  numt/  years  ago  ?  He  is  thinking 
of  past  days,  and  the  tear  that  falls  oyer  the  fnrrows  of  his  venerable 
face  is  not  a  wet-blanket  tear.  No,  no  !  He  is  thinking,  if  I  might 
put  his  thoughts  into  words,  some  snch  thoughts  as  these :— -  • 

'  Well,  well  I  how  many  more  weddings  shall  I  see  in  this  old 
church,  I  wonder  I  It  can*t  be  many  more.  I  have  carried  this  Jane 
Emery's  mother —  God  bless  her,  and  bless  her  mother,  too  !  — in  my 
arms,  as  an  infant,  many  is  the  time ;  and  this  Jane  herself,  many  is 
the  time ;  and  now  she's  married  I  Ah,  I  shall  soon  be  carried  myself 
along  that  path  they're  going  now,  and  the  merry  bells  will  be  going  a 
different  time  and  tune  then.  Eighty-four  come  Candlemas-day,  if  I 
be  spared.  But  there — I  must  go  down  and  wish  *em  well,  I  must ; 
and  wish  'em  well  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And  so  does 
the  parson,  I  know.  He's  got  a  funeral  to-day,  and  he  mnst  find  it 
solemn  work,  marryin'  and  buryin',  christenin'  and  marryin*,  he  must.' 

This  is  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  that  makes  a  dream  of  the 
wedding  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  burying.  Dreams  are,  as  I 
started  with  saying,  not  often  to  be  relied  upon.  They  may  be  true 
by  likes  or  opposites,  by  directions  or  by  indirections,  but  if  so  they  are 
it  is  generally  but  a  chance  tnith,  an  accidental  coincidence.  It  is  like 
starting  for  a  journey  upon  a  Friday,  like  seeing  a  letter  in  the  candle, 
like  spilling  salt  upon  the  table,  and  like  a  number  of  other  events  and 
casualties  that  mean  nothing  in  particular.  There  was  said,  indeed,  to 
be  a  shipowner  who  suffered  loss  from  defying  the  Friday  superstition. 
He  called  his  ship  the  '  Friday,'  it  is  said,  and  had  her  launched  and 
started  on  the  Friday,  and  she  was  wrecked  I  But  does  anybody  in  hia 
sober  senses  venture  to  say,  whatever  his  susceptible  mind  may  think, 
that  the  ship — if  ever  Uiere  was  snch  a  ship  and  snch  a  shipwreck  —  ' 
would  not  have  been  lost  under  another  name  and  if  launched  upon  an- 
other day?  .  Supposing  that  the  voyage  had  been  a  prosperous  one, 
few  people  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  matter :  it  would  have  been 
confmed  to  the  sailors  and  seaports  more  immediately  interested.  But 
because  a  popular  superstition  was  strengthened  by  this  fact  or  fiction, 
it  is  spread  abroad  and  cited  as  a  proof  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day 
to  start  on.  Surely  most  readers  have  travelled  on  a  Friday,  and  have 
dreamed  of  a  wedding,  without  either  a  breakdown  of  the  train  or  a 
letter  with  black  edge  being  the  consequence,  or  even  immediately  fol- 
lowing in  order  of  time,  ^ere  is  nothing  like  statistics.  Do  railway 
accidents  generally  happen  on  Fridays,  and  have  bereaved  ones  gene-  ' 
rally  dreamed  of  weddings  the  night  before  their  bereavement?  That 
is  quite  the  question. 

There  is  a  popular  saying  which  resembles  somewhat,  both  as 
regards  its  fallacy  and  its  general  bearing,  the  Church  proverb  about 
dreams,  and  weddings,  and  burials.  If  you  meet  a  magpie  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  magpies  in  the  plural,  your  '  fate '  is  to  be  influenced  in  the 
ratio  of  '  one  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth,  three  f^r  a  wedding,  and  four 
for  a  birth.'  But  if  you  see  first  one  magpie,  and  then,  after  a  mile  or 
80,  two  magpies  more,  what  is  ^  the  rule  of  the  road,'  I  wonder  ? 


Intemperance. — 2  wo  Church-goers. 


There  is,  no  doubt,  '  something'  in  the  proyerb,  and  *  something* 
in  the  saying  ;  but  this  '  something  *  is  not  half  so  great  a  something 
as,  and  quite  a  different  kind  of  something  from,  the  popular  super- 
stition. If  one  '  dreams  of,'  in  the  sense  of  setting  heart  npoiii  '  a 
wedding,'  it  sometimes  may  be  a  sign  that  Death,  the  (at  times)  great 
Prcventire  Officer,  shall  lift  the  thoughts  to  things  above.  And  there 
may  be  a  hundred  other  possibilities  of  interpretatioDi  to  modify  the 
popular  view  of  the  matter. 


Xtttemperance. 


LOOK  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 
Is  red  within  the  cup ; 
Stay  not  for  Pleasure  when  she  fills 

Her  tempting  beakor  up : 
Though  dear  its  depths  and  rich  ita 

glow, 
A  spell  of  madness  lurks  below. 

They  say  'tis  pleasant  on  the  lip, 

And  merry  on  the  brain ; 
They  say  it  stirs  the  sluggish  blood. 

And  dulls  the  tooth  of  pain. 
Ay, — but  within  its  glowing  deeps, 
Unseen,  a  stinging  serpent  sleeps. 


Its  rosy  lights  will  turn  to  flra. 
Its  coolness  change  to  thirst; 

And  by  its  mirth  within  the  brain 
A  sleepless  worm  is  nursed : 

There's  not  a  bubble  at  the  brim 

That  does  not  oany  food  for  him. 

Then  dash  the  brimming  cup  aside^ 
And  spill  its  purple  wine : 

Take  not  its  madness  to  thy  lip- 
Let  not  its  curse  be  thine. 

'Tis  red  and  rich — ^but  grief  and  woe 

Are  hid  those  rosy  depths  below. 


I. — THE    MAN    WHO    CAME    LATE. 

had  no  time  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  service  for  himself  or 
his  neighbours. 
He  missed  the  Confession  and  the  Absolution. 
He  distmrbed  others  who  had  come  in  time. 
He  disturbed  the  minister. 

He  showed  pretty  plainly  that  he  did  not  consider  as  much 
resp^t  due  to  Gk)d's  House  as  to  nis  own  place  of  business. 
He  set  a  bad  example  to  others. 
He  missed  a  blessing  for  himself. 

IL — THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  EAULY. 

He  had  time  to  take  his  seat  quietly,  and  get  comfortably  warm  or  cool, 
as  the  case  xnightbe. 

He  had  time  for  a  quiet  and  refreshing  season  of  prayer  before  the  service 
began. 

He  disturbed  nobody. 

He  showed  due  respect  for  the  time  and  place,  and  also  for  Him  Who 
has  promised  always  to  meet  those  who  are  gatnered  in  His  Name. 

He  was  able  to  join  in  the  whole  service,  and  to  be  in  time  for  it. 

He  set  a  good  example  to  others. 

He  won  a  blessing  for  himself. 

Suppose  every  member  of  the  congregation  were  to  be  in  his  or  her  place 
five  nunutes  b^ore  service  commenced,  and  should  spend  that  five  minutes 
in  earnest  prayer  for  tHe  Church  and  her  missions,  the  congregation,  the 
school,  the  clergy  and  himself  or  herself;  what  would  be  lost?  What 
might  not  be  gained  P — '  L.  E.  G.'  in  Home  and  Abroad. 
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^Mn»t  to  IBust/' 

[HERE  came  a  time,  however,  when  poor  old  Lock  grew 
too  feeble  to  guard  Lis  secret,  and  so  Alice  came  one  day  to 
know  about  the  little  bag. 

*  Oh  father !  *  she  exclaimed  with  a  cry  of  relief,  *  I  did 
not  know  you  had  all  this  money !  I've  been  wondering 
where  in  the  world  we  were  to  get  any,  for  to-morrow  I  shall  not  have 
a  bit  of  bread  nor  a  pinch  of  tea  left  in  the  house,  and  there'll  be 
nothini^  coming  in  till  Monday  when  I  take  back  my  work,  and  that's 
three  days  to  go.' 

*  Then  we'll  be  to  go,'  replied  the  old  man,  clutching  with  his 
bony  fingers  the  dirty  bag.  *  This  weren't  saved  to  spend  like  that, 
I  tell  'ee.  We  might  eat  and  drink  it  in  a  month,  and  be  none  tlie 
better  when  it  were  gone — none  the  better  nor  we  are  now ;  and  then, 
how  am  1  to  get  put  in  my  grave  like  a  decent  man  as  has  known 
better  days  ?  No,  Alice,  I  tell  'ee  once  for  all,  this  hasn't  been  kept 
to  go  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there;  it  won't  be  spent  while  I'm  alive,  I'll 
see  to  that,'  and  he  put  both  hands  over  his  treasure.  *  And  if  you  don't 
bury  me  with  it,  I  won't  rest  quiet  in  my  grave,  and  so  1  tell  you.' 

*  But,  father,  we  shall  have  nothing. to  eat.' 

*  We've  been  nigh  clammed  afore,  we've  only  got  to  do  it  again.' 

*  But  you  are  so  ill ;  you  can't  stand  clamming  now.' 
'  Tell  Paul  Crowley,  then;  he  won't  see  me  want.' 

*  What !  ask  him  for  money,  when  you  have  got  so  much?'  cried 
Alice. 

*  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  it — not  to  spend,'  exclaimed  the  old  man 
impatiently.  '  It's  burying  money,  that  is;  can't  you  hear  what  I'm 
telUng  of  you  ?  * 

*  It's  yours,  to  do  what  you  like  with,'  replied  Alice  gently.  *  Isn't 
it  of  more  consequence  to  be  comfortable  while  you  are  alive  than  to 
have  a  handsome  funeral?' 

'  Don't  you  think  I  thought  of  that  afore  ?  Is  it  so  easy  to  be  a 
saving  a  shilling  here  and  another  there  that  I'd  ha'  done  it  if  I'd 
thought  such  a  deal  about  being  comfortable?  Now  I'm  not  going 
to  be  worrctted :  that  money  won't  be  touched,  and  so  you'd  best  forget 
it's  here.  I'd  never  have  let  you  see  it  till  I  were  most  gone  if  I  could 
have  helped  it,  and  only  then  to  make  you  promise  to  spend  it  as  I've 
a  mind :  you  promise  now,  and  then  it'll  be  off  my  mind.' 

But  Alice  would  not  promise ;  she  hoped  that  he  would  be  per- 
suaded to  make  his  store  useful  to  himself,  and  trusted  that  when  actual 
want  pressed  upon  them  he  would  part  with  a  few  shillings,  and  she 
refused  to  promise  anything  that  gave  her  sanction  to  the  secret  hoard- 
ing of  this  money  while  they  were  constantly  receiving  help  both  from 
Paul  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  very  next  day  it  happened  that  Paul  looked  in  upon  the  old 
man,  and  asked  how  they  were  getting  on. 

*  We're  pretty  well  at  a  standstill,'  said  the  old  fellow.  *  Alice  have 
taken  my  best  coat  to  sell.  I'll  never  want  to  put  it  on  again ; 
maybe  that'll  bring  in  enough  to  carry  on  till  Monday  ' 

*  What !  is  it  come  to  that.  Lock  ?'  said  Paul  kindly. 

*  You  won't  find  a  deal  in  the  cupboard,  I  dottbt,  if  yon  look  as  you 
go  down,'  replied  the  old  man,  sullenly;  *  but  I'nrnot complaining.' 

*  Nonsense,  Ben!  who  ever  said  you  were?  But  1  can't  have  this,  you 
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know.  I  couldn't  eat  my  own  dinner  if  I  thought  yoifd  got  none.  Now 
look  here — suppose  viQ  just  settle  that  you  have  a  trifle  regnlarlj, 
every  week  ;  1  can  afl'ord  it,  and  you  need  it,  ao  it  is  all  juat  as  it 
should  be.' 

'  You  be  Ycry  kind,  Paul,'  said  Lock,  looking  up  at  hun;  *  thereV 
not  many  tlint  would  do  like  you.* 

'  Lots  -who  would  do  much  better,*  said  Paul,  rising.  '  111  look  ia 
again  soon;'  and  shaking  hands  with  Lock,  he  went  downstairs  to- 
avoid  further  thanks,  and  met  Alice  as  she  entered  the  house. 

*  You  didnt  get  much  for  the  coat;  eh,  Alice  ?'  he  said,  xritix  a 
smile. 

*  Did  father  tell  yon?*  she  asked,  quickly,  not  noticing  the  pleasant 
look  that  accompanied  the  words. 

*  Yes,  my  dear;  why  shouldn't  he  ?' 

Paul  was  not  above  seven  years  older  than  Alice,  but  he  remembered 
her  when  she  was  a  child  ;  and  lie  often  called  her  *  my  dear.* 

'  Did  he  ask  you  to  help  us?'  she  continued. 

'  No,  he  never  does ;  but,  nil  the  same,  I  am  not  going  to  let  old 
friends  want,  so  I've  told  him  to  depend  on  me  for  a  little  help 
every  week,  just  to  keep  him  comfortable.  You  can't  do  much  at  the 
gloving,  and  attend  to  him,  too;  so  you  must  have  money  from  some* 
where.     There  are  not  many  best  coats  to  sell  ?* 

Alice  did  not  answer,  and  he  was  afraid  ho  had  vexed  her. 

*  My  dear,  I  didn't  mean  anything  unkind.* 
'  I  know.' 

'  And  mind,  there's  to  be  no  more  pawning  or  selling;  I  can*t  have 
it.     Where's  the  coat  ?' 

*  Cooks  took  it.' 

*  Very  well,  Cooks  shall  bring  it  back.  Is  there  anything  else 
gone  ?' 

*  Nothing  to  hurt,'  said  Alice,  still  speaking  in  a  half-hearted  way 
tliat  troubled  Paul. 

*  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?*  he  asked,  putting  his  hand  kindly  on  her 
shoulder  ;    you're  troubled  some  way;  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Alice!'  cried  the  old  man,  sharply,  from  the  upper  room,  ^come 
here,  I  want  you.' 

'  Come  again  to-morrow,  Paul,  please  come  to-morrow,'  and  she 
went  quickly  upstairs. 

*  What  have  you  been  saying?*  asked  old  Lock,  shaq^ly.  *  What  have 
you  been  telling  him?* 

^  Who  it  was  took  your  coat.     lie  said  it  should  come  back.* 

*  Anvthin'?  else  ?' 

'  No-' 

*  I  won't  have  no  word  of  this,  mind,'  ho  wliisporcd,  putting  his 

hand  under  the  pillow,  where  lay  his  store  ;  *  I  wou'i  have  you  telling 
folk  Pve  got  aught.* 

*  And  father,  are  you  going  to  take  his  money  when  you  have 
all  that  of  vour  own?' 

*  I've  took  it  afore ;  wher«»\s  the  harm  ?  We  have  had  many  a 
half-crown  of  him  that  weren't  worked  for.' 

Alice  (lid  not  answer  for  a  minute.  *  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  wavs,'  she  said,  resolutely,  after  thinking  for  a  short  time.    ^  If 
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Paul  Crowley's  going  to  give  yon  a  weekly  allowance,  which  was  what 
he  meant,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  I'll  not  finger  a  penny  till 
he  knows  you've  got  money  hid  away.  It  s  downright  cheating,  that's 
what  it  is,  to  take  from  him  when  you  have  it  of  your  own«' 

The  old  man  sat  up  and  gasped  with  rage;  for  a  moment  he 
could  not  speak,  but  when  the  words  came  there  was  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  such  bitter,  unkind  things  spoken  of  the  Past,  that  Alice  trem* 
bled  as  she  stood  and  listened ;  but  she  kept  firmly  to  her  point. 

*  IVe  come  down  low  enough,  it  don't  need  you  to  tell  me  that,'  she 
replied,  when  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  pause  from  want  of  breath ; 
'  but  I  haven't  come  so  low  as  to  cheat  a  man  as  is  trying  to  help  ns.* 

*  Who  wants  to  cheat  him?  We've  no  living  money  ;  it  would  be 
a  lie  if  you  said  we  had,'  cried  Lock ;  *  don't  I  tell  you  it's  burying 
money?' 

*  Tell  hmf  then,'  said  Alice,  firmly. 

'  m  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  cried  Lock. 
•Then  I  shall.' 

*  And  force  me  to  part  with  it ;  and  then  when  I  am  gone— and  the 
sooner  that  is  the  better — you'll  be  pleased,  /  know,  for  all  your  soft 
false  ways, — then  youll  have  me  put  in  the  grave  as  if  I  was  a  dog.  I 
knows  you,  you  false  thing,  you !  You've  turned  mighty  honest,  you 
have ;  pity  you  didn't  care  a  bit  about  it  afore,  I'd  not  have  had  you 
hanging  about  mo  and  earning  a  shilling  or  two  where  you  might  have 
been  taking  pounds  and  everything  found.  Get  along,  I  hate  such 
ways!' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Alice,  bitterly;  '  I  hate  them  worse  than  you,  fori 
know  them  better,  and  what  they  come  to,  and  that*s  why  I  won't  gin 
in  to  them  now.' 

The  woman  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  round  her  as  she  spokOy 
and  her  teeth  chattered  as  if  with  cold ;  but  it  was  a  bright  Auguijb 
day,  and  the  air  was  hot  and  sultry;  yet,  for  all  that,  she  uhu  cold,  and 
her  worn  face  looked  older,  and  the  sad  eyes  were  full  of  nnfoigotten 
pain  as  the  memory  of  the  dark  Past  swept  over  her. 

*  You've  no  call  to  talk  of  that,'  she  said,  after  a  moment.  '  Father, 
you  might  let  it  be.' 

^  Then  you  let  me  be,'  returned  the  old  man,  savagely,  *  and  don%  be 
meddling  wi'  what  is  no  business  of  your'n.' 

*  1  can't  take  Paul's  money  while  you've  got  that,  and  him  not 
knowing.' 

Ben  Lock  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  bent  his  haggard  face  towards 
her,  while  he  clutched  the  money. 

*  I've  heard  tell  of  "  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief; "  did  they  teach 
you  so  in  Bodmin  Jail,  that  you're  so  sharp  on  me,  my  gell  ?' 

There  was  a  depth  of  malice  in  his  tone  as  he  went  on, '  If  yon 
tell  one  thing,  Pll  tell  another.  Now  you  know,'  and  he  fell  back  on 
his  pillow,  half  fainting  from  excitement  and  exhaustion. 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  woman,  quietly;  *  if  you  think  it  will  do  you 
any  good,  you're  welcome.'  ^ 

She  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs,  and  took  out  her  gloving 
and  began  to  stitch.  Her  father  up  in  his  room  heard  the  click  of  the 
needle  after  a  time,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  I  thought  I  might  have  riled  her  a  bit  too  much ;  but  nothing 
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seems  to  stir  her.  She  knows  I  won*t  tell ;  what  would  be  the  use  of 
letting  folk  drag  onr  name  through  the  dirt?  She  knows  I  wouldn't  tell.* 
But  Alice  did  not  know  it.  When  he  spoke  he  had  fully  meant  to 
betray  her  secret,  and  an  impulse  of  passion  might  lead  him  to  do  it  at 
any  moment;  Alice  was  perfectly  aware  of  it.  She  saw  that^  dearly  as 
he  valued  the  respectability  of  his  name,  he  yalucd  his  treasured  money 
more,  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  it  he  might  go  all  lengths  in 
his  desire  for  revenge. 

*  There's  no  end  to  it,  no  end/  she  thought  as  her  needle  flew  through 
the  delicate  kid  that  would  perhaps  grace  a  lady's  hand  at  f^te  or 
flower-show.  *  Haven't  I  sufifered  enough  ?  Haven't  I  been  punished 
enough  ?  Weren't  the  prison,  and  the  trial,  and  the  shame  enough, 
without  having  it  all  cast  up  at  me  again  ?  All  the  people  hero  turn- 
ing and  pointing  at  me!  There*s  not  a  child  in  the  town  but  will  fling 
words  at  me  if  he  tells.' 

She  raised  her  eyes  as  these  bitter  thoughts  passed  through  her 
brain,  and  saw  George  Jackson  and  his  little  sister  gathering  hare- 
bells from  the  hedgerow.  They  nodded  to  her,  and  came  across  the 
road  with  their  flowers. 

'Wilt  have  some  ?*  asked  George,  abruptly,  after  the  manner  of 
boys. 

'  Mine  posy  I '  exclaimed  the  little  girl.  '  Mine  posy  best  V  and  she 
held  up  her  bunch  to  Alice. 

'  May  I  have  some  ? '  said  the  sad  woman. 

*  Yes,  me  give  you  some,  mine  posy  !'  and  down  sat  the  child  in  the 
dusty  road  and  proceeded  to  untie  her  flowers.  Alice  stopped  her  work 
and  watched  the  little  fingers. 

'  Dere,  you  have  posy,  me  have  posy  !'  and  having  made  the  divi* 
sion  to  her  satisfaction,  the  child  scrambled  up  on  to  her  fat  legs  and 
laid  one  bunch  of  blue  hare-bells,  on  Alice's  lap,  while  she  clasped  the 
remainder  with  her  chubby  flst. 

*  You  like  mine  posy  ?'  she  inquired,  doubtful  when,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  Alice  had  taken  no  notice  of  her  or  her  oflenng. 

*  Yes,  Jenny,  I  like  them  very  much.    Kiss  me.' 

'  You  kiss  me  for  posy,'  replied  Jenny,  who  thought  herself  entitled 
to  receive  the  kiss  rather  than  to  give  it  after  her  liberal  oflering. 

Alice  smiled,  and  kissed  the  pretty  dirty  face;  and  then  George  and 
Jenny  trotted  down  the  road,  and  Alice  looked  after  them  thinking, — 

'  Perhaps  to-morrow  they  will  be  told — they  won't  give  me  flowers 
then.' 

When  she  first  came  to  Sturton  the  dread  of  her  secret  becoming 
known  was  ever  present  to  her  imagination,  but  as  years  passed  on,  and 
no  one  from  the  distant  scene  of  her  sin  and  shame  had  crossed  her  path, 
the  fear  grew  less  vivid,  and  she  almost  forgot  to  think  about  it ;  but  now 
it  had  revived  with  double  force,  and  she  felt  that  never  while  her 
father  lived  could  she  be  quite  safe  from  betrayal.  This  was  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  burden  already  enough  to  weigh  her  down,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  she  had  asked  in  weary  impatience  if  there  waa 
no  end  of  her  penance ;  she  was  beginning  to  realise  that  there  waa 
none,  to  understand  that  the  full  wages  of  sin  take  a  long  time 
in  their  payment,  sometimes  even  a  whole  life.  Alas  I  how  many 
other  men  and  women  who  have  yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation,  and 
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then  have  endured  for  long  years  the  penalty  of  a  moment's  erime,. 
have  learnt  by  degrees  that  bitter  truth  I  There  is  something  awfhl  in 
the  thought  that  in  one  moment  all  the  earthly  Future  may  be  blighted, 
that  one  action,  done  almost  without  thought,  one  temptation  given 
way  to  through  carelessness,  has  power  to  banish  the  light  from  th» 
coming  years  and  to  make  all  the  Future  dark.  Alice  was  right. 
There  is  no  end  to  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  in  this  world: 
sometimes  they  come  upon  the  sinner,  sometimes  upon  the  Tictim, 
sometimes  upon  a  wholly  innocent  person;  but  as  surely  as  sin  is  com- 
mitted, so  surely  some  one  suffers,  and  though  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
may  forgiye,  and  the  tears  of  repentance  may  wash  the  stain  from  tha 
Book  of  Record,  yet  the  law  of  retribution  remains  the  same,  and  when 
the  sour  grapes  are  eaten  some  one's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

But  Alice  was  not  destined  to  suffer  public  shame.  She  held  to  her 
determination,  and  when  Paul  came  again  he  was  told  of  the  secret 
hoard ;  but  with  the  easy  disregard  of  small  sums  which  comes  of 
wealth,  he  did  not  dwell  much  upon  Ben's  treasure. . 

*  You  were  quite  right  to  tell,  Alice;  it  would  not  have  been  honest 
to  keep  it  to  yourself :  but  after  all  he  is  an  old  man,  and  old  people 
have  fancies.  I  dare  say  he  has  pleased  himself  ever  so  in  getting  that 
money  together ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  make  him  give  it  up :  you'll  be 
the  better  for  it  by-and-by.' 

'  No  one  will  be  the  better  for  it,  Paul:  but  that  doesn't  matter; 
if  you  like  to  give  to  him,  knowing  all,  it's  kinder  of  you  than  I  ever 
expected  any  one  would  be  to  us.  But  every  penny  is  to  go  on  his 
funeral.  It  seems  odd  that  he  should  care  so  much  about  what's  done 
to  him  after  he's  dead  and  so  little  about  the  hardships  while  he'e 
living.  He  never  grumbles  at  being  well-nigh  clammed,  yet  he  wants 
to  be  buried  as  grandly  as  the  best.' 

'  You've  been  out  of  Sturton  a  good  bit,  Alice,  and  you  don't  know 
how  Sturton  people  think  about  funerals ;  your  father  is  only  like  the 
rest.  I  could  tell  you  a  score  of  names  now,  names  you'd  little  think  of, 
of  people  who  are  in  debt  to  me  pounds  more  than  they  can  ever  pay, 
because  they  would  have  a  funeral  go  out  of  their  house  in  style.  Mr. 
Eoberts  has  been  talking  about  it  to  me,  for  he  sees  better  than  any 
one  the  mischief  of  spending  so  much,  no(  to  speak  of  its  malritig' 
funerals  the  wrong  sort  of  thing  altogether.  Shall  I  get  him  to  talk 
to  your  father?' 

^If  you  like,  but  it  won't  make  any  difference.  Do  you  think 
talking  will  alter  a  man  when  his  mind  has  been  set  on  a  thing  for 
years?'  she  asked. 

*  It's  altered  mine/  said  Paul  simply.  ^  I  should  have  done  like  the 
rest  if  Mr.  Roberts  hadn't  set  me  to  read  the  service.' 

*  What  service?' 

*  The  Burial  Service,  my  dear.  "  Read  it,"  he  says,  "  and  then  see 
if  funerals  were  meant  to  be  like  tea-parties.'  And  I  read  it  through 
that  night,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  could  help  Sturton  folk 
to  see  things  as  I  saw  them,  I'd  do  it,  and  that  if  it  ever  fell  to  me 
to  have  a  burying  from  my  house  it  should  be  the  church  part,  not  the 
undertaker's  part,  that  should  be  made  account  of.' 

^  It  passes  me  why  they  should  trouble  themselves  one  way  or  the 
other :  when  folk  are  dead,  they're  free  from  all  bother.    I  reckon 
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there^s  many  that  will  be  so  glad  to  be  quiet  they  won't  scarce  mind 
whether  they  are  buried  or  not/  said  AlicCi  hardly  heeding  his  words. 
Paul  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke. 

*  You've  seen  trouble,  Alice!  Nay,  I'm  not  asking  what  it  is— I 
don't  want  to  know/  he  added  hastily,  seeing  how  she  started  and 
turned  pale.  *  But  there's  a  deal  of  comfort  for  such  as  you  in  the 
burial  part  of  the  Prayer-book.  like  leaving  everything  behind  and 
starting  afresh  after  a  rest :  that  don't  seem  to  make  death  so  very 
bad,  does  it?' 

^  I'm  not  afeard  of  dying;  living  is  harder.' 

*  Maybe,  but  we've  got  to  do  what's  set  us.' 

^And  what's  set  you  is  none  so  hard,'  replied  the  worn  woman; 
^  none  so  hard  but  what  it's  easy  done,  I  reckon.' 
Paul  looked  at  her  again. 

*  I  suppose,  folk  think  so  yet;  whiles  Fm  tired,  Alice,  work's  work, 
whether  it  brings  in  money  or  whether  it  only  keeps  folk  from  clam- 
ming and  striving,  and  there  are  times  when  I'm  very  weary.' 

'  Are  you,  Paul?  I'm  sorry,  it  looks  as  if  you  had  no  care,  no 
trouble,  no  sorrow ;  yet  you're  kind  to  them  as  has  lots  of  them.  60 
and  see  father,  and  talk  to  him  a  bit,  happen  he'll  listen  to  you.' 

But  old  Lock  would  not  listen. 

*  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Paul  Crowley ;  if  you  was  to  die  to- 
morrow, your  burying  would  be  the  grandest  Stnrton  town  has  ever  set 
eyes  on :  you  don't  need  to  lie  awake  nights  thinking  of  the  parish 
coffin,  and  none  to  follow  you  to  your  grave,' 

'  If  I  was  to  die  to-morrow  I  should  have  the  plainest  funeral 
Sturton  has  seen  this  many  a  day/  said  Paul,  quietly. 

*  Nay,  now,  would  you  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

^  How  canst  thou  be  sure  ?' 

'  Because  I  have  left  written  word  about  it,  and  my  wife  knows 
what  I  think.  Big  funerals  are  the  ruin  of  Sturton.  Keep  your 
money,  Ben;  but  don't  tie  them  down  to  spending  it  on  a  grand 
funeral.' 

'  Well,  my  lad,  if  thee  sets  the  example,  HI  follow,'  said  the  old 
man  with  a  slow  chuckle;  ^ but  thee'll  have  to  look  sharp  if  thee  is  to 
be  buried  afore  me.' 

Four  days  later  the  sudden  toll  of  the  passing  bell  had  startled 
Ben  Lock  from  his  evening  doze.  He  sat  up  counting  the  strokes  as 
they  beat  across  the  summer  air. 

'  Who  is  it  for,  Alice  ?'  he  asked,  as  she  came  softly  to  his  side. 
'  Who  is  it  for  ? '  he  repeated,  impatiently  turning  round  when  she  did 
not  answer,  and  then  he  saw  that  her  lips  were  trembling,  and  that 
heavy  tears  were  falling  down  her  thin  cheeks. 

*  Can't  thee  speak  ?    Who's  gone  ? ' 

'  Paul  Crowley,'  she  said,  with  a  sob ;  and  throwing  her  apron  over 
her  head  she  passed  swiftly  away  to  her  own  room* 


(2*0  be  continued.) 
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BY   DENHAM   ROWE   XOItMAX,   VICAR   OF   MIDDLET0N-BY-WIRK8WOBXH. 

The  Mllitarij  Orders, — 11.  Knights  Templars,  or  Red-Cross  Knighia. 

*  And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  lie  bore, 
Tiie  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  swert  sake  that  glorious  badge  be  wore, 
And  dead,  as  livinfj  evor,  Him  adored: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  His  help  he  had. 
Hight,  faithful,  ti'ue,  he  was  in  deed  and  word, 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seem  too  solemn  sad ; 
Yei  nothing  did  ho  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad  (dreaded).* 

Sfen8i:r,  Faerie  Qmetne, 

IIIE  spirit  of  enterprise  had  been  shown  in  such  a  marked 
manner  by  the  members  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  it  is  nothing  of  a  snrpriso  to  find  that  soon 
the  Hospitallers  had  imitators.  Very  quickly  after  those 
religious  knights  had  ventured  to  become  *  Military  Friars,' 
there  was  another  little  knot  of  men  ready  to  start  a  new  commnnity. 
It  may  be,  that  these  eager  enthusiasts  saw  w^ith  some  shade  of  envy 
tlie  public  favour  bestowed  on  the  Hospitallers,  and  desired  to  obtain 
fur  themselves  a  share  of  that  respect  and  esteem. 

The  honour  of  being  founders  of  this  new  *  Order'  is  duo  to  Hugh 
de  Payens  and  Geoffrey  (or  Ganfred)  de  Saint  Omer,  and  six  or  Fcvcn 
other  individuals  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  us.  These 
worthies  had  seen  with  shame  the  ills  inflicted  on  pilgrims  by  the 
Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Palestine  as  they  passed  from  the  ,  sea- 
coast  to  Jerusalem.  Tales  of  oppression  and  hard  usage  had  been 
reported  so  frequently,  that  at  last  the  step  was  taken  of  forming  a 
company  of  able  and  trustworthy  Christians,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  preserve  order  along  the  line  of  road  from  Acre  and  other  seaports 
to  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  for  the  first  nine  years,  1118-27,  there 
were  onlv  nine  members  of  this  brotherhood. 

The  kind  of  persons  these  Templars  had  to  defend  and  procure 
safe-conduct  for,  who  were  called  Palmers,  is  thus  described  by  one  qf 
our  most  gifted  early  English  poets,  Spenser, — 

'  A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forewome, 
And  soiled  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 
His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  travell  torue, 
And  face  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  traveild  many  a  sommer's  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arable  and  Inde; 
And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staffe,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon ;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did  bind.' 

Faerie  Queene^  Book  I. 

Such  a  company  was  sure,  however,  to  attract  associates  when  it 
had  established  itself  and  made  known  its  purposes.  The  energy  and 
courage  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  Maiiometan  robbers  by  these 
Christian  worthies  soon  came  to  be  favourably  spoken  of  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  be  reported  in  the  states  of  Western  Europe.  So  praiseworthy 
did  the  object  appear  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  mark,  that  in  a  little 
while  there  were  numerous  applications  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Order — applicaLions,  too,  not  from  mere  common  folk,  but  from 
members   of  good   families    in    France,    Italy,   England,   and  other 
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countries.  The  re- 
nown and  ability 
of  tlie  first  few 
members  irere  bo 
celebrated,  that 
numbers  of  high- 
born men  craved 
admittance  to  the 
OrJer. 

A  home  vas 
given  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order 
by  King  Baldwin 
ir.,  who  began  to 
reign  a.d.  1118. 
The  spot  assigned 
was  close  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Hoi  j 
Sepu)  ch  rc,Bnd  from 
the  fact  of  tfieir 
residence  being  so 
nigh  the  Temple, 
the  title  of  Tem- 
plars was  taken  by 
the  knights.  In 
their  earliest  years 
the  members  of  the 
Order  are  reported 
to  have  beoi  ex- 
tremely poor;  in- 
deed so  poor,  that 
food  and  clothing 
had  to  be  fonnd  for 
them  by  the  Hos- 
pitallers. Matthew 
Paris,  an  old  chro- 
nicler, affirms  that 
the  Order  had  a 
seal,  on  wluoh  the  figures  of  two  men  on  one  horse  were  engraven,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  narrowness  of  their  means.  They  styled  themselves 
'  Soldiers  of  Christ,'  and  '  Poor  Fellow- Soldiers  of  Christ  and  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.' 

Finding  them  exceedingly  usefal  as  guardians  of  the  peace  in 
his  kingdom,  Baldwin  treated  them  with  favoar,  and  conferred  on 
them  gifts  and  honours.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  —  Stephen — 
was  also  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  inasmuch  as  through  their 
assiduity  travellers  were  able  to  come  up  to  the  Holy  Places  with 
but  little  fear  of  harm.  The  Hospitallers  also  regarded  these 
brave,  active,  and  self-denying  men  with  the  utmost  affection.  The 
Patriarch  went  so  far  in  his  zeal  to  assist  them,  that  he  prayed 
Pope  Honorius  II.  to  confirm  the  Order ;  which  request  was  granted 
at  the  Cooncil  of  Troyes,  a.d.  1128.     Ereiard  was  elected  as  first 
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GniDd  Master  of  the  Order,  and  held  that  ofBce  for  ilcxmX  eigbt 
years. 

The  vows  taken  on  admisBion  as  a  Knight  Templar  were  '  pOTertj, 
chastity,  obedience,  and  to  defend  pilgrims  coining  to  the  Holj  Sepulchre.' 


Whnt  kin<1  of  life  the  knighln  were  expected  to  lead  may  be  jndged  of 
b;  on  exhortation  addresEed  to  them  on  a  certain  occasion  by  St. 
Itemard.  '  They  were  never  to  be  idle,  mending  their  old  clothea 
when  wanting  other  work ;  never  to  hawk,  hnnt,  play  chess,  or  dice, 
or  witness  plays.  They  were  to  arm  tbcmaelves  with  faith  within, 
with  steel  without ;  to  aim  more  at  strength  than  pomp ;  to  be  feared, 
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not  admired;  to  strike  terror  irith  their  valonr,  not  stir  coyetousness 
with  their  ^Yealth  in  the  heart  of  their  enemies.* 

Pope  Honorius  II.,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  sanctioned  as 
the  peculiar  habit  of  these  Knights  Templars  a  white  mantle.  In  a 
few  years  after,  however,  these  yaliant  and  daring  men  had  shown 
such  an  amount  of  readiness  and  promptitude  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  that  Pope  Eugenius  III.  honoured  them  with  the  special 
))riyilege  of  wearing  a  cross  of  red  cloth  sewn  on  the  mantle  at  the 
breast.  From  this  circumstance  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
^  Red-Cross  Knights.'  From  about  this  time  in  their  history  there 
>vas  a  regular  and  withal  rapid  rise  in  wealth  and  popularity.  Large 
luanors  were  conferred  upon  the  community,  and  men  of  very  highest 
rank  entered  the  Order.  The  fatigues  and  hardships  and  losses  con- 
sequent on  membership  were  no  hindrance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
to  have  had  a  certain  charm  for  resolute  and  high-minded  soldiers. 

In  course  of  time,  the  Elnights  Templars,  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  allies  of  the  king  and  not  as  his  subjects,  entered  upon  a 
wider  sphere  of  work.  From  being  maintainers  of  a  safe  journey  for 
pilgrims  between  Acre  and  Jerusalem,  they  became  a  very  strong  and 
well-trained  body  of  troops,  able  to  assist  materially  the  forces  of  the 
king  in  his  battles  with  Mahometan  enemies.  Indeed,  by  the  year 
A.D.  1150,  when  a  march  was  proposed  against  Damascus,  it  was 
observed  that  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Gross  were  amongst  the  best 
xirmed,  best  mounted,  best  drilled  soldiers  in  the  army.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  occasionally  this  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  which  was  constantly  shown,  suffered  severe  mortifications, 
by  defeat  and  humiliations  at  the  hands  of  foes.  An  instance  of  this 
rebuke  occurred  about  a.d.  1154.  The  town  of  Ascalon  was  besieged. 
Baldwin  promised  the  Knights  Templars,  who  were  great  favourites 
with  him,  the  spoil  of  the  town  if  they  could  take  it.  The  order 
came — none  but  Templars  were  to  make  Uie  attempt  Their  rashness 
or  their  lust  of  gain  cost  them  their  lives. 

Henceforward,  the  Knights  Templars  may  be  regarded  more 
properly  as  an  independent  corps  of  the  Christian  army  in  Palestine 
than  as  members  of  a  small  and  insigniJBcant  Order.  Frequently 
they  refused  to  act  with  the  Royal  troops,  and  on  certain  oocasions 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  men  who  had  little  love  for  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Places. 

A  very  startling  reminder  that  these  knights  at  times  were  not 
4S0  prudent  or  faithful  as  their  vows  would  b^peak  them,  is  afforded 
in  a  short  sentence  in  Fuller's  Holy  Wary  p.  311, — '  12  Templars 
hanged  for  traitors,  a.d.  1165.'  Very  questionable  also  was  their 
behaviour  when  refusing  King  Almeric  aid  in  his  attack  on  Egypt. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  conduct  arose  from  jealousy  of  the 
rival  Order  of  Hospitallers. 
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OUR   FATHERS    BUSINKSS. 
BY  W.  R.  CLARK,  M.A.  PREBENDARY  OF  WELLS  A>*D  VICAR  OP  TAimTOK. 

Luke,  ii.  49. — '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 

Father's  business?^ 

the  Rarrative  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  Temple, 
short  as  it  is,  there  are  many  points  of  deep  interest  and 
snggestiveness.  Every  word  is  full  of  meaning,  and 
invites  thoughtful  study  and  devout  meditation.  Bat 
there  are  none  more  deeply  significant  than  those  whicli 
have  just  been  read.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any  words  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  which  express 
a  meaning  more  solemn,  more  profound,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  answer  of  the  youthful  Jesus  to  His  loving  and  anxious  mother  : 
*  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?' 

They  tell  us  what  is  the  true  idea  of  man's  life  and  work  here  on 
earth ;  they  express  the  true  meaning  of  that  sense  of  responsibility 
uhich  ought  to  rest  upon  every  moral  and  accountable  being  ;  and  they 
exhibit  a  calm  confidence  in  the  habitual  intention  of  the  Speaker,  which 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare. 

I.  These  words  of  our  Lord  tell  us,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  true  idea 
ofman*s  life  and  work  here  on  eartlt.  It  is,  to  be  about  our  Father^ s 
business.  The  question  is  often  asked,  and  it  needs  to  be  asked  oftcncr 
than  it  is,  *  What  is  our  life  ?'  What  is  the  meaning  and  object  and  end 
of  human  life  on  earth  ?  What  were  avc  made  for  ?  \Vliat  ought  we 
to  l)c  and  to  do  ?  Many  answers  have  been  given  to  these  questions. 
Some  of  thorn  are  tnie,  some  of  them  are  false,  and  some  of  them  are 
half  true  and  half  false.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  all  if  we  began  life 
with  these  words  of  our  Lord  as  the  answer  to  that  question,  *I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business.'  How  many  false  and  baseless 
tliooi-ies  it  would  dash  to  the  ground  !  From  what  aimless  groping  in 
the  dark  it  would  deliver  us  I  And  yet,  how  few  really  receive  this  as 
the  true  and  complete  answer  to  the  groat  question  of  life  ! 

In  a  certain  sense,  doubtless,  we  all  perceive  the  beauty  and  confess 
the  truth  of  this  thought.  But  our  hearts  do  not  feel  it,  and  our 
lives  do  not  respond  to  it.  With  our  lips  we  confess  the  vanity  and 
enij)tiness  of  mere  worldly  ideals,  but  in  our  lives  we  show  that  wc 
believe  them  to  be  real  and  substantial.  Pleasure,  we  say — what  a 
deception  it  is !  The  favour  of  man — what  a  phantom !  Wealth — what  a 
snare !  Power — what  a  burden  and  anxiety  !  Yet  we  go  after  pleasure 
with  all  our  might,  and  we  wear  ourselves  out  in  the  pursuit  of 
popularity  ;  and  we  treat  money  as  a  god,  and  we  arc  eager  for  power 
and  wretched  when  we  lose  it;  and  amid  the  roar  and  tumult  of  lust,  and 
ambition,  and  avarice,  how  few  hear  the  still  small  voice  wliich  says,  in 
the  depth  uf  our  hearts,  *  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ! ' 

Here,  at  least,  in  the  house  of  God,  we  may  listen  to  it  for  a 
moment,  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be  silenced  for  a  little  while;  that 
it  may  be  hoard  by  us  in  the  silent  hour  of  prayer,  when  no  one  is  with 
us  but  God ;  in  our  family  and  social  life,  to  give  it  a  high  and  noble 
character ;  in  our  days  and  hours  of  business  and  relaxation,  to  remind  us 
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that,  *  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we  may  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.' 

My  Father's  business  !  We  hare,  then,  a  Father  in  Heaven,  the 
groat  God  Who  made  this  universe,  and  governs  it  according  to  His 
own  will.  *  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.'  Yes, 
it  is  He  that  hath  redeemed  us  by  the  Blood  of  His  dear  Son,  and  for 
His  sake  liath  adopted  us  into  His  family,  and  hath  '  sent  forth  in  our 
liearts  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  crying,  Abba,  Father.'  We  are  the 
children  of  God,  the  sons  of  the  Most  High,  unless  we  be  reprobate, 
unless  we  have  put  from  us  the  salvation  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  *  To 
as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  His  Name.'  And  God  has  given 
to  every  one  of  His  children  a  work  to  do :  in  short.  He  has  made  this 
the  sum  of  our  life — *  to  be  about  our  Father's  business.* 

What  are  we  here  to  do  ?  Give  any  answer  to  this  that  you  please, 
so  long  as  the  answer  is  a  true  one,  and  it  may  be  resolved  into  the 
words  of  our  text — *  About  my  Father's  business.'  *  I  am  here,'  says 
one,  *  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  my  own  being — to  live  according  to  my  true 
nature.'  It  is  true.  But  Who  is  the  Author  of  our  nature  ?  Who 
imprinted  those  laws  upon  it  ?  Those  laws  are  the  expression  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  and  obedience  to  them  is  doing  the  business  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven. 

*  I  am  here,'  says  another,  *  that  I  may  save  my  soul,  that  I  may 
make  sure  of  the  immortality  of  blessedness  which  is  prepared  for  man 
in  the  Heaven  wliich  is  above  and  beyond  this  narrow  life  of  ours.' 
And  what  is  this  but  being  about  the  business  of  Him  Who  *  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth?' 

*  I  am  here,'  says  another,  *  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-men,  and  more 
especially  to  my  own  family  and  to  those  who  are  about  me  on  every 
side.'  The  truth  of  this  answer  is  also  contained  in  the  text.  For  the 
will  of  God  and  the  work  of  God  is,  that  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.* 

Or,  again,  if  we  say  that  the  first  duty  of  man  is  *  to  love  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  strength,'  or  if  we  say  it 
is  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  lowliness,  patience, 
and  charity,  is  it  not  all  contained  in  this  simple  formula,  *  About  my 
Father's  business  ? ' 

What  a  simple,  and  yet  what  a  magnificent  conception  of  duty  !  Is 
this  our  view  of  human  life  ?  Is  it  your  view  of  your  life  ?  Is  it  my 
view  of  my  life  ?  Let  us  ask  the  question  with  all  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness. Let  us  pray  that  it  may  be,  more  and  more,  the  motto  witL 
which  every  day  is  begun,  the  test  by  which  every  day  which  has  passed 
from  us  may  be  tried.  *  I  am  not  my  own,  I  am  bought  with  a  price ; 
my  life  is  not  my  own  to  do  with  as  I  like,  but  a  time  in  which  to  bo 
about  my  Father's  business.' 

II.  And  then  remark  how  the  words  of  our  Lord  not  only  set  forth 
this  true  idea  of  human  life,  but  also  His  own  profound  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  realise  it.  *  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.'  Ne- 
cessity was  laid  upon  Him.  And  yet  it  was  no  mere  outward  necessity, 
but  an  inward  ;  imposed,  indeed,  upon  Him  by  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  yet  springing  up  equally  out  of  His  o^vn  heart  and  will.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist  first  found  their  complete  and  entire  fulfilment  in  Him, 
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minister  of  Christ  speak  his  own  words :  — *  Religions  dnties  are  highly 
becoming  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  productive  of  manj  adnm- 
tages.  God*s  fayour,  prudence,  calmness,  peace,  and  sobrietj,  sanctify 
all  the  other  duties.  Bat  that  to  which  the  text  alludes  aggravates 
the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  the  greatest  mockery  of  God  when  every- 
thing is  forgotten  on  leaving  the  church,  it  insults  Qod*8  ministo'y 
and  injures  true  religion,  by  bringing  it  into  contempt.  You  cannot 
imagine  that  a  clergyman  can  care  for  the  gain  you  offer,  that  he  is 
lured  by  reward,  or  will  barter  his  dignity  and  feelings  for  a  paltry  sum. 
I  would  not  expose  myself  again  to  such  treatment  as  happened  last 
time,  but  from  a  determination  to  forgive  past  affronts,  a  real  concern 
for  your  welfare,  and  a  hope  that  I  may  by  God*s  grace  reform  yon  and 
*  turn  you  from  your  evil  course; — more  shameful,  as  the  quarrelling 
took  place  before  dinner  was  well  concluded  or  g^ace  said,  under  my 
very  sight,  no  respect  shown  to  me,  or  any  apology  offered  at  the  time 
or  afterwards.' 

Further  on,  the  preacher  shows  the  prevalent  viciousness  of  the  whole 
system : — '  Many  do  not  become  members  for  the  purpose  of  makings 
provision  against  sickness,  think  little  of  their  wives  and  families,  neglect 
or  leave  them — belong  solely  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  carousing, 
eating,  and  drinking.  They  value  not  the  money  ;  it  is  only  the  way 
of  spending  it  they  consider.* 

Lest  this  should  seem  too  severe,  let  us  take  the  third  manuscript 
and  examine  the  internal  evidence  it  gives  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
club  in  1818: — '  Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  mention  one  circumstance 
that  gave  me  great  uneasiness  last  time  of  your  meeting — the  shamefol 
conduct  of  some  of  your  members,  and  a  great  disgrace  to  the  society 
at  large.  I  allude  to  the  robbery  of  several  joints  of  meat — an  act  of 
wantonness  and  wickedness  wliich,  if  prosecuted  according  to  the  rigoorB 
of  the  law,  would  have  caused  the  transportation  of  the  offenders.  It 
was  quite  a  wanton,  unprovoked  act.  Wcmt  could  not  be  the  excase, 
for  plenty  always  crowns  the  table.  It  had  not  the  excuse  of  fin  or 
merriment,  for  there  was  no  intention  of  acknowledging  it.  It  was  kept 
concealed  until  the  things  were  missed,  and  discovery  made  of  the  cal- 
prit.  I  know  not  one  of  those  concerned  in  this  transaction,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  know  them.  I  hope  they  have  long  since  repented,  seen  their 
error,  and  determined  to  offend  no  more.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  speak 
on  it  freely,  because  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  God  calls  on  me  to  rebuke 
vice  wherevtr  I  meet  with  it.  I  am  too  great  a  friend  to  clubs  of  this 
description  to  see  a  great  evil  coming  in  without  plainly  declaring  and 
raising  my  warning  voice,  that  it  may  bo  prevented  in  future.' 

Truly  we  may  gather  two  conclusions:  first,  that  village  clubs  have 
very  considerably  improved  since  1812;  secondly,  that  the  plain  out- 
speaking of  the  clergy  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  improvement. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  pioneers  who  clear  the  way  for  the  vanguard,  whose 
work,  thoagh  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  others,  is  of  most  value,  and 
has  most  moral  effect 
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CTorfu. 

CoRFC  is  the  piindpai  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  conaigt  of  seven 
principal  inlands  and  a  number  of  islets  extending  along  the  south- 


west coast  of  Greece.  The  seren  pnnapal  ones  are  Corfu,  Cephaloma, 
Zante,  Santa  Manra,  Ithaca  or  Thielci,  Gerigo,  and  Paxo.  Corfu  is  the 
most  northerly,  and  lies  opposite  to  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
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by  a  channel  that  varies  in  iividtli  from  two  to  six  miles.  Paxo,  Santa 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  in  succession 
to  tlic  southward,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Albania;  but  Cerigo  is 
detached,  being  150  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Zante. 

The  islands  are  mostly  of  an  irregular  form,  and  much  indented 
by  the  sea.  They  contain  a  number  of  barren  rocks  and  hills,  inter- 
spersed, however,  with  fertile  plains  and  Talleys,  which  are  ill  suited 
for  the  growth  of  corn ;  but. grapes  flourish,  especially  the  small  kind 
called  the  *  Corinthian,* — ^whichword  has  been  corrupted  into 'currants,' 
which,  in  a  dried  state,  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  The  Ionian 
Islands  are  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1820,  after 
a  severe  earthquake,  a  new  rocky  island  made  its  appearance  near 
Santa  Maura ;  and  in  1841  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Zante, 
which  destroyed  the  castle  and  town,  involving  much  loss  of  life,  and 
also  causing  the  disappearance  of  a  small  island  in  the  harbour. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of 
the  adjacent  continent,  and  resemble  the  (J  reeks  in  appearance  and  dress. 

The  Islands  have  undergone  many  changes  of  rule,  from  their  ex- 
posed situation  amid  several  great  powers.  In  1797,  under  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  by  which  France  and  Austria  divided  the  possessions 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  given  to  France. 
Two  years  later  a  Turco-Russian  fleet  took  possession  of  them,  and  in 
1800  it  was  agreed  that  the  »Scvcn  Islands  should  be  constituted  a 
Republic,  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  emjnre.  The  treaty  of  Amiens 
confirmed  the  loss  to  France  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  declaring  them  to 
be  independent,  and  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  lb07,  restored  them  to  France,  in  whose 
possession  they  remained  till  1814.  Finally,  by  treaties  between  the 
Allied  Powers  in  1815,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Great  Britain,  and  were  governed  by  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner  from  England  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected  fr<jm 
the  various  islands.  A  few  years  ago  these  possessions,  which  were 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  and  expense,  with  no  commensurate  advantage 
to  the  nation,  were  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  of  which  they 
now  form  a  part. 


HE  wages  paid  to  haymakers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
were  Id.  a-day.  A  mower  of  meadows,  3d.  a- day,  or  bd, 
an  acre.  Reapers  of  corn  in  the  first  week  of  August,  26?. ; 
in  the  second,  Sd.  a-day;  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, without  meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding  their 
<nvn  tools.  For  threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  2^d.;  a  quarter  of 
oarley,  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  l^d.  A  master-carpenter,  3d,  a-day; 
oilier  carpenters,  2d,  A  master-mason, 4^/.  a-day;  other  masons,  Sc/., 
and  their  servants,  IJc?.  a-day.  Tilers,  3d.,  and  their  'knaves,'  1^^^. 
Thatchers,  3^/.  a-day,  and  their  knaves,  Ihd.  Plasterers,  and  other 
workers  of  mud  walls,  and  their  knaves,  in  like  manner,  without  meat  or 
drink  ;  and  this  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  from  that  time  less, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  justices. 
0 
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Cbafteb  v. 

\OR  many  days  after  tbe  funeral  Mrs.  Crowley  was  fnlly 
occupied  in  tbe  business  arrangements  which  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  attention.  According  to  her  husband's  wUl 
the  business  was  to  be  sold  if  his  death  should  take  place 
before  their  son  should  be  old  enough  to  take  it  up,  and 
Mrs.  Crowley  was  glad  that  no  choice  had  been  left  to  her  on  the 
subject,  for  some  of  her  friends,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clements,  were 
loud  in  their  regrets  that  such  a  flourishing  concern  should  be  broken 
up,  or,  at  any  rate,  pass  into  other  hands. 

But  Thompson,  the  foreman,  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  these 
murmurs,  and  remarked,  *  The  master  knew  what  he  were  doing.  The 
business  is  a  business,  I'm  not  denying  it,  and  there's  not  such  another 
between  here  and  Worcester;  but  the  more  horses  there  is  put  to 
a  team  the  better  driver  they  need,  and  there's  not  a  man  in  Sturton, 
let  alone  a  woman,  as  I  knows  on,  that's  fit  to  drive  our  waggon. 
What  docs  the  missus  know  about  the  trade  ?  Nothing,  no  more  than 
a  baby.  Folk  would  cheat  her  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  she'd  lose 
in  a  year  more  nor  the  master  made  in  three.  No,  I  says  he  is  right, 
and  she's  best  quit  of  it  all  with  her  money  in  her  pocket  to  spend 
as  she  pleases.' 

!Mrs.  Crowley  fully  agreed  with  him.  Even  going  over  the  books 
and  learning  to  understand  how  matters  stood  cost  her  heavy  labour 
and  many  a  headache ;  but  she  was  a  brave  woman  when  she  saw  her 
duty,  and  knew  that  it  was  only  right  that  she  should  fully  compre- 
hend what  she  was  parting  with  before  the  sale  took  place. 

In  due  time  the  business  was  advertised,  and  her  lawyer  received 
many  applications  for  it,  for  Paul's  name  was  well-known  in  the 
county,  and  many  people  were  anxious  to  step  into  his  connexion. 
A  suitable  purchaser  was  found,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
considering  the  size  of  the  concern  and  the  suddenness  of  the  mas- 
ter s  death,  a  new  name  was  upon  the  door  of  the  shop  and  upon 
the  waggons  in  the  yard,  and  Paul  Crowley's  business  belonged  to 
another  master.  A  handsome  sum  was  lodged  in  the  bank  to  Mrs. 
Crowley's  account,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  the  money 
her  husband  had  already  invested,  she  found  her  income  would  not  bo 
under  400/.  a-year. 

In  the  mean  time  life  had  gone  very  hardly  with  the  Locks. 
Knowing  what  he  did,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  been  told  of  Ben's 
secret  before  Paul  died,  could  not  feel  justified  in  giving  them  a  large 
share  of  offertory  money  when  others,  who  had  no  store,  were  in  need 
of  it.  He  helped  them  from  his  private  means,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
r.nd  he  tried  once  or  twice  to  shake  the  old  man's  determination,  which, 
however,  had  grown  more  obstinate  than  ever. 

*  I  tolled  Paul  Crowley  if  he'd  set  the  example  I'd  follow,  and 
I'd  not  have  broke  my  word.  But  he's  not  done  it,  so  it's  no  uso 
talking/  and  he  turned  away  to  the  wall  and  would  not  listen  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  vainly  tried  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  that  other  world, 
towards  which  he  was  so  rapidly  hastening.  Bat  concerning  his  soul 
old  Ben  Lock  would  take  no  thought. 

*  God  made  it,  I  suppose  He'll  take  care  on  it  when  I  can*t/  he 
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said  once  when  hard  pressed  for  an  answer  abont  his  hope  for  the 
Future.  Beyond  the  grave  it  was  all  a  blank,  and  he  did  not  in  aoj 
way  identify  himself  with  the  soul  who  was  to  live  for  ever.  He  had 
to  take  care  of  his  body,  that  was  his  concern;  above  all  he  had  to 
secure  a  decent  and  respectable  burial  for  himself,  and  beyond  that  he 
seemed  nnable  to  carry  his  thoughts.  No  endeavours  of  the  clergy- 
man availed  to  stir  him  to  any  anxiety,  except  about  his  funeral ;  and 
time  after  time  the  clergyman  would  leave  his  bedside  feeling  that 
the  man  had  lived,  and  now  wonld  die,  a  practical  heathen. 

Alice  never  attempted  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  After 
PauPs  funeral  she  knew  it  would  be  utterly  useless,  and  when  Mr. 
Roberts  urged  her  to  use  her  influence  in  bringing  her  father  to  a 
more  fittbg  state  of  mind  she  had  quietly  but  firmly  declined  to  touch 
on  religion  with  him  at  all. 

*  He*d  not  listen,  sir ;  do  you  think  he*d  mind  what  /  said  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  it  very  likely.* 

*  That's  because  you  don't  know.' 

<  Don't  know  what  7 ' 

But  Alice  made  no  answer ;  she  only  bent  lower  over  her  gloving 
and  went  on  with  her  work. 

'  Why  would  he  not  listen  to  you  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Hobcrts,  who 
wished  to  find  out  what  this  sad-faced  woman  meant.  '  Surely  you  do 
not  think  as  he  docs  ?' 

*  About  buryings,  sir?'  she  replied,  looking  up;  *no,  indeed  I 
don't.  Why  folk  should  care  one  way  or  the  other  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.     Father  knows  that  I  think  it  all  foolishness.* 

*  Isn't  it  something  worse  ?' 

*  May  be,  but,  for  all  that,  you  won  t  alter  it,  and  I  know  I  can^t. 
I've  tried,  sir,  before  you  knew  about  that  money.  I  said  all  ever  I 
was  able.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  taking  from  you  and  Paul,  and  him 
have  all  that ;  but  he  only  becalled  me.     It's  no  use.' 

<  It  was  honest  of  you  to  tell  us  the  truth.  I  don't  think  many 
in  your  position  would  have  done  so,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased,*  said 
Mr.  Roberts,  who,  feeling  it  was  of  no  use  to  press  her  more,  and 
that  she  knew  best  about  her  own  power  of  iuflueucing  the  old  man, 
wished  to  change  the  subject. 

*  I  could  not  do  less,'  said  Alice. 

*  To  be  perfectly  honest  you  could  not,  yet  many  people  would  have 
thought  it  quite  fair  to  conceal  the  truth.  It  is  very  easy  to  be 
content  while  sinning  a  little ;  there  seems  no  harm  in  such  slight 
bits  of  deceit  and  untruthfulness,  particularly  when  honesty  brings 
money  loss.     I  am  afraid  you  are  very  badly  oft*  now.' 

*  We  miss  Paul,'  replied  Alice ;  *  while  he  lived  he  never  let  ua 
want  for  much.' 

'  Does  his  widow  help  you  at  all  ?' 

'  8he  don't  know  anything  about  us,  sir.  Father  and  Paul  were 
old  friends  long  afore  she  came  to  Sturton,  and  when  he  married  he'd 
got  rich,  and  father  had  come  to  be  poor,  so  they  was  never  brought 
together.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  knew  what  Paul  did  for  us ;  ho  weren't 
one  to  talk  when  he  did  a  good  turn.' 

'  If  I  tell  her,  she  will  do  something,  I  am  sure.* 

'  You  must  tell  her  all,  sir.     She'd  not  pass  it  over  like  Paul  did.' 
8 
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As  he  went  towards  High  Street  the  Rector  met  Mrs.  Jackson. 

*  How  is  poor  Lock,  sir  ?    They  do  say  he  s  failing  terrible  fast.' 

*  He  is  very  bad.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  last  many  days 
longer,  bat  it  is  wonderful  how  old  people  will  sometimes  linger  on  V 

'They  do  say  as  how  them  both  is  welly  clammed,*  said  Mrs.  - 
Jackson,  in  a  lower  voice ;  '  and  to  look  at  Alice  it  don't  seem  far  from 
truth ;  yet  they're  terrible  proud,  them  Locks  be,  for  all  they  re  so 
bad  ofif.  A  neighbonr  took  in  a  bit  of  tea  and  half  a  loaf — anything 
helps,  sir,  when  folk  is  short, — and  Alice  wouldn't  accept  of  it, 
though  she  did  seem  to  want  it  bad  eren  while  she  gave  it  back. 
Folk  didn't  ought  to  let  their  pride  overget  them  l&e  that,  sir ; 
and  it  put  the  poor  woman  about  terrible  to  be  denied  when  she 
thought  she  were  doing  a  kindness :  there's  many  a  one  would  do  what 
they  could,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  it  would  help  'em  on 
wonderful,  for  it  can't  be  much  the  old  man  eats ;  but  if  they  won't 
take  it,  what's  the  use  ?  I  hope  Alice  isn't  keeping  Ben  short  for  the 
sake  of  her  pride  ?  * 

'  8he  is  not  doing  that,'  the  Rector  answered.  '  If  any  one  goes 
short,  she  does,  not  her  father.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  hope  it  be  so ;  but  why  she  should  go  for  to  deny  herself 
good  victuals  when  they're  offered,  if  pride  isn't  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 
She  always  were  queer,  were  Alice  Lock,  ever  since  she  came  home  to 
Sturton,  but  I  don't  hold  with  such  ways.' 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  offended,  and  she  only  expressed  the  popular 
opinion  about  the  Locks.  Pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  no  more 
deadly  sin  can  be  imputed  by  one  poor  person  to  another  than  that 
of  pride.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  bitterly  they  resent^ it  in  each 
other,  how  ready  they  are  to  find  out  that  it  exists,  and  to  refer  actions 
which  arise  from  quite  a  different  source  to  this  cause.  And  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  classes  above  them  it  is  the  same.  How  they 
watch  for  and  detest  any  sign  of  what  they  call  pride  1 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  of  acleigyman  on  entering  his  parish 
than  to  say  that '  He's  not  proud,'  while  if  he  once  gets  the  name  of 
*  being  proud,'  it  will  take  years,  if  not  a  life-time,  to  get  over  the 
prejudice.  The  unfortunate  part  of  this  tendency  is,  that  it  excites 
unkind  feelings  where  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  rouse  them. 

Granted  that  pride  is  a  reasonable  cause  of  offence,  surely  it  would 
be  well  to  make  certain  that  the  offence  exists  before  branding  people 
with  its  title ;  yet  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
are  daily  called  proud,  when  they  are  only  shy,  and  the  armour  of 
reserve  in  which  diffident  people  encase  themselves  is  constantly 
mistaken  for  the  haughty  contempt  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
feel  for  anybody  except  themselves.  In  ninety*  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, people  who  are  called  proud  are  the  last  to  deserve  the  name, 
and  shyness,  diffidence,  want  of  self-confidence  and  natural  reserve, 
are  to  blame  for  the  manner  which  causes  them  to  be  unjustly  accused. 
If  the  next  time  you  meet  a  proud  man  (so  called)  you  go  up  and 
talk  to  him,  instead  of  being  offended  because  he  does  not  talk  to  you, 
the  chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of  your  discovering  that  he  is  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  wod  immensely  grateful  to  you  for  taking  notice 
of  him  and  leading  him  into  conversation. 

Poor  Alice  had  all  the  credit  of  being  proud,  when  in  truth  she  was 
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only  honest ;  bat  IVIr.  Roberts  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  per- 
suade the  neighbours  of  this,  unless  they  could  be  told  the  whole 
truth,  and  this  was  impossible  during  Ben  Lock's  lifetime. 

^  Well,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  dare  say  it  seems  unkind  to  refuse  what  is 
offered  in  good  mil,  but,  believo  me,  Alice  is  right,  and  what  you  say 
only  raises  her  higher  in  my  opinion.' 

^  In  coiirse,  sir,  you  know  best,'  replied  Mrs.  Jackson,  in  a  tone  which 
directly  contradicted  her  words,  ^  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  no  one  elso 
has  a  call  to  grumble;  everybody  has  a  right  to  please  thMrselves, 
whether  they're  gentle  or  simple.' 

Mr.  Roberts  smiled. 

^  Now,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  frankly  tell  you  there  is  more  in  this  business 
than  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention,  and  I  want  you  to  take  my  word  about 
it,  instead  of  judging  by  appearances.  As  soon  as  eyer  I  can,  I'll 
come  and  clear  it  all  up,  and  then  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  I  am 
spealdng  the  truth ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  hope  you  will  try  and  believe 
nie,  and  be  as  kind  to  the  Locks  as  you  can.' 

Mrs.  Jackson  hesitated. 

*  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  sir,  if  they  won't  take  victuals.' 

*  Never  mind  about  what  you  can  do,  promise  me  not  to  think  Alice 
refuses  things  out  of  pride.  I  give  you  my  word  it  is  not  so.  Gome, 
won't  you  trust  me,  Mrs.  Jackson?'      . 

*  Yes,  sir,'  and  a  pleasant  smile  broke  over  her  clouded  face,  *  I 
will.     1*11  go  a  step  in  the  dark  with  you.' 

*  That's  right,'  and  the  clergyman  held  out  his  hand;  'you'll  be  glad 
by-and-by,  and  /  am  glad  now.  You  won't  have  to  go  far  in  the  dark, 
it  will  be  plain  enough  soon.' 

*  'J'he  sooner  the  better,  sir.  I  suppose  other  folk  won't  be  so  willing 
to  believe  good  on  her  as  I  be.' 

'  You  set  them  the  example  and  they  will  come  round ;  it  is  wonderful 
how  if  one  begins  the  rest  follow.' 

*  And  now  I  come  to  think  on  it,  there  is  other  ways  of  helping  them 
in  trouble  besides  giving  of  victuals.  I'll  go  to-morrow  and  do  a  hands 
turn  at  washing.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Roberts  heartily,  and  he  went  on  his  way, 
having  won  over  Alice's  enemy  by  a  few  kind  words.  Mrs.  Jackson 
kept  to  her  intention,  and  the  next  morning  foimd  her  at  the  Locks' 
cottage,  where  Alice  was  stitching  at  the  window. 

*  How's  your  father,  Alice  ?* 

*  Rather  weaker,  thank  you,'  said  the  pale  woman,  looking  up  with 
surprise  at  the  friendly  greeting.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
offence  she  had  given  by  refusing  the  neighbours*  gifts,  and  was  there- 
fore astonished  that  one  of  them  should  come  to  her  again. 

'  I've  got  an  hour  to  spare,'  continued  Mrs.  Jackson, '  and  I  thought 
I'd  step  round  and  see  if  you'd  any  washing ;  there's  mostly  a  flew  things 
to  wring  out  when  there's  sickness,  and  it  do  hinder  that  gloving  work 
terrible  to  be  messing  wi'  the  suds.' 

*  Y'ou  ore  very  kind,  Mts.  Jackson,  and  I  didn't  look  for  it,  for  I 
know  as  I've  been  obliged  to  do  things  as  have  set  folk  agen  me;  but 
1 11  be  thankful  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  it  hinders  me  nigh  a  day's 
work  when  I've  got  to  wash,  and  I'm  hindered  enough  without  that.' 

'  I'll  warrant  you  are;  men  is  bothersome  when  they're  well^  but 
10 
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irlien  thcyVe  sick  the  world  will  scarce  hold  Vm,  and  if  youM  fifty 
liaiids  they'd  give  you  work  for  'em  all!  Doirt  you  stop  your  sewing. 
I'll  see  to  the  water,  and  I  knows  where  the  tub  is.' 

And  the  kindly  woman  tucked  up  her  sleeves  and  presently  had  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  ready. 

*  Where's  the  soap?' 

*  In  the  cupboard !  Til  get  it,'  added  Alice,  hastily. 

But  Mrs.  Jackson  had  already  opened  the  door,  and  found  tL<* 
soap.  If  she  had  looked  she  could  have  found  nothing  else,  it  wns 
empty.  She  made  no  remark,  but  went  gravely  on  with  her  washing, 
while  Alice's  fingers  trembled  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 

*  I'll  take  father  a  sup,'  she  sai4  presently  with  an  effort  to  appenr 
.it  ease.  *  He  don't  greatly  care  for  his  breakfast,  but  mostly  he'll  eat 
a  little  about  eleven  o'clock.'  She  went  to  the  fire-place  and  took  up 
a  covered  basin.     *  It's  beautiful  soup,  Mrs.  Roberts  sent  it  last  night.' 

*  I'd  put  a  bit  of  bread  in,'  remarked  Mrs.  Jackson.  *  It  would  do 
him  good.' 

*  He  don't  seem  to  care  for  it,'  replied  Alice,  and  only  when  the  red 
flush  again  swept  over  her  face  did  Mrs.  Jackson  remember  that  there 
was  evidently  no  bread  in  the  house. 

*  It's  a  bad  job,'  she  said  to  herself  as  Alice  went  upstairs,  *  and  if 
it  weren't  a  sin  there'd  be  no  harm  wishing  that  the  Lord  would  think 
on  the  old  man.  If  he  was  gone  she'd  fend  for  herself,  but  she's  welly 
clammed,  I  can  see  it  in  her  face,  and  they've  sold  pretty  nigh  every- 
thing in  the  house;  I  didn't  notice  it  afore,  but  there's  a  sight  of  thini^s 
gone  since  I  were  here  a  week  ago,'  and  she  drew  her  hands  from  the 
soap-suds  and  stood  gazing  round  the  empty  room. 

It  was  quite  true:  everything  that  could  be  moved,  aud  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  had  gone  to  find  them  bread,  and  now  at  last 
there  was  nothing  more  to  sell,  and,  excepting  the  soup,  they  had  no 
food  in  the  house. 

*  Who's  down  there?'  asked  Lock,  rousing  himself  as  Alice  came 
to  his  bedside.    *  I  heard  talking.' 

*  Mrs.  Jackson,  she  is  doing  some  washing  for  mo.' 

*  What,  can't  thee  do  that  thyself?' 

*  No,  not  if  I'm  to  find  food  by  gloving.' 

*  Why  haven't  you  put  a  bit  in  the  soup  ?  It's  not  worth  eating 
wi'out  a  morsel  of  bread.' 

*  I  can't  give  you  what  I  haven't  got,  there's  been  no  bread  in  the 
house  since  yesterday  dinner-time !' 

*  Then  you're  a  fool  not  to  beg  a  bit.    Have  you  had  no  breakfast  ? ' 
'  Where  am  I  to  get  it  ?     I've  not  had  bite  nor  sup  since  yesterday, 

and  yet  you've  money  to  feed  us  well,  father.  I  tell  you  I  won't  stand 
still  and  be  clammed  to  death,  and  see  you  clammed  too.  If  you  don't 
give  me  some  of  that  money,  I'll  take  it.' 

*  What!  rob  your  father  as  is  dying?'  whined  the  old  man  in  terror, 
for  hunger  and  despair  were  making  Alice  desperate,  and  he  saw  that 
she  would  keep  her  word.  *  You'd  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  my  gell.  I 
tell'ee  you'd  be  sorry  when  you  couldn't  repent.  I'm  an  old  man,  and 
it's  hard  to  be  robbed,  and  me  one  as  has  worked  hard  and  is  your 
father  1    You  wouldn't  go  for  to  take  my  money,  Alice  ? ' 

<I  won't  clam  and  go  begging  when  there's  pounds  under  your 
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pillow.     Give  me  a  sovereign.     Til  make  tbat  do,  and  yon  can  keep 
the  rest.' 

*  Five  shillings!  Til  give  you  five  shillings!  It's  a  sight  of  money, 
and  you  be  clever:  you  could  make  that  last  a  good  bit.  Wouldn't 
five  shillings  do  ? ' 

'  No/  said  Alice  firmly.  She  saw  her  advantage  and  meant  to  use  it. 
'  111  have  a  sovereign  now — ^now,  afore  I  leave  this  room,  or  1*11  take  the 
bag  and  help  myself.  1*11  tell  you  I  won't  be  clammed  and  mocked  at, 
and  then  put  you  in  the  ground  as  if  you  was  a  rich  man.  I Ve  given 
in  to  your  whims  and  your  fancies  long  enough.     Give  me  the  money!' 

She  stood  over  him  with  a  look  which  made  old  Lock  cower. 

*  You  be  hard  on  me,  you  be  terrible  hard,  and  yet  I'm  your  father 
—your  own  father,  Alice!' 

*  What's  that  to  do  with  it?  I  didn't  ask  you  to  be  my  father. 
Have  you  ever  done  anything  for  me?  When  I  was  a  little  'un  did  ifou  ever 
trouble  whether  Td  clothes  to  wear  or  food  to  eat?  When  I  growed  up, 
did  you  ever  give  me  a  bit  of  pleasure,  or  care  the  ways  I  went  ?  When  I 
was  in  trouble  did  you  ever  give  me  a  bit  of  help  or  a  kind  word,  or 
deny  yourself  one  penny  that  I  might  be  the  better  ? ' 

'  I  give  you  a  home,'  muttered  the  old  man. 

'  Because  you  wanted  some  one  to  do  for  you,  and  thought  I*d  bo 
cheaper  than  hiring,  that's  why.  Don't  you  think  I've  known  it,  father, 
ever  since  I  come  to  Sturton,  and  afore  I  left  Sturton  too?  I've  nought 
to  thank  you  for.     Give  me  the  money ! ' 

'  Then  you  won't  ask  for  any  more — promise  me  you  won't  ask  for 
more,'  and  he  held  one  bright  sovereign  in  his  trembling  grasp,  as  if 
afraid  she  would  wrench  it  from  him. 

*  I  promise.' 

*  And  you'll  spend  the  rest  on  my  burying,  and  go  respectable  yonr- 
self  ?  There  be  enough  to  get  you  good  black,  Alice,  and  dress  and 
bonnet,  and  all  to  go  to  see  your  father  laid  in  his  grave.' 

*  Give  me  the  sovereign,  I'll  do  what  you  wish  with  the  rest.'  Very 
slowly  old  Locke  unclosed  his  fingers,  and  let  the  golden  coin  slip  into 
her  hand. 

'  There!'  ho  cried  with  sudden  passion.  *  There,  you've  got  your 
way — but  I  wish  you'd  been  dead  afore  you  got  it !  I'm  not  the  first 
youVe  robbed,  and  won't  be  the  last  I  reckon.'  His  voice  rose  almost 
to  a  scream,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called 
out, — 

« What's  the  matter,  Alice?' 

*  Nothing,  only  father's  put  about — he's  often  queer,'  she  continued 
ns  she  returned  to  the  window  and  bent  down  to  her  work,  '  whiles  be 
(Ion  t  scarce  know  what  he  says.' 


WE  l^ad  a  pleasant  walk  to-day,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  saw  to-day. 

Over  the  meadows  and  far  away,  Amid  a  hedge,  where  pale-green  leaves 

Beside  the  lock  by  the  water-mill,  Were  peeping  from  their  sheaths  so  sly, 

Past  the  wood -side,  and  up  the  hill ;  We  saw  four  eggs  within  a  nest. 

And  if  yoTi  listen  to  what  I  say,  And  they  were  blue  as  summer  sky. 
J2 
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'  Beside  the  loch,  bj  the 


An  eldar-brancb  dipped  in  the  etream,  Where  daises  opened  to  the  mn. 

We  wondered  why  it  moved,  uid  fotmd  In  •  broad  meadow  green  and  whlU^ 

A  iilkea-haired,  smooth  nater-mt.  The  Umbe  were  rMiiig  etgerl; — 

Mibbling,  uid  (wimming   round  uid  We  new  mw  b  prettier  sight. 
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"VVe  saw  upon  the  shady  banks 
Long  rows  of  golden  Ih)W(}rs  shine, 
And  fliNt  mistook  fnr  Muter-cups 
The  stai'-shapod  yellow  celandine. 

And  leaning  from  the  old  stone  bridge, 
Below  we  saw  our  shadows  lie, 
And  through  the  gloomy  arches  watched 
Tlio  swill  and  fearless  swallows  fly. 

AVe  heard  the  speckle-breasted  lark 
As  it  snng  somewh(?re  out  of  sight. 
And  tried  to  find  it,  hut  the  sky 
AV;is  filled  with  clouds  of  dazzling  light. 

>Ve  saw  young  rabbits  near  the  wood, 


And  heard  a  pheasant's  ^v-ing^  go  *  whirr/ 
And  then  we  saw  a  squirrel  leap 
From  an  old  oak-tree  to  a  fir. 

We  came  back  by  the  village  fields, — 
A  pleasant  walk  it  was  across  them ; 
For  all  behind  the  houses  lay 
The    orchards,    red    and    white  with 
blossom. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  all  I  saw, 
I'm  sure  that  it  would  take  me  hours ; 
For  the  whole  landscape  was  alive 
With  bees,  and  birds,  and  buds,  and 
flowers. 

Thoxas  MnxEB. 


€f)e  l^pligious  ©rtiers  of  tijc  IBlititilc  sagca- 

r.Y    DENnAM    HOWE    NOEMAN,    \7CAR    OF    MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSTTORTH. 

llie  MilUarj/  Orders, — Knights  'femplarSy  or  Red-Cross  Knights, 

*  The  lonjrer  life  I  wote  the  greater  sin ; 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 
All  those  great  l)attles,  which  thou  boasts  to  vdn 
Through  strife,  and  bloodshed,  and  avengenient, 
Now  praised,  hereafter  dear  thou  slialt  repent : 
For  life  must  life,  and  blootl  must  blood  repay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  fi»n>spent  ? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 
The  fanlier  he  doth  go,  the  fui'ther  he  doth  stray.* 

Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene. 

URING  the  upgrowth  of  this  community  numerous  recniits 
were  found  for  its  roll  from  England  ;  and  many  a  fair 
estate  in  our  country  was  conveyed  for  its  use.  The  first 
lodginf^ -ground  of  the  Order  in  London,  and  their  sub- 
sequent migration,  is  thus  described  by  Dugdale,  in  his 
History  of  Wanvichskire: — 

*The  first  sctling  of  this  Order  in  CSnjTanH  was  in  that  street  called 
H^olbornc,  in  the  suburbs  of  JLonQon;  but  there  they  rested  not  long;  for  in 
K.  II.  2.  time,  that  House  which  still  retaineth  the  name  of  the  tS^rmplf,  in 
jrflrct«0trcet,  was  erected  by  them,  and  the  Church  (built  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Temple  at  3ItTU0alcm)  dedicated  to  God  and  our  blessed  Ladie,  by 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  J[eru0aIem,in  the  year  1185.' 

Stow's  Survey  of  London^  p.  438. 

One  of  the  most  munificent  of  the  English  friends  of  these  Eed- 
Cross  Knights  was  one  Roffcr  de  Mowbray,  who  bestowed  upon  them 
considerable  estates  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire.  On  one 
of  these  properties — that  at  Balshall,  in  the  last-named  cotmty — 
this  devout  and  pious  man  built  *  a  Church  fit  for  their  service  of 
God,  and  a  House  for  habitation  ;*  and  to  this  place  the  members 
sent  *part  of  their  Fraternity,  and  made  it  a  Preceptory,  or  Cell.' 
Lonefactions  and  privileges  came  in  from  various  quarters.  *  Bulls  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  provided  an  exemption  from 
tithes  on  all  their  estates.'  *  A  Charter  of  Henry  III.  gave  them 
divers  liberties    and   extraordinary  immunities.'      Indeed,  about  this 
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period,  a.d.  1190,  their  funds  mnst  have  been  great,  as  they  were 
able  to  pay  down  at  once  35,000  silver  marks,  the  price  which  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  liad  been  fixed  at  to  thera  by  King  Richard  I. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross 
on  the  breast  was  the  dress  assigned  to  these  Templars  by  the  Pope 
of  Rome ;  now,  from  Dugdale*s  inquiries  on  this  subject,  these  further 
particulars  appear, — *  On  their  Heads  they  wore  linnen  Coifes  (like  to 
the  Serjeants-at-Law),  and  Red  Caps  close  .  over  thera ;  on  their 
Bodies  shirts  of  Maile,  and  Swords  girded  nnto  them  with  a  broad 
belt;  and  that  they  used  to  wear  their  Beards  of  a  great  length 
(whereas  most  other  Religious  Orders  doe  shave).'  As  to  their  claim 
to  be  called  a  Religious  Order,  there  may  be  a  doubt  on  some  minds, 
when  it  is  said  that,  a.d.  1173,  one  of  the  Order  slew  an  ambassador 
sent  by  the  Saltan  of  Iconium  to  Almeric,  king  of 'Jerusalem ;  that, 
A.D.  1229,  the  Templars  treasonably  hinted  lo  the  Mahometan  leader 
that  he  might  seize  the  Christian  EmpeTbr  Frederick  as  he  was 
bathing  in  the  Jordan;  that,  a.d.  1249,  when  St.  Lonis  of  France 
was  at  Cyprus  on  his  voyage  to  Palestixiey  the  Templars  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  France.* 

In  the  troublous  times  that  came  to  the  Christian  kingdom,  these 
Vnights  rendered  occasionally  effective  aid  to  the  struggling  princes 
r«dicn  the  enterprises  undertaken  chanced  to  fall  in  with  their  views : 
notably  at  the  cventfnl  battle  of  Tiberias,  a.d.  1187,  when  the 
Master  of  the  Order  (Gerard),  a(t^  offering  a  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance, was  taken  captive  by  the  Moslem  troops.  Here  was  a  moment 
of  real  peril  for  the  honour  of  the  Order,  for  the  only  terms  offered 
to  the  knights  were  death  or  conrersion  to  IslamisiA.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  flinching  in  the  face  of  this  danger,  for  rather  than 
deny  their  faith,  or  play  false  with  their  vows,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these  Red-Cross  Knights  were  dontent  to  yield 
up  their  lives. 

The  spirit  of  discord  and  envy  was  not,  however,  quenched  even  in 
the  face  of  the  terrible  evils  that  beset  Christians  in  Palestine  at  this 
era,  and  so  violent  was  the  rage  between  the  Templars  and  Hospi- 
tallers, that  nothing  less  than  the  direct  interference  of  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  could  abate  the  strife.  Through  his  exertions  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  effected,  and  for  a  few  years  at  least  a  more  amicable 
feeling  prevailed.  Bnt  bitter,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  animosity, 
and  open  in  its  manifestation,  when  it  could  be  alleged  against  them, 
as  it  was  by  Earl  Robert  of  Artois, '  That  the  Holy  Land  had  long 
since  been  won,  but  for  the  co}lnsion  of  tlie  false  Templars  and  Hospi- 
tallers with  the  infidels.'    a.d.  1250. 

More  creditable  matters  are,  however,  to  be  set  over  against  these 
disparaging  facts.  The  Templars  had  many  redeeming  traits  of  cha- 
racter. AVhen  Conrad,  who  had  reigned  but  a  brief  time,  and  died 
leaving  a  daughter,  lole,  they  took  charge  of  the  fatherless  girl,  and 
bestowed  on  her  every  Idndness,  causing  her  to  be  instructed  carefully 

* 'Louis/  writes  Fuller,  'though  the  mildest  and  most  patient  of  princes, 
TPt  not  a  drone  whioh  wanted  the  sting  of  anger,  commanded  the  Master  of  the 
Templars,  upon  the  price  of  his  head,  tlicnceforward  to  receive  uo  embassage, 
nor  keep  any  intelligence  with  their  enemy,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  invade 
Egypt' 
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accnrding  to  her  high  rank  of  life,  and  maintaining  her  in  each  state 
r.s  became  her  dignity.  Or,  again,  when  owr  King  Edward,  a-d,  1272, 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  through  a  wound  receiTed  from  a  poisoned 
dagger,  it  is  said  that,  partly  owing  to  '  on  antidote  supplied  bj  the 
Master  of  the  Templars,  he  was  able  to  show  himself  on  horseback, 
whole  and  well,  within  fifteen  days  after.'  These  more  ChrJBtian-lilES 
traits  in  their  character  did  not  go  unnoticed,  for,  in  spite  of  all  their 
treachery  and  ill-usage  towardB  him,  on  his  death  the  Empertw 
Frederick  left  to  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 


In  the  declimng  days  of  the  Christian  cause  in  the  Holy  Land, 
when  they  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  relentless  foe,  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  fought  right  gallantly.  At  the  siege  of 
^aphoury,  a.d.  12G3,  they  diowed  such  an  intrepid  front,  that  for 
fiomo  time  the  llaliometaa  invaders  were  unable  to  effect  its  capture. 
'Whilst  at  the  final  struggle  at  Acre,  a.d.  1291,  the  Grand  Uaster  of 
the  Order,  Peter  Belius,  and  his  comiuinions-in-arm,  did  all  that 
bravery  could  dare  in  the  defence  v(  this  last  stronghold  of  Christian 
])awer.  Peter  Belins  was  slain  in  a  sally,  and  such  knights  as  outlived 
this  hard  contest  were  fur  their  courage  permitted  to  leave  unharmed. 

The  existence,  however,  of  the  Urdur  was  drawing  rapidly  to  an 
end, — 

'  Tlie  guGafiil  great  enchnnter  parts 
The  RedcroBs  Knight  from  Truth : 
Into  whrnae  ulesil  fair  Fulneliood  Steps, 
And  wurks  liim  woeful  rulh.' 

The  members  of  the  Order  hod  not  returned  to  their  nomerons 

Prcceptories  in  Europe  long,  before  they  began  to  nnderstand  that  they 

had  powerful  enemies.     I'Vance  owed  them  a  grndge  for  thdr  treat- 

ment  of  i<t.  Louis,  and  Philip,  snmamed  the  Fair,  then  king,  was  not 
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slow  in  bis  rerenge  for  that  wrong.  In  the  year  j.d.  1310,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  every  Templar  then  iu  France  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Soine  were  bronglit  to  trial,  and  condemned  npon  the 
CTidence  of  one  of  the  Order  who  had  been  ejected,  and  for  crimes 


which  cert«nly  seem  to  have  been  too  gross  for  Christian  men  lo 
commit.  No  less  than  sixty-eight  wt^ro  bnmt  to  dcatli  at  one  time 
in  Paris.  ^ 

At  a  Conncil  held  at  Vienno  in  Datiphiny,  which  commenced  its 
(sittings  on  the  1st  October,  ad.  1311,  at  the  inKtanco  of  Popo 
Clement  V.,  orders  were  given  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Order, 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  their  lands  and  goods.  The  Grand  Master, 
James  dc  Molai,  was  roasted  to  death  before  a  slow  fire  in  Fans 
(March  a.d.  1S14)  with  his  dying  breath  protesting  \i\%  \'Kn.<:i<:Kiu3b. 
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*  Great/  said  lie,  *  as  are  the  torments  wkicli  are  prepared  for  me,  I 
will  endure  tlieni  rather  than  purchase  a  few  years'  life  by  persisting  in 
faliiiehood.' 

How  the  Red-Cross  Knights  were  treated  in  England  may  b^  seen 
by  some  entries,  pp.  110-114,  in  the  Liher  Albus.  Soon,  however, 
they  were  suppressed,  and  their  lands  for  the  most  part  transferred  for 
tlic  use  of  their  rivals,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  fortunes  of  the  knights  were  rather  more 
hnppy,  for  though  the  members  had  to  assume  a  fresh  title,  their  pro- 
])erty  was  conveyed  to  the  new  fraternity;  whilst  in  Germany  they 
were  left  to  languish  on  without  the  Papal  favour,  and  in  the  end  to 
become  extinct. 


BY  SAMUEL  B  JAMES,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  NORTHMAllSTOK,  BUCKS. 

*  ^5  Poo7'  as  a  Church  Mouse, ^ 

I  HAT  there  are  mice  in  churches,  especially  in  some  chnrclies, 
and  still  more  esi>ecially  about  some  country  churches, 
who  can  reasonably  doubt  ?  It  was  a  chnrch-freqnenting 
mouse,  doubtless,  that  Romish  Inquisitors  had  in  mind 
when  asking  poor  Ann  Askew  that  Jesuitical  question 
al)out  the  consecrated  bread.  Her  memorable  reply,  *  Alack,  poor 
monso  !'  has  travelled  down  the  centuries,  and  given  more  importance 
to  the  proverb,  which  perhaps  was  then  in  existence,  and  perhaps  then 
eiigfgested  to  the  Inquisitors  their  foolish  and  irreverent  question. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  a  mouse  in  a  church,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  its  poorness  from  personal  observation  ;  but  reason  asks 
how  a  church  mouse  can  be  otherwise  than  poor.  The  candles  that 
used,  in  some  churches,  to  enable  the  ecclesiastical  mice  to  *  eke  out  a 
miserable  subsistence  *  in  former  times,  give  place  in  these  days  to  such 
1  Kings  as  gas,  composite,  paraffine,  and  ozokerit;  and  few  church  mice 
would  find  these  condiments  i)leasant  or  wholesome,  even  for  mouse 
digestion.  If  the  proverb  was  tnic  in  the  days  of  carelessness  and 
tallow,  it  is  truer  still  in  these  days  of  carefulness  and  colza. 

There  is  still,  it  may  be  said,  here  and  there  a  bit  of  leather  and 
yellow  paper  on  the  old  Prayer-books,  and  many  a  mouse  has  doubtless 
nibbled  away,  in  his  little  day  and  generation,  at  *our  sovereign 
Lord  King  George.*  But,  besides  the  general  objectionableness  of 
such  a  j)roceeding,  leather  covers  and  old  yellow  leaves  cannot  be 
called  luxuries  or  high  dainties.  Church  mice  arc  certainly  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

*  Then  why  do  they  not  cease  to  be  church  mice  ?  "N^Hiy  not  leave 
the  church  for  the  fields  and  farms  ?' 

Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  and  preferences.  This 
very  remark  brings  about  the  more  important  moral  and  ecclesiastical 
aspects  of  the  proverb.  Mice  have  no  feeling  of  attachment  eccle- 
siastical, but  they  may  have  of  attachment  local,  and  by  a  stretch  of 
imaginati(m  and  legitimate  fancy  of  the  higher  kind  of  attachment  also. 

There  was  a  royal  psalmist,  called  by  the  early  reformers  *  psalmo- 
graph/  or  '■  psalmwriter,'  who  envied  the  sparrow  that  found  a  house 
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of  luilgincnt,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  of  peace  wbcroiu  to  lay  her 
youiiii:,  about  the  Lord's  House  and  Altar.  If  that  is  the  true 
ineaninp:  of  Ps.  lxxx.iv.  o,  then  there  were  churcli  spnrrows  and 
church  swallows  in  David's  time,  as  there  are  church  mice  in  this 
])roiJei'it  time.  And,  surely,  it  is  not  an  undevout  liight  of  fancy  to 
imagine  an  ecclesiastical  attachment  that  may  not  exist. 

When  we  see  a  hen,  after  drinking  its  drop  of  water,  lift  its  cyc^; 
ui»war(l  towards  the  sky,  we  call  it  gratitude  and  thanlvbgiviuL;. 
although  we  have  no  warrant  for  so  doing  beyond  the  wish  to  learn 
a  lesson  and  see  a  moral.  And  so  let  it  be  of  the  chnrch  mouse, 
that  remains  true  to  the  church  in  spite  of  the  world's  grauaiies  and 
barns,  and  other  such  attractions  in  other  directions. 

Then  the  proverb  gets  bigger  and  bigger  in  meaning  the  more  and 
more  we  think  about  it.  I  sehhmi  see  it  without  thinking  about  the  clergy 
of  the  Church,  who  are  so  falsely  said  to  be  a  set  of  men  that  grow  fat 
upon  the  Church's  wealth.  Just  because  there  is  one  clergyman  tliat 
enriches  himself  out  of  Church  income,  for  one  hundred  others  that 
impoverish  themselves  in  doing  the  Churches  holy  ministerial  work 
among  the  multitudes,  disingenuous  men  point  to  the  one  man  as 
a  specimen  of  the  hundred  others.  When  the  clergy  are  rich,  it 
is  generally  their  own  riches  and  not  the  Churches  riches  that  they  so 
usefully  spend. 

But  who  docs  not  know  of  many  a  clerical '  mouse/  that  only  gets, 
so  to  say,  the  candle-ends  and  bits  of  leather,  and  other  such 
insufficient  livelihood,  in  insufficient  quantity  as  well  as  poor  quality. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  '  poor  as  a  church  mouse '  has  really  had  this  other 
direct  meaning,  and  still  most  lawfully  retains  it.  I  mean  to  say  that 
tliis  is  not  a  mere  literary  application  of  the  proverb,  but  that  m?n 
have  designedly  used  it  to  express  the  truth  that  clergy,  as  well  as 
many  lay  officers  of- the  Church,  are  often  poor. 

*  It  conveys,'  says  here  and  there  a  reader,  *•  reproof  and  instructioa 
as  well  as  truth.* 

Yes,  it  undoubtedly  does.  There  is  no  virtue  in  being  poor,  much 
loss  is  lliGro  any  necessary  religion  in  so  being.  But  if  there  wore 
any  Cardinal  Wolseys  in  these  days,  our  proverb  would  not  be  with 
them  a  favourite  proverb.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  a  conscience,  however 
soundly  for  a  time  it  may  have  slumbered  and  slept,  and  this  proverb 
would  make  such  men,  men  with  a  conscience  crusted  over  with 
worldlincss,  but  not  wholly  ossified  and  hardened,  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  this  proverb  which  says  so  little  and  hints  so  much. 

*  I*oor  as  a  church  mouse  !  Why,  I  am  a  church  mouse,  and  yet  how 
far  from  poor  am  I?  Dukes  and  Earls  are  no  richer,  and,  perhaps, 
<ind  help  mo!  no  prouder  than  I  am.  Poor  as  a  church  mouse! 
Ti.ero  goes  Mich  a  church  mouse,  with  calm  and  holy  mien,  and  worn 
but  not  unhnppy  features.  And  what  is  His  refrain,  "  For  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  That  was  of  children,  and  not  of  church 
mice.  But  yet — well,  well,  I  cannot  tliink  about  it  any  more.  I 
must  put  away  tliis  book  of  proverbs.  Proverbs  are  false  and  foolish 
things,  I  think.* 

^Vh,  Lord  Cardinal,  Lord  Cardinal,  that  was  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  the  pale  monk  whose  face  rebuked  and  warned  your  Lord 
Canlinal^hip  was  sent  to  help  the  voice  of  conscience  in  its  utterances. 

\^ 
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And  thus  renders  will  feel  corof'irUble  in  the  thought  that  this  is- 
onlj  a  class  proverb  at  its  very  best  Bnt  '  Church*  nwasM  moi» 
than  clergy,  aad  the  proverb  has  te&chings,  aye,  and  consolatioiu,  toOr 
for  all  that  name  in  reverent  sineerity  the  name  of  Cfanat,  'Who  for 
onr  sakcs  became  poor.'  Tho  state  of  poverty  is  ennobled  >od  nuiie 
tmly  ecclesiastical  by  the  participation  of  Christ  Jesns  Himaelf.' 
Ue  was  poorest  of  the  poor,  most  needy  of  the  needy.    The  Hewl 


of  the  Clinrch,  and  the  Chnreh  itself,  was  cradled  in  poverty.  Not 
many  noble,  not  many  mighty,  were  enrolled  among  the  earliest, 
converts.  They  were  poor,  small,  of  no  reputation,  hnngry,  athiist,  and 
Imnted  for  life. 

Yes,  the  early  Christiana  were  in  many  senses  '  Chnreh  mice, — m 
their  want  and  pennry,  their  dangers  and  persecntions,  their  never* 
thelcss  invariable  refusal  to  leave  tbo  Church  for  worldly  comfort  and 
security.  Tliey  were  of  no  account  in  the  world.  How  remarkable 
a  love  for  His  people,  in  the  midst  of,  and  jiartly,  it  would  seem,  on 
account  of,  their  poverty  and  smallness,  is  manifested  in  their  Maater*! 
words  !  He  speaks  of  doing  good  to  Him,  not  in  being  good  to  the 
richest,  or  lugest,  or  cleverost,  or  most  important  of  '  His,'  but  the 
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least,     *•  Inasmuch  as  ye  Lave  done  it  unto  one  of  tlie  least  of  these 
Mj  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Mb.* 

There  is,  indeed,  no  wrong  and  no  robbery  in  the  fact  of  a  man 
being  rich,  as  there  is  no  necessary  Churchmanship  in  a  man's  being 
poor.  Church  mice  are  not  the  only  things  that  belong  to  churches. 
Bat  yet '  Poor  as  a  church  mouse'  is  a  proverb  that  ennobles  poverty 
by  linking  it  with  the  Church,  and  that  also  preaches  up  such  graces, 
and  virtues,  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as  contentment,  humility,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  hope,  and  many  other  like  these.  It  also  teaches, 
that  through  poverty  and  much  tribulation  many  a  Christian's  path 
must  lead.  And  it  ought  to  check  all  restless  and  fiery  ambition  for 
earthly  honour.  The  world's  gauds,  honours,  luxuries,  are  not  to  be 
linked  with  Churchmanship  of  the  higher  kind  and  degree.  The 
knighthood  of  Christianity  is  a  knighthood,  as  well  as  a  priesthood  and 
kingship,  of  other  than  earthly  distinction. 


jE>|Qrt  imVSWi. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  THE  REV.  I.  R.  VERNON,  M.A.;  STREATHAM,  SURREY 

Philip,  iii.  20. — Oiar  conversation  is  in  Heaven, 

fOW  the  great  Forty  days  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jesus  with 
•His  Church  on  earth,  the  Forty  days  between  Easter  Day  and 
Ascension  Day,  are  past,  and  Jesus  has  ascended  into  Heaven. 
He  has  ascended  unto  His  Father  and  our  Father,  and  unto 
His  Gkxi  and  our  Gk>d.  We  must  go  our  lonely  way  now 
(so  it  may  seem,  for  a  moment,  of  sad  thought,  as  we  stedfastly  gaze 
after  Him  into  the  skies);  our  lonely  way  into  the  blank  and  deadly 
wilderness  of  the  world  again,  bereft  of  Jesus;  knowing,  surely  and 
sorrowfully,  that  the  Lord  has  taken  away  our.  Master  from  our  head 
to-day.  We  shall  never  feel  that  rush  to  the  heart  of  warm  joy  and 
exquisite  peace,  looking  up  and  suddenly  meeting  those  eyes  lit  up 
with  divine  human  love,  instinctively  bowing  the  head  that  His  blessed 
hands  may  rest  thereon;  thirstingly  desiring  and  accepting  His  gracious 
and  tender  words,  '  Peace  be  unto  you.'  He  is  gone ;  we  must  go  forth 
alone ;  it  has  come  to  us,  that  blank  time  which  He  foretold :  '  Little 
children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  Ye  shall  seek  me  ;  and  as  I 
said  unto  the  Jews,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come;  so  now  I  say  to  you.' 
Jesus  is  gone,  and  must  we  not,  therefore,  be  sorrowful  and  sad  ? 

Indeed  the  Apostles,  when  the  Master  foretold  to  them  this  thing 
that  must  be,  were  sorely  troubled  and  cast  down.  But  now  we  find 
that  when  the  Lord  really  was  received  out  of  their  sight,  they  then 
'  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in  the 
Temple  praising  and  blessing  God.'  And  the  Church  does  not  present 
this  Ascension  Day  to  our  thoughts  as  a  sad  day,  a  day  of  fasting  and 
lamenting,  but  as  a  great  and  joyful  feast;  a  good  day;  a  day  of  glad- 
ness, of  praising  and  blessing  God  in  His  Temple.  And  you  remem- 
ber that  Jesus  Himself  said,  when  He  was  visibly  with  us, '  If  ye  loved 
Me  ye  womld  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father.'     And 


•-   •    .-.1.    :,-  *   i;-    L.  ■••     ■• .    ■    (...•-■T  •      «.i.    .;Al..cr  I->     : -^     ivT.u-  .^j. 

.;/■::..  i'  :  :.-.  iiis  :-::i  e  >:i. ;;li  vct  roKHAin  wirh  tliem.  cr-j 
r.rr*  ;:.-T  ;o-:l .  r.-^r  1  i.^-^r  Lear  the  loved  r.-iv-e  c^iiliiigr  ic  dovn  3r-:-: 
•...":::;.  i-'T  fia'.thrr.  He  was  cr-iiic^  totLe  FAiucr.  to  z^eeeiTe  from  Uim 
/:-  :^ori  of  ^r:::*.  ail  i  r^cr  in  Hoavt-n  and  :ii  earib.  For  anoUier.  E 
''\'.  i:^-i:.:r  t  *  j  rafale  a  place  I'.r  them,  ar.d  He  would  come  apa 
^..1  r*z  x-.v^  li.em  to  H;!E5»rli'.  that  where  He  is  they  mav  be  also.  Fa 
:..  .i;*-:r.  it  v,a.-,  ♦■xr^e'iieiit  for  the  in  that  He  should  go  awaj:  for  if  H< 
'•'Til  iiot  a^av  tiie  C-«nifort*_'r  woi:M  not  come  nnio  them,  bat  if  Bt 

m 

••!'.rv-d  II:  wot:  id  send  Him  unto  them.  ^  There  coald  hare  been  a: 
'.Vh::-rJuiiIiT  wiih/iit  this  A&consion  Dav.)  And  if  erezi  all  lij 
"•■*::;i'W  Lr.t  eb'juirii  to  those  who  vet  pressed  near  Him  vich  su 
;.'.«rts  TiTid  hnni'onr.:'  eros.  He  assurtrs  them  that  He  will  not  reaUr 
.i'U,7*:  th'  ri! :  *  1  will  mit  leave  you  oqhan& :  I  will  yet  oome  u 
v'. :.'  S;.irit'ja:!v.  hj  the  eye  of  faith,  His  presence  shoold  be  ^^ 
c*:iv<:d  by  thi.*ra  :  *  'Jlie  Wi,rld  seeth  me  no  more,  bat  ye  see  at' 
.S&cram»:n tally,  thou^'h  not  corporeally,  we  might  yet  handle  and  ta- 
l-racc  Him.  Vca,  spiritually.  His  Church  should  even  receive  Himfi 
Its  ever->u.Ktainini;  fu>I,  and  believer?  might  dwell  m  Christ  and  CLriS 
i:i  thc-m ;  tli'-y  mi^'ht  he  one  with  Christ  and  Chri:>t  with  them.  Thoii^r. 
wff  .saw  Him  not  He  Wuuld  never  be  far  away.  His  presence  sh-.ii 
abide  ever,  *  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  with  His  ChnrA; 
iiiid  Hpetially  and  jitcnliarly  at  their  solemn  gatheringrs^  whore  twvC»* 
tlinf«  Were  met  togell.-.r  in  His  name,  there  shoold  He  bo  in  a 
iiiidat  of  them. 

Are  you  not  content,  therefore,  my  brethren?  Yes,  joamc5:li 
criTitciit  and  thankful  wiih  this  abundant  consolation.  Are  ron  vn 
jati-licil  /  Nay,  we  are  not,  cannot  be  satislied.  Not  satisAed'so  li:^ 
an  \vl-  arc  in  a  state  which  rc<]uii*cs  consolation.  Not  satistie\I  whL  & 
si;.:ht,  the  ^Tasp  of  Faith.  Not  satislied  with  the  reflections  onaniin-x 
li(*wevcr  triu',  however  well  detincd.  Not  satislied  until  we  see  Htth  u 
Jle  is  ;  see  iiini  face  to  face  ;  and  know  Him  even  as  aUo  we  axe 
Xdt  Kuti.^licd  while,  being  present  in  this  still  mortal  bodr,  weare 
from  the  L/jrd.  *  Ncar«;r  to  Thee,  my  God,  nearer  to  Thee  ! '  Tis 
is,  this  mu>t  be,  th(j  cry  through  life,  in  death,  of  that  hea^t  which  Ltf 
once  t{i.«>lo<l  the  inlinitc  jireciousness  of  the  Lord. 

And  for  full  satisfaction  wc  must  wait.  We  shall  be  nearer  lo is 
when  thr  Angel  of  Dciitli  takes  our  spirit  into  the  actual  presence ui 
*lvs\iH  in  I'iiradise;  wlion,  Wing  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  DKaCS 
with  the  Lonl.  We  shall  attain  it  when  at  last  the  Lord  Je<^  i^ 
Saviour  of  the  whole  man,  comes  down  from  Heaven  and  cbaD?«^  iLt 
Iiody  of  our  humiliation  so  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  Codv  ■•'  iiis 
■lory,  *ac(M)rilin.Lr  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to  saLca 
:ill  thing^<  tn  Ilimscir.'  *  Then  the  soul  shall  leave  the  rest  anl  hl^- '' 
i:«'S  of  rarii'lise,  and  the  ulmlc  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  shall €iid 
Mluntln^  p.rr.'ctions  and  glury  of  Heaven,'  *  and  so  shall  we  ever  a 
v.itli  thi'  I. •.111.' 

Wfll  may  wo  comfort  one  anoiln'r  with  these  woids  En-  *■ 
turning  from  that  bright  and  dazzling  prospect  to  this  lower  wai 
again,  there  sirni  a  blank,  a  ;;lo(.ni  fallen  ui)ou  our  life  of  ccmiiiniifl 
t'xile,  and,  elesus  having  a^cendeil  from  it,  the  sunbeams  thai  e^«i 
the  path  through  the  wilderness  seem  blotted  out  and  srone  i^^^S 
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that  there  is  something  wanting  to  ns,  a  void  that  can  bo  filled  with  no 
earthly  solace,  what  then  can  we  do,  and  how  can  our  yearnings  be 
supplied  ? 

I  will  tell  you ;  nay,  St.  Paul  shall  tell  you.  Let  us  leave  this 
world,  this  vain  and  short-lived  world,  which  is  not,  which  cannot 
be,  our  home,  and  let  us  even  soar  at  once  and  follow  our  Master  into 
our  Father's  house,  which  is  our  Home  indeed.  *  Like  as  wo  do 
believe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  ascended  into  the  Heavens,  so  let 
us  in  heart  and  mind  thither  ascend,  and  with  Him  continually  dwell.  Who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God, 
world  without  end.*  Li  heart  and  mind  now,  this  surely  is  something, 
but  altogether  hereafter,  *our  conversation  is  in  Heaven;'  thus  St. 
Paul  echoes  or  suggests  our  train  of  thought.  Wo  have  here  no  abid- 
ing city ;  we  are  citizens  of  another  state.  Here  we  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  exiles  and  foreigners.  Our  Fatherland,  *  our  state,  the  spiritual 
constitution  to  which  we  belong,'  is  far  from  here,  is  in  Heaven.  The 
life,  the  thoughts,  the  acts  of  this  world,  of  those  who  mind  but  earthly 
things,  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  us ;  we  do  but  pass  through  this 
country,  partaking  of  its  food,  conforming  to  its  laws,  where  they  clash 
not  with  those  higher  laws  which  indeed  bind  us.  To  live,  to  think,  to 
act  like  citizens  (as  we  are)  of  that  far  land,  that  better  country^  this  must 
be  our  aim,  this  the  rule  of  our  sojourn  here.  So  our  desires  soar  be- 
yond the  desert  which  lies  about  us ;  however  here  and  there  clothed  with 
its  green  spots,  its  palm-trees,  and  its  wells  ;  they  seek  a  country,  even  a 
heavenly,  which  looking  forward  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  pass  by  every 
allurement,  every  mirage  here,  and  to  press  on,  on,  towards  the  mark. 
Our  conversation,  our  country  and  citizenship,  and  general  habit  of 
thought  and  purpose  of  life,  these  are  in  Heaven,  where  our  Saviour  is. 
At  our  Baptism  we  were  taken  from  this  lower  life ;  we  were  made  citi- 
zens of  that  heavenly  land.  What  tell  you  us  that  many,  once  made 
citizens,  are  aliens,  are  outlaws  ? — We  know  it ;  sadly,  heartbrokenly, 
we  know  it.  We  know  that  even  thus  might  it  be  with  us,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  possibility  urges  ns  the  more  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer ;  and  so  long  as  we  cling  thus  to  God,  He  will  not  let  us  fall 
away.  *  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments.'  The  earnest  endeavour 
after  this  is  the  proof  of  our  continuing  citizenship ;  we  are  citizens  of 
Heaven  so  long  as  we  obey  the  laws  of  our  municipality.  And  *  our 
law  is  the  royal  law,  which  has  two  great  chapters  * — '  Love  to  God, 
and  love  to  man.*  So  hereafter  for  our  whole  being,  and  already  for 
our  heart  and  mind,  Heaven  is  our  home.  We  have  no  abiding  City 
here ;  our  conversation,  our  citizenship,  is  in  Heaven. 

And  why  ? — Jesus  is  there.  Jesus  is  there !  That  is  why.  Whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  my  brother,  you  really  have  no  rest,  no  chance,  no 
possibility  of  rest,  but  in  Jesus.  Till  you  find  that  ark  you  are  like  the 
dove  beating  with  weary  wings  above  a  trackless  waste  of  waters — no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  your  foot.  *  You  may  refuse  to  come,  and  so  fall  into 
the  flood  and  perish ;  but  rest  you  will  never  obtain  unless  and  until  you 
come.  Destruction,  death,  you  may  attain ;  but  rest,  nowhere  but  in  Him. 
Therefore,  directly  you  have  found  this  out  you  are  at  once  an  alien 
from  earth.  Your  Fatherland,  the  State  of  your  adoption,  is  thence- 
forth Heaven.  Citizens  you  have  once  been  made  of  that  far  country. 
Have  you  realised  this  ?     Are  you  claiming  your  citizenship,  or  are 
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yon  throwing  np  the  birthright  of  your  Baptism?  Are  yon  joining  yonr* 
selves  to  tho  citizens  of  this  perishing  world  ?  Do  yon  hardly  knc|ir 
how  certainly  to  answer  ?  Do  yon  anxiously  ask  for  some  test  by  which 
yon  may  discover  how  the  case  stands  with  yonr  sonl  ?  Yonr  lifoy  my 
brother  :  your  life ;  that  is  the  test.  '  Our  conyersation  is  in  Heayen.* 
Can  you  truly  say  that  ?  I  have  shown  yon  that  this  does  not  mean 
just  merely  yonr  talk,  that  is  comparatively  easy — ^it  means  yonr  life. 

Are  you  living  here  on  earth, — at  least  sadly  trying,  agonising, 
to  live  like  citizens  of  Heaven  ?  Now,  yon  at  the  plough,  and  you  in  the 
kitchen,  and  you  in  the  nursery,  and  you  with  yonr  farm,  and  yon  with 
your  merchandise,  and  you  with  yonr  home  delights,  and  yon  with  yonr 
higher  employments  and  aspirations,  here  yon  have  tlie  test, '  Oar  oon- 
versation  is  in  Heaven/  Can  yon  truly,  in  some  humble  measnre,  aaj 
that  ?  Are  you  making  this  world  your  home,  or  the  place  of  yojor 
sojourning  merely  ?  Are  you  citizens  of  earth,  or  merely  pasaengen 
through  it,  citizens  of  Heaven,  and  journeying  with  set  minds  thither  t 
That  which  you  do,  and  that  from  which  you  forbear  :  is  the  law  of  that 
far  country,  the  measure  of  your  conduct  here  ?  Nor  only  of  yonr  con- 
duct but  of  your  desirings,  your  thoughts,  your  aspirations  ?  Are  yoa 
— 0  think,  dear  friends,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  yon — are  yoo 
strangers  in  the  world  and  citizens  of  Heaven  ?  0  the  security  if  yoo 
are  1  0  the  ruin  if  you  are  not  I  The  fashion  of  this  world  paeaeth 
away,  and  if  you  be  a  citizen  here  you  must  be  for  ever  an  exile  here- 
after :  but  if  you  are  now  an  exile,  an  exile  in  this  world,  a  citizen  of 
Heaven,  already  in  heart  and  mind  ascending  thither,  already  haTing 
there  your  continual  abode,  then  that  which  is  even  now  the  home  ^ 
your  desire  shall  be  for  ever  the  home  of  yonr  possession. 

They  who  mind  earthly  things,  oh,  inevitably  they  mnst  be  erer- 
lastingly  homeless  (how  sad  a  word!)  when  this  earth  has  passed  away. 
But '  our  conversation  is  in  Heaven ;'  let  us  but  truly  say  that^  let  onr 
hearts  dwell  there,  and  our  life  prove  this,  and  then,  where  onr  longinga 
used  to  soar  ourselves  shall  be  received  and  eternally  abide.  Thence,  aleo, 
we  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  shall  come  again, 
and  shall  redeem  our  whole  being.  Let  us  continually  dwell  with  Him 
and  joyfully  expect  Him.  For  sorrow  or  for  joy,  we  shall  certainly, 
every  one  of  us,  see  Him  when  He  returns.  *  Therefore,  my  brethren, 
dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  dearly  beloved.' 
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E^t  mother's  iPirst  (Brirt. 


CHE  sits  boside  the  cradle, 

*^  And  Ikt  o.v(^s  are  streaming  fast. 

For  she  si'os  tlie  Present  only, 

While  she  thinks  of  all  the  Past: 
Of  the  days  so  full  of  gladness, 

When  her  fir«t -horn's  answerinj,'  kiss 
Thiilled  her  soul  with  sucli  a  rax>ture 

That  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 
O  those  happy,  happy  moments  ! 

They  but  deepen  her  despair. 
For  she  bends  above  the  cradle. 

And  the  baby  is  not  there. 

There  are  words  of  comfort  spoken. 
And  the  leaden  clouds  of  grief 

Wear  the  smiling  bow  of  promise, 
And  she  feels  a  sad  relief; 

But  her  wavering  thoughts  will  wander 
Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 


Of  the  dark  and  silent  chamber, 
And  of  all  that  might  have  been ! 

For  a  little  vacant  garment. 
Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair. 

Tells  her  heart  in  tones  of  angtush 
That  her  baby  is  not  there  I 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

But  her  tears  no  longer  fiovr. 
For  she  sees  a  blessed  vision. 

And  forgets  all  earthly  woe : 
Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her. 

And  the  Voice  that  hnshed  the 
Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whisper, 

*  Suffer  them  to  come  to  Me.' 
And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 

On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer, 
Heaven's  crystal  gates  open  inward. 

And  she  sees  her  baby  there. 


^re  t^t  ®))Ulrren  at  ?^ome  ? 


"Tt  ACH  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 
•*^    Fades  in  the  western  sky, 
And  tlie  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing. 

Go  tripping  lightly  by, 
I  f^teal  awuy  from  my  husband. 

Asleep  in  his  easy  chair, 
And  watch  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead, 

That  once  was  full  of  life, 
1  tinging  with  gir.ish  laughter, 

Echoing  bo}*iRh  strife. 
We  two  are  waiting  together; 

And  oft,  as  tlie  shadows  come. 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  rae, 

*  It  is  night!  are  the  children  at  home?' 

'  Yes,  love ! '  I  answer  him  gently. 

*  They're  all  home  long  ago :' — 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  sofc  and  low, 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumhcr 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

Home  in  a  Better  Land. 


Sometimes  in  the  dusk  of  evening 

I  only  shut  my  eyes. 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies : 
The  babes,  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast. 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  Blest. 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  brows ; 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  Freedom, — 

The  red  swonl  scaled  their  vows! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest. 

Twin-brothers,  bold  and  brave, 
They  fell :  and  the  flag  they  died  for. 

Thank  God !  floats  o'er  their  grave. 

And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in  the  west, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 
Aly  husband  calls  from  his  comer, 

*  Say,  love  I  have  the  children  come?' 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

*  Yes,  dear  I  they  are  all  at  Home.' 


BY  SAMUEL  B.  JAMES,  JI.A.  VICAR  OF  NORTHMARSTON,  BUCKS. 

*  Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure,' 

IRTH,  marriage,  death,  burial !  All  tbese  and  other  such 
solemnities  are  of  the  Church,  churchy:  of  the  Ecclesia, 
ecclesiasticol.  The  font,  the  altar,  the  grave!  How  swiftly 
they  follow  one  another,  like  clouds  in  eager  chase  across 
the  placid  moon  or  fiery  sun! 

Time  enough  we  have  to  do  our  life-day's  work  before  the  night 
cometh,  but  no  time  to  spare.  Like  a  friend's  visit  of  a  day,  the  joy 
of  his  coming,  the  brief  realisation  of  the  delight  of  his  presence  for 
a  few  mid-day  hours,  and  then  the  sadness  of  his  departure :  such  is 
that  life,  in  which,  with  certain  limitations,  *  all  things  come  alike  to 
all;  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked,  to  him 
that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not/ 

Marriage  is  one  of  those  things  which  need  not  come,  but  which 
may  come,  to  all,  irrespectively  of  estate  or  condition,  character  or 
desert.  And  it  is  of  holy  matrimony,  that  honourable  estate  instituted 
of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  that  this  proverb  has  somewhat 
to  say.  Does  the  reader  not  agree  in  the  solemn  view  of  this  primaeval 
institute  ?  Is  it  a  light  and  frivolous  matter  to  undertake  a  respon- 
sibility to  continue  binding  till  *  death  us  do  part?'     Is  it?     Is  it  ? 

The  proverb  takes  this  solenm  view,  or  at  the  very  least  covers  this 
solemn  view :  *  Marry  in  haste,  if  you  will,'  it  says,  *  be  as  quick  and 
sudden  as  you  please,  for  every  man  and  every  woman  is  at  legal 
liberty  in  the  matter,  but ' — and  what  a  solemn  *  but '  it  is — *if  you  do 
marry  in  haste,  you  risk  happiness  and  peace  for  ever,  in  this  life, 
after.' 

*  But,'  says  somebody,  *  I  know  of  marriages  that  have  been  made 
up  in  a  week,  and  have  turned  out  happily  and  well ;  do  not  tell  me  of 
courtships  lasting  from  youth  to  middle-age.  I  do  not  like  them; 
they  are  not  good.' 

Very  well ;  I  will  not  tell  you  of  such. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  such.  It  is  of  hasty  marriages  that  the 
proverb  speaks.  And  even  of  those  it  does  not  say,  if  you  read  over 
my  interpretation,  that  you  forfeit  happiness,  but  only  that  you  risk 
happiness.  I  have  heard  tell  of  hasty  marriages  that  have  resulted  in 
happiness  and  peace ;  I  have  never  known  one,  but  have  heard  of  them 
from  quite  unimpeachable  authority.  I  do  not  say  that  such  things 
do  not  happen  as  hasty  marriages  turning  out  well. 

But,  also,  I  know  of  imseaworthy  ships  riding  out  many  a  gale,  and 
returning  to  astonish  many  a  head  that  had  sagely  shaken  out  its  most 
reasonable  doubts  upon  the  matter.  I  have  known  of  neglected  sons 
and  daughters  that  have  not  *  gone  to  the  bad,'  for  all  the  desponding 
prophecies  of  observant  friends  and  lookers-on.  I  know,  to  descend  to 
comparative  trifles,  a  humble  Hertfordshire  carpenter,  who  for  ever  so 
many  years  has  persisted  in  working  among  shavings  and  sawdust 
with  a  candle  that  is  constantly  dropping  sparks,  that  is  diligently 
snufifed  by  the  joiner's  fingers,  and  the  burning  wick  as  constantly 
dropped  among  the  shavings  and  trodden  upon  just  in  time  to  stop 
the  ignition  of  the  said  shavings:  and  all,  so  far,  with  perfect  impunity. 
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I  shall  never  be  surprised  to  find  my  friend  in  the  comer  paragraph 
of  some  newspaper-accidents'  colunm ;  but  he  is,  I  belieye,  alive  and 
well,  and  working  among  the  shavings  as  diligently  and  cleverly  as 
as  ever,  up  to  the  present  time.  He  may  '  die  triumphantly  in  his  bed,* 
as  Mr.  Dickens  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  at  a  patriarchal  age,  and 
the  shop  with  its  long,  low  windows,  its  handy  lathe,  and  bench,  and 
tools,  and  shavings,  may  die  a  natural  death  too.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  predict. 

£ut  is  it  therefore  adnsable  and  prudent,  is  it  even  defensible  or 
right,  that  unseaworthy  ships  should  go  to  sea,  that  sons  and  daughters 
should  be  neglected  and  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  that  carpenters 
and  joiners,  however  humble,  should  work  with  loose  and  spark- 
scattering  candle -ends  among  inflammable  chips  and  shavings  that 
are  eager  to  catch  fire? 

You  see  the  proverb  is  not  by  any  means  a  violent  or  rash  proverb. 
It  is  quite  as  truth-embracing  as,  and  far  more  truth-defining  than, 
other  proverbs.  As  a  rule,  proverbs  are  the  neat  but  only  partially 
descriptive  forms  of  general  and  famiUar  experience.  There  is  always, 
in  neat  epigrams  and  smart  proverbs,  a  call  for  not  only  explanation 
but  large  qualification.  You  cannot  put  anything,  or  at  least  you  can- 
not put  many  things,  into  a  nutshell  without  squeezing  them  out  of  pro- 
portion a  little.  An  eloquent  bishop  tried  last  year  to  put  *the 
temperance  question  ^  into  a  nutshell,  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  do  it, 
if  done  it  could  be.  But  it  could  not  and  cannot  be  done.  It  is  too  big 
a  question,  too  many-sided  and  multiform  a  question,  too  perplexed  and 
perplexing  a  question  by  very  far,  to  be  crammed  head  and  shoulders,  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  all  else  that  appertains,  into  thenutshcll  that  invited  his 
lordship's  keen  and  eagle  glance.  His  lordship  failed,  because  you  could 
see  the  legs  sticking  out  here  and  the  head  there,  the  agonised  face  and 
the  paralysed  form  protruding  in  all  directions.  '  A  nation  free  is 
better  than  a  nation  sober,*  was  a  wonderfully  well-turned  phrase,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  had  it  said  as  a  counteracting  influence  to 
the  temperance  excesses  and  total  abstinence  indulgences  of  eager  and 
zealous  partisans,  but  it  is  no  more  true  to  the  letter  than  an  average 
proverb  is  true  to  the  letter. 

This  proverl),  epigrammatic  though  it  certainly  is,  is,  however,  not  an 
average  proverb.  Nor  is  it  a  very  *  distinguished  foreigner,'  like 
*  Ecclesia  non  solvit  Ecclesicv'  It  is  a  distinguished  but  homely  English 
proverb,  telling  to  all  classes  of  people  the  plain  English  truth  that 
hasty  marriages  are  imprudent  and  wrong  proceedings,  and  that  if  there 
were  ten  times  as  many  hasty  marriages  that  turn  out  well  as  there  are, 
hasty  marriages  would  still  be  quite  as  wrong  and  nearly  as  imprudent 
as  now  they  are.  The  proverb  can  explain  itself  and  justify  itself, 
however  neatly  and  pithily  it  is  turned.  I  always  dread  to  examine  a 
pretty  and  pithy  saying,  lest  it  should  turn  out  to  be  Hke  the  bishop's, 
a  compromise  of  accuracy  with  smartness  and  strikingness.  But  this 
proverb  really  boars  examination  with  the  greatest  willingness,  and 
comes  out  of  it  with  colours  flying  more  gaily  than  ever;  except  that 
the  colours  droop  for  sorrow,  when  they  have  waved  the  triumph  of 
truthfulness  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  truth  that  is  melancholy  when  con- 
sidered as  to  its  fulfilled  prophecy.  It  speaks  before  marriage  sternly 
and  decidedly,  waving  its  hand  in  monitory  and  earnest  entreaty  and 
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almost  command.  Bat  wben  the  deed  is  done  and  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  upon  the  evil  tree,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  poor  wife  laments,  and 
repentfi,  and  benails,  and  despairs;  or  when  .the  husband  bangs  his  head 
at  his  mother's  inquiry,  '  How  does  Betaj  go  on  ?  any  better  lately,  my 
poor  Tom  ? ' — hangs  his  head,  because,  like  the  good  fellow  he  is,  he  had 
rather  not  complain  of  the  wife  he  profused  to  love,  and  comfort,  and 
honour  all  their  united  life  through,  then,  at  such  sad  time  the  proverb 


says  gently,  even  as  St  Paul  said  (so  gently,  too)  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany that  thould  set  forth  on  their  sail  toward  Italy,  m  face  of  the 
Apostle's  eameht  remonstrance, — says  gently  to  the  at-leisure-repentant 
wife,  or  the  at  leisure-repentant  husband  —'Sirs,  i/e  should  hate 
hearkened  vnio  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  gamed 
this  harm  and  loss ' 


'  I  NEVER  have  anything  to  unlearn,  when,  with  a  heart  open  to 
conviction,  I  read  in  parallel  the  New  Testament  and  the  liturgy  of 
the  Cbardk.' — Adam  Clarke. 


"Sfss^^e**'^'^ 


^Dust  to  Bust* 


and  there's  many  in  Sturton  that  wonld  have  done  the  same.  He 
were  town  hred  and  born,  and  folk  was  proud  of  him,  and  fond  of  him, 
too.  Paul  might  have  done  almost  anything  with  them,  and  if  he'd 
been  buried  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  father  would  have  been  the  first 
to  go  the  same  road.' 

*  Would  he  have  cared  more  for  the  future  life,  I  wonder?  Paul 
cared  for  it.' 

*  His  funeral  didn't  show  it,'  answered  Alice. 

*  No,'  said  the  Rector,  sadly ;  *  no,  there  was  little  thought  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  among  those  who  stood  round  his  g^ve.' 

'  It  was  my  last  hope  with  father,'  continued  Alice;  'when  Paul  was 
gone  there  was  no  other  chance.  I  hope  I  weren't  too  sharp  with  him 
this  morning ;  but  it's  hard  to  starve  while  money  is  lying  idle.' 

*  Very  hard,'  assented  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  went  upstairs. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  given  Alice  some  of  that  money,'  he  remarked , 
after  having  sat  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  old  man's  bedside. 

'  I  was  forced ;  she  came  and  stood  there,'  and  he  pointed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  with  his  trembling  finger,  *■  and  she  said  she'd  take 
it  if  so  be  as  I  didn't  give  her  some.  She'd  have  done  it,  too,  I 
know  she  would  ;  but  it  was  wicked  in  her  to  come  like  that,  taking 
of  my  money  that  I'd  saved.  There's  plenty  would  have  given  her  a 
bit  of  victual  if  she'd  asked.' 

Mr.  Roberts  had  long  ago  given  over  argument  with  Ben,  and  he 
at  once  passed  on  to  the  religious  service,  which  always  occupied  part 
of  the  visit.  But  of  this  Lock  took  little  heed;  he  was  turning  some- 
thing over  in  his  mind. 

*  Look  here,  sir,'  he  began  in  an  eager  whisper  as  soon  as  the- 
clergyman  rose  from  his  knees,  *  I'm  afeard  she'll  come  wanting  more; 
I  durstn't  keep  it  by  mo ;  happen  she'd  come  in  the  night  when  I  were 
asleep  and  I'd  wake  up  and  find  it  gone.     Will  you  take  it  till  I  am 
gone — will  you  keep  it  safe?' 

He  held  out  the  little  bog  with  an  anxious  look,  but  Mr.  Roberta 
gently  put  it  back. 

'  No,  Lock ;  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  know  I  think 
it  wicked  of  you,  downright  wicked,  to  keep  that  money  for  mere 
show  when  it's  wanted  so  grievously  now.' 

'A  show!'  repeated  the  old  man.  'Paul  said  that,  but  he*d.the 
biggest  show  of  all.* 

*•  He  had,  but  it  was  against  his  will :  that  was  to  me  the  saddest 
funeral  service  I  have  ever  read  in  Sturton.' 

*  If  it  were  agen  his  wish,  why  was  it  done  ?'  said  Ben  queralously, 

*  I  don't  know,  but  that  it  was  I  am  quite  sure.' 

*  You  show  me  that  and  I'll  give  in  to  you,'  replied  Lock,  with 

the  same  chuckle  of  unbelief  that  had  greeted  Paul's  own  words. 

*  *  *  *  • 

Four  weary  days  passed  :  there  was  no  lack  of  food  in  the  cottage, 
and  no  immediate  prospect  of  want,  but  as  day  by  day  the  old  man's 
strength  declined,  he  grew  more  and  more  suspicious  of  Alice.  When 
she  came  into  his  room  he  would  watch  her  movements  with  jealous 
eagerness,  and  when  he  was  asleep  he  held  his  bag  tightly  clutched 
in  his  hand.  That  she  would  take  from  liim  the  remainder  of  his 
precious  hoard  had  become  a  fixed  belief  in  his  weakened  mind;  he 
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put  no  faith  in  her  promiBe  not  to  ask  for  more,  and  believed  that  she 
was  only  vaitiog  for  a  favoarable  chance  to  tnke  the  whole  of  hie 
money.  By  degrees  her  presence  in  his  room  irritated  him  beyond  en- 
durance :  he  could  not  trust  her,  and  except  to  do  necessary  work,  aud 
to  bring  him  his  food,  she  rarely  entered  his  door.  For  honrs  together 
he  would  lie  in  the  half-conscious  stupor  that  makes  old  people  glide 


n  ill    to  tl  cir    Icuth    nn  I  «onld  only  louii    hiiiia  If  nhen  Alice  or 
3Ii    Roberts  catered  tin,  ro>m 

But  one  day  there  came  a  new  nsitor  to  the  cottage  Mrs  Crowley 
had  returned  and  having  heard  from  her  servant  of  Ix>cks  hopeless 
condition  nnlked  down  the  same  evening  to  sec  liim  Ai  usual,  Alice 
was  busy  at  her  work  by  the  kitchen  window,  and  only  looked  up  when 
the  mstle  of  a  dress  drew  her  attention  to  the  open  door.  A  tignrc  stood 
^erc  in  widow's  weeds,  and  Alice  knew  who  it  was. 


'Dust  to  Dust: 


*  Will  yon  step  in,  ma'am  V  she  said,  rising  and  offering  her  the  one 
chair  that  the  room  contained. 

*  Tliank  yon,'  and  the  black  figure  stepped  from  the  doorway, 
where  its  outlines  had  been  defined  against  the  snnset  sky,  into  the 
shade  of  the  eni]>ty  room.  *  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  know  earlier 
ahout  your  trouMo  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  only  thought  al>out  my  own 
son-ow.  And  then,  for  the  last  few  days  1  have  been  away ;  I  only  came 
liomc  this  afternoon.' 

*  You  have  Iwid  trouble  enough  of  yotir  own,'  said  Alice,  who  stood 
back  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  fireplace. 

*  Ihit  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  replied  IMrs.  Crowley  gently. 
People  said  she  was  wonderfully  altered  by  Paul's  death ;  they  did 

not  think  it  could  have  made  such  a  difference  in  any  one. 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  the  other  woman,  *  but  it's  not  like  yours.' 
Mrs.  Crowley  was  surprised ;  she  knew  the  tendency  of  sorrow  among' 

the  poor  to  magnify  itself,  and  to  make  out  that  no  trial  was  like 
their  own,  and  this  recognition  of  her  own  greater  loss  took  her  by 
surprise. 

*  You  knew  my  husband  ? ' 

*  Every  one  knew  Paul ;  but  he  was  the  best  friend  we  had,  and  if 
wc  feel  the  miss  on  him,  we  know  you  must  feel  it  worse.' 

A  little  sob  came  from  behind  the  heavy  veil  which  covered  the 
widow's  face,  but  she  did  not  want  to  put  her  own  grief  forward. 

*  You  will  be  quite  alone  when  your  father  is  gone  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'  That  is  very  sad  !  I  have  the  children,  I  should  break  my  heart 
but  for  them.' 

*  And  I  shall  be  glad  when  I've  no  one  to  fend  for  but  myself ;  I 
can  never  be  more  lonesome  than  I  am  now.' 

*  But  your  father  cares  for  you?' 

*  No  he  doesn't.' 

*•  Nor  you  for  him?'  said  Mrs.  Crowley,  for  this  plain  speaking  was 
a  new  experience. 

*  No;  I  do  my  duty  by  him,  but  there's  no  love  lost  between  us.' 
'  Dear,  dear,  that  is  very  sad ! ' 

'  Yes,'  assented  Alice  quietly,  *  but  it's  true;  that's  why  I  said  your 
trouble  was  greater  than  our  n.' 

*  1  thought  pcrhnps  you  would  let  me  be  of  use  to  you,'  resumed 
Mrs.  Crowley  after  a  pause,  during  which  neither  spjke.  *  There  is 
always  so  much  expense  in  illness,  and  money  goes  very  fast.  I  want 
to  do  what  Paul  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  here;  your  father  and 
he  were  old  friends.' 

*Did  he  tell  you  about  father?' 

'  I  have  often  heard  him  R])eak  of  him.' 

*  But  anything  in  particular  ? '  persisted  Alice. 
'  No.     Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

*  I  thought  he  hadn't,'  said  Alice  to  herself,  and  then,  with  one  of 
those  sudden  resolves  which  come  to  timid  natures,  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Crowley. 

*  Tlien  I  must  tell  you,  ma'am ;  there's  only  me  and  Mr.  Roberts 
knows  now  that  Paul's  gone,  and  other  folk  will  know  when  father's 
dead,  but  they  docsn  t  guess  of  it  now.     We've  been  nigh  dammed^ 
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Mrs.  Crowley,  we've  been  twenty-four  hours  without  a  bit  of  bread  in 
the  house,  and  I've  gone  for  a  week  with  one  poor  meal  a-day,  and  yet 
there  was  money  upstairs  the  while  that  would  have  fed  us  of  the  best.* 

*  I  don't  understand.' 

*  Father  has  it;  he  has  it  now,  all  but  a  sovereign  I  forced  him  to 
give  me  to  keep  us  both  alive.  It's  money  he's  been  saving  and  hoard- 
ing these  years  past:  and  what's  it  for,  do  you  think  ?  Only  to  bury 
him  with  !  And  he'll  clam  himself,  and  clam  me  too— though  that's  no 
wonder,'  she  said  bitterly — *  rather  than  part  with  a  few  shillings.' 

*  Is  he  keeping  it  for  his  funeral,  then?'  asked  Mrs.  Crowley,  who 
hardly  yet  comprehended  the  truth. 

*  Yes,  that's  what  it's  for  ;  all  his  mind  runs  on  having  a  handsome 
Luryinfl:,  and  there's  no  one  alive  can  turn  him.' 

'  Did  Paul  know  of  this  ?' 

*  Yes,  he  did.' 

*  What  did  he  say?' 

Alice  hesitated :  she  did  not  like  to  tell  his  wife,  above  all  people  in 
the  world,  what  he  had  said,  but  Mrs.  Crowley  would  not  be  denied. 

*  I  want  to  know,  Alice  liOck :  tell  me  what  my  husband  did  say.* 
She  rose  from  her  chair  and  advanced  towards  the  pale   woman 

standing  in  the  shadow. 

*  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  It  won't  please  you  to  hear  after  all 
that  has  been  done  since!' 

*  Never  mind,  tell  me.' 

*  It  will  do  no  good.* 

*  Alice  you  must  tell  me,'  said  Mrs.  Crowley  eagerly.  *  How  do  you 
know  it  will  do  no  good  ?     How  can  you  know  anything  about  it  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  when  folk  is  dead  one  doesn't 
care  to  call  back  words  which  wasn't  carried  out.' 

*  111  go  to  your  father,  perhaps  he'll  speak,'  said  Mrs.  Crowley 
impatiently,  and  she  went  to  the  stairs. 

Alice  did  not  hinder  her,  she  let  her  go  up  alone;  but  when  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  had  ceased  she  crept  after  her  and  stood  inside  the 
bedroom  door.  The  sound  of  a  strange  footstep  roused  Ben,  and  he 
turned  his  head  as  Mrs.  Crowley  entered. 

*  Who  be  you?'  he  asked  sharply.  It  was  lighter  here  than  down- 
stairs, but  the  evening  shadows  were  gathering  in  the  room. 

*  I  am  Mrs.  Crowley.  You  remember  Paul  ?  '  she  said,  advancing  to 
the  bed  and  sitting  down  in  a  chair  close  by  it.    *  You  remember  Paul  ?' 

'  Ah,  he  were  a  good  one,  Paul  were :  we  never  wanted  for  victuals 
while  Paul  was  above-ground.' 

*  I  have  come  to  help  you,  just  as  he  would  have  done.  I  wish  I  had 
come  before.' 

*  I  wish  you  had.     Hark,  now  !  have  you  been  talkin;?  to  her?* 

*  To  Alice?' 
*Ah!' 

*  Yes,  I  have  been  talking  to  her  for  a  few  minutes.* 

*  Well  she's  a  terrible  one  to  tell  lies,  she  is ;  don't  you  take  no  notice 
of  what  she  do  tell  you.  If  you've  a  mind  to  help  us  a  bit,  don't  give 
nothing  to  her;  she's  a  thief,  that's  what  her  is.' 

A  subdued  sob  came  from  the  doorway.  Mrs.  Crowley  looked  up 
and  saw  the  dim  outline  of  Alice's  figure  standing  beyond  the  door. 

II 


^Some  One  in  Our  Pew* 


'  No,  no,  you  must  not  say  that ;  I  am  sure  yon  daughter  is  reiy 
good.' 

'  She's  not !  she  come  here  to  this  very  place  where  you're  sittings 
and  her  robbed  me.  I  do  think  the  pareon  set  her  on  to  do  it.  Bat  yea 
won't  let  them  rob  me  no  more  ?  Paul  would  have  stood  by  tne. 
**  Keep  your  money,"  he  said,  "  Keep  your  money,  only  don't  spend  it  on 
a  show,"  but  you  give  him  the  bravest  show  of  all,  and  I  holds  wi*  you, 
1  do :  they're  all  agen  me,  but  you're  not,  for  you  buVied  him  handBonae, 
as  I  said  it  would  be  done,  for  all  his  own  foolish  talk.' 

'What  was  that?' 

'  Why,  he  said  that  if  he  died  his  funeral  would  be  the  plainest 
Hturton  town  did  ever)  ce.  I  telled  him  I  didn't  put  no  belief  in  such 
words ;  but  he  stuck  to  it,  Faul  did,  and  said  you  knowed  his  feelings, 
and  that  he'd  left  written  orders.  "  So,"  says  I,  "  if  you  set  the 
example,  I'll  follow  :  but  you  will  be  to  be  quick  about  it."  As  sure 
enough  he  were ;  and  I'll  stick  to  my  words  though  he  didn't  to  his*n, 
and  be  buried  as  handsome  for  a  i)oor  man  as  Paul  were  for  a  rich  one.' 

{To  be  continued.) 


^  Some  ©ne  in 


X  TOI^XIXG  Service— stillness 
^^     In  the  villfljjre  church. 
Save  for  hasty  iiistle 

Of  a  childisih  search 
For  «)me  praver  or  lesson, 

DiiFicult  to*  find 
In  the  wt>rn  old  volume, 

Black  and  scurlet-liued. 

Stillness — for  the  Fen-ice, 

-\v,  in  now  beiniu, 
Aud  (^acli  head  is  bowing 

lu  the  morning  sun. 
Bowing,  yea,  but  turning 

Towards  the  doi>rwav,  where 
Stand  some  late  incomers 

To  the  Ilouse  of  Prayer. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Broadlands— 

See,  they  sweep  along, 
T/te  impoiiaut  members 

C>f  that  bending  thronp:. 
Hush  ! — they  pause.    The  beadle, 

Beckoned  by  tlio  two, 
Ilf'ars  the  ruflled  whisper — 

*  Some  one  in  our  pew.' 

Yes,  in  truth,  a  stranger, 
Slijrlit  of  form  and  small, 

Cronches  in  a  comer 
Of  th«^  baize-lined  walL 

Some  mistake  !    The  beadlo, 
Without  shome  or  fear. 

Breaks  iuto  her  prayer, 

*  Pnv ate  pew — this  ere/ 
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*  ^Ir.  aud  Mrs.  Broadlands — 

S<^uir(j — from  the  Grange — 
Can  t  abide  intruders — 

S'jH)se  you're  some  one  strange. 
'Ere,  step  out ;  they're  coming : 

Take  your  book,  mum,  too-— 
Now,  then,  Mr.  Broadlands, 

It  is  clear — your  pew.* 

Can  tliey  worship  better, 

Shut  up  all  alone  ? 
"Will  their  prayers  sound  piuer 

At  the  heavenly  throne, 
That  no  fellow-creature, 

Staudiuj,^  close  a-nigh, 
(Miserable  sinner!) 

Joins  with  theirs  his  cry  ? 

Nay,  those  high  partitions 

Keep  out  brother-love ; 
Alike  we  all  are  sinners 

In  the  Eye  above. 
Sillv  aud  fustian,  needing 

Pardon,  while  we  pray, 
Silk  and  fustian  waitmg 

One  like  Judgment  Bay. 

Everything  is  changing, 

Polk  lamenting  say : 
But,  for  my  part,  trladly 

WiU  I  hail  the  day 
"Wlien  the  Squire,  the  people, 

And  the  stranger,  too, 
"Worship  all  together, 

Shut  m  no  square  pew.  H.  A.F. 


■  Mr.  and  Mtb.  BrOadlftQda— 
See,  they  sveep  nloug, 
TTurfraportniit  membern 
Of  that  beading  throng.' 


^f)c  ISrlisioufS  ©vtrccjs  of  tijc  Ifilititile  agciK. 

BY   DENHAM    ROWE    NORMAN,    VICAR   OF    MIDDLETOK-BY-WIRK8WO&TH. 

*  And  TDore  than  prowess  theirs,  and  more  than  fame ; 
No  dream,  but  an  abiding  consciousness 
Of  an  approving  God,  a  righteous  aim, 
All  arm  uuti^lretched  to  guide  them  and  to  bless; 
Pirm  a^  ^^leel  bows  for  angels'  warfare  bent, 
Tliey  Went  abroad,  not  knowing  wlicre  they  went* 

Lyra  Jpostolica. 

The  Military  Orders, — The  Teutonic  Knights, 

fN  the  cccncral  excitement  which  prevailed  in  Europe  about 
the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  few  towns  in 
which  the  cause  of  restoration  to  Christian  use  had  not 
Leen  ably  pleaded.  Untiring  enthusiasts  had  trarersed 
every  country,  stirring  up  the  zeal  and  courage  of  belierers. 
Not  by  any  means  the  last  to  be  moved,  or  the  least  in  importance, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  tract  oif  territory  in  central  Europe 
called  Germany.  Like  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain,  Germany 
could  spare  numbers  of  her  sons  to  go  forth,  some  to  fight  for  and 
others  to  settle  down  in  Jerusalem.  Even  the  cool,  stolid  German, 
tooli:  this  fever  of  foreign  enterprise,  and  could  join  in  the  spirit  of 
those  words  of  Warton's  Ode : — 

<  Bound  for  Holy  Palestine 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  an-ayed  ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  played, 
And  made  the  daucing  billows  glow.* 

Pilgrims,  or  palmers,  had  gone  forth  to  Palestine  from  Germany,  as 
from  other  Christian  states,  for  purposes  of  devotion,  for  a  long  course 
of  years.  As  with  the  travellers  from  other  nations,  so  also  with  these 
Germans,  it  happened  that  many  on  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  needed 
both  food  and  shelter.  The  increasing  need  of  a  settled  home  was  felt 
so  keenly  about  the  year  a.d.  1120,  that  a  pious  German  erected,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  endowed,  a  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  men. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  this  liberal  and  generous  deed  was  inutated. 
The  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Hospital,  observing  that  female  pilgrims 
had  not  been  provided  for,  built  a  similar  refuge  for  the  accommodation 
of  women.  In  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  these  refuges  were  used  by 
weary  strangers  until  a.d.  1187,  when,  at  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Turks  under  Saladin,  they  were  sharers  of  the  common  ruin 
with  the  Christian  institutions  of  every  other  nation.  Though  the 
inmates  at  that  time  were  forced  to  flee,  they  seem  to  have  kept 
together  as  a  company  in  their  subsequent  search  for  a  home. 

Hopes,  perchance,  of  a  return  to  the  well-loved  sanctuary  at  Jeru- 
salem may  have  had  an  influence  "with  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  constrained  them  to  live  on  *  a  common  life.'  Nor,  as  it  would 
appear,  were  these  fond  hopes  without  some  degree  of  warrant.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  their  consequent  flight,  news 
came  to  the  East  of  the  intended  march  of  their  Emperor,  the  brave 
and  invincible  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Frederic,  however,  died  from  a 
chill  taken  in  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  when  near  to  the  work  he 
so  much  wished  to  perform.  Disappointed  this  little  band  of  German 
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Christians  must  liave  been  at  tMs  untoward  and  fatal  accident ;  but 
in  a  little  while  brighter  days  dawned  upon  them. 

A  temporary  shelter  had  been  found  at  Acre,  on  the  coast,  and  during 
the  protracted  siege  of  that  famous  town,  a.d.  1190,  the  members  of 
this  religious  body  rendered  most  eflfectual  aid  to  their  sick  and 
wounded  fellow-countrymen.  The  numbers  of  invalids  becoming  daily 
greater,  the  fraternity  obtained  from  the  camp  several  sail-cloth  tents, 
which  were  fitted  up  and  used  as  infirmaries.  It  was  whilst  thus 
engaged  in  these  pious  and  patriotic  labours  of  love  that  they  attracted 
the  notice  and  won  the  esteem  of  Frederic,  Buke  of  Suabia,  who  bad 
succeeded  as  leader  of  the  German  troops  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  Men  capable  of  such  self-denying,  unrewarded 
works  of  mercy,  were  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  Frederic  shortly 
determined  to  use  the  community  of  German  Christians  in  a  wider  and, 
as  he  thought,  more  honourable  sphere  of  employment.  The  design  was 
soon  carried  out,  and  this  humble  band  was  raised  to  a  rank,  position, 
and  dignity,  similar  to  what  had  been  before  secured  by  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  and  Knights  Templars.  Speaking  quite  seriously,  one 
of  the  admirers  of  the  new  Order  observed  on  this  act  of  Frederic  in 
founding  it,  with  more  of  enthusiasm  than  reverence,  *  It  pleased 
God  to  create  this  Third  Order,  because  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly 
broken.' 

An  approval  of  this  step  was  soon  obtained ;  and  now  that  this 
German  Order  might  not  be  a  whit  inferior  to  its  elder  rivals,  rules 
of  guidance  were  sought,  and  a  Grand  Master  desired.  The  choice 
of  the  electors  fell  on  Henry  a  Walpot,  who  had  much  distinguished 
himself  amongst  his  brother-members.  But  now  all  was  not  done. 
The  Emperor  Frederic  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  Pope,  and  had 
been  placed  under  a  ban  of  excommunication:  it  was  doubted  whether 
Papal  sanction  to  the  formation  of  this  Order  could  be  obtained.  This 
dijfficulty,  however,  was  overcome,  for  we  find  that  Celestine  III.,  ad.  1 192, 
not  only  entertained  the  application,  but  gave  to  its  members  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine  as  a  code  of  discipline. 

As  there  had  been  a  special  solemn  dedication  of  each  of  the  elder 

*  Military  Orders,'  so  now  a  similar  ceremony  was  observed ;  and  hence- 
forward the  community  is  known  in  history  by  the  title  of  *  The 
Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem.'  All  the  members  of  this 
Order  were  of   German  or  Teutonic  birth :   were  Teutons — that  is, 

*  Thuath-duine,'  or  North-men.  As  with  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars, 
so  in  this  Order  there  were  members  of  noble  birth  and  others  of  more 
humble  descent,  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  rank.  In  order 
still  further  to  distinguish  the  members  of  this  German  fraternity  a 
special  dress  was  assigned  to  them — a  white  mantle,  and  upon  it  a 
black  cross  edged  with  gold. 

Thus  fully  recognised  as  a  *  Military  Order,'  these  Grermans  took 
upon  themselves  a  share  of  the  work  of  maintaining  the  Christian 
influence  in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  century  a.d.  1191-1291,  and  in 
caring  for  the  suffering  poor  and  sick  during  that  period  of  partial 
occupation.  Large  benefactions  of  lands  and  money  were  made  to 
them,  but  these  gifts  of  their  countrymen  were  so  profuse  as  to  do 
harm  to  the  Order  instead  of  good.  That  simplicity  of  life,  that  earnest 
devotion,  that  rigorous  self-denial,  that  plainness  of  dress,  so  character- 
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istic  of  tho  commnnitj  in  earlier  days,  became  at  length,  as  wealth 
increased,  utterly  lost  virtues.  It  is  said,  however,  that  with  all  its 
shortcomings  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  were  more  cordial  to 
the  Christian  cause  than  the  Templars  ;  who,  '  sometimes  to  save  their 
own  stakes,  would  play  booty  with  the  Turks.* 

The  end  of  the  long  contest,  however,  drew  near.  The  final  battle 
at  Acre  at  length  commenced;  and  we  learn,  that  those  of  the  Teatonic 
Knights  who  were  left  in  Palestine  were  at  the  post  of  danger.  That 
supreme  moment,  when  '  God  hath  no  need  of  waverers  round  His 
shrine,'  arrived,  and  then  called  upon  by  Henry  II.,  King  of  Cyprus 
and  nominal  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  defend  the  tower  near  him  to  the 
utmost,  these  brave  men  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  only  to  stem  the 
tide  of  victorious  onslaught  for  a  little  while,  and  then  perish  in  the 
fray. 

Such  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  as  escaped  from  this  last  and 
crushing  fight  returned  to  Europe ;  and  with  this  character,  as  Faller 
describes  them, — *  Frequent  mention  hath  been  formerly  made  of  the 
"  Teutonic  Order,"  or  that  of  Dutch  Knights,  who  behaved  themselves 
right  valiantly  clean  through  the  Holy  War ;  and,  which  soundeth 
much  to  their  honour,  they  cannot  be  touched  either  for  treason  or 
faction,  but  were  both  loyal  and  peaceable  in  the  whole  service.' 

Tennyson  tells  us  in  a  couplet  that — 

*  A  slow-devoloped  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school ;' 

which  idea  is  thoroughly  true  of  the  future  history  of  the  *  Militaxj 
Order.'  As  early  in  its  history  as  the  year  a.d.  1230,  the  Grand 
Master,  Herman,  had  been  invited  to  send  part  of  his  Order  into 
Europe,  on  an  errand  of  war  against  some  barbarous  and  heathen  tribea! 
Conrad,  Duke  of  Massovia  in  Poland,  had  sent  pressing  messages,  and 
had  made  most  tempting  proposals:  whatever  territory  was  guned 
by  the  Knights  in  the  undertaking  was  to  be  held  by  them  as  their  own 
possessions,  in  right  of  war.  Conrad,  a  prudent  man,  was  so  teased  Tvith 
these  savage  troublers  of  his  peace,  that,  having  failed  to  rid  himself 
of  them  by  the  aid  of  a  band  he  himself  had  raised,  under  the  style  of 
*The  Order  of  Knights-brethren  of  Dobrin,'  a  company  of  *  sword- 
bearing  brethren,  brave,  slashing  lads,'  he  now  sends  to  the  *  Teutonic 
Knights '  with  proposals  of  a  most  generous  sort,  which  in  the  end 
were  accepted.  Herman,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Knights  of  tho 
Order  and  men-at-arms,  set  out  for  Europe  a.d.  1230,  and  entered  on 
the  long  campaign  against  the  heathen  and  cruel  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Europe.  When  Acre  was  lost  in  1201,  the  few  members  of  tho 
Order  who  survived  hastened  to  join  their  companions  in  Europe, 
whom  they  found  now  settled  down  in  tho  possession  of  extensive 
provinces. 

If  it  be  true, — 

*  Ikleet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  least  we  rust  in  ease,* 

then  those  Knights  who  returned  from  Palestine  found  only  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Little  time  was  given  them  wherein  to  rest. 
The  Christian  faith,  even  here  in  Prussia,  and  now  at  once  on  their 
return,  needed  defenders  and  propagators,  and  these  '  booted  Apostles,' 
as  one  writer  calls  them,  were  ready,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Chnrch» 
16 
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to  g  f 0  th  to  tbo  work  A  t  ry  terr  ble  page  of  histoiy  18  th  b  nh  h 
relates  tbo  atmggle  b  tween  the  Teuton  c  Kn  ghta  and  the  Pagan 
Pn  s  an  The  on  era  on  to  Chnatian  ty  of  a  race  of  ha  baruuis 
on  f  whose  nstom  was  to  dest  07  o  sell  all  ths  daughters  of  a 
family  except  ng  one  was  a  most  laudable  andertaking  but  the  means 
nsed  n  that  endea  nr  seem  shock  ngly  sere  e  and  harsh  But  this 
wo  k  the  Teuton  lui  ghta  had  commen  ed  and  f  om  t  they  did  not 
shnnk  nt  1  m  outward  appea  an  at  least  those  Prnss  ans  nbom 
th  y  had  conquered  ackn  wledged  th    fa  th  of  Chnst. 

The  danng  and  con  age  xb  b  t«d  by  these  champ  aas  of  the 
Chur  h  m  the  confl  cts  with  the  enemy  soon  became  noised  abroad 
and  attracted  to  the  standa  d  ecruits  from  well  mgh  erery  land 
Amongst  those  who  ventured   their  lives  in  this  holy  hut  penlooa 


cause  was  one  who  eventually  became  Henry  IV.,  King  of  England. 
Speed,  in  his  history,  p.  735,  thus  nnrrates  the  incident : — '  a.d.  1390, 
Henry  of  Enllingbroke,  Earle  of  Derbie,  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Lan- 
caster, loath  to  spend  his  houres  in  sloatb,  but  desirous  to  pnreue 
renown  by  martiall  Acta  in  forraine  parts,  sailed  over  to  the  warres  in 
Prussia,  where  in  sundry  enterprizes  against  the  Lithuanians  he  won 
great  honour,  which,  by  comparison  of  King  Richard's  calnmess,  pre- 
pared a  way  for  him  in  the  Englishes  affections  to  poynts  more 
eminent.'  The  result  of  these  military  exploits,  continned  tlirough  a 
long  coarse  of  years,  is  thus  very  pithily  summed  np  and  stated  by 
Puller,  who,  on  p.  248  of  the  Holy  War,  says, — '  By  their  endeavours  the 
Pnissians,  who  before  were  but  heathen  Christians,  were  wholly  con- 
verted, many  a  brave  city  builded  .  .  .  and  those  cotmtriea  oC  Ptoe&vl 
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and  Livonia  which  fonnerly  wore  the  coarse  list,  are  now  become  the 
rich  fringe  of  Europe.' 

In  possession  of  such  provinces,  these  Teutonic  Knights  grew 
haughty  and  self-indulgent,  and  lived  with  but  small  regard  to  the 
strict  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  the  professed  code  of  discipline. 
Within  a  while  those  who  had  for  so  long  been  conquerors  had  to 
submit  to  defeat  and  humiliation.  In  the  year  I4I0,  in  a  great  battle 
near  Tannenburg,  their  army  was  defeated,  the  Grand  Master  and 
many  of  the  Knights  losing  their  lives.  The  influence  of  the  Order 
was  on  the  wane.  Little  by  little  encroachments  were  made  on  their 
territories.  About  a.d.  146G  a  large  province  was  taken  from  them  by 
Poland.  Nor  did  this  signal  warning  of  decaying  power  aifect  the 
lives  of  these  once  austere  but  now  luxurious  Kniglits — these  soldiers 
of  the  Church,  these  favoured  children  of  the  l^ope.  Irreligious  and 
immoral  themselves,  they  cared  nt)t  to  see  others  zealous,  holy,  and 
Icjirncd.  Their  treatment  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Nicolas  Coper- 
nicus, canon  of  Frauenburg,  was  utteriy  unworthy  of  men  of  honour, 
to  say  nothing  of  men  who  were  bound  by  clearest  vows  to  defend  the 
cause  of  truth.  In  the  years  1504-7  this  famous  man  and  learned 
divine  defended  his  rights  against  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  claims 
which  were  made  by  these  Teutonic  Knights. 

The  doom  of  such  a  community  could  not  long  be  uncertain ;  their 
acts  were  frequently  of  such  a  hard,  merciless,  unchristian  character,  that 
enemies  on  all  sides  rose  up  against  their  unjust  and  inhuman  rale.  In 
the  year  a.d.  1521  Brandenburg  took  another  large  portion  of  their 
country,  and  from  this  time  very  little  remained  to  them  of  all  their  once 
vast  domain.  Dantzic  and  other  seaports  on  the  Baltic,  which  had  onoe 
flourished  under  their  rule,  were  lost.  Internal  disputes  and  bitter 
divisions  ensued,  until  at  last,  in  1525,  the  Grand  Master  accepted  the 
position  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  became  a  subject  instesul  of  an 
independent  ruler. 

The  Military  Order  of  *  The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  in  Jera« 
salem,'  after  this  fatal  act,  gradually  sunk  into  a  very  weak  and  insig- 
nificant position,  and  entirely  forsook  their  ancient  patron  the  Pope. 
The  extinction  of  the  Order  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  Wad- 
dington: — *The  Teutonic  Order  continued  to  subsist  in  great  estimation 
with  the  Church ;  and  this  patronage  was  repaid  with  persevering 
fidelity,  until  at  length,  when  they  perceived  the  grand  consummation 
approaching,  the  holy  Knights  generally  deserted  that  tottering  fortress 
and  arranged  their  rebellious  host  under  the  banners  of  Luther.'  The 
Order  is  mentioned  some  times  in  the  years  that  have  succeeded,  but  in 
no  honourable  way.  Some  few  members  have  tried  to  keep  up  a  show 
of  an  existence  for  the  Order,  but  only  to  earn  for  themselves  the 
ro|.ute  of  being  a  *  cheap  defence  of  nations.' 
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A   SHORT    SERMON    TO    ENGLISH    COTTAGERS. 

may  carry  from  the  hive  to  the  cottage-hearth  a  lesson  of 
industry.  During  work  the  bees  are  so  intensely  absorbed  in 
their  duty  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  else.  They  have 
learnt  well  a  text  that  their  masters  would  do  well  to 
copy, — *  Not  slothful  in  business.*  There  is  no  getting  on 
in  this  world  of  ours  without  hard  work.  It  is  not  work  that  kills 
peoj^Ie,  bat  worry. 

2. — Bees  teach  a  lesson  of  loyalty.  Tlicy  are  monarchical  by  con- 
viction and  in  practice.  They  love  a  queen,  whose  sovereignty  is 
motherhood  and  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 

3. — Bees  are  immensely  attached  to  their  homes.  *  They  are  keepers 
at  home.'  No  mother  of  a  family  gets  on  by  gadding  about  and  gos- 
siping from  house  to  house. 

4. — Bees  are  models  of  cleanliness!  The  care  with  which  they 
remove  filth  of  all  kinds  is  something  remarkable.  They  plainly  believe 
what  many  Christians  say,  *  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.'  The 
cottager  cannot  in  this  matter  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
those  admirable  sanitary  philosophers. 

5. — Bees  set  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian  sympathy.  I  have 
seen  a  wounded  bee,  accidentally  hurt,  carried  out  from  the  hiva  and 
laid  tenderly  on  the  bee-board  in  the  warm  sunshine.  One  beo  would 
lick  the  sufferer  with  his  tongue  from  head  to  foot,  another  would  roll 
him  over  and  over  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  at  sunset  they  would  carry 
him  into  his  sick  bed.  I  do  not  complain  of  want  of  such  sympathy 
among  the  poor.  I  have  seen  much  of  it  in  the  houses  of  the  most  des- 
titute, and  witnessed  personal  attentions,  and  sacrifices,  and  services,  in 
a  district  surrounding  the  Ragged  Schools  in  London,  which  have  never 
been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

6. — Bees  are  very  fond  of  fresh  air.  A  hive  is  one  of  the  best  ven- 
tilated houses.  In  a  hot  and  sultry  day  I  have  seen  successive  lines  of 
bees  take  up  their  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  joining  the 
tips  of  their  wings,  work  these  fanners  for  ten  minutes  And  then  retire, 
and  the  second  parallel  line  come  to  the  front  and  continue  the  same 
process.  This  example  is  not  efficiently  followed  in  city  or  cottage. 
People  who  are  most  careful  about  what  they  eat  and  drink  and  put 
into  their  stomachs,  are  utterly  careless  what  they  allow  to  enter  their 
lungs ;  now  the  truth  is,  it  is  easier  to  poison  a  man  through  his  lungs 
than  through  his  stomach.  My  bees  would  die  in  a  London  bedroom 
in  twelve  hours. 

7. — Bees  are  very  early  risers.  The  first  ray  of  sunshine  is  their 
matin  bell,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are  most  of  them 
at  home.  People  that  live  long  and  are  healthy  differ  in  many  of  their 
habits,  but  generally  agree  in  being  early  risers.  *  Early  to  bed  and 
early  up '  is  an  admirable  maxim  among  bees,  and  it  should  be  a  habit 
among  rational  men. 

8. — Bees  are  peaceful  and  peacemakers.  This  will  appear  a  hasty 
statement  to  all  who  remember  that  bees  have  stings.  But  a  little 
thought  will  justify  what  I  say.  Bees  never  attack  those  who  do  not 
attack  their  queen  or  their  homestead.  Their  stings  are  purely  defen- 
sive. This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  very  suggestive  iQso.  If  they 
had  no  stings  at  all,  they  would  be  an  argument  for  the  Peace  Society, 
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bnt  as  it  is,  they  show  that  the  best  defence  of  home  is  a  good  prepa- 
ration to  repel  the  aggressor ;  to  advise  us  then  to  break  up  oar  navy 
and  disband  the  army,  is  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  hornet,  who  would 
impress  upon  the  bees  the  wisdom  of  extracting  their  stings:  bat  were 
the  bees  such  simpletons  as  to  give  up  their  stings,  they  would  soon  be 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  wasps,  who  would  soon  make  them  give  up 
their  honey.  As  if  to  teach  the  bees  that  their  weapons  are  only  to  be 
used  in  the  last  extremity,  every  bee  knows  that  the  use  of  hia  stiog  ia 
followed  by  its  loss,  and  his  consequent  destruction.  I  hope,  then,  that 
every  bee-master  will  prefer  the  bees^  way  of  maintaining  peace.  So, 
sweet  and  short  is  the  bee-master *8  sermon. 
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THE  PURE   IN  HEART  THAT  SEE   GOD. 
BY  HARVEY,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

Matt.  V.  8. — *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Ood,^ 

illESE  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Keble's  exquisite  little  poem  for  the  Feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication : — 

*  R1ess*<l  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
For  they  sliall  see  our  God ; 

The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  thcdrg, 
Their  soul  is  Christ's  abode.' 

That  is  the  opening,  and  the  conclusion  is  in  keeping  with  it : — 

*  Still  to  the  lowly  soul 
He  doth  Himself  impart, 

And  for  His  cradle  and  His  throne 
ChooseUi  the  pure  in  heart.' 

Words  such  as  these,  being  as  they  are  an  expansion  of  our  Lord's 
own  solemn  language  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  open  to  us  a  wide 
field  of  Christian  meditation,  and  suggest  to  us  many  thoughts  of 
practical  value  for  our  conduct  in  this  present  life  ;  but  instead  of 
entering  upon  that  wide  field,  I  propose  to  suggest  to  you  some  simple 
reflections  upon  the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart,  founded  upon 
that  scene  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  which  the  Church  commemorates 
on  the  *  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,'  or,  according 
to  the  other  name  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  *  Feast 
of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.' 

We  have  still  another  name  for  the  day,  which  is  popularly  mnch 
more  used  than  either  of  those  which  I  have  now  mentioned :  it  is 
commonly  called  *  Candlemas,'  from  the  old  custom  of  carrying  candles 
upon  the  day  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  custom,  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  licnthen  feast,  and  to  have  been 
an  adaptation  of  a  ceremony  in  honour  of  a  heathen  goddess  to  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary — it  is  curious,  I  say,  to  observe,  that 
this  custom  should  have  been  kept  in  memory  by  the  common  language 
of  the  people  long  after  the  custom  itself  has  been  abolished  in  our 
Church.  Common,  however,  as  the  name  of  Candlemas  is  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  here ;  but  we  have  to 
do  with  the  *  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple/  and  few  events 
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recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptnre  are  more  striking  and  more  instructive. 
I  am  not  intending  to  discuss  it  in  its  completeness ;  but  I  wish  you  so 
to  regard  it  as  to  perceive  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  text,  that  the  '  pure  in  heart  are  blessed/  because  they 
are  permitted  to  *  see  God.' 

Just  call  to  mind  the  scene  to  which  I  have  referred.  Joseph  and 
Mary  take  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  do  for  Him 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord :  they  have  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  the 
first-born  ;  and  whereas  the  law  gave  a  choice  of  offerings,  a  lamb  for 
those  who  could  afford  it  and  a  pair  of  doves  for  those  who  could  not, 
you  will  note  that  the  Holy  Family  offered  (as  you  might  have  expected 
that  they  would)  the  poor  man's  offering.  In  fact,  St.  Luke  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  more  costly  sacrifice — as  though  that  had  been  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  persons  Hke  Joseph  and  Mary.  We  hear 
nothing  more  about  the  sacrifice;  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  offered 
as  it  should  hav'  been:  the  circumstance  upon  which  the  Evangelist 
lays  stress  is  something  of  quite  a  different  kind :  it  is  the  presence  of 
an  old  man  and  an  old  woman  in  the  Temple  when  the  infant 
Saviour  was  presented  there.  Simeon  was,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
^  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel.'  Anna  was  a 
prophetess  of  great  age,  fourscore  and  four  years  old,  *  who  served 
God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.'  These  two  aged 
persons,  together  with  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  formed  (as  we 
should  say)  the  congregation  when  Christ  was  presented  in  that 
Temple.  I  dare  say  there  were  many  other  persons  present  in  different 
parts  of  the  building ;  for  it  was  seldom,  I  should  apprehend,  that  there 
were  not  many  persons  present,  for  one  cause  or  another,  in  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Divine  worship,  but  the  only  persons  who  come 
into  our  picture,  the  only  persons  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  taking 
part  in  the  service  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  the  centre,  are 
those  four  of  whom  I  have  just  made  mention.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
contemplate  the  group  in  connexion  with  the  attribute  of  purity  of 
heart.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  throughout  Scripture  a 
collection  of  persons  who  more  thoroughly  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
this  blessed  attribute. 

Take  Joseph  first.  What  is  it  that  chiefly  marks  his  history 
and  character  ?  There  is  nothing  about  him  which  the  world  would 
call  great :  he  is  not  conspicuous  for  zeal,  or  power  of  mind,  or  courage, 
or  influence,  or  anything  of  the  kind;  of  all  men  of  whom  an  important 
part  has  been  assigned  in  the  economy  of  grace,  he  is  perhaps  the 
least  prominent.  I  think  it  was  intended  in  the  providence  of  God 
that  he  should  be  so,  and  that  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Eoman  Church  of  late  years  to  draw  him  out  of  his  obscurity  (so  to 
speak),  and  give  him  a  prominence  which  hitherto  he  had  not  had,  is  a 
mistake ;  but,  anyhow,  the  fact  upon  the  page  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
strikes  our  nund  with  regard  to  Joseph,  is  this, — that  being  placed  by 
God's  providence  in  a  very  trying  and  difficult  position,  he  exactly 
and  humbly  followed  the  leadings  of  that  providence,  and  never  per- 
mitted any  thought  of  self  to  interfere  with  perfect  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  Joseph  was  the  divinely  appointed  guide  and  guardian 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine  Child — ^was  ever  such  a  royal 
and  such  a  responsible  post  assigned  to  man  ? — and  ho  performed  his 
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task  apparently  ivitlioiit  fault.  If  he  had  net  great  qualitieBy  in  the 
worldly  scnso  of  tlie  word,  what  was  it  which  enabled  him  to  comport 
himself  thus,  in  the  company  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of  her 
greater  Son  ?  Surely  the  quality  of  qualities,  which  made  him  fit  bj 
God's  grace  for  this  inconceivably  high  post,  was  purity  of  heart. 

Then  think  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Yes,  think  of  her;  for  in  troth 
it  is  scarcolj  necessary  to  say  anything  concerning  her,  and  the  parity 
of  that  heart  which  was  permitted  to  ex[>erience  towards  the  Lord 
fTesus  the  feelings  of  a  mother  towards  a  son.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  unfortunate  than  the  fact,  that  the  unscriptural  position  assigned 
by  a  large  part  of  Christendom  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  makes  manj 
persons  afraid  of  assigning  to  lier  that  place  of  honour  which  doubt- 
less is  hers  by  right.  '  All  generations  are  to  call  her  blessed.'  How 
can  they  do  otherwise  ?  Who  can  exaggerate  the  blessedness  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  bear  a  Son,  whose  name  should  be  called  Immannel? 
And,  independently  of  the  peeps  which  we  gain  in  the  Gospels  into  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mary,  can  we  conceive  of  any  degree  of 
purity  which  it  would  be  profane  not  to  regard  as  belonging  to  hor  ? 
That  Immaculate  Conception  which  the  Boman  Church  decreed  as 
an  article  of  faith  some  few  years  ago — of  that  we  know  nothing; 
Scripture  tells  us  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  allow  themselves  to 
speculate  upon  such  matters  when  Scripture  is  silent ;  but  do  not  let  us 
permit  any  error  into  which  others  may  have  fallen  prevent  us  from 
reflecting  upon  and  admiring  that  intense  and  heavenly  purity  which 
belonged  to  her  who  was  chosen  to  be,  and  actually  was,  the  Mother 
of  Christ! 

But  besides  Joseph  and  Mary,  I  wish  you  to  look  at  those  other 
two  members  of  the  little  congregation  in  the  Temple  ;  or  rather, 
I  wish  you  to  look  at  them  more  than  at  Joseph  and  Mary,  becanse 
they  might  more  easily  bo  passed  over.  Joseph  and  Mary,  of  course, 
were  in  the  Temple  at  the  presentation;  they  were  chief  actors;  the 
sacriiice  which  had  to  l)e  offered  was  their  sacrifice,  the  child  pre- 
sented was  presented  by  them.  But  Simeon  and  Anna  were  not  there 
of  course ;  they  were  there  by  what  we  commonly  call  accident :  in 
this  case,  however,  there  was  clearly  no  accident,  but  an  event 
arranged  by  the  providence  of  God;  and  I  wish  you  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  character  of  those  persons  to  whom  alone  of  all  the 
dwellers  in  Jerusalem  the  privilege  was  thus  granted  of  assisting  at 
the  presentation  of  our  Lord, 

Neither  Simeon  nor  Anna  was  in  any  sense  a  prominent  person. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  in  Jerusalem  knew  of  the  existenoe  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  !  They  would  be  described  by  the  upper 
class  of  people  as  '  poor  old  folk  who  were  always  about  the  Temple;* 
just  as  you  may  see  in  our  own  churches  some  poor  old  folk  who  are 
always  there;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  when  clergymen  hesitate 
to  open  their  churches  for  daily  prayer,  because  they  are  afraid  they 
will  not  get  a  congregation,  they  forget  that  there  may  be  a  few 
Simeons  and  Annas  to  whom  the  services  may  be  inexpressibly  comfort- 
ing and  delightful,  and  whose  prayers  may  be  highly  estimated  by 
Him  who  sees  the  heart.  However,  the  two  witnesses  of  the  Lord's 
presentation  were  certainly  not  of  any  very  grand  standing  in  society.  If 
it  had  been  known  that  the  Lord  whom  the  whole  Israelitish  nation  waa 
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seeking  and  pining  after  would  '  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple '  in  the 
form  of  a  little  child,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  a  great  gathering 
of  all  the  leading  folks — Pharisees,  and  Scribes,  and  representatives  of 
Herod's  court,  and  all  the  cream  of  Jewish  society,  would  have  been 
sure  to  be  present  to  see  what  the  young  King  was  like:  but  there  was 
no  public  notice,  no  pomp,  no  parade,  and  the  only  witnesses  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  to  be  there  were  two  persons  whose  qualification 
was  their  piety,  their  devotion,  their  purity  <jf  heart.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  event  in  our  Lord's  life  that  is  more  lifted  up  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  history  than  this;  no  human  historian  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  such  a  scene  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  though 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  Holy  Scripture  in  which  simple 
unobtrusive  piety  is  represented  as  pleasing  to  God,  I  think  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  purity  of  heart  is  exhibited  as  obtaining  so  wonderful 
a  blessing. 

For  observe,  my  dear  brethren,  that  in  the  case  of  these  pure- 
hearted  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
beatitude  pronounced  by  Christ  upon  the  mount  was  fulfilled  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  *  Blessed,*  said  Christ,  *  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God !'  And  who  was  it  that  Simeon  and  Anna  were 
permitted  to  see  ?  Was  it  not  God  Himself,  *  Lmmauuel,  God  with 
us  ?'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  was  not  fully 
realised  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  Simeon  said,  *Lord,  now  lettest 
Tliou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation ;'  and  that  which  he  knew  that  he  saw 
he  felt  to  be  enough  for  him.  All  God's  promises  were  fulfilled;  all 
his  own  hopes  and  aspirations  we^e  realised ;  he  knew  that  the  child 
whom  he  held  in  his  arms  was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  promised 
Saviour  of  Israel,  and  *  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles'  as  well ;  but  he 
could  hardly  know — I  feel  certain  that  he  did  not  know — all  the 
mystery  of  that  child's  being.  The  Catholic  faith  was  not  his,  he  still 
saw  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  yet  he  had  seen  God  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and  oar  own  daily  recitation  of  Simeon's 
words  shows  the  high  place  which  the  Church  assigns  them,  as  a 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  vision  of  God  which  was  granted  to  the 
pure  in  heart  who  witnessed  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  : 
it  is  a  lovely  picture  to  contemplate,  and  very  fruitful  of  profitable 
thoughts ;  one  or  two  I  will  try  to  suggest  to  you. 

I  think  it  is  very  comforting  to  observe  what  is  the  condition  of 
seeing  God.  The  condition  of  seeing  the  truths  of  science  or  the 
speculations  of  philosophy  is  the  possession  of  mental  powers  such  as 
are  granted  to  few  ;  the  condition  of  seeing  prosperity,  in  like  manner 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  natural  gifts,  or  upon  being  bom  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  condition  of  seeing 
many  things  which  most  people  wish  to  see  is  not  unfrequently  some- 
thing which  is  outside  the  range  of  our  own  control:  but  the  con- 
dition of  seeing  God  is  one  which  may  be  satisfied  by  the  humblest 
and  simplest.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  any  one  can  make  his  own 
heart  pure ;  he  needs  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;  he  needs  every,  effort  that  he  can  make  himself , 
and  every  help  which  he  can  gain  from  the  abundant  grace  of  God:  bat 
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still  there  is  nothing  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  hnmblest  and 
simplest,  and  the  clever  and  the  strong  have  no  advantage  in  this 
matter  over  the  dull  and  the  weak.  Simeon  and  Anna  have  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  Christ  than  Herod,  even  though  he  should  ask  wise 
men  from  the  East  to  help  him ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  onr 
own  experience  and  observation  will  teach  us,  that  persons  of  simple, 
quiet,  unobtnisive  piety,  have  a  power  of  seeing  God,  a  power  of  onder- 
standing  Him,  of  loving  Him,  of  finding  satisfaction  in  the  sense  of 
His  presence,  which  men  of  a  different  kind,  and  who  think  themselyes 
immeasurably  superior,  do  somehow  not  possess. 

And  as  purity  of  heart  enables  men  to  sec  God,  so  it  may  be 
concluded  most  logically  and  most  surely,  that  any  kind  of  impurity 
darkens  the  eye  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  cannot  see  God.  It  is  npon 
this  principle  that  we  ought  to  estimate  the  evil  and  the  mischirf  of 
any  kind  of  impurity.  Take  an  example.  Let  it  be  indulgence  in 
drink.  Of  course  no  one  will  defend  habitual  drunkenness;  ui 
habitual  drunkard  is  a  fool  as  regards  himself,  and  a  knave  as  regards 
his  family.  I  might  use  stronger  language,  if  it  suited  my  subject  to 
do  so  i  but  I  am  thinking  not  of  this  case,  but  of  the  easy  way  in  which 
a  large  number  of  people  speak  of  indulgence  in  drink:  they  call  it  bj 
j>1oasant  names,  they  make  a  joke  of  it.  Now,  what  is  the  real  alignment 
—or  at  all  events,  what  is  the  highest  argument  against  it  ?  )[t  is 
this  . — that  all  such  sensual  indulgence  tends  to  prevent  the  soul  from 
seeing  God.  To  be  pure  in  heart,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  be  pure 
in  body;  and  no  one  who  believes  that  he  is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  God,  who  believes  that  this  is  his  great  privilege  as  a  redeemed 
.ind  regenerated  man,  will  ever  willingly  permit  any  impurity  of  flesh 
or  spirit  to  keep  him  back  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  vision. 

Ah  !  but  men  do  not  care  for  seeing  Grod  I    That  is  the  root  of 
all  the  mischief  ;    men  know  very  well  that  they  cannot  see    God 
and  indulge  their  appetites  and  passions  too,  and  so  they  indulge 
their  appetites  and  passions  and  leave  the  vision  of  God  to  chance. 
Tliis   might   be   all  very   well   if  there   were  no  future  world    in 
Avhich,  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  must  in  some  sense  see  God.     If 
there  be  such  a  future  world — and  who  will  dare  to  affirm   that 
there   is  not? — then  who   will   not   consider   it  wise   and   prudent 
to  pray  for,  to  strive  for,  to  labour  for  ]mrity  of  heart,  to  which  our 
Lord  promises    so   great  a  blessing  ?     Lut   even  if  there   were   no 
future  world,  still  it  would  be  a  pri\'ilege  to  see  God  even  in  this. 
I  do  not  think,   in    fact,  that   when  our   Lord   gave  the  beatitude 
upon  the  moimt.  He  referred  chiefly,  if  at  all,  to  the  vision  of  God 
in  the  world  to  come.     To  Him,  of  course,  there  was  no  such  8hai-|) 
distinction  between  the  present  and  the  future  world  as  that  which 
presents  itself  to  mortal  minds.    To  Him  the  vision  of  God  would 
be,  under  all  conditions,  the  one  great  privilege  for  |any  rational  soul ; 
to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mists   of  this  world  may  impede   the 
vision,  and  the  intensity  of  light  with  which  God  is  seen  may  be  much 
less  now  than  it  will  be  hereafter:  still  it  is  the  same  God  that  the 
human  soul  sees,  and  he  who  has  not  seen  anything  of  God  iu  this 
world,  who  has  allowed  the  ilesh  and  the  devil  to  blind  his  eyes,  or  who 
has  shut  them  wilfully,  may  well  fear  lest  his  eyes  should  still  be 
holdcn  from  seeing  God  iu  the  world  to  come. 
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jOOR  Mrs.  Crowley  bad  got  her  wish  now.  She  knew  what 
Paul  had  said,  and  why  Alice  was  so  unwilling  to  repeat 
words  which  had  been  so  strangely  contradicted  by  results-^ 
^  Be  sure  yonr  sin  will  find  yon  out'  Somewhere  she  hmd 
heard  those  words  spoken,  and  sitting  there  by  Lock's  bed 
they  came  back  to  her  as  if  uttered  by  Pauls  own  voice.  Her  sin  hmd 
louud  her  out:  where  she  least  expected  it  the  fruit  of  her  own  doings 
was  growing  up,  and  in  the  selfish  greediness  of  this  dying  man,  in  his 
^'hastly  craving  for  a  showy  funeral,  she  saw  one  of  the  efiects  of  her 
disobedience  to  her  husband  s  wish.  How  well  she  remembered  now 
what  he  had  said  about  grand  fnnerals  being  the  ruin  of  Storton! 
Ilcre  was  a  man  whose  very  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  one  thought  of 
his  own  funeral ;  a  man  who  was'willing  to  starve  himself  and  his  own 
child,  to  live  on  the  hard-given  charity  of  people  poorer  than  himself,  to 
grasp  and  screw,  and  lie  and  cheat, — and  all  for  what  ?  That  the  under- 
taker might  reap  a  profit  from  his  corpse,  while  gossiping  neighbonrs 
stood  by  and  saw  the  poor  little  show  pass  dismally  to  the  grave.  And 
yet  what  right  had  she  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  man,  she  who  knew 
better,  she  who  had  been  warned  even  as  it  were  by  a  voice  from  the 
dead?  She  had  had  her  way,  she  had  put  aside  that  letter  thinking 
that  no  one  knew  of  it,  and  that  no  harm  could  iiome  of  her  doing  so ; 
and  yet  here,  before  two  months  had  passed  away,  she  heard  it  spoken 
of  and  saw  what  were  results  of  her  fault 

Even  as  Paul  had  seen  the  sinful  folly  of  showy  funerals,  more  plainlj 
through  her  own  words  in  support  of  them  than  by  all  the  arguments 
Mr.  Roberts  had  used,  so  in  her  turn  she  saw  the  evil  as  it  reallj 
was  ('uly  when  the  exaggerated  form  of  her  own  weakness  was  held 
up  boforc  her  in  the  example  of  old  Lock. 

She  had  never  had  any  comfort  from  Paul's  funeral ;  even  ft  the 
time  it  had  given  her  no  satisfaction,  and  there  had  been  no  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  praises  lavished  on  it  by  Mrs.  Clements  and  Mrs.Forwood. 
But  she  had  heard  no  reproaches.  Mr.  Eobcrts  had  been  silent; 
after  that  first  effort  he  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  evil 
was  done,  and  lie  felt  that  no  good  end  would  be  gained  by  re-opening 
the  discussion ;  but  Mrs.  Crowley  had  felt  his  silence  as  a  rebuke, 
for  her  conscience  had  been  stirred  by  the  service,  and  a  new  light  had 
come  to  her  over  PauVs  grave.  In  her  secret  heart  she  had  determined 
never  to  do  again  what  she  had  done  then,  and  that,  should  the 
occasion  arise,  slie  would  act  very  differently  in  the  future. 

With  these  resohitions  she  had  soothed  her  conscience,  and  she 
taught  herself  to  believe  that  no  harm  had  come  of  her  example. 
But  now  she  saw  the  liarm,  and  knew  that  no  chance  would  ever 
be  given  her  of  counteracting  the  evil  she  had  so  strongly  encouraged. 
Paul's  example  would  have  been  followed  even  by  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him,  but  there  was  no  other  man  in  Sturton  who  was 
so  powerful  for  good  in  his  life,  whom  she  had  made  so  powerful  for 
evil  in  his  death. 

She  sat  by  old  Lock's  side,  thinking  of  these  things.     The  old 

man  maundered  on  with  liis  feeble  voice,  and  Alice  stood   outside 

in  the  deepening  twilight,  wondering  at  the  silence ;  but  jMrs.  Crowley 

had  for:;'<-tttcu  all  about  them — she  was  thinking  of  her  dead  husbam^ 
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and  feeling  in  her  sharp  repentance  as  if  he  would  nerer  be  able  to 
forgive  her  for  the  evil  whioh  her  disobedience  had  wrought. 

^  I  didn't  naean  to  do  any  harm,'  she  whispered,  half  aloud. 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  brought  her  back  to  the  present. 

'  What  was  it  you  said  ?*  inquired  Lock,  looking  up  at  her.  *  I've 
done  no  harm, — never  a  bit  to  no  one, — the  money  is  my  own.' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  yon/  said  Mrs.  Crowley,  gently.  *  I  was 
thinking  about  myself.* 

^  As  how  you  might  have  come  afore  and  looked  afW  us  a  bit 
sooner,  and  then  I'd  not  have  been  robbed.  Well,  it  can*t  be  helped 
now,  I  suppose,  but  it's  a  pity.  There  was  seven  of  'em  I  seven  bright 
golden  pieces  as  shone  when  I  looked  at  'em,  ever  so  bright  they  be. 
Look  at  'em  now  L  It's  a  pity  one's  gone.' 

Even  Lock  did  not  Hko  to  ask  her  in  so  many  words  to  replace  his 
loss,  but  he  made  his  intention  very  plain  as  he  spread  out  the  coins 
on  the  sheet  and  fingered  them  lovingly  with  his  trembling  hands. 

Mrs.  Crowley  took  out  her  purse  and  laid  another  sovereign  by 
those  that  were  glittering  in  the  twilight. 

'  Is  it  for  me  ?    Mine,  to  put  along  with  the  rest  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

'  Don't  tell  her,  then.  Happen  shell  come  and  take  it  away  if  she 
knows,'  and  he  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Crowley  could  see  Alice,  but  he  could  not ;  he  thought  she 
was  downstairs. 

'  Don't  speak  of  her  like  that,  it  is  not  kind ;  she  would  not  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Eh  !  but  her  would.  '  You  don't  know  what  I  know.  Fm  not  the 
first  she's  robbed;  you^askliow  she  liked  Bodmin  Jail,  and  why  ' 

There  was  a  rustle  and  Alice  glided  round  the  door. 

'Father  I' 

Quick  the  old  man  gathered  up  his  gold,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bag. 

'  She's  alius  a  wat<£ing  and  a  spying,'  he  muttered  ;  *  she*ll  want 
the  money  now.' 

Alice  made  no  reply.  She  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  looking 
sometimes  at  Mrs.  Orowley,  sometimes  at  her  father,  who  was  hiding 
his  precious  bag  beneath  the  pillow.  The  silence  was  very  un- 
comfortable to  Paul's  widow,  but  Alice  and  her  father  were  both 
too  deeply  interested  to  feel  awkward.  All  at  once  Mrs.  Crowley  got 
up,  and  going  over  to  Alice  took  her  hand. 

'  My  dear,  never  mind  my  hearing  what  he  said.  It  won't  matter. 
I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it — not  whether  it's  true 
or  false,  whether  you  did  wrong  or  whether  you  didn't.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me,  Alice;  that  is  your  business,  and  Grod's,  too,  I  suppose  : 
br.t  you'll  be  just  the  same  to  me.  If  Paul  had  known,  he  would  not 
have  cared,  only  to  be  sorry  and  try  all  the  more  to  make  you  happy.' 

'  Don*t  1 '  whispered  Alice;  ^  you  don't  know  1'  and  she  tried  to  draw 
away  her  hand.' 

'  I've  done  wicked  things,'  continued  Mrs.  Crowley  ra^ndly.  '  Look, 
that's  my  doing.' 

She  pointed  to  the  bed  where  Ben  was  lying  staring  at  them, 
with  one  hand  on  the  coverlid,  the  other  grasping  his  bag  beneath  the 
pillow. 
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'  IVe  done  yon  and  him  more  harm  than  yonVe  erer  done  in  jonr 
life.  Haven't  yon  both  been  nearly  starred  ?  and  isn't  he  dying  now 
with  all  his  mind  set  on  his  money  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  how  have  you  done  it  ? ' 

'  By  taking  my  own  way,'  cried  the  widow,  '  my  own  wicked  way. 
Didn't  he  say  he'd  follow  Paul  about  the  funeral?' 

'  Ah,  I  did,'  replied  Ben;  '  I  did  so.' 

'  And  it  was  my  doing  that  Paul  was  buried  as  he  was :  it  was  my  fiudt ; 
he  didn't  wish  it;  he  wanted  everything  plain  and  quiet,  and  the  church 
service  to  be  thought  most  about :  but  I  didn't  heed  the  words  he  had 
said  to  me  only  such  a  little  while  before  he  died,  I  would  take  my  way.* 

Ben  had  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  was  listening  eagerly.  Alice 
stood  motionless,  and  in  the  deepening  gloom  the  widow  went  on,  mow 
and  then  breaking  down  with  a  heavy  sob.  '  I  found  that  letter,  the 
letter  he  told  you  about.  It  had  been  left  in  the  office,  and  Thompson 
picked  it  up*  the  day  before  the  funeral.  I  didn't  get  it  till  Uien, 
and  it  seemed  too  late  to  alter  things ;  but  I  wish  I  had  done  it  now :  I 
wish  I  had.'  8 till  Alice  was  silent,  and  the  old  man  bent  forward  im 
his  bed.  '  Everything  was  ordered,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  talk  it 
would  make  to  alter  what  I  had  settled;  and  I  didn't  want  it  altered,  I 
wanted  to  have  my  own  way,  and  never  thought  of  the  harm  it  was  doing, 
though  Paul  told  me,  and  Mr.  Eoberts  told  me.  Don't  think  so  madi 
about  your  funeral.  Lock,'  she  added,  leaving  Alice  and  going  over  to 
the  bed, '  there's  no  pleasure  and  no  comfort  in  it.  I  thought  I  should 
feel  happier  for  spending  a  deal  of  money  on  my  husband ;  but  I  know 
better  now:  he  knew  better  when  he  was  alive,  and  tried  to  show  other 
people  the  truth.  You  saidyou  would  follow  Paul,'  she  continued, bending 
down ;  <  I  don't  want  you  to  part  with  the  money,  I'll  make  it  up  to  yon 
for  him,  but  don't  hoard  it  for  a  funeral  show,  don't  waste  it  in.  that 
wicked  way.' 

'  You're  all  agen  me,'  said  the  old  man  sullenly;  ^  you're  one  as  bad 
as  t'other,  there's  nought  to  choose  between  ye.' 

<  But  Paul  was  true  to  his  word,'  put  in  Alice,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  *  Paul  didn't  say  one  thing  and  mean  another,  yet  whiles 
IVe  thought  he  did ;  I've  done  him  wrong  a  sight  of  times  since  that 
burying.     I'm  glad  Paul  were  true.' 

'  It  was  my  fault,  all  my  fault,'  cried  Mrs.  Crowley. 

'  Then  your  fault  it  can  bide.  I  said  I'd  follow  Paul  and  so  I  will^ 
you're  not  a  going  to  get  your  way  wi'  me ; '  and  Lock  turned  his  back 
upon  her,  and  lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

*  Oh,  Alice,  speak  to  him  I  won't  he  be  persuaded  even  now?* 

'  Let  him  be,'  said  Alice ;  '  it's  no  use  talking  no  more  to-night, 
maybe  hell  hearken  a  bit  to-morrow.' 

Chapter  VIL 

But  there  never  came  a  *  to-morrow '  for  Ben  Lock.  When  Alice 
went  into  the  bedroom  in  the  early  morning  he  did  not  move,  and  she 
crept  out  with  a  quiet  step  thinking  that  he  was  asleep.  He  was 
asleep,  but  it  was  a  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awakening.  Some  time 
during  the  night  he  had  gone  away,  and  later  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  was  high,  Alice,  wondering  that  he  slept  so  long,  went  again  to  the 
bedside  and  spoke  to  him  ;  but  there  was  no  voice  to  answer,  no  Mmnd 
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to  break  the  stillness  of  that  great  repose.  He  liad  been  dead  some 
hours;  most  likely  he  had  died  in  his  sleep,  and  his  last  words 
were  those  spoken  to  PauPs  widow,  when  in  her  repentance  she  had 
tried  so  vainly  to  tarn  him  to  the  right.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
too  late,  as  so  many  repentances  are  in  this  world,  to  wipe  away 
the  resalts  of  sin,  thongh  they  may  make  peace  with  God,  and  bring 
to  the  erring  soul  the  unutterable  blessing  of  His  pardon.  Bat  still 
the  sin  remains.  God  will  not  alter  His  changeless  laws  for  the  cry 
of  the  penitent;  He  cannot  efface  their  sin,  He  can  only  forgive 
the  sinner,  and  the  evil  lives,  and  grows,  and  bears  frait,  and  long 
after  the  transgressor  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  sin  to  godliness,  from  the  love  of  this  world  to 
the  love  of  the  world  to  come,  the  consequences  of  his  wrong-doing 
beset  his  path  and  embitter  his  repose ;  as  Alice  said,  *  only  when 
people  are  dead  He  has  them  all  to  Himself,  and  will  not  have  them 
tormented  more.*  While  they  are  on  earth  they  cannot  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  nothing  short  of  the  gate  of  Heaven  can  save  them 
from  its  relentless  pursuit. 

Alice  was  still  standing  in  the  kitchen,  scared  by  the  sudden  dia- 
covery  of  her  father^s  death,  when  Mrs.  Crowley  entered  the  cottage. 

*  I  could  not  help  coming,*  she  said, '  though  it  is  so  early.  It  s  on 
my  mind  that  I  must  make  him  see  things  diflferent,  or  Paul  will  not 
rest  content.* 

*  You  can't  do  it  now,  Mrs.  Chwwley.' 

'  Maybe  he'll  listen  I  I  gave  him  a  sovereign  last  night  because  I 
thought  he'd  be  more  likely  to  listen  if  he  knew  I  was  willing  for  him 
to  do  whtft  he  would  with  his  money.  But  if  he  was  to  die  thinking  of 
nothing  but  his  burying,  and  all  b^use  of  me ! ' 

'  Don't  go  upstairs,'  entreated  Alice,  as  Mrs.  Crowley  moved  to- 
wards the  door  leading  to  the  bedrooms, '  don't  go  up  now,  ma'am.' 

*  Why,  is  he  asleep ?' 
*Yes.' 

<  Then  111  stop  here  till  he's  awake.  I  must  talk  to  him  a  bit,  Alice, 
it  might  do  some  good.' 

*  Not  now,  it  won't  do  any  good  now.' 

Alice  had  glanced  through  the  door  and  seen  Mrs.  Jackson  coming 
down  the  road.  8he  was  a  timid  woman,  and  felt  almost  afraid  of  being 
alone  in  the  house  with  her  dead  father  and  this  sorrowful  woman,  who 
must  be  told  the  truth. 

*  Don't  you  think  so?  I  hope  it  will.  You  won't  mind  my  trying. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  vexed  with  me ;  but  that  does  not  matter  if  he  can 
only  be  brought  to  think  more  about  his  soul.' 

Alice  was  watching  Mrs.  Jackson ;  she  was  close  to  the  gate  by  this 
time. 

^  Mrs.  Crowley  there's  a  sight  of  things  in  life  as  comes  too  late. 
You're  too  late.' 

*What?  I  don't  understand.' 

'*  He's  dead.' 

It  was  a  dreadful  shock.  When  people  want  to  make  amends  for 
their  wrong-doing,  it  seems  hard  to  them  that  the  opportunity  should 
be  denied,  and  Mrs.  Crowley  felt  as  if  God  had  dealt  harshly  with  her 
in  so  soon  calling  away  the  man  over  whose  soul  her  own  c%\a'd.\»^^^a 
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Tanity  had  helped  to  spread  bo  deadly  an  influence.  If  he  had  Ii?ed  a 
little  longer  she  might  have  changed  him.  80  she  thought;  but  Alioe 
knew  better,  and  when  she  wept  because  she  had  been  too  late,  the 
dead  roan's  daughter  knew  that  any  time  sinoe  Paulas  funeral  would 
have  been  too  late.  If  she  had  talked  to  Lock  erery  day  it  would  not 
have  changed  him.  Only  one  thing,  only  Paul's  example,  would  have 
taught  him  better,  and  that  had  gone  to  strengthen  him  in  his  folly. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Hie  Monastic  Orders, — The  Benedictines, 

|E  are  not  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  such  a  vast  and 
long-lived  system  as  that  which  is  known  as  '  MonasticiBm,* 
sprung  up  in  the  Church  at  short  notice  or  without  signs 
of  its  approaching  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  Church  histoiy  there  are  unmistakable 
traces  of  a  desire  for  a  holier  life  than  that  which  could  be  lived  in 
the  world.  The  worries  and  anxieties  of  daily  occurrence  were  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  some,  who  panted  after  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
true  Christian  life.  These  sensitive  people  fretted,  and  chafed,  and 
pined,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  evil  as  they  saw  around  them;  and 
thus  uneasy  and  unhappy, 

<  Each  was  ambitious  of  the  obscurest  place.' 
From  Apostolic  times  there  was  a  class  of  Christian  cotfrerts  who 
exorcised  greater  self-denial,  lived  after  a  stricter  rule,  than  their 
fellow-men;  and  as  it  would  appear,  the'  austere  and  hard  lives  led 
by  these  members  of  the  Church,  instead  of  causing  a  decrease^  led  to 
an  increase  in  their  numbers.  A  danger  seems  to  have  been  threat- 
ened to  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  some  of  the  customs  and  doctrines 
of  these  more  rigid  and  exacting  Christians ;  for  we  find,  in  a  set  of 
rules  of  great  authority,  called  the  '  Apostolic  Canons,*  this  command : 
*If  any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  clergy, 
abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  not  for  exercise  sake,  but  as 
abominating  the  good  creatures  of  God,  &c.  ...  let  him  either  reform 
himself  or  be  deposed  and  cast  out  of  the  Church.* 

By-and-by,  not  only  did  Christians  crave  to  live  thus  severely. 
but  desired  to  give  up  all  they  had  in  the  world  and  lead  a  life  of 
absolute  poverty.  Events  happened  presently  which  were  favourable 
to  those  who  felt  such  desires.  In  the  terrible  times  of  the  Dccian 
persecution,  a.d.  249-251,  when  Fabiauus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Babylas  of  Antioch,  suffered  death,  when  the  learned 
Origen  with  others  were  imprisoned,  very  many  Christians  fled  to  the 
deserts,  woods,  and  caves  for  safety.  These  refuges  were  so  prized, 
became  so  dear  to  the  fugitives,  that  even,  when  all  dangers  had  passed 
away,  they  were  chosen  rather  than  dwellings  in  towns  and  cities. 

There  was  now  to  be  a  fresh  and  strong  movement  in  favour  of 

the  solitary  or  monastic  Way  of  life.     About  the  year  a.d.  251  there 

was  bom  at  the  village  of  Coma,  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  whose  life 

became  the  model  of  all  who  aimed  at  perfection  in  this  point.  Anthonji 
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or,  as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  St.  Anthony,  gave  up  all  his  possessions, 
retired  from  the  society  of  men,  dwelt  in  a  hole  of  a  rock,  and  spent 
his  time  in  acts  of  devotion.  Crowds  of  admirers  soon  came  to  his 
retreat,  seeking  connsel,  desiring  to  settle  down  near  to  him,  and  spend 
their  lives  after  his  pattern. 

The  first  seeds  of  this  system  of  solitary  life  having  thus  been 
sown,  there  was  soon  an  appearance  of  an  abundant  crop.  Hilarion, 
a  disciple  of  Anthony,  was  ready  to  plant  the  system  of  monastic  life 
in  Palestine  ;  whilst  Basil  the  Great  of  Csesarea,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
Ktudent  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  helped  on  the  cause  amongst  Christ- 
ians in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  first  religious  house  where  monks 
of  various  degrees  and  estates  lived  under  the  rule  or  guidance  of  a 
chief  or  abbot  was  founded  by  Pachomius,  in  Egypt.  *  Pachomius,' 
as  a  quaint  author  writes, '  by  the  help  of  God  effected  this.' 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Athanasins  introduced  this  solitary 
life  into  Europe.  Living  in  banishment  at  Rome,  a.d.  341,  this  bold 
champion  of  the  faith  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Anthony,  lliis  biography  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  was  most  eagerly  read  by  numerous  citizens. 
This  sketch  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  seclusion  attracted  many  and 
convinced  some.  There  was  a  company  ready  to  adopt  this  life.  One 
by  one  the  names  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us  as  leading  Churchmen 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centaries  appear  as  countenancing  this  isolated 
and  austere  life, — St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
St.  Jerome.  The  last-named  writer  often  in  his  letters  speaks  of  the 
joys  of  this  life,  and  compares  the  sweetness  of  happiness  he  derived 
from  direlling  in  the  ▼fllage  of  Bethlehem  with  the  splendours  and 
attractions  of  Home.  '  At  Bethlehem,  Christ's  little  village,  there  was 
nothing  \o  be  heard  but  psalms;  one  conld  not  go  into  the  field  but  he 
hoard  the  ploughman  singing  his  hallelujahs,  the  mower  comforting 
himself  with  hymns,  and  the  vine-dresscFS  tuning  David's  Psalms.' 

In  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  system  had  found  a  home  within 
the  Church,  and  its  friends  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  prove  what 
could  be  done  by  men  thus  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  life  in 
spreading  the  Christian  religion  far  and  wide.  In  France,  in  Britain, 
in  Ireland,  zealous  and  tried  members  wrought,  and  prayed,  and  taught, 
with  little  to  cheer  them  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Scattered  far 
and  wide  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  under  no  general  law,  respon- 
sible to  no  central  head,  with  many  individual  meftibers  of  depraved 
and  unruly  life,  there  needed  some  strong  and  firm  master  to  stand 
up  among  the  monks  as  governor.  About  the  year  a.d.  480  such 
a  man  was  bom  at  Norsia,  in  Italy,  by  name  Benedict.  Whilst  at 
liomc  receiving  his  education,  he  became  so  uneasy  at  the  evils  he 
saw  on  every  side,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  left  Borne  and 
retired  to  a  solitary  rock,  where  he  was  supported  by  a  daily  meal 
from  the  scanty  store  of  a  monk  of  Subiaco,  whose  name  was  Eomanus. 
Discovered  at  length  in  his  retreat  by  some  shepherds,  Benedict  spent 
his  time  in  instructing  them,  and  persuading  them  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God.  When  about  tjiirty  years  of  age,  a.d.  510; 
Benedict  wte  chosen  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  his  retreat;  but 
he  soon  gave  such  offence  to  the  brethren  by  his  austere  and  holy 
living,  that  they  tried  to  take  his  life  by  poison. 

Ketiring  again  to  his  rock,  there  were  soon  vast  numbers  seeking 
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hu  companf  and  desiring  liis  ailvice.  Short);  he  wu  Bbl«  to  foand 
twelve  monasteries  or  homes,  with  an  abbot  and  twelve  monka  ia  eftch 
dwelling.  A.n.  53:^,  owing  to  misunderstandings  with  a  pneit  uiiMd 
Floreutins,  St  Benedict  left  Snbiaco,  and  after  a  while  nine  with  hit 
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compnnioQS  to  ••[nnte  Cn<:sino.  In  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  Bmall 
town  there  was  a  lofty  eminence,  where  stood  a  temple  of  the  heathen 
p(wl  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  grove.  Benedict  presently  bo  far  prevailed 
that  tlic  lieathen  god  was  destroyed,  the  grove  cnt  down,  and  a  Christian 
oratory,  or  chnrch,  was  erected,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  and 
St.  ^lartin,  Alxivc  the  chnrch  was  eventnally  founded  the  celebrated 
M'lnastcrv,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  central 
honiff^fiheOnler. 

Wliilst  completing  his  bnildings  in  this  retired  q>ot,  1 
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drew  up  the  lairs  of  his  famous  '  Rule  of  Life,'  which  for  &  longconrsa 

of  yeare  was  regarded  at.  the  model  of  all  aach  religious  codes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Rules,  those  who  after  long  and 
anxious  probation  were  admitteil  to  fellowship,  took  upon  themselves 
the  TowB  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  readiness  for  manual 
labour,  which  vows  were  tol^e  regarded  as  irrevocable.    Each  MoDaeter^ 


adopting  the  Rule  of  Bt.  Benedict,  was  to  be  governed  by  an  abbot 
chosen  by  the  monks  and  approved  by  the  bishop.  The  Brethren  of 
the  Order  were  to  rise  two  hours  after  midnight  for  matins,  and  if  at 
the  monastery,  to  attend  eight  services  daily:  they  were  to  be  atmannal 
labour  seven  hours.  The  Psalter  was  to  be  repeated  each  week ;  a 
book  was  to  be  read  aloud  at  every  meal ;  two  kinds  of  cooked  vege- 
tables were  permitted;  to  each  monk  was  allowed  a  small  measure  of 
wine.  The  Abbot  of  each  Monastery  was  to  discriminate  and  moderate 
the  labours  which  be  imposed  on  each  individual.  He  was  to  take  for 
his  pattern  the  example  of  prudence  present^  in  the  word^  ^  ^^ 
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pstrifircli,  Gen.  xxxiii.  13, '  If  men  should  OTerdrive  tbem  one  dAf,  all 
the  flock  vrill  die.'  Hospitality  nas  to  be  shom  to  nil,  and  eBpraallj 
to  the  poor:  even  the  Abbot  was  required  to  share  in  nuhiag  the  feet 
of  gnests.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those  monks,  Irring  tboi 
away  from  the  world  in  retirement  under  the  ^idance  of  St.  Benediot^ 
were  i^vuEif,  not  clergy.  It  is  not  known  that  even  Benedict  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  Oi'der,  was  ever  ordained.  The  members  of  the 
Order  wore  a  distinctire  dress  or  habit,  nsaally  black,  but  always  of 
a  coarse  and  plain  character. 

For  about  fourteen  years  St.  Benedict  was  spared  to  set  a  pattern 
of  industry,  hnmiliation,  and  derotion,  to  his  disciples,  beseeching  them 
continually  to  aroid  the  sins  of  pride,  idleness,  and  covetuosnesa. 
Finding  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  ordered  his  grave  to 
be  dug;  which  order  having  been  execated,  he  asked  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  spot.  Looking  at  this  narrow  cell  in  silence,  be  after  a  whila 
said,  '  Ain  I  hereto  await,  in  this  strait  bed,  a  joyful  resurrection?* 
He  rapidly  sank,  and  died  on  March  21, 543,  being,  as  the  old  chroniclflrs 
state,  the  eve  of  Passion  Sunday. 

The  Benedictine  Order  from  this  time  rapidly  grew  in  the  esteem  of 
devoted  men.  Members  of  influence  soon  founded  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  France,  and  Spain.  In  the  year  a.d.  596  the  Order  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Augustine,  who  was  himself  a  member; 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  almost  eveTj  religious  house  in 
England  adopted,  either  t^  persuasion  or  compulsion,  the  Rule  of  the 
famous  Order.  Gradually  there  sprang  up  in  the  several  counties  of 
England  noble  homes  of  the  Order,  in  which  were  presently  gathered 
sons  of  nobles  and  chiefs,  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  this  life  of 
religious  exercises.  Thns  we  find,  in  a.d.  677,  St,  Peter's  at  Weaimouth, 
and  St.  Paul's  at  Jarrow,  were  raised  by  Benedict,  or  Bennet  Bisoop,  one 
of  whose  pnptis  was  the  Venerable  Bede.  In  a.d-  714  Croyland  Abbey, 
one  of  the  very  noblest  of  the  many  homes  of  the  Order  in  Eng- 
land, was  commenced.  Every  century  saw  some  new  house  bnilt, 
and  even  when  the  Saxon  rule  was  ended  the  Order  of  St  Benedict 
was  not  left  friendless  or  without  a  patron.  Speed,  in  his  history, 
thus  speaks  of  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  supporter  of  the  monka 
of  St.  Benedict,  p.  435 ; — '  Besides  his  many  other  stately  buildings, 
both  for  fortification  and  devotion,  three  Abbeyes  of  chiefe  note  he  is 
Bayd  to  have  raised,  and  endowed  with  large  priviliges  and  rich  poG- 
seesions.  TIic  first  was  at  Battle  in  Sussex,  where  he  wonoe  the 
Diademe  uf  England  in  the  valley  of  Sanf;ue-lac,  so  called  in  French, 
for  the  strcaiiics  of  blood  thorein  spilt.  Moat  certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
■  very  same  place  where  King  Harold's  Standard  was  pitched,  and 
nnder  which  himself  was  slain,  there  William  the  Conqueror  laid  that 
foondation,  dedicatrng  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  S.  Martin,  that 
ther  the  Mortis  might  pray  for  the  soules  of  Harold  and  the  rest  tiiat 
were  slain  in  that  place.' 

FromthereignofWilliara,  1066,  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  1546, 
when  all  the  Religions  Houses  of  Uie  Order  were  seized,  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  Order  in  England,  so  that  at  length  a  traveller 
had  not  far  to  go  who  wished  to  visit  the  Benedictines  from  house  to 
house,  Westminster  Abbey  was  a  Benedictine  foundation,  ro  like- 
wioe  were  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  and  QUstonbuiy.  Though  e 
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and  desirous  of  planting  their  Order  ever  in  some  new  home,  it  would 
be  untrue  to  describe  the  Benedictines  in  these  words : — 

*  Like  zealous  missions,  they  did  care  pretend 
Of  souls  in  show,  but  made  the  gold  their  end ; ' 

for  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes  much  of  her  mediaeval  prosperity 
and  early  civilisation.  Forests  were  cleared  by  these  monks,  roads 
were  made,  wastes  reclaimed,  fields  tilled,  churches  built,  schools  taught, 
books  copied  over  and  over  again,  heathenism  rooted  out.  These  were 
some  of  the  many  works  which  were  done  by  these  pioneers  of  enlight- 
enment. Though  they  have  been  styled  by  an  eminent  Frenchman, 
]M.  Guizot,*  *  The  Clearers '  of  Europe,  yet  their  special  work  was  the 
foundation  of  schools  of  learning.  Two  silent  but  truthful  witnesses 
to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  Benedictine  Order  on  behalf  of  education 
are  those  facts, — that  in  the  precincts  of  their  Abbey  at  Westminster 
the  tirst  printing-press  was  set  up  in  England,  and  that  in  Italy  the 
first  printing-press  which  was  put  together  was  for  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  at  a  small  house  at  Subiaco,  where  St.  Benedict  had  dwelt 

Though  the  Order  was  suppressed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  yet  it  has  exist^  in  varions  countries  of  Europe;  its 
members  toiling  on  still  in  their  own  line  of  literature,  and  giving  the 
world  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  noblest  writings  of  ancient  days, 
edited  with  all  that  care  and  precision  for  which  the  Order  has  become 
famous.  The  Benedictine  edition  of  the  early  Church  writers,  such  as 
St.  Augustine,  is  regarded  as  the  standard  edition.  Though  Monte 
Cassino  has  passed  through  many  troublous  changes  since  the  death  of 
the  devoted  Benedict,  yet  its  substantial  buildings  in  these  days  can 
assure  the  traveller  that  the  '  Benedictine  Order '  still  survives,  and 
can  welcome  guests  with  a  generous  hospitality. 

What  an  important  part  in  the  pages  of  history  this  noble  Order 
has  played  may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  stated,  that  from  its  ranks 
there  have  been  chosen  no  fewer  than  forty  popes,  two  hundred  cardinals, 
fifty  patriarchs,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  archbishops,  four  thousand 
six  hundred  bishops,  four  emperors,  twelve  empresses,  forty-six  kings, 
and  forty-ope  queens.  , 


jR.  LOCKHART,  of  Glasgow,  when  travelling  in  Eng- 
land, was  sojourning  in  an  inn  when  Sunday  came  round. 
On  entering  the  public  room,  and  about  to  set  out  for 
church,  he  found  two  gentlemen  preparing  for  a  game 
at  chess.  He  politely  said  to  them :  '  Gentlemen,  have 
you  locked  up  your  portmanteaus  carefully  ?  * 

*  No.    What !  are  there  thieves  in  this  house  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  say  that ;  only  I  was  thinking  that  if  the  waiter  comes 
in  and  finds  you  making  free  with  the  fourth  commandment,  he  may^ 
think  of  nlaking  free  wi&  the  eighth  commandment.'  The  gentlemea 
said,  ^  There  is  something  in  that,'  and  laid  aside  their  game. 

*  Les  B^fricheuTS  de  rEurope. 
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Slack  atit  tjie  Hantsntan. 

r     •  -I-"     The  landaman  grsTelj  mid, 

f    i  <We  Ci^  men,  at  -waeTj  desk, 

ii  3  Work  preciouB  hud  for  brud. 

Y  ^  Iiong'  honn,  end  baralj  room  to  ton, 

I     ■  While  you  are  gay  and  fiee, 

I,    J  It  makes  it  aeem  one  hoUday, 

<§.r  Your  life,  my  bieod,  at  ae*.' 

'Aye  1  da  a  famona  life,  air, 

When  dies  are  blue  and  bright, 
And  vinda  are  soft  and  favouring; 

Bat  come  aome  stormy  night 
And  stand  beeide  me  on  the  deck 

Of  oar  good  ship  Rmowii, 
I  wager  you  will  heaVe  a  sigh 

For  your  anug  place  in  town. 

I  couldn't  atand  your  work,  air  I 

I  grant  yoQ  that,  I  own ; 
But  then  yon  have  your  people  rottitd, 

Your  family,  your  home: 
While  I,  in  aa^lmg  out  of  port, 

Leave  all  I  love  behind^ 
And  know  my  mother  broaka  her  heart 

Wth  eruy  puff  of  wind. 

Ton  ta£a  your  walk  o'  Sundays, 

The  girl  a-neai  your  heart. 
Whom  you  will  promise  aome  fine  day 

To  hold  till  dealli  do  part; 
You  aaunter  through  the  flowery  lane 

Itlid  talk  of  that  aame  day. 
While  I  may  wbi«tle  for  my  Jans 

Some  thousand  miles  away] 

We're  pretty  much  alike,  air — 

Our  livee  are  none  too  soft — 
YoQ  sitting  on  your  long-legged  stool, 

And  I,  poor  Jack,  aloft; 
You  gasping  for  a  freer  air, 

I  blown  across  the  deck, 
Both  praying,  if  in  different  tongue, 

"  Lord  I  keep  oor  ship  from  wreck.* 

J  sometimea  like  to  think,  dr. 

That  He  \ras  once  afloat. 
Along  with  Ilis  didciplee, 

In  that  poor  fisbpr-boat. 
And  enw  the  (nle  rise  flerc«  and  fast 

In  tax>ff  Galilee, 
Just  as  I've  watched  it  on  Ha  deck 

Of  our  good  aliip  at  aea. 


^ 


'  Now,  Jack,  row  fur  tad  gofUy,' 
Tta  landgmui  grave];  raid, 

'We  Citf  men,  at  weaty  desk. 
Work  praoioiu  hard  for  bread.' 
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It  makes  life  seem  more  real 

To  know  He  lived  here,  too. 
Trod  common  earthy  sailed  on  our  seoSi 

And  did  things  we  may  do ; 
Whether  in  trouble  in  the  world, 

Or  danger  on  the  sea, 
One  feels  so  sure,  amidst  it  all, 

lie  cares  for  you  and  me/ 

Tlie  landsman  8  face  shone  brighter, 

The  breeze  had  done  its  best, 
The  vessel  glided  int'>  port, 

Jack^s  homy  hand  he  press'd; 
And  back  he  trode  to  desk  and  stool. 

With  firmer,  frei^her  vnll, 
Kesolved  to  say  t)  murmuring  thoughts 

From  henceforth,  '  Peace,  be  still  I '  EL  A.  F« 


BY  SAlffUBL  B.  JAMES,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  N0RTHMAR8T0N,  DUCKS. 

*  A»  Wide  as  a  Church  DoorJ 

|OME  church  doors  are  not  so  wide  as  others,  but  the  idea  of 
width  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  church  door,  both  in 
the  proverb,  and  in  the  popular  observation  and  experience 
which  must  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb.  The  proverb 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  proverbs,  but  whea 
quoted  is  recognised  by  most  people  as  a  saying  they  have  heard  some- 
where or  other.  A  popular  author,  now  dead  but  never  out  of  mind, 
quoted  the  saying  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America,  making  some 
thoughtful  but  not  quite  accurate  observations  about  how  wide  a  church 
door  is,  compared  with  how  wide  that  great  writer  considered  a  church 
door  ought  to  be.  Width  has  limits,  or  it  would  become  infinity  and 
boundlessness.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  go  in  at  a  great  church  door,  and 
not  be  incommoded  by  the  crush  of  ever  so  great  a  crowd;  but  it  is 
equally  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  a  door  and  an  inqlosure,  a  fold 
and  a  fence,  protecting  a  congregation  from  winter  cold  and  sunmier 
heat,  wind,  and  hail,  and  storm. 

The  proverb  has  thus  two  lines  of  significance  and  instruction,  either 
of  which  is  pressed  witli  undue  severity  or  forgotten  with  undeserved 
neglect  by  dilTorent  sorts  of  people  in  turn.  But  before  touching  the 
question  in  its  doctrinal  aspects,  there  is  a  word  or  two  to  be  said  upon 
the  architectural  and  common -convenience  meaning  which  it  bears. 

The  church  doors  abroad  are  always  open,  and  the  poorest  of  people 
go  in  at  those  doors,  to  say  their  prayers  in  quiet,  before  tlio  Lord,  Who 
is  always  so  much  piore  willing  to  hear  than  men  are  to  pray.  And 
that  width  of  welcome,  though  not  necessarily  an  architectural  width, 
involves  the  kind  of  meaning  which  architectural  width  expresses  so 
well.  It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  people  of  all  ranks  going  in  abreast 
to  tliO  service  of  the  Lord's  house.  Outside  church  doors  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men  are  necessary,  and  are  as  useful  and  good  as  they  are 
14 
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anavoidable  and  natural ;  nor  is  there  anything  nngracefiil  or  nnscemly 
in  tlic  lowly  courtesy  which  accompanies  the  withdrawal  of  poor  old 
Sally  Dodd  from  the  narrow  doorway  through  which  tlie  Lady  of  the 
Manor  is  seeking  to  pass  to  her  ladyship*s  seat  in  the  parish  church. 
But  ^  the  lady '  herself  (she  is  so  often  called  '  the  lady/  and  *•  her  lady- 
ship,' though  simply  a  country  'squire's  wife*)  would  generally  be  far 
more  glad  than  Sally  Dodd  would  be  that  they  should  go  in  togotlior, 
and  kneel  side  by  side  at  the  Holy  Table  ;  that  architecture  should,  in 
fact,  side  with  religious  equality,  equality  within  God  s  acre  and  hou.se. 
Some  churches  have  doors  too  narrow  for  their  congregations,  their 
narrowness  inyolving  an  unseemly  crush  on  an  otherwise  unnecessary 
delay.  'Wide  as  a  church  door'  has  an  architectural  signification 
which,  in  these  days  of  church  building  and  church  restoration  especi- 
ally, should  be  well  remembered.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  motto  for 
Diocesan  and  General  Church  Building  Societies,  hinting  at  the  heart- 
touching  assurance  '  yet  there  is  no  room,  yet  there  is  room/  It  was 
such  a  door  with  snob  a  porch,  as  is  described  in  our  proverb,  that '  the 
vagrant  at  the  church-door  *  had  been  accustomed  to,  long  years  agone. 
The  lines  are  yery  expressive:-- 

'  For  years  he  had  not  seen  his  native  place — 
For  years  he  had  not  spoken  to  a  friend — 
For  yean  he  had  not  stood  within  a  chtirch ; 
And  now  he  lingered  in  the  dusky  ]>orch. 
And  watched  the  congregation,  one  by  one» 
Cheerfully  enter,  and  decently  bend 
In  silent  adoration.    Many  a  face. 
Familiar  long  ago»  glanced  towards  his  own— 
Perhaps  with  wonder:  for  they  knew  him  not. 
And  he  was  sadly  changed,  since  in  this  spot 
His  happy  boyhood  swifdy  passed  away.' 

Yes,  wide  and  welcome  as  a  church  door.  So  let  it  ever  be.  '  You 
will  always  find  a  welcome,  and  the  latch  of  the  door  unfastened,  my 
poor  girl,'  said  a  mother  to  her  departing  prodigal ;  and  so  should  say 
the  Churchy  only  vrith  the  alteration '  always  wide  open  for  your  return,' 
to  her  earnest  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  to  her  faithful  and  loyal 
ones. 

But  architecture  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  oak  and  elm,  and 
planks  and  timbers  kind,  is  not  the  chief  business  of  this  two-sided 
saying  about  church  doors.  Church  doors  must  (1)  be  ample  and 
inviting,  and  must  be  (2)  limited  and  definite. 

A  church  door  of  membership,  which  is  now  the  kind  of  church 
door  in  question,  must  be  willing  to  include  not  only  different  classes 
of  people,  but  different  opinions  of  people  and  diH*erent  characters  of 
people. 

One  difiference  between  a  Church  and  a  sect,  a  marked  and  highly 
important  difference,  is,  that  the  sect  only  includes  people  who  believe 
one  side,  or  one  alternative,  or  one  possibility  of  the  truth,  while 
a  Church  includes  all. 

For  example,  the  door  of  the  Baptist  sect  only  lets  in  those 
who  believe  in  adult  baptism,  while  the  door  of  the  Church  of 
England  admits  both  those  who,  having  been  neglected  in  early  years, 
seek  adult  baptism  and  immersion,  and  those  who  believe  in  infant 
baptism  and  sprinkling.    And  again,  while  the  Weslcyan  door  adsoi^^ 
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onlf  those  irlio  are  opposed  to  predest  nation  and  the  IndepeodflDt 
1(X>T  onlj  tl  oac  who  bol  e  o  n  predest  nation  tl  c  Charch  of  bngliuid 
door  atl  ts  botl  tl  ose  t1  o  boi  eve  n  vhat  is  called  the  doctnna 
of  free  ^roce  and  tl  o  c  wl  o  bcl  eve  m  what  s  called  tl  e  doctnne 
of  predest  i  ation       In  fact  tl  e  church  door  is  aa  it  de  as  the  two 


covers  of  the  '  Hi)ly  Cililc,  Book  Divine,'  while  the  door  of  one  sect  is 
jnat  about  as  wiilc  as  one  particular  rcrsc  or  chapter,  ora  few  particular 
verses  and  chapt«rs,  of  that  precious  deposit  and  inheritance.  Tlio 
rule  and  lino  of  nieasiirenient  for  the  Church  of  England  door  is  found, 
not  exclusively  hut  pcncrally,  not  dcfinitrlj  hut  descriptirelj,  as 
logicians  would  say,  in  her  thirty-nine  Articles  of  Iteligion,  Iwnud  op  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

But  with  all  this  width  of  comprehensiveness  it  is  a  door,  and 
not  a  doorless  and  merely  pillared  portico  and  academy,  that  bids  you 
eater  and  be  happy.     Notwithstanding  all  the  differences  admittod 
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within  the  Church,  there  are  some  things,  some  beliefs  and  Opinions, 
which,  because  they  are  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical 
Tradition,  built  upon  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
being  the  chief  comer-stone,  are  not  admissible,  however  holy  the  lives 
of  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  and  beliefs.  Many  a  heathen  man 
lives,  according  to  his  light,  a  good  life,  and  no  one  dare  say  that  such 
a  heathen,  never  having  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  salvation, 
will  be  lost  eternally.  But  such  a  heathen  cannot  be  admitted,  un- 
instructed,  unconverted,  nnbaptized,  and  creedless,  within  the  fold  of 
which  Christ  is  chief  Shepherd. 

And  when  the  expression  'creedless'  is  used,  it  is  used  here  to 
signify  deficient  of  a  Christian  creed,  that  is,  a  Christian  belief; 
for,  as  everybody  is  aware,  a  *  creed'  is  a  belief,  so  called  because 
the  Latin  word  for  *  I  believe '  is  credo.  Now  some  of  the  heathen 
have  a  kind  of  belief,  but  it  is  not  such  a  belief  as  contains  much 
truth.'  It  is  generally  either  a  guesswork  belief  or  an  inherited 
belief,  that  goes  down,  without  anything  else  to  commend  it  to  the 
conscience,  from  father  to  s<ni. 

But  we,  if  we  be  ChriJ&n  people,  *know'  both  Whom  and  what 
we  have  believed.  It  is  ffot  with  us  mere  guesswork  of  our  own  or 
of  our  father's.  Besides  ii^ch,  the  expression ' creed'  is  generally, — not 
always,  but  generally, — ^i^plied  to  the  beliefs  of  Ghnstian  people.  So 
in  the  saying,  &e  no^jjjfeiy'true  saying,  that  there  is  more  faith, 
or  more  good^ chrit^lcijKgome  other  thing  of  that  kind,  '  in  honest 
doubt'  than  *]n  Bt^JllBkraeds,'  the  Christian  beliefs  are  aimed  at 
though  they  are  not  nK,  by  the  arrow  that  flieth. 

'  Wide  as  a  chureh  door.'    It  is  a  goodly  proverb,  and  says  many  * 
words  of  comfort,  added  to  and  mixed  with,  as  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  most  good  sayings,  many  words  of  wise  and  holy  warning.    And  it 
says  the  words  of  two-edged  warning  to  shepherdsi  doorkeeperSi  bishops, 
pastors,  as  well  as  to  the  people  at  large. 


A  TRUB  8T0RT. 

Our  readers  wiU  easily  recognise  in  this  sketch  a  summary  of  the  life  of  TreTithiok,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineers  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

|NE  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  then 
spoken  of  as  the  country  supplying  fish,  tin,  and  copper, 
lived,  at  the  foot  of  Cam  Brea-hUl,  a  giant  man  in  body 
and  in  mind,  the  manager  of  Dalcoath,  the  most  ancient 
mine  in  Cornwall.  At  the  particular  time  referred  to  this 
mining  patriarch  rejoiced  at  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  and,  though  the 
first  syllable  of  his  name  was  Tre,  of  Cornish  origin,  we  will  call  him 
High  Pressure. 

The  child  in  due  time  became  a  village  school-boy,  strong  of  limb 
and  self-willed,  when  a  rebuke  from  the  master  was  answered  by-^  lU 
do  six  sums  while  you  are  doing  one,'  for  which  he  was  expelled  tbt 
sahool.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  seen,  though  scarcely  notiosd^ 
among  the  leading  engineers  of  the  time,  giving  evidence  at  a  gml 
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law  trial  in   London  between  his   father's  friends  and  a  celebrated 
engineer  from  tlie  North  Conntry,  whom  we  shall  name  Low  Presanre. 

This  latter,  having  on  his  side  rich  friends  and  clever  lawyers,  won 
the  day 9  at  which  High  Pressure,  though  a  much  y Ganger  man, 
declared  that  he  would  make  engines  six  times  more  powerfbl  aad 
more  useful  than  those  made  by  Low  Pressure,  and  within  a  few 
months  this  promise  was  carried  out,  for  new  and  strange  engineer 
small  in  size  but  strong  in  power,  puffed  from  their  chimneys 
blasts  of  high-pressure  steam,  as  do  our  locomotives  of  the  present 
day. 

On  the  ever-memorable  Christmas  Eve  of  1801,  High  Pressure,  on 
his  steam-horse,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  were  the  first  mortals  who 
travelled  by  steam.  As  the  locomotive  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Camborne,  vomiting  sparks,  smoke,  and  steam,  the  women  nicknamed 
it '  The  Puffing  Devil.'  Time  and  labour  were  still  required  to  perfect 
it,  and  patience,  too  ;  for  while  the  experimentalists  were  feasting,  the 
neglected  iron  horse  was  burnt.  High  Pressure  simply  said : — ^  Build 
another.  My  steam-horse  shall  do  more  to  civilise  the  world  than 
six  times  all  that  Low  Pressure  has  done.' 

Two  years  afterwards  High  Pressure  and  his  friends,  on  a  new 
steam-horse,  rode  in  London  from  Liquorpond  Street,  through  the  New 
Road,  by  Lord's  Cricket-ground,  and  back  by  Oxford  Street.  Li  the 
following  year  another  horse,  called  the  '  Tramway  Locomotive,*  drew 
a  gross  load  of  25  tons  on  an  iron  tram-road  in  South  Wales  ;  and 
agam,  in  the  next  year,  High  Pressure  had  another  steam-hcHrse,  which 
he  took  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  pull  loads  on  a  railway ;  but  the 
'  men  of  the  North  worked  it  in  secret  in  a  comer,  and  said  nothing 
about  it. 

This  unkind  or  even  unfair  dealing  was  harder  1 )  bear  than  the 
loss  by  fire  of  the  first  horse  ;  but  High  Pressure  was  not  easily  held 
back.  In  three  years  he  had  another  steam-horse,  and  had  constmcted 
his  own  railway  on  which  to  run  it  on  the  site  of  the  present  Euston 
station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  A  carriage  was 
drawn  by  the  engine,  and  Cockneys  in  the  year  1808  took  their  shilling 
airings  in  a  railway  train  at  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  under  the 
gaidance  of  High  Pressure  and  his  steam-horse  '  Catch-me-who-can.' 
Mr.  Davics  Gilbert,  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  rode  in  this 
carriage  with  his  sister,  and  christened  the  engine;  and  High 
Pressure  said  *  Catch-me-who-can '  should  run  against  any  racehorse  for 
a  thousand  pounds. 

High  Pressure  was  not  a  rich  man  when  he  made  his  first  steam- 
horse,  but  lived  comfortably,  being  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  engineer 
in  Cornwall,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps ;  but  those  eight  years, 
given  to  the  construction  of  as  many  steam-horses  for  common  roads, 
for  tramroads,  and  for  railroads,  left  him  a  poor  man,  cast  into  prison 
for  debt,  and  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  from  never-ceasing  labour  and 
disappointed  hopes. 

About  that  time  a  Peruvian  gentleman  journeyed  to  England  in 
search  of  steam-engines  to  drain  the  Pasco  Mines,  in  mountains 
20,000  ft.  high.  He  was  advised  to  apply  to  Low  Pressure,  who  told 
him  that  steam-engines  would  not  work  in  the  light  atmospheres  of 
such  high  mountains.  With  this  answer  he  returned  to  Peru,  taking 
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with  him  one  of  High  Pressure  s  engines,  which  by  chance  he  had  seen 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Roland  in  London,  and  which  worked  as  well  on 
the  mountains  as  it  had  before  done  in  England ;  and  so  delighted  were 
the  Pel  avians  that  they  requested  their  agent  to  retom  to  London  in 
search  of  its  inventor. 

High  Pressure  was  found  in  his  Cornish  home  near  Dalcoath  Mine, 
broken  down  in  health  and  fortune,  and  uttierlj  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
why  no  one  seemed  to  care  either  about  him  or  his  steam-horse ;  and 
while  in  a  bad  humour  he  agreed  to  construct  nine  of  his  high-pressure 
steam  engines  and  accompany  them  to  Peru,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms,  made  a  grandee  and  Public  Minister  of  Mining,  with  a 
promise  to  erect  his  statue  in  solid  silver— a  weighty  matter,  for  he  was 
6  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  large  in  proportion. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  South  American  Revolution  drove 
him  from  the  country  and  destroyed  his  engines,  so  that  he  was  again 
penniless,  after  four  or  five  years  of  labour  for  the  Peruvians  and  friend- 
ship with  their  ruler,  Bolivar.  ^ 

Don  High  Pressure  then  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  for  four  or  five  years  tried  to  estab- 
lish gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Cordillera  Mountains  at  Quebrada- 
Honda,  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  ;  but  requiring  money 
and  machinery,  determined,  in  company  with  his  friend  Gerard  and 
others,  among  them  a  son  of  Don  Montealegre,  a  person  of  authority  in 
Costa  Hica,  to  explore  the  unknown  country  between  the  mines  and 
the  Atlantic  at  San  Juan,  in  Grey  Town,  with  the  hope  of  making  a  * 
road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Costa  Rica  ;  for  tnany  days  they  lived  on 
wild  fruit  and  monkeys,  with  but  little  more  clothing  than  the  latter 
had,  for  their  small  luggage  was  lost  in  the  rapids  of  the  Serapiqne,  a 
tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  and  the  constant  rain  and  thick  underwood 
destroyed  what  they  stood  in. 

The  party  reached  Carthagena  in  safety,  and  while  High  Pressure 
dejectedly  paced  the  public  room  at  the  inn,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
money,  who  should  accost  him  but  Robert,  whom  in  babyhood  he  had 
nursed  while  describing  his  steam-horse  to  Old  George,  Robert's  father, 
who  lived  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  when  High  Pressure  was  there  in  1805. 
Robert  was  returning  to  England,  to  become  a  great  and  rich  man 
by  making  railways  for  High  Pressure's  steam-horse,  that  twenty 
years  before  had  not  been  allowed  to  work  on  the  Wylam  Railway,  and, 
having  respect  for  the  great  but  poor  High  Pressure,  paid  his  bill  at 
the  inn. 

High  Pressure  also  returned  to  his  native  shores  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Falmouth,  but  as  his  only  earthly  possessions  were  a  gold  watch 
and  a  pair  of  silver  spurs,  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  a  friend  had 
paid  his  passage-money.  He  had  never  been  a  politician,  for  all  his 
thoughts  were  given  to  his  much-loved  steam-engines ;  but  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed  he  sent  to  his  Majesty  the  King  a  design  for  a 
commemoration  column  of  cast  iron,  gilded  to  resemble  gold,  from  the 
top  of  which  London  might  be  surveyed,  for  it  was  to  be  lOOO  ft. 
high,  making  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  eve^  the  great  Pyramids,  but 
HS  dwarfs  beside  it,  reaching  barely  to  its  middle ;  his  high-pressure 
steam-engine  was  to  build  up  the  pieces,  and  afterwards  to  raise  sight- 
seers to  the  top  and  down  again  on  air  cushions. 
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The  King  took  time  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  meanwhile  "BBA 
Pressure  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by  charity.  Daring  his  bfe 
of  sixty-two  years  he  invented  the  high-pressure  steam-engiDe,  the 
locomotive,  the  steam -dredger,  iron  ships,  the  screw-propeller,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
wrote  the  following  to  his  oldest  friend : — ^  I  have  been  branded  with 
folly  and  madness  for  attempting  what  the  world  calls  impoesibilitieSy 
in  bringing  into  use  the  high-pressure  steam-engine  ;  but  I  have  the 
great  secret  pleasure  and  laudable  pride  of  having  been  the  instrument 
of  bringing  forward  and  maturing  new  principles,  and  new  arrange- 
ments, of  boundless  value  to  my  country;  and  the  grejtt  honour  of 
being  a  useful  subject,  far  exceeding  riches,  can  never  be  taken  from  me.^ 
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THE  BEUE\*ERS  STRENGTH  SUFFICIENT  FOR  HIS  DAY. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  BORDEN,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  MOOSONEB,  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  25. — '  Thy  shoes  shall  he  iron  and  brass;  and  aa 

thy  daySj  so  shall  thy  strength  he.* 

jOSES,  the  great  prophet  of  Gk>d,  of  whom  the  inspired 
historian  writes  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  '  And  there 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,'  was  about  to  depart  to  the 
other  world,  to  cross  the  Jordan  of  death,  and  enter  tho 
heavenly  Canaan ;  his  work  on  earth  was  done,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  sublime  description  of  the  blessed  position  of  Israel  as  a  nation, 
having  the  eternal  God  as  its  refuge,  and  being  upheld  by  the  ever- 
lasting arms,  the  words  of  our  text  arc  the  last  he  is  recorded  to  have 
spoken.      Before  his  place  was  occupied  by  another,  and  in  bodily 
presence  he  was  seen  no  more,  he  would  bless  the  people  over  whon^ 
he  had  ruled  so  long ;  and  we  can  picture  to  our  minds  that  venerable 
form,  with  eye  still  undimmed,  and  without  any  abatement  in  his- 
natural  force,  standing  and  delivering  his  last  words  to  a  generation 
so  young,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  Joshua  and  Calebs 
the  oldest  of  them  was  not  more  than  half  his  age.     He  and  thejr 
knew  it  was  the  last  time  they  would  meet  face  to  face ;  no  more 
would  his  voice  be  lifted  up  in  warning,  not  again  would  his  voice  be> 
heard  in  intercession  for  them,  no  longer  would  he  expostulate  witlt 
them :  his  voice,  then,  should  be  last  heard  blessing  tibem,  that  its 
echoes  might  encourage  them  in  coming  years — ^years  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  years  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  years  of  disaster  and  of  triumph ; 
in  every  variety  of  fortune  they  would  be  able  to  call  to  mind  his  last 
words  to  them.     It  was  a  father  blessing  his  family ;  it  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  blessing  of  the  patriarch  Jacob :  four  hundred  years- 
previously  he  had  called  his  sons  together,  and  blessed  them  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  but  his  eye  of  faith  beheld  them  emerge  therefrom;  ^for  God, 
isaid  he  to  Joseph,'  <  will  be  with  you,  and  bring  yon  again  unto  the  land 
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of  your  fathers.'  And  here,  on  the  very  verge  thereof,  stand  their 
descendants ;  they  are  ready  to  pass  over  the  ri^er  and  take  possession, 
and  they  are  to  be  helped  forward  by  the  blessing  of  a  greater  than  Jacob. 
Tribe  after  tribe  comes  nnder  review,  and  each  hears  something  worthy 
of  remembrance — watchwords  for  them  in  after  generations.  And  the 
last  is  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which  is  thns  addressed, — ^  Let  Asher  be 
blessed  with  children ;  let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren,  and  let 
him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ;  and  as 
thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 

As  to  the  former  clause  of  the  text  there  has  been  some  diversity 
of  interpretation.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  refers  to  the  mines 
of  iron  and  brass  which  abounded  in  that  portion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  and  would  thus  be  continually 
under  his  feet ;  but  the  general  and  obvious  interpretation  is  that 
which  gives  it  a  meaning  somewhat  similar  to  and  in  character  with 
the  latter  clause, — '  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  traveller  whose  feet  are  well 
defended  from  all  the  roughnesses  of  his  road  :  thou  shalt  hold  on  thy 
way  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  from  without  thee.'  '  But  my  strength 
may  fail,'  it  may  be  answered.  '  I  may  be  stopped  by  weakness  or  in- 
firmity within  me.'  '  No,'  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  says,  '  thou  shalC 
have  strength  for  thy  journey,  whatever  thy  journey  may  be.  As  thy 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 

But  this  blessed  promise  was  not  spoken  to  Asher  alone ;  it  was 
to  be  the  heritage  of  the  Church,  the  property  of  every  God-fearing 
man  and  woman,  yea,  and  child  too,  until  the  end  of  time  :  it  is  ours, 
and  blessed  be  God,  Who,  of  His  wondrous  love,  to  Uis  children,  has 
made  such  a  provision  for  them.  If  Christians  realised  their  privi- 
leges, we  should  have  more  rejoicing  Christians  and  fewer  desponding 
ones  ;  the  cry  of  despair  would  cease,  and  songs  of  victory  would  arise. 
And  why  not  use  our  privileges  ?  Are  we  afraid  of  being  under  an 
obligation  to  Qod  ?  Would  we  rather  use  our  own  puny  strength  in 
preference  to  His  ?  or  are  we  afraid  to  be  denied  if  we  ask  Him?  But 
*  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  Hath  He  spoken,  and  shall 
He  not  make  it  good  ?'  God  makes  promises  that  He  desires  to  fulfil, 
and  none  of  His  children  can  confer  greater  honour  on  Him  than  by 
pleading  the  promises  He  Himself  has  made,  founding  thereon  their 
humble  petitions.  It  is  the  real  child  only  that  may  do  this ;  the  one 
who,  feeling  that  God  is  his  Father,  honours  and  obeys  Him  as  such, 
and  who  seeks  to  make  His  law  his  rule  of  life.  It  is  the  one  who 
has  a  living  faith  in  Him,  His  word.  His  power,  His  love ;  not  the  one 
wh«i  would  offer  to  God  a  divided  heart,  and  suppose  that  in  so  doing 
he  could  rightly  claim  the  privileges  of  those  that  love  Him  with  all 
their  heart,  with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength.  Such,  brethren,  I  desire  you  to  be;  for  thus  shall  yon  go 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  waxing  stronger  in  spirit,  until  yon 
appear  before  the  Lord  in  the  heavenly  Zion ;  there,  with  the  voice  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving,  ready  to  acknowledge  how  faithful  your  God  has 
been  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  gracious  promises. 

But  before  the  tribe  of  Asher  was  settled  in  its  portion  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  it  had  to  undergo  a  variety  of  experience— the  Jordan  had 
to  be  crossed,  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  fall,  the  Ammonite  to  be  overcome, 
toilsome  inarches  to  be  made.    Now  it  stood  before  some  migM^  ^'.v^^ 
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Yrhose  walls  seemed  strong  enough  to  defy  any  power  bronght  against 
them  ;  again  they  were  ascending  the  monntainoas  passes  of  Canaan, 
and  now  reposing  in  its  lovely  valleys ;  and  again  the  trumpet  rinn 
out  sharp  and  clear  the  battle-charge,  and  it  is  engaged  in  deamy 
struggle  with  the  foe  :  faint  and  weary,  a  feeling  of  d^spur  steals  avtat 
it ;  but  the  mighty  watchword  is  spoken,  'As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.'  Courage  reviyes,  the  faithful  God  has  promised,  in  Him 
they  renew  their  strength,  and  by  His  aid  they  eventually  realise  the 
fultiimcnt  ot  their  desires,  and  rest  from  struggle. 

And  is  not  this  a  true  picture  of  the  Christian's  walk  throngh  life? 
His  immediate  future  is  wisely  hidden  from  him,  but  he  knows  that 
through  much  tribulation  he  must  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  ;  that, 
like  Asher,  he  must  fight  his  way,  must  climb  the  hill  Difficulty, 
obtaining  his  final  rest  only  when  the  last  enemy  is  overcome  and  he 
enters  on  his  inheritance. 

We  must  then  expect  that  our  days  will  be  of  a  diversified  character 
— days  of  prosperity  and  days  of  adversity  ;  and  in  each  case  we  may 
count  upon  the  promised  strength. 

Firstly — As  to  days  of  prosperity.     As  it  happens  to  other  men, 
so  to  the  Christian,  days  of  worldly  prosperity  dawn  upon  him  ;  gold 
flows  into  his  cofiers,  his  worldly  ventures  are  successful :  not  being 
slothful  in  business,  his  patient  industry  is  abundantly  rewarded:  friends 
smile  on  him,  his  superiors  in  birth  and  station  court  him,  his  former 
equals  look  up  to  him,  those  who  formerly  looked  down  on  him  are  now 
willing  to  receive  favours   at  his  hands :  he  is  now  in  the  crucible. 
Will  he  come  out  pure  metal,  or  will  he  turn  out  mere  dross  ?     Pros- 
perity is  the  strongest  of  tests  to  which  a  man's  principles  can  be 
subjected.     It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Agnr  prayed,  '  Give  me  not 
riches,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  7  *   How 
often  have  wo  heard  it  said,  *  He  has  been  a  difierent  man  since  fortune 
smiled  upon  him;  it  has  spoiled  him  !'     The  danger  is,  that  he  who 
once  seemed  walking  with  his  face  Zionward  will  forget  to  walk  humbly 
with  his  Ood,  will  be  elated  with  his  success,  and  attributing  it  to 
himself,  and  not  to  God's  blessing,  will  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith, 
and  prove  that  he  has  neither  part  nor  lot  with  the  true  people  of  God. 
Would  I  say,  then,  that  riches  are  necessarily  a  curse? — far  from  it: 
like  everything  else,  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  use 
made  of  it.     '  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them;*  make 
them  not  your  god :  for  remember  that  there  are  many  more  idolaters 
than  those  who  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones.     Whatever  we  set  the 
chiefest  of  our  affections  on,  that  is  our  god. 

And  there  are  dangers  accompanying  spiritual  prosperity,  para- 
doxical as  the  case  may  seem.  The  possession  of  outward  spiritual 
privileges  in  abundance  too  often  causes  them  to  be  but  lightly  esteemed: 
the  Word  may  have  free  course,  the  land  may  be  covered  with  temples 
reared  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  Lord's  Day  may  be,  even  by  human 
law,  separated  from  other  days,  faithfully  may  the  preachers  raise 
their  voices,  yet  with  all  this,  living  religion  may  fill  but  few  hearts, 
influence  few  lives  :  there  is  a  fear  lest  with  the  abundance  of  the  form 
the  power  of  godliness  should  disappear,  the  empty  name  stand  for  the 
real  substance..  Never  has  the  Church  been  in  greater  danger  than 
when  her  outward  circumstances  were  all  that  its  nominal  childreB 
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conld  most  desire.  Never  zQore  need  than  then  for  the  real  memhers 
of  Christ  to  plead  the  promise  of  the  text,  praying  for  daily  strength 
to  resist  the  daily  assaults  of  spiritual  sloth  and  dead  formality  in  the 
times  of  the  Church's  prosperity  and  peace  I 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sorely  is  strength  needed  in  the  day 
of  adversity  I  Yes,  and  in  the  day  of  adversity  the  Christian  may 
count  upon  the  necessary  strength.  Sometimes  it  seems  surprising 
that  God  allows  such  terrible  afflictions  to  come  upon  those  who  trust 
in  Him :  at  one  time  it  staggered  the  faith  of  the  Psalmist  when  he 
observed  the  inequalities  of  God's  providence,  and  it  was  not  until 
Divine  light  had  dawned  upon  his  soul  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  the 
righteousness  of  God's  dealings.  '  Thou  laidst  affliction  upon  our  loins. 
Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads ;  we  went  through  fire 
and  through  water.'  But  to  what  did  all  this  lead  ?  '  Thou  broughtest 
us  out  into  a  wealthy  place.'  God  deals  out  afflictions  to  His  children, 
and  we  are  taught  that,  unless  we  are  likewise  partakers  of  them,  we 
cannot  rightly  lay  claim  to  such  an  honourable  title.  Thus  writes  St. 
Paul :  <  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  aU  are  partakers^  then 
are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.'  God  knows  what  is  best  for  His 
children.  But  what  matters  it,  if  with  the  load  laid  on  the  shoulders 
corresponding  strength  is  given  to  sustain  it  ?  Affliction,  in  general, 
has  not  the  effect  of  driving  either  a  Church  or  the  individual  Christian 
from  God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  history,  and  personal 
experience,  tell  us  that  it  is  out  of  the  depths  that  the  most  heartfelt 
prayers  arise  ;  that  then  the  soul  is  quickened  to  a  just  perception  of 
its  need  of  support,  of  a  refuge  from  the  stonn.  Many  of  us  know 
the  truth  of  this.  We  have  been  for  a  while  somewhat  dead;  we 
have  felt  no  joy  in  our  devotions,  no  pleasure  in  the  blessed  Word;  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  far  we  might  have  backslidden,  had  not  the  Lord 
in  mercy  sent  a  trial  to  quicken  us.  The  soul  awakes,  its  energies  are 
called  forth,  it  remembers  that  God  has  said, '  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  I  will  answer  thee ;  *  and  it  cries  mightily,  and  when 
the  trial  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past  it  looks  back  with  thankM- 
ness  and  says,  ^  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.' 

And  Holy  Scripture  abounds  with  examples  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise  of  the  text.  There  is  Daniel,  with  the  cares  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  upon  earth  upon  his  shoulders,  raised  to  the  giddiest  height 
to  which  a  subject  could  attain,  caressed  by  his  heathen  soToreign ;  yet 
not  for  a  moment  does  he  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty  to  his  Gbd : 
there  is  no  pride,  no  vanity,  there  is  no  wreck  of  the  simple  faith  of 
his  boyhood,  no  forgetfulness  in  his  own  glory  of  his  nation's  humilia* 
tion.  Where  lies  the  secret  of  it  all  ?  Go  with  him  to  his  chamber : 
the  windows  are  open  towards  Jerusalem ;  he  is  on  his  knees  seeking 
daily  strength  for  his  daily  trial.  Look  at  him  again:  a  law  has  been 
maae,  levelled  at  him  only ;  a  terrible  death  is  to  follow  its  breach — ^no 
less  than  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts :  it  affects  Daniel's  con- 
science ;  it  int^eres  between  him  and  his  God,  and  therefore  he  disobeys, 
openly,  courageously.  He  might  have  done  it  secretly,  but  that  he  dis- 
dained to  do.  What,  then,  sustained  him  now  ?  Go  again  to  that  same 
chamber:  behold  the  secret  of  his  peace;  he  is  in  prayer  before  his 
God.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that  he  is  surprised  by  his  enemies, 
and  by  them  hurried  into  the  royal  presence,  and  then  consi^*^^ 
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the  lions'  den  ?  Snfficicnt  strength  had  heen  given  him  for  his  doty 
in  prosperity,  sufficient  is  given  him  now  to  bear  him  up,  when,  to  all 
appearance,  the  world  is  closed  npon  him  for  ever.  '  llioa  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.' 

See  the  Apostle  Paul  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  falling 
as  if  in  death  before  a  shower  of  stones  at  Ljstra;  scouii^  and  lying 
in  a  dungeon  at  Philippi ;  preaching  the  eternal  God  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens ;  confronting  the  multitude  at  Jerusalem ;  leasoning 
'  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,'  before  FeKx ;  in 
the  doomed  vessel  on  his  way  to  Home ;  in  his  prison,  in  prospect  of  a 
speedy  and  ignominious  death :  in  all  and  each  of  those  circnmBtances 
whence  the  peace  he  always  exhibited  ?  whence  the  superiority  of  the 
inner  man  over  everything  outward  ?  He  appears  as  if  living  in  two 
worlds:  the  outer  one,  one  of  toil  and  strife,  and  trouble  and  per- 
plexity ;  the  inner  one,  one  of  joy  unspeakable,  and  of  peace  ineom-* 
prehensible  to  those  who  partook  not  of  the  privileges  which  were  his. 
What  sustained  him?  It  was  the  sufficiency  of  grace  daily  supplied^ 
therein  lay  the  secret  of  his  strength. 

And  that  goodly  band  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
'  bad  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goatskins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented :  they  wan- 
dered in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  ca\es  of  ::>«  earth.* 
They,  too,  were  endued  with  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  trial  of  their 
faith :  yea,  and  beyond  what,  thus  strengthened,  they  were  able  to  bear, 
not  one  blow  was  inflicted  on  them,  not  one  sigh  was  wrung  from  them. 

And  what  a  source  of  comfort  should  all  this  be  to  us  1  The 
God  of  Daniel  and  the  God  of  8t  Paul  is  our  God,  and  He  is  '  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  He  endowed  those  with  much 
strength  because  they  required  it,  and  not  more  than  they  needed: 
they  appear  to  us  great  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  imitating  them. 
And  so  they  are ;  but  only  because  their  qualities  were  brought  out  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  we,  if  we  walked  as 
humbly  with  God  as  they  did,  would  be  equally  faithful,  because  we, 
like  they,  would  draw  our  strength  from  an  inexhaustible  source* 
We  are  not  living  in  such  days  as  they  lived  in;  we  are  not  in 
jeopardy  every  hour,  either  because  we  bow  the  knee  to  the  tme 
God  or  believe  in  a  crucified  Saviour  :  but  we  have  to  live  up  to  our 
covenant;  we  have  to  do  our  duty;  we  have  to  conquer  self;  we  must 
expect  to  bear  trial ;  we  may — ^yea,  we  will,  be  subjected  to  tie  con- 
temptuous sneer,  to  the  scornful  laugh,  to  the  reproachful  word,  and 
those  other  petty  annoyances  which  are  so  trying  to  the  flesh,  so  dis- 
couraging to  weak  Christians,  but  which  are  as  nought  when  tiie  pro- 
mised Divine  strength  is^  given. 

In  all  circumstances,  then,  ^  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'  In  prosperity, 
seek  that  ye  may  be  humble;  in  adversity,  seek  that  ye  may  have 
peace;  in  doubt,  that  the  way  may  be  made  clear ;  in  persecution,  that 
ye  may  endure;  in  death,  that  your  mind  maybe  stayed  on  God.  And 
so  shall  ye  realise  the  truth  of  the  promise  in  our  text,  '  As  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be ;'  or  as  it  has  been  expounded,  As  thy  wants, 
BO  shall  be  thy  snfficiency. 
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for  those  who  would  devote  themselves  wholly  to  Gk)d*8  service.  On 
this  point  of  Christian  order  and  discipline  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  complete  unity  of  sentiment.  There  were  reasons  why  such  a  manner 
of  common  life  was  then  most  desirable  and  most  necessary. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  movement 
in  favour  of  this  retired  life  received  a  great  impetus.  There  had 
been  signs  of  a  desire  for  such  a  mode  of  life  manifest  for  many  years, 
and  these  signs  had  become  more  and  more  evident  as  time  went  on ;  bnt 
now  circumstances  arose  in  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  delay  the 
formation  of  companies  of  earnest  and  holy  men,  who  might  live  together 
apart  from  the  cares  and  worry  of  the  world. 

From  the  year  a.d.  400,  the  Christians  living  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire  had  to  endure  so  many  terrible  and  crushing  evils, 
that  imless  some  such  provision  as  that  afforded  by  the  foundation  of 
homes  for  study  or  retirement  had  been  made,  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
Christianity  in  those  countries  would  have  been  in  imminent  peril.  In 
the  years  a.d.  408-410  there  came  three  separate  invasions  by  the  Visi- 
goths under  Alaric.  A  little  later  there  came  the  Vandals,  under 
Genseric;  and,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  the  Huns,  under  Attila, 
who  called  himself  *  the  Scourge  of  God.*  In  such  times  as  these,  when 
armed  and  savage  men  were  ever  near  at  hand  to  spoil  churches  and 
murder  clergy  and  people  without  mercy,  there  was  need  of  such  places 
of  refuge  as  were  now  being  formed. 

Besides  the  troubles  which  came  from  without — which  came  from 
heathen  hands — in  Northern  Africa,  there  was  another  foe.  Vast  num- 
bers of  men  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  who  in  reality  were 
heretics,  were  continually  harassing  the  members  of  the  Church.  These 
Circumcelliones  (vagrants),  or,  as  they  styled  themselves,  Agonistici 
(combatants),  were  such  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  faithful, 
that  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  determined  to  collect  into  societies 
those  whose  desire  it  was  to  become  ordained  servants  of  the  Church. 
In  view  of  such  trials  as  then  pressed  on  Christians,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  churches  were  desecrated,  that  clergy  were  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death,  when  the  holy  vessels  were  destroyed,  is  it  a  matter  for 
surprise  if  we  find  that  such  men  as  Augustine  sanctioned  and  helped 

to  found  homes, 

'  By  shady  oak,  or  limpid  spring, 

where  faithful  and  self-denying  men  might  keep  alive  and  free  from 
error  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

If,  as  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing,  Eusebins,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  in  the  North  of  Italy,  who  flourished  about  the  year  a.d.  854, 
and  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  430-449,  lived  together  with  their  clergy  a 
common  hfe,  yet  it  is  to  the  widely  known  and  venerated  name  of 
St.  Augustine  that  the  fame  attaches  of  having  founded  an  Order  of 
religious  men  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  in  a  home  specially  set 
apart  for  their  use.  The  strong  and  practical  mind  of  this  great  Chaich 
leader  recognised  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  at  once  set 
about  its  foundation.  There  must  be  such  a  brotherhood  living  under  his 
eye,  listening  to  his  teaching,  yielding  to  his  guidance,  each  and  all  of 
which  society  were  to  aim  at  fulfilling,  not  only  ike  precepts  of  the  Gtwpel 

but  its  COUNSELS. 

One  ^reat  idea  of  his  life — an  idea  which  Augustine  had  enter- 
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t^ned  before  his  convereion  to  Christianity — was  now  carried  ont ;  he 
had  established  a  community  of  leligions  men,  hot  now,  with  that 
shrewd  good  sense  for  which  he  is  noted,  he  would  guard  agaiast  enla 
which  were  likely   to  beset  this   company  and  hinder   them  in  their 


spiritnal  duties.  The  kind  of  life  he  designed  for  his  brotherhood  Iiad 
attractions  for  nnmbera  who  would  have  been  bat  indifferent  and,  per- 
chance, unworthy  membera,  and  Angnatine,  with  jealona  care,  prorided 
strict  rules  for  the  regulation  of  these  nnpromiaing  poatulants.  He 
saw  men  coming  for  admittance,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  lover  and 
lowest  classes,  to  whom 

•  The  shining  duetttte  md  the  tmndsMd  fold ' 
of  the  monk  were  of  more  importance  than  the  inner  life  of  piety  and 
hoUneu.    These  he  wonld  not  leject.    <  These,'  uid\n,  *"tiiA.-3  \M^fStf^ 
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honoured  insirnDicnts  in  the  hands  of  God ;  for  as  it  is  written  (1  CSor.i. 
26-28)  **  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  arc  called  ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  and  base  things  of 
the  world  and  things  wliich  are  despised  hath  God  chosen."  *  But  for 
all  who  were  admitted  to  the  Order  or  Community  there  was  to  be  a 
full  occupation.  For  every  member  there  was  to  be  set  out  a  mcasare 
or  portion  of  work.  Hard,  daily  manual  labour,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
was  to  be  done  by  every  monk.  And  besides  the  requirement  of  daily 
tasks  from  each,  there  was  a  strict  rule  of  life  laid  down,  which  went  far 
to  secure  order,  usefulness,  and  spiritual  growth  in  the  members. 

It  was  thus  by  drawing  themselves  together,  and  when  formed  into 
compact  bodies,  that  these  servants  of  the  Church  would  carry  on  the 
work  of  teaching  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  train  up 
some  of  their  brethren  for  the  special  work  of  going  out  into  heathen 
lands  with  the  offer  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  Those  who  had  been 
ordained,  or  who  were  expecting  to  be  ordained,  would  in  this  way,  by 
living  a  retired,  and  holy,  and  self-denying  life,  win  the  hearts  of  men 
and  gain  them  over  to  the  faith. 

What  had  the  sanction  of  such  names  as  Eusebius  of  Yercelli,  of 
Hilary  of  Aries,  and  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  soon  became  widely 
known,  and  in  a  short  time  there  was,  in  a  Tast  number  of  dioceses, 
similar  communities.  Bishops,  in  almost  every  European  country, 
founded  and  presided  over  bodies  of  their  clergy;  and  hence  what  had 
been  commenced  as  an  absolutely  necessary  institution  in  one,  two,  or 
three  countries,  soon  spread  its  branch-houses  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Western  Church,  until  *  The  Augustins,'  or  those  clergy  who  pro- 
fessed to  live  after  the  plan  of  life  drawn  up  for  the  seminary  at  Hippo, 
became  a  most  important  and  considerable  organised  body  of  Church- 
workers. 

From  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  drew  np  his  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  lives  of  his  clerical  community  or '  Order,'  so  as  to  be  in 
accordance  not  only  with  the  distinct  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  but  with  the 
canons  which  had  received  the  sanctions  of  General  Councils  of  the 
Church,  those  who  adopted  and  carried  ont  his  rule  became  known  as 
'  Canons,'  and  a  little  later  as  '  Bcgular  Canons.'  In  the  early  days  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Order,  when  they  were  called  sometimes  *•  The 
Lord's  Brethren'  (Jratres  Dominici),  those  bitter  lines  of  Chaucer  could 
hardly  have  been  a  faithful  description,  when,  in  the  Phughman's  Tale, 
he  says— 

<  And  all  such  other  Coanterfaitors, 

I  CbanoDs,  Canons,  and  such  disguised, 

Been  GodJes  enemies  and  traytours, 

,  His  true  religion  hav  some  despised.* 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  an  important,  learned,  and  zealous 
body  of  men,  whose  lives  and  labours  for  the  good  of  men  were  well 
reported  of,  and  whose  kindly  offices  were  constantly  sought  after, 
would,  in  the  end,  come  into  possession  of  lands  and  money.  And  as  a 
fact  of  history,  these  Augustins  did  thus  draw  to  themselves  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  gifts  and  presents.  Benefactors  became  so  many 
and  so  liberal,  that  within  a  while  the  riches  of  the  community  became 
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a  burden,  hindering  the  members  in  the  spiritual  warfare  on  which  they 
had  entered.  There  was  a  falling  away  in  these  Augnstins  from  that 
plain,  hard  life,  from  that  sharp  discipline,  which  had  been  insisted  on 
by  him  whose  name  they  bore.  Indeed,  the  loose  morals,  the  corrupted 
condition  of  many  societies  of  the  Order,  became  so  notorious,  that  respect 
and  regard  were  rapidly  fading  away. 

About  750  A.D.  the  general  state  of  the  '  Augustin  Order*  was  so 
serions  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  man  of  noble  birth— ^Chrodegang, 
a  nephew  of  Pepin,  and  Archbishop  of  Metz.  This  prudent  man, 
observing  the  very  different  life  led  by  these  Augustins  or  Canons  to 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Order  as  drawn  by  St.  Angus- 
tine,  set  himself  the  task  of  a  reformation  of  these  Canons.  After  a 
time  of  consideration,  Chrodegang  issued  a  set  of  rules  which  are  known 
as  the  *  Sincere  Rules  of  Metz, — Regulcs  Sincerce  apid  Mansi.^  By  these 
rules  there  was  to  be  a  common  refectory,  a  common  dormitory,  an  uni- 
form dress.  The  clerical  members — those,  that  is,  who  had  already 
been  ordained — were  bound  to  attend  Divine  service  so  many  times  a- 
daj,  and  each  was  to  spend  so  much  time  in  manual  labour  and  so  much 
in  study.  Youngers  were  to  show  respect  for  elders.  All  were  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday  and  high  festival.  Stripes  and 
confinement  were  inflicted  for  certain  neglects  or  wrongs.  The  code,  as 
drawn  up  by  Chrodegang,  was  laid  before  a  council  of  the  Chutch  held 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  its  author), 
A.D.  816,  under  the  presidency  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and  having  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  bishops  and  divines  there  assembled,  it  was  soon 
generally  received  and  recognised  as  the  Augustin  Kule  for  Canons 
Regular. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  centuries  these  '  Canons ' 
increased  again  rapidly,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  living  more 
closely  to  their  rule,  they  were  able  to  draw  into  their  Order  many  noble 
and  religious  men.  In  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
these  Augustins  founded  homes.  The  precise  date  when  a  branch  of 
the  Augustin  Order  was  first  introduced  into  England  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Some  would  have  us  understand  that  the  event  took  place 
A.D.  640,  when  Birinus  was  Bishop  of  Dorchester.  Others,  following  the 
Chronicon  Augustin^  compiled  by  Josephus  Pamphilus,  assert  that  the 
Augustins  were  settled  in  London  a.d.  1059,  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  most  probable  date  is  a.d.  1105,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
when  one  Eudo  introduced  the  Order  to  this  country.  For  some  time 
St.  John's,  at  Colchester,  was  one  of  their  chief  houses;  but  these 
Augustins,  or  Black  Canons  as  they  were  sometimes  called  from  the 
colour  of  their  habit,  soon  gained  a  large  amount  of  favour  and  in- 
terest among  the  English,  and  obtained  grants  of  land  in  almost  every 
county. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  to  the  *  Benedictine  Order  *  we  owe  many 
of  our  noble  cathedrals ;  it  may  now  be  stated  that  it  is  to  the  *  Augustin 
Order'  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  cathedrals  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, Lichfield,  Carlisle,  and  Hereford.  Whatever  was  done  by  tlir ,o 
Canons,  however,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  or  building,  or  civilising,  was 
of  no  avail  when  the  day  of  trouble  came.  One  of  their  own  Order — 
Martin  Luther — commenced  his  labours,  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
storm  which  he  raised  became  so  violent,  not  only  in  Germauv  b^\v.  \ssl 


Faith — Use  of  Time. 


England,  that  the  '  Angnstin  Order/  like  all  other  religions  commiini- 
ties,  was  suppressed,  and  its  lands  and  houses  alienated. 

The  end  of  the  Order  is  thus  described  bj  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  War^ 
p.  252: — 'For  an  introduction  to  the  suppression  of  all  the  residae, 
the  King  had  a  strait  watch  set  upon  them,  and  the  regulars  therein  tied 
to  a  strict  and  punctual  observation  of  their  orders,  without  anj  relax- 
ation of  the  least  liberty  ;  insomuch  that  many  did  quickly  tmnun  and 
disfriar  themselves,  whose  sides,  formerly  used  to  go  loose,  were  soon 
galled  with  strait  lacing.  Then  followed  the  great  dissolution  or  judg- 
ment-day on  the  world  of  abbeys  remaining  ;  which,  of  what  yalae 
soever,  were  seized  into  the  King's  hands.  The  Lord  Cromwell,  one  of 
excellent  parts,  but  mean  parentage,  came  from  the  forge  to  be  the 
hammer  to  maul  all  abbeys;  whose  magnificent  ruins  may  lesson  the 
beholders,  that  it  is  not  the  firmtiess  of  the  stone  nor  fastness  of  the 
mortar  maketh  strong  walls,  but  the  integrity  of  the  inhaJntanta.^ 


jFaitf)* 


THE  substance  of  tilings  hoped  for 
By  Christians  high  and  low — 
Hoped  for !  how  fondly  hoped  for 

Only  our  God  can  know. 
For  only  our  God  can  see 

Each  inmoAt  hope  and  fear ; 
No  man  hath  power  to  see  and  know 
What  is  to  God  so  clear. 

The  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 

Things  past  and  things  to  come, 
By  some  believed,  to  some  unknown, 

And  disbelieved  by  some. 
Things  written  in  God's  Holy  Word, 

Which,  though  by  faith  received, 
Nor  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  iiath  heard, 

Nor  heart  of  man  conceived. 

God's  words  and  works  to  finite  sense 

May  hard  and  dark  appear ; 
His  ways  are  not  oar  ways,  yet  all 

By  Faith  seem  plain  and  clear. 
Even  that  holy  mystery 

By  Faith  we  understand — 
How  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
Word  of  God, 

And  His  glozy  filled  the  land. 


See  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses 

In  solemn  sequence  rise; 
Proclaiming  each  the  power  of  Faith, 

They  pass  hefore  our  eyes. 
We  grasp  the  truth  they  showed  in  life. 

And  show  in  death  again ; 
We  thank  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 

They  witness  not  in  vain. 

Then  let  us  lay  aside  each  weight, 

Each  strong  besetting  sin, 
And  let  us  run  with  patience 

That  we  the  prize  may  win ; 
.That,  looking  unto  Jesus, 

We  may  follow  where  He  trod. 
And  together  be  set  down  with  Him 

Beside  the  throne  of  God. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity— these  thred 

Shall  be  with  us  alway — 
Shall  be  to  us  a  fire  by  night, 

A  guiding  cloud  by  day. 
By  Faith  our  Love  is  cherished, 

By  Faith  our  Hope  we  see ; 
We'll  live  in  Hope,  well  live  by  Faith, 

And  Love  our  life  shall  be. 

B.S.  B.A. 


{Sse  of  lETtme. 

Lord   Coke  wrote  the  subjoined  distich,  which  he  religioadj 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  his  time  :— 

*Siz  hours  to  sleep;  to  law's  grave  study,  six; 
Four  spend  in  prayer;  the  rest  to  Nature  fix.' 

Sir  William  Jones,  a  wiser  economist  of  fleeting  hoois  of  li£B| 
amended  the  sentiment  in  the  following  lines  : — 

*  Seven  hours  to  law;  to  soothing  slumber,  seven; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot;  and  all,  all,  to  Heaven.' 
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^  39u0t  to  Mmt: 

jUCE,  what  is  it?*  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  wbo  had  come  into 
the  Lock's  house  and  saw  Mrs.  Growlej  crying. 
'  Father's  gone/  said  Alice. 

'  Well)  to  be  sure  1    i  didn't  think  it  would  hare  been 
so  soon.     But  the  Lord  thought  on  him  at  last.     Did  he 
go  quiet?' 

*  I  think  so ;  he  must  have  died  in  his  sleep.* 

*Dear,  dear,  to  think  of  that!  You'll  want  some  help  up  there,' 
and  she  pointed  to  the  room  above ;  '  I  can  stop  a  bit,  if  you've  a  mind.' 

*  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad.  Mrs.  Crowley,  won't  you  go  home 
now?' 

*  Yes,  I  can't  do  any  good ;  it's  all  too  late.' 

*  Don't  fret,'  said  Alice,  kindly ;  *  happen  he  knows  better  now.' 

*  He'd  have  known  better  before  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.' 

Mrs.  Crowley  went  away  and  met  Mr.  Roberts  who  was  coming  to  the 
cottage.  She  told  him  all,  all  about  Paul,  about  his-  letter,  about  her 
own  wilful  disregard  of  it,  about  her  efforts  to  undo  the  evil  she  had 
strengthened  so  unwittingly,  and  the  end  of  it  all  in  Lock's  death. 

*  There  is  one  thing  you  may  do  yet,  Mrs.  Crowley,'  he  said,  when 
he  had  heard  all  her  sad  story,  and  listened  to  her  self-reproach. 
<  Lock  is  gone ;  he  is  beyond  us  and  all  human  help  or  influence,  and. 
we  must  leave  him  in  Qod's  hands;  but  there  are  other  people  in 
Sturton  besides  Lock,  other  men  who  would  have  followed  your  hus- 
band in  this  matter,  and  who  will  follow  him  now,  I  trust,  if  you  have 
courage  to  speak  the  truth.  Do  you  give  me  leave  to  make  what  you 
have  told  me  public?' 

'  Yes,  if  it  will  do  any  good.  I  was  afraid  of  people  talking  once, 
I  won't  be  afraid  of  it  again.' 

<  Talk  cannot  hurt  you;  and  if  some  people  blame  you,  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  do  it  as  severely  as'  you  censure  yourself.' 

*I  don't  care  what  they  say  if  they  only  do  what  is  right.' 

Mr.  Roberts  went  on  to  the  cottage,  while  Mrs.  Crowley  walked 
home.  When  he  reached  it,  Alice  and  Mrs.  Jackson  were  going  up- 
stairs. He  called  the  former  and  said,  '  Tell  the  whole  truth  now, 
Alice,  about  Paul  Crowley,  as  well  as  your  father;  his  wife  wishes  it, 
and  it  may  be  of  use.'f 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  and  then  she  followed  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  old  man  was  lying  in  an  easy  attitude  of  rest ;  but  when  they 
came  to  move  him  one  hand  was  hidden  beneath  the  pillow. 

'  He's  got  a  bag  in  it,  Alice ;  I  do  declare  it's  a  money-bag,'  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  stopped  in  her  work  from  sheer  amazement. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Did  you  know  as  he'd  got  it?' 

*  Yes,  I've  known  it  this  long  while ;  afore  Paul  Crowley  died.  He 
knew,  too,  and  Mr.  Roberts.' 

*  Yet  you've  been  welly  clammed,  as  I  see  with  my  own  eyes.' 

'  Yes,  and  we  might  have  clammed  outright  afore  he'd  have  parted 
with  that  money.     Lookl' 

She  took  the  bag  from  the  dead  hand  and  shook  its  contents  gently 
out  on  the  bed ;  the  coins  rattled  and  jingled  as  they  fell  on  the  sheet 
in  a  little  shining  heap. 


Dmt  to  Dust.' 


*  Was  that  ^bj  yon  wouldn't  take  nothing  from  us  poor  folk, 
Alice  ? ' 

The  woman  nodded.     *  How  conid  I,  and  him  having  that?* 
Mrs.  Jackson  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  feeling  overpowered. 
'  It  do  seem  the  most  wonderfullest  thing  as  ever  I  heazd  tell  on. 
What  did  he  keep  it  for?' 

*  To  bury  him  with;  it's  all  to  go  on  that,  every  penny.' 

Again  Mrs.  Jackson  sank  back  on  her  chair.  *  You  don't  say  sol* 
'  I've  promised,'  said  Alice.  *  I  made  him  give  me  a  sovereign  the 
day  you  helped  me  with  the  washing;  I  could  not  bear  that  you  shoald 
sec  us  in  such  want;  and  then  I  promised  him  that  he  should  h&ve  his 
own  way  about  the  rest.  Tliere's  seven  pounds  and  more;  it  will  be  a 
tidy  bur}'ing  to  take  all  that.' 

*  Couldn't  none  of  you  turn  him?' 

*  Not  after  Paul  were  gone.' 

'  I  mind  you  seemed  terrible  cut  up  about  his  grand  funeral;  was 
it  along  of  this? ' 

*  Yes,  Paul  did  persuade  him  to  have  a  quiet  burying ;  "  I  will  if 
you  sets  the  exampl(»,"  says  father,  and  little  we  thought  how  soon  Paul 
were  to  go,  but  his  burying  were  all  the  other  way.' 

*  I  mind,  and  you  were  troubled  about  it;  you  was  talking  of  it  only 
the  other  day.' 

*  He  told  father  he'd  loft  a  letter,  and  it  did  vex  me  to  think 
a^  Paul  wa.sn't  true  when  things  was  put  forward  so  different  from 
what  he'd  led  father  to  think.  Ive  thought  hardly  of  Paul  a  sight  ot 
times  till  last  night.' 

'And  then?' 

*  She  came,  his  wife,  you  know,  and  she  were  terrible  put  about  to 
hear  of  father  being  so  set  on  a  grand  funeral  along  of  Paul's,  so 
she  told  us  all  the  truth.  It  was  her  doing,  not  his,  and  he 
did  leave  a  letter  asking  as  it  might  be  plain  and  quiet;  but  she 
never  got  it  till  everything  was  ordered  and  settled,  the  day  before  the 
burying,  I  think  she  said,  and  then  she'd  not  the  heart  to  alter  it  all. 
She's  terrible  vexed  now,  though,  seeing  father  seemed  to  make  her  feel 
the  harm  it  had  d«ne.' 

*Ah!' 

Mrs.  Jackson  looked  at  the  dead  man,  and  tnen  at  the  little  heap 
of  gold. 

*  It's  enough  to  make  a  body  think,'  she  said,  presently  ;  *  that 
money  is  the  awfullest-looking  gold  as  ever  I  see.  It  makes  me  go  all 
of  a  creep.' 

*  Tliink  of  what  it  was  to  have  no  bread,  to  be  dying  almost  of 
want,  and  him  hoarding  it.' 

*  Thee  canst  forgive  him  now  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Alice,  looking  steadily  at  the  grim  dead  face."  *  I 
can  forgive  him.  I  think  I  did  it  a  while  ago,  but  I  know  I  does  it 
now.' 

*  And  thee  don't  bear  no  malice  agen  Paul's  wife  ?' 

*'  No,  she  meant  us  no  harm,  and  she's  cleared  Paul  to  my  mind.  I 
couldn't  abide  to  think  harm  of  Paul.' 

*  And  now  you  needn't.' 

'  No,  there's  nothing  agen  him  any  more.    I  wonder  if  things  will 
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be  put  straight  in  heaven  as  have  gone  crooked  here.  Happen  if 
they're  not,  Tve  shan't  vex  ourselves  then,  but  I'm  glad  to  have  it  dear 
about  him  being  true.' 

The  story  of  old  Lock's  death  was  soon  known  in  Sturton.  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  not  a  woman  to  keep  news  to  herself,  and  by  nightfall  it 
was  known  high  and  low  that  Ben  Lock  had  kept  money  to  bury 
himself  handsomely  when  he  and  Alice  were  wanting  bread.  Even 
Paul's  funeral  hardly  created  such  excitement  as  Lock's.  Alice  kept 
her  word  ;  every  penny  of  the  hoarded  seven  pounds  was  spent  on  it. 
Such  neighbours  as  by  ties  of  acquaintanceship  or  old  friendship  were 
entitled  to  be  present,  were  bidden  to  the  house,  and  every  one  came, 
for  all  were  curious  to  see  the  end. 

A  very  ghastly  spectacle  it  seemed  to  most  of  those  who  came. 
The  empty  room,  bare  almost  of  necessaries  because  every  scrap  of 
saleable  furniture  had  gone  to  buy  food  io^the  time  of  their  sorest  need, 
and  in  the  middle  the  handsome  coffin  with  its  shining  plates  and  glit- 
tering tinsel,  and  Alice  herself  in  good  mourning,  yet  looking  worn  and 
pinched  till  she  seemed  almost  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  On  the  old 
deal  table  stood  meat  and  drink,  and  all  were  invited  to  take  freely  of 
what  was  set  before  them,  but  word  had  gone  through  the  room  that 
all  old  Lock's  money  was  spent  on  the  burying,  and  that  his  daughter 
was  penniless  in  the  world.  Knowing  this  people  could  not  eat  and 
drink.  '  It  were  like  taking  bread  out  of  her  mouth,'  said  one,  and  all 
felt  the  same. 

Slowly  the  procession  moved  down  the  street,— one  mourner  walking 
alone  behind  the  coffin,  the  neighbours  following  in  pairs :  at  the  church- 
yard gate  another  figure  stepped  to  Alice's  side,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Crowley  entered  the  graveyard  together.  The  service  was  read  by  a 
stranger.  Mr.  Eoberts  felt  that  it  would  be  so  painful  to  him  that 
he  had  asked  a  friend  who  did  not  know  the  circumstances  to  bury  the 
old  man;  but  the  clergyman  was  the  only  person  present  in  the  crowded 
churchyard  who  didn't  know  the  history  of  the  man  whom  they  laid 
in  his  grave  with  so  much  of  outward  pomp  and  show,  with  so  little 
hope  of  that  joyful  resurrection  of  which  the  service  tells. 

When  it  was  over  and  the  clergyman  walked  •  from  the  grave,  Alice 
and  her  companion  went  also.  But  they  did  not  go  straight  home. 
By  a  silent  understanding  they  moved  to  where  Paul  lay  sleeping 
beneath  the  springing  turf  and  stood  for  a  moment  beside  the  mound. 

*  Good-bye,'  whispered  Alice,  *  good-bye,  Paul.' 

She  stood  by  as  his  wife  knelt  down  and  put  her  hand  upon  the 
turf.     *  I've  done  my  best,  dear,  you'll  forgive  nie  now.' 

*  He  will,'  said  Alice.  *  You've  been  good  to  us ;  maybe  things  will 
change  in  Sturton  now,  and  it  will  be  his  doing  after  all.' 

For  a  moment  longer  the  two  women  stood  together  and  they  went 
silently  towards  the  gate. 

*  Gome  and  see  me  in  the  morning,'  said  the  widow  as  they  parted. 
Alice  made  no  reply;  she  knew  they  should  never  meet  again.    That 

night  she  left  Storton  alone  and  friendless:  she  went  oiitinto  the  world 
to  live  her  life  and  bear  her  bardea^bat  Sturton  never  saw  her  again. 

Perhaps  her  disappearance  added  to  the  strong  impression  ^hlcL^A^ 
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' As  changeable  as  a  weathercock* 

WEATHERCOCK  is  found  upon  manj  oiher  places, 
well  as  upon  church  towers,  and  spires,  and  steeples.  It  is 
found  upon  coach-houses,  obelisks,  tree-tops,  tall  poles,  and 
many  other  eminences. 

But  churches  are  the  most  usual  places  for  weathercocks 
to  be  fixed  upon,  and  that  is  why  this  proverb  is  introduced  into  the 
company  of  Church  Proverbs.  Like  a  village  church  dock,  which  is  so 
generally  <  the*  clock,  the  village  church  vane  is  often  '  the  *  vane.  So 
nmch  so  that  the  saying  <  It  is  a  vain  thing  (vane  thing)  to  aspire  (a 
spire)/  is  often  heard  in  playful  language  of  pun  and  travestie. 

And  when  it  is  recollected  that  vane  nsed  to  be  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced '  fane,'  two  possibilities,  or  rather  a  possibility  and  a  mormly 
are  the  result  of  such  recollection.  These  two  applications  are  (1)  that 
the  very  word  vane  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  word  chardi, 
and  that  (2)  if  so  it  is,  the  certainty  is  made  greater,  if  a  certainty  e«n 
ever  be  made  greater,  that  Church  and  changeablcness  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another;  that  is  to  say.  Church  and  weather* 
cock  ohangeableness.  Church  and  other  kinds  of  changeablcness,  inas- 
much as  other  kinds  of  changeablcness  may  be  holy  and  good,  realjy 
have  something  to  do  with  one  another. 

The  very  word  vane  may  have  something  to  do  with  Chnrch.  A 
church,  like  a  temple,  is  often  called,  in  poetry  and  prose,  toO|  a 
'  fane.' 

'  Such  to  this  British  Isle,  her  Christian  fanes,' 

snys  Wordsworth.  And  vane  used  to  be  written  <  fane,'  as  before  was 
remarked.  The  derivation  of  weathercock  'fane 'and  temple  'fane* 
are  said  to  he  totally  different,  and  they  may  be  so.  But  I  like  to  find 
a  relationship  of  kindred  where  I  find  a  similarity  of  name,  above  all  where 
I  find  an  identity  of  name.  And,  after  all,  we  often  only  gness  at  what 
a  word  is  derived  from.  If  a  fane  that  tells  which  way  the  wind 
blows  is  not  really  called  so  because  it  stands  on  a  fane,  or  temple, 
or  church,  so  much  the  wor^e  for  the  fane  that  tells  the  wind*8 
quarter.  But  the  dictionaries  are  not,  of  themselves,  to  decide  the 
question. 

About  changeablcness  there  is  something  to  be  said.  There  are  a  few 
verses  somewhere  or  other  in  type  that  very  prettily  sing  the  constancy 
of  the  vane.  *  I  change?  I  never  change,'  is  the  burden  of  these  pretty 
little  verses.  And  the  way,  the  perfectly  fair  and  just  way,  in  which 
this  ingenious  doctrine  of  the  weathercock's  constancy  is  made  plain  is 
this, — The  vane  is  true  to  the  wind.  Whithersoever  the  wind  goes, 
thither  follows  the  faithful  vane.  Not  only  is  it  'true  to  the  wind'  in 
southern  summer  breezes,  and  under  clear  blue  skies,  bat  when 
winter's  cold  and  autumn's  storm  come  round,  the  vane  comes  round 
too.  Like  the  Cavaliers  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Charles  the  King, 
it  follows  its  master  as  stedfastly  and  valiantly  as  if  he  were  in  sun- 
shine and  prosperity.     *  /  change?     I  never  change.' 

And  is  not  this  a  noble  kind  of  unchangeableness,  this  nnchange- 
ableness  of  loyal  devotion  amid  all  the  outward  changes  of  'fortune* 
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and  circumstance?  Is  it  not  a  'churchy,'  that  is,  a  religions  and 
truly  Christian  unchangesbleness  of  fealty?  Tho  place  of  the  raoa 
may  be  changed,  the  direction  of  its  graceful  arrow,  or  bird,  or  ship,  or 
fish,  that  glitters  in  the  buh  or  drips  in  the  sullen  shower,  may  b« 


shifted  ten  times  in  a  day,  but  still  it  is  true  to  the  wind  t 
needle  to  the  pole. 

In  this  sense  '  Ch&ngeable  as  a  weathercock '  is  no  dishoniMir-, 
because  the  weathercock  is  true  and  obedient,  a  good  follower  aai 
a  trusty  serrnnt.  It  is  to  the  wind  jnst  what  an  old  retainer  and 
serving  man  is  to  his  master,  with  whom  he  has  travelled  in  Obina 
and  Japan,  India,  Africa,  and  America,  among  perils  of  robbers  and 
perils  by  the  sea,  through  fever,  pestilence,  famine,  drought.  Some- 
times old  servants,  when  their  master  goes  to  a  new  place,  do  not  liki 
to  stay  with  him,  because  the  new  place  is  inferior  to  tha  ^4.    "^ 


Church  Proverbs. 


are  no  social  refinenieiits,  nothing  bnt  vulgarity,  coarseness,  irreligion, 
and  avarice,  in  place  of  genial  and  gracefal  society  and  kindly  amenities. 
Bnt  their  master,  being  called  by  God  to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  new 
place,  cannot  but  abide  in  this  changed  abode,  and  would  be  glad 
of  servants  who  would  change  when  he  does.  Instead  of  which  tbej 
go  and  leave  him,  or  they  stay  in  the  old  genial  spot,  perhaps,  refosing 
to  change  with  the  wind  that  wafts  away  their  employer. 

Bnt  I  never  meant  to  turn  this  proverb  upside  down  or  inside  oat. 
'  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,'  does  really  convey  an  im- 
portant warning.  Changeable  as  the  wind ;  Constant  to  one  thing  never ; 
Jlestless  as  quicksilver;  all  these  expressions  carry  reproach  and  not 
praise  with  them.  A  man  worth  the  name  ought  to  be  firm  when 
firmness  is  called  for,  or  he  becomes  a  broken  reed  in  regard  to  friend- 
ship, and  a  poor  thing  in  regard  to  all  other  relationships  of  life.  The 
man  who  '•  never  changes  his  mind,'  or  anything  else,  his  habits, 
opinions,  wishes,  and  the  like,  is  almost  as  foolish,  and  quite  as  wrong, 
as  the  mannikin  who  is  always  changing,  and  can  never  rest  upon  his 
oars.  There  may  be  times  when  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  change,  as 
there  are  when  it  is  wrong  to  change.  '  Changeable  as  a  weathercock' 
is  a  proverb  which  signifies,  though  a  far  more  apt  comparison  might 
be  chosen,  changeable  without  rhyme  or  reason,  without  sufficient 
cause,  changeable  capriciously,  or  timidly,  or  rashly,  or  needlessly.  *■  I 
am  fond  of  change,'  some  people  say,  not  much  to  their  credit.  '  I  like 
a  change '  is  quite  different  <  A '  change  may  only  mean  a  fortnight's, 
a  month's,  a  year's  rest  or  variety  needed  by  sick  body  or  grieved 
mind ;  whereas  '  change '  is  more  of  a  permanent  unsettlement  and 
vacillation. 

And  even  as  regards  change,  a  man's  lot  may  be  plainly  mapped 
by  Providence  for  him  as  a  lot  of  change.  In  this  world  we  have  no 
long  abiding  city,  and  that  truth  is  impressed  by  the  experiences  of 
numbers  who  *  have  no  home.'  Again  a  traveller  for  the  love  of 
science  or  (nobler  still)  of  souls,  is  '  changeable  as  a  weathercock*  in 
fact,  but  not  in  the  popular  sense  that  has  clang  to  the  proverb. 

And  again,  there  are  people  who  are  unchangeable,  as  regards 
locality,  from  mere  force  of  circumstances  growing  into  stagnation  of 
all  activity  and  energy.  There  was  a  man  who  took  to  his  bed  in  the 
idea  that  his  work  was  done,  and  who  never,  except  on  the  very  few 
occasions  which  showed  that  it  was  not  physical  power  that  was  want- 
ing, left  the  bed,  till  they  carried  him  to  his  burial.  What  account  he 
will  give  of  the  later  years  of  his  inactive,  changeless  stewardship,  who 
can  tell? 

The  final  remark  suggested  to  me  by  the  proverb  is  that  change  of 
heart,  like  the  ripening  of  summer  fruit,  must  go  on  and  on  towards 
perfection,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept.  Conversion  is  tlie  work  of  a  life-time,  including  and  presup- 
posing repentance  and  many  other  change-bringing  as  well  as  change- 
being  influences.  *  Firm  as  a  rock,'  says  an  opposite  proverb ;  St. 
Peter  was  a  rock,  and  yet  until  Peter  was  converted  he  could  not 
strengthen  his  brethren. 
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|P  late  last  night,  and  tired  out ;  and  need  to  rise  early  in 
the  morning  to  take  a  long  railway  journey.  Starting  up 
suddenly,  scarce  awake,  but  with  a  dread  that  the  time 
had  slipped  by,  and  that  I  have  lost  my  train.  Twenty 
minutes  only  before  I  must  leave  the  house,  if  I  would 
catch  it.  Only  just  time  hurriedly  to  wash  and  dress,  catch  up  my 
portmanteau,  and  hurry  off,  scarce  pausing  to  swallow  a  draught 
of  milk  which  had  been  placed  ready  for  me  the  night  before.  An 
uneasy,  uncomfortable  feeling,  a  secret  gnawing  at  the  heart ; — be- 
cause the  quiet  time  has  been,  however  unintentionally  and  inad- 
vertently, omitted.  A  thought  of  that  brave  Indian  hero,  who,  for 
all  his  forced  marches  and  heavy  fatigues,  would  yet  always  secure 
the  sweet  early  manna  of  communion  with  God,  before  the  heat 
of  the.  day  rose  to  dry  up  the  gracious  refreshment: — if  the  march 
were  at   eight,  rising  at   six: — if  it  were  at  six,  rising  at   four. 

*  But  he  had  vigorous  and  full  health .'     Ah,  yes,  it  is  always 

easy  to  make  excuses,  and  to  coddle  up  our  souls,  as   it  were,  in 
such  wraps  from  the  keen  airs  of  self-reproach  and  self-denial. 

However,  the  opportunity,  for  this  time,  has  passed.  The  spirit 
was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak,  as  One  said,  palliating  tenderly, 
but  not  weakly  excusing^  the  sleep  of  His  disciples  in  a  trial  hour. 
That  opportunity  was  past,  when  they  awoke,  and  He  told  them  so. 
But  He  went  on  to  encourage  them  by  pointing  to  opportunities  which 
were  present  and  future.  *  Sleqi  on  now,'  so  far  as  the  lost  opportunity 
calls,  but  ^  Rise,  let  vs  he  going  T  to  meet  the  requirements  which 
have  succeeded  to  it.  So  we  are  not  to  spend  our  time  in  mourning 
over  past  carelessness  and  neglect,  but  to  address  ourselves,  with  one 
sad  look  backward,  with  set  face  to  do  what  may  yet  be  done.  *  Look- 
ing not  at  the  things  which  are  behind,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
before.     I  press  toward  the  mark  !^ 

And,  thus  musing,  I  arrive  at  the  station,  the  train  is  just  drawing 
into  sight,  out  of  the  deep  cutting,  winding  round  that  curve  with  a 
majesty  which,  to  my  mind,  seems  allied  always  to  the  latent  power  of 
a  train.  Just  as  I  have  secured  my  ticket,  and  seen  to  my  portmanteau, 
it  draws  up  beside  the  platform.  I  look  out  .for  an  empty  carriage, 
and  soon  am  snugly  located  in  it,  and  the  long-linked  monster  has 
drawn  its  length  out  of  the  station.  It  is  many  miles  before  we  are 
due  at  the  next.  I  am  alone; — I  may,  so  far  as  can  be,  redeem  the 
opportunity.  It  cannot  be  the  same  thing  as  that  quiet  time  in  the 
familiar  place,  in  the  undisturbing  room,  before  the  world  is  awake  to 
distract  and  to  perturb.  Still,  let  me,  in  the  swift-speeding  train,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  everchanging  landscape,  grasp  the  best  yet  re- 
maining of  the  fast-flying  day. 

I  throw  open  the  window  wide.  I  like  to  send  my  prayers  and 
praises,  like  carrier-doves,  out  into  the  open  sky,  to  speed  up,  up,  witii 
their  messages  to  God.  But  before  I  begin,  I  pause  to  look  at  .tto 
lovely  morning  landscape.  There  are  the  amethyst  isles  of  the  deiiailt^ 
lavender, — 

*  Fields  of  lavender 
Spread  broad  blue  sheets  around  me,  and  the  rye 
Sets  all  the  amethyst  in  pale  dim  gold.'  .^^^^. 

■     -^ 


The  Rift  tn  the  Clouds. 


I  just  note  down  these  lines.  Then  there  are  masses  here  and 
there  among  the  chalk,  of  aznre  succory,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  our 
wild-flowers,  but  how  difficult  to  pick !  Few  people  know  that  the 
garden-endive  is  of  the  same  class,  and,  if  allowed  to  run  to  flower, 
will  put  out  the  same,  only  paler,  tassellcd  blooms.  Ah !  what  a 
glorious  sheet  of  scarlet !  and  beyond,  still  lovelier,  the  vivid  ooloar 
gleams  out  here  and  there  amid  the  ripening  wheat  1  How  deep  and 
dark  the  summer  green  of  the  trees  that  recede  toward  the  distanoe, 
and  how  lilac-grey  the  tone  of  those  far  hills  that  melt  into  the  sky. 
The  sky  itself,  that  claims  a  loving  contemplation,  all  broken  up,  like 
€urds-and-whey,  into  white  billowy  clouds  and  grey  interstices.  And 
see !  and  see  !  d  door  opened,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven ;  a  long  tall 
parallelogram  of  blue,  infinite  in  depth  ;  an  opening  through  the  clond- 
uinopy,  sinrely ;  up.  up,  with  no  check  or  veil,  to  the  very  Throne  of 
God  !  But  lo  !  even  as  I  contemplate,  and  admire,  and  muse,  giving 
license  to  idle  fancies,  and  to  love  of  beauty, — the  snowy  clouds  are 
narrowing,  narrowing  the  azure  rift, —  the  door  is  closing  ! 

A  sort  of  terror,  a  weight  of  self-reproach,  comes  over  me.  Down 
on  my  knees  to  launch  forth  my  prayer  before  the  walls  of  silver  close 
the  door  of  Heaven  to  it  !  Vividly,  suddenly,  is  brought  before  my 
mind  the  inexorable  nature  of  a  lost  opportunity  !  '  The  door  was  shat.* 
So  use  in  knocking,  then.  *  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day, — the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace!'  But  the 
silver  edge  closed  and  closed  upon  the  narrowing  door  of  graoe. 
Kearer,  nearer  yet,~-and  the  fatal  indifference  and  thoughtlessneaa 
continued, — and  *  Now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes!^ 

All  this  matter  for  a  moment^s  thought.  And,  as  though  that 
were  really  Heaven's  closing  door,  the  swift-speeding,  vehement  prayer 
cleaves  the  intervening  space,^  eager  to  be  in  time, —  and  lo !  a  wonder  I 
The  silver  edges,  even  as  they  were  about  to  meet,  break,  melt,  crumble, 
disperse ;  and,  ragged-edged,  but  widening  and  widening,  the  great 
blue  door  opens,  enlarges  its  space  on  this  side  and  that ;  the  snowy 
walls  retire,  and,  to  my  fancy.  Heaven  s  gates  are  set  open,  not  only 
lor  single  petitions,  but  for  waggon-loads  of  wants,  if  but  these  are 
earnestly  and  with  faith  consigned  to  God.  *  Casting  all  yoor  care 
apon  Him,  for  He  caretb  for  you.' 

A  slight  fancy  this  may  seem, — a  far-fetched  idea.  Never  mind 
if  it  may  at  all  help  to  set  before  any  heart  the  danger  of  delay  in 
closing  with  God^s  accepted  time.  If  it  help  any  to  realise  that  the 
open  door  of  grace  is  closing,  closing,  narrowing  between  the  walls  of 
light,  even  as  we  rise  late  in  the  morning  and  look  not  towards  it ; 
even  as  we  speed  along  in  life's  swift  train,  and  are  intently  occupied 
with  the  scenery  or  the  incidents  of  the  journey.  Look  out,  O  fellow- 
passenger,  upon  the  Heaven  that  over-canopies  this  world's  brief-lived 
Mgeant;  behold  a  door  open,  hut  closing,  and,  in  alarm,  speed  your 
dove-winged  prayer  through  the  narrowing  rift.  Yea,  even  though 
no  door  seem  visible.  Yet,  while  yet  you  may,  knock,  and  again  and 
again,  and  it  shall  be  opened !  The  silver  walls  shall  cleave  apart, 
and  the  fathomless  depth  receive,  but  not  to  swallow  up,  thy  prayer  I 
Nay,  they  shall  even  widen,  to  admit  the  full  torrent  of  thy  soul ;  and 
Qod  will  not  tire  of  listening  and  granting  so  soon  as  thoa  of  praying  I 
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Only  let  not  the  occajsion  pass,  throngh  thy  daring  or  thy  neglect, 
as  with  one  who  foand  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 
carefully,  with  tears — as  with  those  who  came  in  the  dark,  beating  at 
the  closed  door,  beseeching  admittance,  in  yain.  Let  not  this  self- 
accusation  be  the  tormenting  worm  of  the  Eternal  Ages  :  *  We  would 
none  of  God's  counsel,  we  neglected  His  warnings,  we  slighted  His 
reproofs,  we  refused  His  invitations ;  and  when,  at  last,  in  the  hour  of 
calamity — not  out  of  lore,  but  out  of  terror — ^we  would  hare  entered 
the  Boor  was  shut  !* 


ffya^  pppinoii^ 


OUR   EARTHLY   POSITION    A   DIVINE    CALLING. 

BT   MELVILLE    HOBNE   SCOTT,   M.A.,   VIGAB   OF   ST.   ANDRBW*8, 

LIT0HX7BCH,  DERBY. 

1  Cor.  vii.  24. — Brethren^  let  every  many  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide 

with  Ood, 

|N  this  text  three  great  principles  are  brought  before  us.    The 
first  principle  laid  down  by  our  text  is  this,  viz. — 

I.  Thixt  man^s  position  in  life  is  a  Dvuine  calling,  *•  Let 
every  man  wherein  he  is  called/  And  from  this  principle 
interesting  lessons  result.     We  learn,  e,  g, 

(1.)  How  sacred  a  thing  is  the  position  of  each  one  of  us  in  life,  and 
the  work  of  every  position.  Whatever  be  our  position,  we  are  called 
to  it  by  God. 

Men  have  divided  the  things  around  them  into  sacred  and  secular. 
The  things  of  direct  religion  they  call  sacred,  and  the  things  of  the 
temporal  position  they  call  secular.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
*•  secular '  in  the  Christian  life.  The  most  ordinary  duty  is  sacred',  be- 
cause we  are  called  to  it  by  God,  and  by  God  it  is  laid  upon  us. 

(2.)  Our  position  in  life  being  a  Divine  calling,  what  an  equality  of 
dignity  belongs  to  every  temporal  employment  1  The  duty  of  the  king, 
the  duty  of  the  road-scraper,  is  alike  laid  upon  him  by  God,  and  is  alike 
a  Divine  calling  and  commission.  The  holder  of  each  position  holds  it 
by  a  Divine  commission,  and  is  serving  the  self-same  Master.  No  man 
need  be  ashamed  of  bis  own  duty,  however  lowly,  provided  be  performs 
it  well ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
calling  and  duty  of  another.  The  fact  of  our  different  positions  being 
all  alike  the  calling  of  God  gives  a  grand  equality  to  them  all. 

(8.)  The  fact  of  each  human  position  being  a  calling  of  God  makes 
each  piosition  most  honourable.  The  position  may  seem  a  lowly  one, 
but  it  is  not  so  really.  No  matter  what  our  appointed  daily  task  may 
be,  each  one  of  ns  may  stand  firm  and  say  *•  My  God  has  placed  me  here ; 
this  work  is  given  me  by  God :  therefore  my  position  and  my  work 
possess  high  Sgnity.'  Bo  far  from  being  ashamed  of  our  callings,  we 
may  be  proud  of  them,  if  they  be  good  in  themselves  and  not  such  as 
injure  the  commonwealth.  The  fact  of  all  positions  in  life  being  call- 
ings of  God  not  only  threads  them  together  in  a  grand  equality,  bat  in 
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an   equality  of  very  high  dignity  and  honour.     No  man  wastes  his 
blushes  more  than  the  man  that  is  ashamed  of  his  calling. 

(4.)  Each  human  position  being  a  calling  of  God,  how  responsiblet 
and  important,  and  solemn,  arc  the  duties  of  every  station  I  For  each 
man  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion he  has  been  called  to.  If  men  would  remember  this,  the  world 
would  go  on  very  differently  from  what  it  does.  If  every  one  served  not 
merely  man  in  his  position  of  life,  but  served  the  great  God,  and  worked 
under  Him  as  a  master,  depend  upon  it  that  our  various  tasks  would 
be  very  differently  performed  from  what  they  too  often  are.  Why  is  it 
that  faithful  and  trusty  men  are  so  hard  to  find  for  any  work?  Because 
men  only  labour  as  the  servants  of  men,  and  not  as  the  servants 
of  God.  If  we  regard  our  different  positions  as  Divine  callings  and 
Divine  commissions,  wo  shall  then  discern  the  vast  weight  of  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  each.  God  is  our  taskmaster  in  each,  how- 
ever high  it  be  or  however  low;  and  Him  we  have  to  serve, and  satisfy, 
and  please.  And  the  recollection  of  this  is  just  the  very  essence  and 
secret  of  trustworthy  and  conscientious  service  and  duty-doing. 

(5.)  The  fact  of  each  human  portion  being  a  Divine  calling  should 
inspire  each  ono  of  us  with  a  cheerful  vigour.  Has  God  called  me  to 
my  position  ?  Then  never  mind  its  difficulties  ;  never  mind  its  vex- 
ations ;  never  mind  its  burdensomeness.  The  more  of  all  this  the 
better.  The  harder  the  service,  the  more  honourable  it  is.  The 
harder  the  service,  the  more  honour  has  God  put  upon  us  in  com- 
missioning ns  to  it.  The  thought  of  our  Divine  calling  to  our  work 
or  our  burdens  should  inspire  us  to  cheerful  vigour  and  energy  to 
do,  and  dare,  and  suffer  to  the  very  full. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  principle  which  our  text  lays  down, 
viz. — 

II.  TJiat  it  is  the  ChmtiarCa  duty  to  abide  (for  the  most  part)  m 
that  position  to  which  God  has  called  him,  *•  Brethren,  let  every  man, 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide.' 

Of  course  it  may  be  the  case,  that  the  same  God  who  has  called  a 
man  to  one  position  may  ])alpably  and  evidently  call  him  to  another. 
But,  short  of  that,  a  man's  duty  is  clear — to  stay  in  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  called ;  to  cleave  to  his  post  like  a  soldier,  or  like 
an  officer  who  has  been  told  off  to  some  certain  service.  What  fearful 
results  would  follow  in  an  army  if  each  man  left  his  post  just  when  he 
chose ! 

Among  the  early  Christians  there  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  that 
a  man,  when  converted  to  Christ,  should  leave  the  worldly  position 
which  he  had  held  as  a  heathen,  and  separate  himself  from  the  system 
and  callings  of  the  world  around.  But  no,  says  St  Paul ;  *  Let  every 
man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide.'  Cleave  as  Christians  to  tlie 
positions  which  you  held  as  heathens,  provided  they  be  innocent  in 
themselves  and  can  be  carried  on  in  an  innocent  way.  And  if  St.  Paul 
had  given  any  other  directions,  Christianity  would  have  presented  itself 
to  the  world  as  a  disorganiser,  and  as  a  source  of  all  social  confusion, 
rather  than  as  the  great  source  and  bond  of  all  social  order  and  har- 
mony, which  it  is. 

But  let  us  look  closely  at  this  second  principle  as  it  bears  upon  our- 
selves.   *•  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide.* 
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The  principle — 

( 1 . )  Corrects  the  notions  of  those  who,  when  they  become  very  earnest 
Christians,  are  tempted  to  think  worldly  employments  not  good  enough 
for  them,  and  to  imagine  that  nothing  less  than  the  sacred  ministrj', 
perhaps,  is  holy  enough  for  them. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  check  any  one's  sincere  desires  for  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  want  very  much  an  increase  in 
the  ministry,  and  we  need  men  of  all  ranks  for  it.  But  let  none  seek 
the  ministry  through  a  notion  that  he  is  too  holy  for  common  life,  and 
that  common  life  is  not  good  enough  for  him.  No  earthly  employ- 
ment (if  it  be  innocent)  may  be  called  common  or  unclean.  Every 
employment  is  sacred,  as  we  have  seen,  through  being  a  Divine  calling. 
And  badly  as  good  clergy  are  needed,  good  laymen  are  needed  as  badly ; 
men  who  will  treat  common  life  as  a  holy  thing,  and  view  their  most 
ordinary  avocations  as  a  part  of  their  religion  and  of  their  duty  to  God. 

This  second  principle  in  our  text — 

(2.)  Seems  to  afford  some  antidote  to  that  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction which  possesses  at  this  time  many  of  the  followers  of  the  so> 
called  humbler  avocations  of  life.  Now,  of  coarse,  all  men  have  their 
rights  ;  and  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  is  even  a  duty  :  but  the  restless- 
feeling  to  which  I  have  alluded  springs  in  part,  I  fear,  from  an  ill-root ; 
springs,  in  fact,  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  true  principle  of  social  life 
which  this  text  lays  down,  viz. — that  each  position  of  life  is  a  Divine 
calling ;  and  that  the;  will  of  God  is  this,  that  each  man  cleave  tO" 
his  calling  with  happy  contentment.  'My  God  has  made  me  what 
I  am,  and  has  put  me  where  I  am;  what  I  am  and  where  I  am 
I  will  therefore  most  contentedly  remain  :  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  commission  my  God  has  given  me,  nor  will  I  allow  that 
any  man's  commission  has  any  higher  inherent  dignity  than  mine.*' 
This  way  of  thinking,  if  it  were  more  common,  would  banish  that 
restlessness  of  feeling  which  drives  happiness  from  so  many  hearts- 
in  these  days,  and  keeps  the  equilibriom  of  society  so  critical  and 
unstable. 

(3.)  This  second  principle  of  our  text  tends  to  check  that  frequent 
desire  of  men  to  rise  into  (so-called)  higher  lines  of  duty,  instead  of 
rather  seeking  fitness  for  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  placed. ' 

It  will  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  present  advancing  education  sets  the 
receivers  of  it  to  seek  after  what  is  called  'rising  in  the  world,'  instead  of 
setting  them  to  fulfil,  in  a  more  intelligent  and  worthy  manner,  the 
duties  which  belong  to  their  present  lot.  The  effect  of  education 
should  be,  not  to  elevate  one  class  into  the  position  of  that  above  it, 
but  to  elevate  the  men  of  each  class  and  rank  to  a  higher  standard  of 
intelligence,  conscientiousness,  and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.    And  tb«n, — 

(4.)  The  second  principle  in  onr  text  aims  strongly  against  the  fre- 
quent tendency  in  the  present  day  to  a  constant  change  of  position  in 
the  same  employment  and  rank  of  life.  Where  God  nas  placed  us  in 
life  here  we  should  stay,  until  it  is  pretty  plain  that  we  ought  to  leave. 
We  have  no  right  to  go  rolling  from  place  io  place  just  at  our  own  will. 
We  have  no  right  to  leave  a  position  without  some  evidence  of  its  being 
God's  will  that  we  should  do  so. 
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But  yet  another  principle  is  proclaimed  by  onr  text,  and  it  is, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  viz. : — 

III.  The  spirit  in  which  it  becomes  the  Christian  man  to  occupy  hia 
position  of  duty.  '  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God.' 

We  have  pointed  out  to  ns  in  two  simple  words  the  very  essence 
of  godly  living.  He  is  a  godly  man,  he  lives  godly  in  this  present 
world,  who  lives  in  the  world  *  with  God.' 

And  we  have  here  pointed  out  to  us  what  true  godlessness  is,  and 
the  essence  of  an  ungodly  life.  It  is  to  live  in  the  world,  and  to  occupy 
our  position  in  it,  *  without  God.' 

And  what  multitudes  are  there  who  do  this !  By  no  means  Atheists 
in  creed  ;  but  too  truly  and  literally  Atheists  in  practice.  Oh,  may 
such  seek  repentance  and  the  power  of  a  new  life  through  Christ 
Jesus  I 

Bat  this  expression,  *  with  God,'  what  means  it  ? 

(1.)  It  means,  in  dependence  on  God  ;  in  dependence  on  His  help, 
and  guidance,  and  blessing. 

(2.)  It  means  in  God's  companionship,  with  God  as  our  companion; 
'  walking  with  God,'  as  Noah  and  Enoch  did.  '  With  Qod '  by  prayer, 
by  communion,  and  by  the  possession  of  His  Spirit.  It  means,  above  all, 
in  reconciliation  with  Grod — one  with  Him  through  Christ,  one  with 
Him  by  faith  and  love. 

(3.)  It  means  viewing  God  as  our  Master,  and  King,  and  Employer, 
'  With  God,'  as  the  Being  whom  we  serve  and  obey;  acting  ever  as  in 
His  sight ;  viewing  every  act  of  common  duty  as  a  duty  to  be  done  for 
Him.    And  then,  once  more. 

(4.)  To  occupy  our  position  '  with  God'  means  to  act  upon  6od*a 
rules  in  everything;  to  carry  out  God's  work  in  God's  own  way;  not 
only  to  view  the  whole  of  life  as  a  servitude  rendered  to  Him,  but  act- 
ing out  this  servitude  of  a  life  with  accurate  obedience  to  every  com- 
mand which  He  has  uttered.  '  With  God '  in  every  action,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  aspect  of  our  lives. 

Such  is  to  be  the  principle  and  spirit  of  our  lives  in  the  yarions 
positions  to  which  God  has  called  us.  We  are  to  abide  in  them  *  with 
God.' 

And  what  will  be  the  main  effects  of  this  principle  truly  carried 
out  ?  It  will  make  our  whole  lives  a  religion ;  it  will  make 
our  whole  lives  a  heavenly  training  and  preparation  ;  it  will  make 
our  whole  lives  peaceful  and  un&tracted;  and  it  will  make  our 
whole  lives  one  true  prosperity.  For  if  we  live  our  lives  'with 
God,'  in  the  senses  above  enumerated,  we  shall  live  them  with 
God  in  another  sense,  viz.  beneath  the  shadow  of  His  love,  and  beneath 
the  dew  of  His  blessing.  God  will  bless  those  who  live  with  Him  in 
heaven,  and  God  will  also  bless  those  who  live  with  Him  on  earth. 
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A  LITTLE   child,  hands   meekly 
folded- 
light  beaming  from  soft,  dove-like 
eyes— 
Lispi   forth    a   prayer   to  Him  who 
moulded 
The  earth,  the  seas,  the  azure  skies ! 
A  father's  fingers  fondly  move 
Through  marvel -wealth  of  golden 
hair — 
A  gaze  of  yearning,  tenderest  love, 
Rests  on  that  child,  so  young,  so  fair! 

A  silent  house— a  darken'd  room — 
The  labouring  of  the  difficult  breath— 

A  sense  of  dreariness  and  gloom- 
Stem  heralds  of  onstealing  death ! 

A  fair  young  girl,  with  tearful  eyes, 
Clasps  a  loved  father's  chill  cold  hand; 

Storms  sweep  athwart  the  starless  skies, 
And  winter  reigns  o*er  all  the  land ! 

A  strange,  weird  world   of  shadowy 
forms. 
The  mystic  intermediate  state 


'Mid  death  and  judgment  I  past  Ulb- 
storms. 

All  hnsh'd,  all  still'd  at  Heaven-gate. 
Long-parted  sire  and  child  once  mora 

Meeting,  in  spirit-commune  reat^ 
Ere  wafted  from  that  silent  shore 

To  regions  of  the  ransom'd  bleat. 

The  jasper  throne!  the  conntlesa  throng 
Of  saints  with  amaranth  crowna,  atar- 
blended — 
Sonl-stirring  strain  of  seraph  sonpr— 
'Death  vanquish'd,  sin  enchain'd, 
strife  ended.' 
And  floating  through  the  meaanreleBa 
spheres. 
Whence  darkling  earth-born  donbta 
are  driven, 
Prayer  echoes  from  Time's  vaniah'd 
years. 
Wed  with   the  triumph -hymna    of 
Heaven. 

HeNBT  WlBBUBtOV. 


Sf)e  Sbtxiiit. 

IHERE  were  once  two  old  friends.  They  had  been  frieadsi 
and  had  lived  with  each  other,  ever  since  they  were  bom. 
The  chief  thought  of  each  was  how  best  to  help  the  other; 
and  till  the  miserable  time  I  am  going  to  write  abont,  no 
disagreement  of  any  kind  had  ever  happened  between  them. 
One  was  slightly  less  clever  than  the  other,  but  the  more  clever  one 
never  prided  himself  on  the  fact,  and  the  other  seemed  to  feel  no  infe- 
riority. They  had  no  independent  wishes  or  interests.  Whatever 
cne  did,  the  other  was  pretty  sure  to  be  helping  him ;  or,  at  any  ratey 
sure  to  be  ready  at  the  slightest  call  of  his  friend. 
Yon  will  begin  to  be  quite  sure  now  that  they  were  husband  and 
No  :  nor  yet  brother  and  aistcr,  nor  father  and  son,  nor  mother 
and  daughter.     They  were  just  Mr.  Righthand  and  Mr.  Lefthand« 

Only  think  how  sad,  that  two  who  had  lain  together  in  the  same 
cradle,  and  doubled  themselves  up  like  two  little  pink  shells  by  the 
same  two  little  pink  cheeks, — who  had  crawled  together  on  the  same 
floor,  who  had  fingered  up  their  sums  together  in  schoolboy  days-^ 
'  2  and  3  make  5,  5  from  8  leaves  3 ' —  Ah  I  what  had  they  not  done 
together  ?  Feasting  and  fighting,  riding  and  rowing :  but  it  was  to 
be  so  no  longer.  One  evil  day,  as  they  lay  idly  oq  the  lap,  Mr.  Left- 
hand  rose  and  spoke :  -~ 

*  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  really  do  not  see  why  I  should  hold 
this  second-rate  position.  Why  did  you  ofier  yourself  to  Lord  Henry 
just  now,  when  he  called,  without  giving  me  the  least  chance  ?  And^ 
indeed,  why  do  you  always  present  yourself  to  the  notice  of  friends 
before  I  can  even  rise  ?  I  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  crossing 
palms  with  any  one  since  babyhood,  and  then  they  always  scolded  me 
for  it.  Besi<les,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  always  hold  the  whip, 
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and  leave  me  only  the  reins.  I  don*t  see  why  you  should  have  the 
knife,  and  I  only  the  fork.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  pick  and 
choose  and  gather  the  ilowers,  and  I  only  hold  them.  I  don't  see  why, 
when  there  is  a  child  to  he  stroked,  or  a  hahy  to  be  chucked  under  the 
chin,  or  a  guinea  to  be  given,  or  any  gracious  deed  to  be  done,  why  you 
are  to  have  all  the  credit  of  it.  I  don't  see  why  you  are  to  have  the 
paint-brush  and  make  all  those  grand  pictures ;  and  people  say,  "  I  see 
the  hand  of  a  master  in  that,  and  that,"  and  they  mean  you  ;  and  I  am 
only  to  poke  my  thumb  through  a  palette  till  it  is  perfectly  numb  with 
cold  many  a  time ,  holding  a  great  stick,  too,  to  embarrass  me  more. 
If  we  clasp  each  other,  and  our  thumbs  are  allowed  to  meet  on  equal 
terms,  you  are  discontented  if  you  have  not  the  uppermost  finger  all  the 
way.  In  short,  I  am  quite  tired  of  your  domineering  temper,  and  I  wish 
for  an  entire  dissolution  of  any  kind  of  partnership  or  engagement  we 
may  have  fallen  into.  I  wish  to  live  for  and  by  myself,  and  to  be  quite 
independent  of  you  for  the  future.  I  have  not  come  to  the  decision 
suddenly;  it  has  been  long  on  my  mind,  and  I  have  thoroughly  consi- 
dered it,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  acting  wisely  in  thus  following  the 
dictates  of  my  own  will.  There  is,  I  find,  after  careful  examination^ 
no  reason  for  the  state  of  things  that  has  grown  up  between  us.  Great 
and  learned  doctors  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
us  in  make,  sha{^,  temper,  power,  or  disposition.  If  I  had  started  it 
at  first  I  might  have  been  exactly  in  your  position  :  all  you  do  I  might 
have  done  with  equal  ease,  and  you  might  (though  you  are  a  Right- 
hand)  hare  been  the  second-rate  person  I  have  begun  to  find  myself  to 
be :  though  even  then  you  would  hare  had  the  world  treat  me  with 
«com. 

*  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  our  struotore.  Dissect  the 
one  and  you  have  dissected  the  other.  If  anything,  it  is  /  who  hare 
the  advantage  there;  for  it  used  to  be  commonly  known  that  there  was 
a  vein  which  went  direct  from  my  third  finger  to  the  heart,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  wedding-ring  is  always  placed  on  the  left 
hand.  But  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  you,  and  confess  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  now  all  the  7eins  go  direct  to  the  heart,  whether 
of  the  right  hand  or  of  the  left  hand.  Happily,  this  old  state  of  things 
has  given  me  the  one  proud  distinction»which  I  wear,  have  worn,  and 
shall  always  wear,  whether  I  belong  to  a  queen  or  to  a  cottager,  of 
carrying  the  plain  gold  ring ;  which  has  an  honour  and  glory  in  it,  a 
beauty  and  a  sacredness,  a  sweetness — yes,  and  a  splendour,  too — 
beyond  the  finest  ring  of  gems  that  mortal  goldsmith  ever  worked  :  for 
is  not  the  heavenly  Worker  called  on  to  make  it,  as  He  alone  can  make 
it,  into  a  real  wedding-ring  7 

<  But  I  am  getting  excited,  and  that  is  not  much  in  my  way,  though 
you  indulge  in  it  to  a  large  extent.  The  simple  fact  which  I  wnh 
to  state  is,  that  I  am  as  good  as  you  are ;  and  for  the  future  we  will 
act  for  ourselves,  without  either  compelling  service  from  the  other,  or 
even  asking,  or  wishing,  or  suggesting  such  service  in  any  way.' 

Mr.  Lefthand  bowed  gracefully,  for  him,  as  he  was  not  in  practice, 
and  sank  a  little  exhausted  on  the  lap  again. 

Mr.  Kighthand  rose,  with  eveiy  mark  of  surprise  and  concern,  grief, 
and  even  indignation  also  ;  all  of  which  he  was  so  well  able  to  express. 

'  'My  dear  friend !'  be  said, '  mine  ancient  friend !  and  haa  \^  ^tsi^  \^ 
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changed  many  words.    The  heart  of  each  was  so  full  of  the 
thing,  but  neither  conld  speak  on  it. 

Long,  long  Lefthand  had  nothing  to  do  bixt  to  rest,  to  think,  and 
to  grieve ;  for  all  was  done'  for  both  of  them  by  tender,  gold-bound 
fingers.  Still  he  watched  eagerly  and  earnestly  for  any  and  every  little 
service  he  could  do  in  place  of  his  poor  friend.  Perluips  the  bitterest 
moment  was  when  they  were  slowly  driven  in  an  easy  carriage  to  chnrcii, 
there  to  return  thanks  for  the  recovery  of  the  master ;  and  as  he  knelt 
and  raised  by  habit  both  arms,  as  though  he  would  clasp  his  two  hands, 
Lefthand  feU  helpless  and  alone  across  his  face  1    Ah  t- 

•  Not  to  understand  a  treasure's  \rorth 
Till  Time  has  stolen  away  Uie  flighted  good. 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
Andlnakes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is.' 

Many  months  are  passed.  Youthful  spirits  make  merriment  ont 
of  everything  ;  and  when  the  box  from  London  arrived,  containing  aa 
ugly  iron  hook,  and  a  queer  fork  or  two,  and  other  strange  preparations, 
there  was  but  a  momentary  paleness,  a  shudder,  and  a  short  stmggle 
agaiH  with  the  blessed  spirit  Resignation,  and  master  was  exhibiting 
his  clever  hook,  and  carrying  baskets  of  apples— 'one  in  each  hand/ 
he  said,  as  gardener  gathered  them. 

*  Lefthand  treated  his  ugly  neighbour  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
consideration.  He  was  only  too  happy  to  assist  him  with  the  reins, 
though  he  had  also  the  once-coveted  whip  to  manage.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  learn  the  use  of  the  knife,  when  the  hook 
retired  and  made  way  for  the  fork.  All  the  hand-shaking  was  indeed 
now  his,  but  he  did  not  at  all  enjoy  it  as  he  had  expected  to  do.  Be* 
sides  the  forcible  reminder  it  was  to  him  of  the  late  sad  occurrences, 
he  felt  he  did  it  very  awkwardly,  and  the  feeling  was  increased  bj 
seeing  that  he  made  every  one  else  feel  awkward. 

He  and  the  paper-weight  wrote  the  letters,  but  he  was  mortified  to 
hear  his  master  make  jokes  to  his  correspondents  afterwards,  asking 
them  if  they  had  got  their  letter  '  in  no  sort  of  hand,'  and  whether 
they  had  guessed  whom  it  came  fix)m? 

But  sometimes  came  good,  grand  thoughts.  '  ^'  I  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.**  Poor  maimed,  maimed  man  I  as  long  as  I 
live  on  this  earth,  a  wonder  and  a  remark  to  my  neighbours.  But  not 
maimed  there  I  Wherever  the  old  man  has  laid  that  hand,  it  will 
come :  it,  gloriously  changed,  will  join  the  body  gloriously  changed  I 
I  shall  feel  again  the  warm  clasp  of  my  ovn  two  hands — oh,  new  and 
strange,  ^here  aU  will  be  new  and  strange  ! ' 

^  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.*  Thanks  be  to  God  for 
that  piece  of  the  Creed  I  J.  E.  C.  F. 
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LATE,  late!  so  late!  and  dark  the  No  light!  so  late!  and  dark  and  ehiQ 

nighty  and  chill !  the  night ! 

Late,  late !  so  late  t  bat  we  can  enter  Oh,  let  as  in,  that  we  may  find  the 

stiU—  light  !— 

Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter 

now!  now! 

No  light  had  we — for  that  we  do  Have  we  not  heard  the  Bridegroom  is 

repent,  so  sweet? 

And  learning  this,  the  Bridegroem  will  Oh,  let  as  in,  thoogh  late,  to  kiss  His 

relent—  feet  !^ 

Too  late,  too  late!  ye  cannot  enter  No,  no,  too  late!  ye  cannot  enter  now  I 

now !  Tbnhtson. 


BT  SAMUEL  B.  JAMES,  M.A.  VICAB  OF  NORTHMARST^N,  BUCKS. 

'  Cucidlus  nonfacit  monachum.' 

fCOWL  does  not  make  a  monk.'  Bo  that  monks  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  term  monk  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  term  of  good  estimation  and  respect.  It  is  used  now-a- 
days  sometimes,  and  by  some  people,  as  a  term  of  reproach; 
and  (he  thing  which  it  denotes  is  far  less  necessary  and 
fitted  for  the  present  day  than  it  was  for  the  times  in  which  monks 
and  monasteries  were  the  physicians  and  hospitals  for  poor  people  es- 
pecially, and  for  all  comers  generally.  The  monks  had  higher  daties 
than  medical  attendance  to  discharge,  but  that,  and  alms-giving,  and 
other  useful  acts  of  Christian  charity,  was  one  of  their  regular  works 
and  pursuits.  There  were  then  no  *  liberal  and  learned  professions,* 
all  skill  and  learning  being  centred  in  and  almost  confined  to  the  monks. 
Wonderful  are  the  parclunents  those  laborious  men  illuminated  with 
patient  and  skilful  hand,  and  woAderful  were  many  other  of  their  works 
of  which  the  memory  and  sometimes  the  eyidencea  still  remain. 

And  these  monks  wore  cowls  or  hoods.  Every  one  knows  the 
flower  called  monkshood,  dark  blue,  hooded;  helmet-like.  That  is  just 
such  a  hood  or  cowl  as  the  monks  used  to  wear  over  their  heads. 
Clergymen  wear  it  over  the  surplice  down  their  backs  in  these  days, 
and  it  is  sometimes  crimson,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  regular 
monkshood  bine,  and  sometimes  of  other  colours.  It  will  go  over  the 
head  very  well ;  and  on  a  wet  day,  in  taking  a  funeral,  a  clergyman 
here  and  there  will  put  his  university  hood  over  his  head,  as  the  monks 
did,  and  there  he  is,  a  monk  of  the  olden  time. 

But  this  hood  did  not  make  the  monk.  There  were  monks  who 
were  not  so  holy  and  obedient  to  rule  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
who,  because  they  wore  the  monkish  cowl,  thought  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  respectfully  as  others  who  kept  the  monkish  piety  and 
self-denial.  And  also  there  were  impostors  of  another  kind,  not  bad 
monks,  but  no  monks,  who  assumed  a  dress  they  had  no  right  to  wear. 
Bobbers  and  profligates  wore  a  cowl  as  a  disguise  how  and  then  to 
creep  into  houses  and  do  violence,  robbery,  and  wrong.  Satan  himself 
may  put  on  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  bad  men  of  satanio 
qpirit  would  put  on  the  garb  of  holy  monks  for  wicked  purposes. 

Hence,  and  from  the  bad  lives  of  mere  professional  monka^  cas&s^\!fiis^  | 
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proverb.  People  were  as  shrewd  then  as  they  are  now,  and  bo  were 
their  sayings  as  shrewd  as  onrs.  Terribly  fearful  they  were  of  saying 
much  to  the  faces  of  the  monks;  who,  whether  bad,  good,  or  indifferent^ 
had  great  power ;  but  when  the  hypocritical  monk's  back  was  inmed, 
then  the  Saxon  chnrl,  and  Norman  soldier,  and  English  villeine,  woald 
begin  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  secret  opinions  abont  Father 
Patrick  or  whomsoever  else  the  cowl  had  covered. 

Not  that  they  spoke  Latin.  Why  no,  the  bishops  and  nobles  them- 
selves often  conid  not  do  that.  It  was  as  much  as  some  of  them  coald 
do  to  read  and  write  English,  without  troubling  abont  Latin.  Bat  the 
sayings  of  the  common  folk  got  wind,  and  there  were  sly  monarchs, 
such  as  King  Henry  Beauclerc,  and  sly  scholars,  such  as  I  know  not  * 
who,  that  would  put  the  pith  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  proverb 
into  a  scholarly  Latin  binding,  and  then  it  wonld  go  on  its  travels,  like 
Gulliver,  into  all  sorts  of  places,  and  people  who  did  not  know  Latin 
would  yet  come  to  know  the  proverb,  and  its  interpretation,  till  at  Ust 
it  would  become  as  fiamiliar  as  if  it  were  English,  and  poor  people 
wonld  say  of  bad  monks  and  sham  monks  :— 

'  Ah,  yes!  he's  got  that  cowl  over  his  head,  and  he  thinks  he 
do  anything ;  but  he's  a  bad  man,  and  not  a  real  monk.  CucuUus 
facit  monachunij  I >e  heard  say.' 

There  are  a  great  many  wholesome  applications  to  this  proverb. 
Some  poor,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  half-tipsy,  men  were  discnssing,  fifteen 
years  ago,  what  constituted  '  the  aristocracy,*  and  one  of  their  com- 
panions, not  a  poor  man,  but  a  rich,  vulgar  man,  who  had  amassed 
money  without  gathering  refinement  or  culture,  or  any  most  distant 
approach  thereto,  replied,  '  Why,  mon,  we're  th*  aristocracy,  we  aa  'as 
lots  o'  money.*  But  money  does  not  make  aristocracy  any  more  tium 
a  cowl  makes  a  monk,  or  (to  stick  to  the  Latin)  any  more  than  CueuUug 
facit  numachum. 

Again  fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds.  I  know  the  proverb 
says  they  do,  but  the  proverb  says  it  mockingly.  It  does  not  say  in 
sober  earnest,  that  *fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.'  If  it  did,  it  wonld 
not  be  true;  but  it  does  not.  It  says  it  with  soch  sarcasm  as  to  mean 
just  the  reverse.  Se^me  silly  young  girl,  who,  having  lately  left  the  Son- 
day  School,  ought  to  know  better,  is  dressed  np  like  a  peacock ;  and  her 
neighbours  mtJet  remarks  about  her.  '  Isn't  Emily  Dobbs  fine  to-day?  * 
says  somebody  to  the  others  that  were  smiling  as  she  went  sailing 
past.  '  Aye,  aye,  fine  indeed,  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  don't  'em, 
neighbour  Firmin?'  And  a  sally  of  anything  but  respectful  langhter 
shows  that  the  villagers  at  Caxbury  do  not  think  that  fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds.  And  the  villagers  are  right,  not  in  that  indulgence  of  the 
loud  laugh  that  shows  the  vacant  mind,  though  in  their  case  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  vacant  mind,  but  right  in  their  light  estimation  of  '  fine 
feathers,'  that  is,  of  gaudy  and  unbecoming  dress.  Emily  Dobbs  is  not 
%  finer  bird  in  reality^  not  of  more  importance,  nor  of  higher  standing, 
nor  of  greater  estimafion,  but  of  far  less,  than  if  she  kept  to  what  befits 
her  character,  her  station,  and  her  parents'  wishes.  Fine  feathers  no 
more  make  really  fine  birds  than  a  cowl  makes  a  monk,  than  CucuUus 
facit  monachum. 

Nor,  again,  does  blustering  talk  make  a  bold  soldier.     Many  a 
man,  and  boy  too,  says  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  can  do,  in  loud- 
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voiced  prnclamnlitm.  Wl 
Bcliool,  witli  head  erect  an 
not  touch  me,  I  con  tell  1 
master  behind  liim,  very  ji 
■  s  bhister  in  his  pocket  f 


loiidl;  before  the  battle,    ba    boa  tsbme     Trknli    ptsonhs 
armour  instead  nf  waiting  vi  s  and  ha    ng  g     n  proof    f 

better  stiifT  than  boasting,  h   tak  IT      i  red     a  a  da  wagg 

ing  gait  do  not  make  a  so  d      a  7  u  re  than  C  fa     mono 

chum. 

For  there  are  such  things  as  ivolves  in  sJiecp'B  clolhing.  Holy 
Scripture  appeals,  in  saying  this,  to  onr  common  e:cpericnce  and  oh- 
fiervation.  There  nere  bad  men  in  good  monkK*  attire  in  former 
days,  and  there  are  still  n'olves  in  skins  of  eheep  and  lambs.  This 
tells  us,  donbtlesB,  to  beware  of  others,  but  it  tells  us  also  to  take  heed 
to  ourselves.  If,  for  example,  we  meet  our  neighbour  Ko.  1  with  & 
a  smile  and  a  handshake  of  warmest  welcome,  see  we  to  it  that  we  do  not 
ga  and  say  to  our  neigltbour  No.  2  anything  imfriendly  about  Xo.  1 .  For 
a  smile  and  a  handshuce  do  not  make  friendsliip.  A  stanncb  wotd  tw.Va'cA 
the  slandered  back  is  mofe  like  trui^  fne&dE'V\\^.    't\\«T«\%« 
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this  same  Latin  tongue  whicli  runs  over  with  wise  sayings,  of  which 
the  English  is,  '  A  true  friend  is  tested  in  a  doubtful  matter.'  That 
is  to  say,  if  you  get  into  trouble,  and  the  world  shakes  its  head  at  yon 
without  cause,  then  comes  the  time  for  you  to  see  what  makes  friend- 
ship, and  what  is  only  the  outside  cowl  of  friendship.  When  the  sun 
shines  and  fortune  smiles,  as  the  saying  is,  then  everybody  is  ""i1*«g 
too,  and  the  world  is  pleasant  as  pleasant  can  be.  But  that  does  not 
make  friendship  any  more  than  the  cowl  makes  the  good  monk 

What  really  did  make  the  monk  was  his  obedience,  his  poverty,  his 
holiness,  his  sincerity,  and  other  such  consistencies,  added  upon  his 
formal  and  due  admission  to  the  fraternity  he  belonged  to.  Then  cam6 
his  cowl.  That  was  all  well  enough,  a  part  of  his  uniform  and  pro- 
fession. But  it  did  not  make  him  what  he  was.  There  are  essential 
parts  of  a  character,  parts,  that  is,  which  if  you  take  away,  the  chftr- 
acter  is  altered  altogether;  and  there  are  not  essential  parts.  The 
cowl  or  hood  was  a  mere  sign  of  monkery,  and  the  monk  was  a  monk 
when  he  took  it  off  as  truly  as  when  he  wore  it  on.  The  hood  did 
not  moke  the  monk. 


^i)e  Heligious  Cruets  of  tlje  ^iHtiU  ftges. 

BT  DBKHAM  BOWE  NOBMAST,  YICAB  OV  MIDDLBTOV-BT-WZBXSWOBTa. 

^    The  Monastic  Ordera.^IU,  The  Cieterdane. 

the  troubled  and  unsettled  years  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
.centuries,  a.d.  SOO-IOOO,  the  strict  rule  of  life  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  St.  Benedict  for  the  monks  of  his  Order 
was  gradually  relaxed.  In  some  monasteries  the  standard 
set  up  by  the  master  was  far  too  high  to  be  reached,  and 
upon  various  pleas  <^pensations  of  the  role  were  constantly  granted. 
The  weH-known  and  rigid  piety  of  the  founder  and  the  earlier  mem- 
bers for  a  long  time  sustained  the  popularity  of  the  Benedictines;  but 
when  faults  and  failings  of  later  monks  became  known  to  the  laity,  who 
made  no  profession  of  peculiar  devotion  to  God,  there  were  numerous 
expressions  of  discontent. 

But  though  the  state  of  many  of  the  religious  houses  had  thus 
grown  into  such  unsavoury  repute,  there  was  at  that  time  so  much  real 
need  for  these  homes  of  learning — these  centres  of  religious  life — that 
rather  than  allow  them  to  decay  and  perish,  wise,  holy,  strong-minded 
men  determined,  from  time  to  time,  to  reform  them,  and,  if  possible, 
to  revive  the  love  of  study  and  prayer  among  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  such  a  life.  That  which  was  becoming  to  a  monk,  and 
pleasant  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  useful  to  the  Church,  was  reta^ed. 
That  which  was  unprofitable  and  unbecoming  was  to  be  cast  away. 
That  which  had  even  the  appearance  of  evil  was  to  be  avoided  wiUi 
utmost  care.  Very  bold,  stem,  and  firm,  were  some  of  these  Reformers; 
and  little  pity  had  they  for  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  inmates  of 
the  cloister.  A  quaint  old  English  historian,  writing  his  account  of  these 
numerous  efforts  to  amend  the  lives  of  monks  and  make  them  such  men 
as  they  professed  to  be,  thus  puts  the  matter : — '  Now  as  mercers,  when 
their  old  stuffs  begin  to  tire  in  sale,  refresh  them  with  new  names  to 
make  them  more  vendible;  so,  when  the  Benedictines  waxed  stale  in  the 
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world,  the  same  Order  was  set  forth  in  a  new  edition  corrected  and 
amended/  It  is  quite  true,  as  Fuller  states,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Orders  all  springing  from  the  parent  Benedictine  rule ;  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  each  separate  name  given  is  a  fresh  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  earnest  desire  there  was  that  the  rule  of  life  designed  hj 
St.  Benedict  should  be  observed  and  adhered  to. 

One  of  these  attempts  to  *  refine  the  drossy  Benedictines/  was  mado 
by  Robert  de  Molesme.  This  man  was  of  noble  birth,  and  at  a  Tery 
early  age  (15)  was  received  into  a  monastery.  The  manner  of  life  led 
at  this  first  religious  house  did  not  suit  his  ascetic  turn  of  mind,  and 
long  did  he  search  for  a  monastery  in  which  the  laws  were  sharp  enough 
to  satisfy  his  yearnings.  In  the  end,  he  joined  a  congregation  at 
Molesme,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  in  the  north-east  of  France  ;  and 
here  for  a  time,  as  head  of  the  house,  he  enforced  with  utmost  rigoor 
the  original  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  This  exact  and  punctual  observance, 
enforced  with  unflinching  zeal,  was  too  much  for  the  monks ;  they  urged 
the  differences  of  climate  and  situation  as  excuses  for  neglects,  and 
refused  to  obey  their  abbot.  Robert,  discovering  that  his  labours  were 
likely  to  be  in  vain,  with  the  consent  of  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the  Pope*s 
legate,  withdrew  from  Molesme. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1098,  Robert,  with  about  twenty  followers,  set  oat 
to  found  a  new  home.  This  company  took  a  fancy  to  a  wild  and  barrea 
spot  at  Cistercium,  or  Citeaux,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Dijon.  In  a 
little  while  this  band  of  holy  men — the  founders,  the  originators  of  the 
far-famed  <  Cistercian  Order  * — obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a 
tract  of  land  whereon  they  might  build  a  home  and  pasture  their  caUle* 
Robert  had  not  been  at  Cistercium  many  months  when  he  was  som- 
moned  back  to  Molesme.  The  young  society  was  now  left  to  the 
guidance  of  Abbot  Alberic,  who  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  his  monks. 
On  the  death  of  Alberic,  an  Englishman,  named  Stephen  Harding,  suc- 
ceeded as  abbot,  and  he  added  fresh  regulations,  which  obtaii»Ml  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  became  known  under  the  title  of  the  *•  Charter 
of  Love.* 

By  the  authority  of  Calixtus  a  special  dress  was  worn  by  the  Cia* 
terciah  monks,  which  was  to  be  made,  says  an  old  chronicler,  'Ia 
accordance  with  a  pattern  which  Alberic,  the  second  abbot  of  the  Order, 
had  been  shown  in  a  vision  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  from  a 
white  cloth  fabric* 

The  utmost  simplicity  of  food  was  to  be  used,  as  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  rules  was  that  only  a  single  meal  daily 
was  to  be  taken  between  September  and  Easter.  Their  homes  were 
always  to  be  chosen  in  retired  and  waste  places,  such  as  those  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  his  poem,  Tlie  Hermit ;— - 

'  Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor 
And  strangers  led  astray.' 

It  would  appear  that  these  monks  of  Citeaux^-these  Cisterciane-* 
^re  so  wonderfully  exact  in  their  lives  and  so  austere  in  their  devo- 
tions that  for  some  years  they  were  not  increased  in  numbers. 

'  The  serip,  with  herbs  and  fmit  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring,* 
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was  too  hard  a  fare  to  attract  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity.  By- 
and-bj,  however,  Stephen  Harding  was  to  see  a  result  of  his  Bntiiiog 
labours,  his  unceasing  prayers.  The  little  community  in  their  seda- 
sion  was  one  day  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  company  of 
more  than  thirty  men,  who  came  nnder  the  influence  of  Bernard  to 
seek  an  admission.  Bernard  (or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  St.  Bernard), 
bom  at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  a.d.  1091,  had  been  trained  by  a  holy 
mother,  Alice  or  Aletha,  and  early  in  life,  in  a  retired  chapel,  had 
'  poured  out  his  heart  like  water  before  the  sight  of  God,*  and  giyen 
himself  up  to  God's  service  for  life.  Having  prevailed  on  his  brothers, 
father,  and  sister,  and  others,  to  give  up  the  world  and  join  him,  Ber- 
nard with  his  company  set  out  for  Citeaux,  drawn  to  that  monastery 
by  the  reports  of  the  holy  and  devoted  lives  of  its  inmates.  The  arriviJ 
of  this  large  number  was  welcome ;  but  now  the  cloisters  of  Ctteanx 
were  so  full  that  other  homes  were  needed.  In  a.d.  1113  Bernard 
arrived ;  in  that  same  year  one  company  went  out  and  founded  a  settle- 
ment at  La  Fert^.  In  1114  another  band  established  a  home  at 
Pontigny.     In  1115  another  society  took  up  its  abode  at  Morimond. 

The  Cistercians  having  now  commenced  in  earnest  to  send  forth 
from  the  parent  house  at  Citeaux  bands  of  holy  men,  in  the  latter  end 
of  A.D.  1115  parted  with  a  company  under  the  lead  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  illustrious  members- of  the 
Order.  This  congregation  came)  after  a  time  of  search,  unto  a  deserted 
spot  which  had  been  in  former  years  the  resort  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Vallis  Absinthialis — The  Valley  of  Worm* 
wood.  Here  a  settlement  was  made  in  this  unpromising,  uninviting 
wilderness,  which,  nnder  the  more  pleasing  title  of  Clara  Yallis,  or 
Clairvaux,  or  Bright  Valley,  has  become  known  as  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  one  of  ihe  most  noted  men  of  any  period. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  St.  Bernard  found  himself  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux ;  and  everything  which  an  abbot  ought  to  be  he  seems  to 
have  striven  after  with  untiring  zeal.  He  prayed  standing  till  he 
became  faint  and  exhausted.  Though  of  a  weak  and  frail  conistitatieii, 
he  laboured  in  the  fields  and  woods  with  his  monks  till  he  fell— ^lookiag 
in  his  work,  as  one  record  of  his  life  has  it, '  as  if  a  lamb  were  y<d»d  to 
the  plough  and  compelled  to  irag  it'  His  charities  were  abondant,  pro- 
viding, among  other  outlays,  food  for  numbers  of  poor  during  a  &mine  in 
Burgundy.  His  studies,  and  more  especially  of  the  Word  of  God,  were 
severe  and  long-continued.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  such  an  uncommon  abbot  as  St.  B^ard,  the 
Cistercian  Order  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  considear- 
ation.  The  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  though  its  inmates  had  to  lire 
upon  '  porridge  made  of  beech-leaves,  with  no  other  seasoning  but  what 
was  given  to  it  by  hunger  or  the  love  of  God,*  was  resorted  to  by 
hundreds  who  were  unable  to  gain  an  admission,  and  was  regarded  m 
the  very  modd  of  such  homes.  Pope .  Innocent  II.,  a.d.  1131,  visited 
this  Cistercian  home  at  Clairvaux  when  Bernard  was  abbot;  and 
so  well-pleasing  in  his  eyes  were  these  '  poor  in  Christ/  that  he  granted 
to  Clairvaux  and  to  the  whole  Cistercian  Or^^er  special  exemptions 
and  peculiar  privileges.  The  mean  chapel  with  its  bare  walls,  the  refec- 
tory  or  dining-room  with  its  earthen  floor,  the  coarse  food,  the  scant 
clothing,  these  were  no  hindrances  to  men  of  high  birth — even 
12 
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foysUy  in  the  pereon  of  HenTy,  the  king'a  brother,  asking  tor  mem- 
benship  among  the  monks,  ^ere  vaa  &  special  chann  irhich  drew 
men,  a  charm  described  in  a  few  wonis  by  St.  Bernard  himself,  and 
which  have  thus  beco  translated  by  Wordsworth  : — 

■  Here  man  man  pnrel;  live*;  Irts  oH  doth  fall ; 
More  promptly  rises ;  walks  with  mccr  Ireiul ; 
More  safely  rests :  dies  happier ;  and  gam  withal 
A  brighter  crown." 

In  a  short  time,  chiefly  through  the  wonderful  repnte  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, the  Cistercian  Order  became  most  popular  in  every  conntiy  in 
Europe.  France  supplied  many  homes,  and  detachmenta  soon  fonnd 
settlements  in  Engluid  and  Qermany.    Daring  th«  tixa&  <A  %i^%«- 
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*  Whtn*!  tbft  aowvd  that  would  not  du« 
To  flglit  lor  nob  ■  luidF'— Mantuiii. 

THE  HUt«1;  bomei  of  EngUad ! 
How  hemndfttl  Ihey  ituid. 
Amidst  their  Mill  knceilral  trees. 

O'er  ill  the  pleasaat  laud  ! 
ThedeeTBtTosslbeirgreeiuwardboiiiul, 

Through  Bb>de  and  buddj  gleam ; 
A.nd  the  swao  glides  paat  them  with  the  tc 
Ornme  rejoicing  atream. 
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The  merry  homes  of  England ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tonefully  along 

Some  glorioos  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  I 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  t 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church  bells' 
chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom ; 
And  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 


The  cottage  homes  of  England  I 

By  thousands  on  her  plaint. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silyery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they 
peep. 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  f^ee  fair  homes  of  England ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  Qod! 

FXIICXA  HucAvt. 


'jantil  ^ebentg  ^imt»  Sbthtn: 

IJAMES,  I  have  a  bit  of  news  for  jon,*  said  the  wife  of  the 
Hector  of  Norclifife,  as  she  took  his  umbrella  from  his 
hand,  and  relieved  him  of  smidrj  small  parcels,  one  shiny, 
cloudy  April  daj.  'Come  in,  dear;  never  mind  your  boots. 
You  haven't  forgotten  the  wools,  I  hope,  nor  Lily*s  new 

doll,  nor  cook's  list,  nor ?* 

Mr.  Raynham  put  his  hands  over  his  ears,  declaring  his  wife  to 

be  a  greater  chatterbox  than  his  little  daughter,  and  protesting  he 

would  not  criminate  himiself  bj  acknowledging  to  having  forgotten 

anything  till  the  parcels  had  been  examined. 

*  And  now  for  yonr  news,  dear,'  he  continued  ;'  I  am  all  aimety, 
and  you  mil  talk  about  dolls  and  sugar.* 

Mrs.  Raynham  threw  herself  down  in  a  most  unmatronly  attitude 
at  her  husband's  feet,  and^  putting  on  a  face  of  much  ooncem  and 
importance,  gave  utterance  to  the  words, — 

'  Breezy  Cottage  is  let— fancy  that  I  and  the  people  have  been  in  it 
a  month.' 

'Breezy  Cottage  let!'  repeated  her  husband:  *  that  is  odd.  I 
aiean,  it  is  odd  we  shouldn't  know  of  it  sooner.  But  it  is  so  out  of 
the  way,  nnless  one  wants  one's  head  blown  ofi',  one  wouldn't  think  of 
climbing  the  North  Cliff  this  weather.' 

'  But  isn't  it  dreadful,  dear,'  said  young  Mrs.  JEUynham,  *  to  think 
of  such  people  being  in  the  parish?  I  suppose  youll  go  and  see  themi 
for  you  go  everywhere ;  but  they  must  be  really  shocking  1' 

*  Who  are  they,  Meta,  my  child?'  said  the  good  man,  half  smiling 
at  the  earnestness  of  his  impetuous  wile ;  '  and  what  do  you  know 
about  them?      Some  one  seems  to  have  been  busy  blackening  the-* 
names  of  people  who,  at  least,  keep  very  quiet.'  ^ 

*  Oh,  1  don't  know  their  names,'  said  Mrs.  Meta,  smoothing  down 
her  apron  ;  '  and  the  young  woman — lady,  nurse  called  her — ^is  very 
pretty ;  and  I'm  sure  she  must  have  been  very  kind  to  Lily,  who  fell 
down  on  the  Cliff,  and  had  to  be  washed  and  comforted  there,  but        ' 

<  But — imaginative  Miss  Eliza  in  the  nursery  has  b««OL  Tftik\Tv% 
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ap  a  three-Yolume  noyd  on  her  way  home  to  entertun  yon  with^* 
said  Mr.  Rajnbam;  '  and  as  Tillains  are  always  most  interestingi  the 
Breezy  Cottage  inmates  have  been  put  in  that  category/ 

'  Now,  James  dear,*  said  his  wife,  seriously,  '  yon  know  I  always 
discourage  Eliza's  chatter,  only  I  did  agree  with  her  when  she  said, 
"  They  can't  be  very  nice  people.  Mam,  can  they,  not  to  hare  been 
anear  the  church  these  four  weeks  ?  let  alone  the  chapel  on  the  moor, 
which  my  sister  Hopkins  favours,  and  where  no  stranger  has  stepped 
in  this  side  of  Christmas."' 

'  My  dear  Meta,  you  are  judging  them  hastily,'  said  Mr.  Baynham ; 

*  why,  a  thousand  things  might  have  kept  them  at  home  this  wild 
weather — sickness,  for  one.' 

*  The  young  woman  looked  pale,  but  she  was  not  ill,  Eliza  said, 
and  the  child  was  a  picture  of  health,'  continued  Mrs.  Eaynham, 

*  and  quite  old  enough  to  sit  quiet  through  one  of  your  short  sermons.* 

'  ^en  she  must  be  cleverer  than  Lily,'  said  Mr.  Haynham,  adroitly 
changing  the  subject.  '  Wliere  is  that  little  woman  ?  Send  for  her  to 
unpack  her  dolL' 

Norclifife-by-the-Sea  was  so  retired  a  place,  that  the  arrival  of  one 
stranger  usually  made  a  stir  in  it,  and  therefore  it  was  surprising  t&at 
a  whole  family  could  have  planted  themselves  within  its  boundaiiefl 
for  a  month,  without  the  circumstance  coming  to  the  earn  of  the 
clergyman  or  his  somewhat  inquisitive  little  wife.  True,  Breesy' 
Cottage  lay  much  off  the  beaten  road,  having  been  built  by  a  queer 
old  gentleman,  on  the  smnmit  of  the  green  hill  which  kept  the 
north  winds  fh)m  Norcliffe— indeed,  on  the  very  North  Cliff  itself. 
Fresh  air  ;  was  the  old  gentleman's  hobby ;  there  he  lived  and 
there  he  died,  leaving  the  cottage  at  last  to  a  rich  nephew  living  in 
London,  who  never  even  gave  a  look  to  the  place,  but  informed  the 
house-agent  at  the  nearest  little  town  of  Brame  that  he  might  let  it  or 
leave  it  empty,  as  seemed  best. 

For  two  years  Breezy  Cottage  remained  uninhabited ;  it  was  too 
out-of-the-way  for  busy  people  who  had  to  earn  their  bread,  too  com* 
fortless  for  richer  folk  who  studied  their  own  pleasure ;  so  these  new* 
comers  must  in  some  way  be  peculiar  people,  and  certainly  anxious  in 
a  measure  to  avoid  observation,  judged  the  Vicar,  when  he  thought 
the  matter  over  at  night. 

He  would  tell  Meta  not  to  speak  of  them  to  any  one,  and  certainly 
not  to  repeat  Eliza's  conjectures  about  the  little  family,  till  he  had 
paid  his  first  visit.  They  might  be  in  trouble,  poor  souls !  or  seeking  a 
quiet  shelter  for  bodily  or  mental  sickness,  and  then  Meta  would  be 
tiie  first  to  grieve  if  she  had  drawn  obtrusive  eyes  upon  them. 

The  Rector,  like  a  good  man,  kept  friendly  watch  and  guard  not 
over  his  parish  alone,  but  abo  over  lus  household,  and  his  lively  wife 
took  many  a  check  from  him  in  good  part. 

Lily,  his  little  daughter,  had  her  story  to  tell,  however,  and  the 
father  listened  patiently  to  the  account  of  her  tumble,  her  dirty  frock, 
her  scratched  hands,  and  how  'Liza  knocked  at  a  door,  and  a  kind  lady 
came  and  brought  water  on  the  door-step,  and  washed  her  face,  and 
then  her  firock,  while  a  little  girl  stood  by  her.  '  I  want  that  Httle 
girl,  daddy,'  Lily  wound  up  with,  *  to  play  with,  you  know.' 

The  Hector  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  at  Breezy  Cottage. 
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April  was  fast  toning  down  into  quieter  May,  and  he  was  not  in 
danger  of  losing  his  hat  with  every  gust  of  wind  when  he  climbed  ihb 
grass-grown  track  to  the  hill-top. 

W^o  or  what  were  his  new  parishioners,  he  had  no  idea ;  mmonr 
had  been  bnsy  with  their  names  of  late,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
information  could  be  relied  upon,  save  that  the  house-agent  at  Brame 
had  good  references  with  them,  and  they  had  chosen  the  spot  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  from  the  world.  All  their  little  wants  were 
supplied  from  Brame,  so  that  absolutely  no  communication  was  held 
with  the  nearer  village  of  NorclifTe,  and,  as  Mrs.  Haynham  had  noted, 
no  appearance  was  put  in  at  church. 

The  Cottage  looked  fair  enough  as  a  habitation,  if  once  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  believe  that  health  lay  in  those  sea-breezes  which 
played  so  rudely  round  it.  There  was  a  small  garden,  too,  in  front, 
which  bore  marks  of  recent  attempts  to  tidy  and  plant  it,  and  behind 
in  the  tiny  field  a  couple  of  goats  were  tethered.  Beyond  all  this,  in 
front  and  on  either  side,  lay  the  blue  waters  of  the  Channel,  flecked 
by  the  white  sails  of  vessels,  and  enlivened  by  the  shrill  cries  of  sea- 
birds. 

Mr.  Baynham  stopped  at  the  garden-gate  to  gain  breath,  and 
admire  the  scene  before  him — no  living  soul  in  signt,  even  Norcliffe 
hid  in  the  hollow  below  him ;  when  he  turned  his  face  round  again 
to  the  Cottage  his  eyes  met  two  others,  round,  and  brown,  and  in- 
telligent, peeping  out  of  a  fringe  of  soft  hair.  A  little  child ;  the  rest 
of  her  small  person  hidden  by  the  low  wall  of  the  garden. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?*  said  Mr.  Haynham,  smiling  at  the  little  face. 

'Wait  till  I  ask  sister,*  was  the  demure  answer,  and  the  child 
trotted  towards  the  house,  looking  back  twice,  as  if  to  be  sure  for 
whom  she  was  to  plead. 

In  another  moment  a  young  woman,  *  lady,'  too,  Mr.  Haynham 
would  have  said,  came  to  the  door,  and  with  some  hesitation  asked 
him  into  the  front-room,  a  dreary-looking  place,  evidently,  not  the 
living-room  of  the  little  household. 

'  Please  sit  down,'  she  said,  rather  shyly.  '  Go,  dear,'  putting  the 
child  very  decidedly  into  the  passage. 

'  Your  little')  sister,*  said  Mr.  Haynham,  '  I  think  ?  Are  there 
more  of  you  here  ?' 

The  girl's  pale  cheeks  coloured  a  little. 

*  We  were  five,'  she  said,  *  when  my  father  and  mother  died  two 
years  ago,  but  two  brothers  between  us  were  carried  oflF  by  fever  at 
school.' 

*  Do  you  like  your  new  quarters  ?'  said  Mr.  Haynham,  feeling  as 
if  he  had  stumbled  on  a  painful  subject. 

*  Oh,  yes  I '  said  the  girl,  wearily ;  *  it  does  very  well :  we  wanted 
quiet  and  good  air  for  little  Eva.' 

*  And  nobody  will  overlook  you  here,'  said  the  clergyman,  smiling. 
The  girl  looked  uncomfortable  again,  and  again  Mr.  Haynham  felt 

he  was  treading  on  unsafe  ground. 

*  My  little  Lily  took  a  fancy  to  yopr  tiny  sister  the  other  day,' 
he  began,  hastily,  *  and  wants  her  to  play  with ;  will  you  let  my  nurse 

fetch  her  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Rectory  ?'  ^ 

The  pale  face  clouded  again :  a  good  face  it  was,  Mr.  Haynhaoi         ^ 

\^ 
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decUured  to  his  wife,  but  saddened  bj  something  within  that  would  not 
leave  its  placid  surface  in  peace. 

'  Eva  never  leaves  me/  she  said,  <  thank  yon  much ;  but,  please 
don^t  ask  it,  we  live  so  quietlj,  too.* 

^  May  I  not  know  your  name  ?*  asked  Mr.  Raynham,  as  he  rose  to 
leave. 

<  Lindsay.  We  are  Scotch ;  we  do  not  belong  to  these  parts/  ^d 
his  hostess,  a  little  more  communicative  now  that  her  guest  was  leaving. 

*  And  shall  I  see  you  sometimes  at  church — ^when  the  weather  is 
softer,  I  mean  ?*  said  the  good  clergyman,  feeling  rather  as  if  he  was 
an  impertinent  intruder.  j^ 

liliss  Lindsay  twisted  her  hands,— 

<  I  cannot  promise,*  she  said,  at  last ;  '  if  I  only  could  come,  it 
would  be  a  comfort,  but  I  have  ties  at  home.'  '  And  also^- 1  will  tell 
the  truth  to  you — I  prefer  to  k^ep  aloof  from  my  neighbours.  We, 
I  mean  I,  chose  this  place  because  it  was  out  of  reach  of  the  world.' 

'  Then  I  will  not  weary  you  with  many  calls,'  said  Mr.  Raynham, 
<  only  make  me  one  promise :  when  this  feeling  leaves  you,  as  it  may, 
and  when  you  want  sympathy,  or  counsel,  or  companionship,  let  me 
know,  and  both  I  and  m^  wife  will  gladly  do  what  we  can  for  you.* 

<  Thank  joxfl^  said  Ella  Lindsay ;  '  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  must 
seem  very  ungrateful.* 

And  with  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears,  Mr.  Raynham  departed. 

'  Poor  girl  I  there  is  something  wrong  there ;  something  to  be 
concealed,*  he  meditated ;  <  and  it  weighs  on  her  spirits.  Well,  'such 
things  cannot  be  pryed  into,  they  are  beyond  our  rough  treatment  in 
this  world,  known  only  to  God  and  the  sufferer.  She  has  a  very 
sweet  face,  one  that  asks  for  sympathy  and  dare  not  take  it.  I  wish  I 
knew  a  little  more  about  her  antecedents,  but  it  would  be  dishonourable 
now  to  seek  to  find  out.* 

Mrs.  Raynham  was  dreadfully  disappointed  when  James  came 
home,  with  little  to  tell  her  of  the  Breezy  Cottage  family;  out 
came  her  string  of  questions,  and  very  meagre  were  the  answers. 

'  Were  the  girl  and  her  sister  alone  in  the  house  ?' 

'  It  seemed  so.* 

'  Did  they  keep  no  servant  to  protect  them,  and  do  the  hard  work  ?* 

Mr.  Raynham  could  not  tell ;  the  girl — ^young  lady— did  not  look 
like  one  accustomed  to  rough  occupations. 

*  Were  they  well  off  ;  above  absolute  want  ?* 

*  It  seemed  so ;  there  were  no  signs  of  poverty.* 

*  Had  they  promised  to  come  to  church  next  Sunday?' 

'  He  was  afraid  not ;  at  least,  Miss  Lindsay  did  not  seem  to  consider 
it  possible.' 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  little  Meta,*  said  Mr.  Raynham,  at 
last,  *  she  confided  nothing  to  me ;  and  yet,  poor  girl !  she  made  me 
feel  that  she  had  placed  her  desire  for  retirement  in  my  keeping.  We 
must  be  good  to  her  in  the  only  way  which  she  permits  at  present, 
and  not  try  to  find  out  the  secret  griefs  of  Breezy  C!ottage.* 

*  Yes,  dear,*  said  Meta,  submissively  ;  *  and  111  tell  EUza  not  to 
walk  up  the  Cliff  any  more.     She  is  too  curious.' 

Though  Ella  Lindsay  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Raynham  as  one  in 
the  habit  of  doing  actual  household  work,  she  really  took  a  most 
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active  part  in  the  little  home  on  the  hill ;  the  poor  spirit-tossed, 
heart-wearied  girl,  must  have  sunk  under  her  troubles,  bat  for  that 
plain,  honest  medicine,  daDy  labour,  to  strengthen  her. 

Up  at  daybreak,  opening  windows  and  doors,  brushing,  dusting, 
dressing  little  Eva,  getting  breakfast  ready,  she  was  really  actively 
busy  through  most  of  the  day,  and  so  she  at  times  foigot  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  which  distressed  her  life. 

Petted,  much-cared-for  Mrs  Raynham,  would  have  been  shocked 
and  alarmed  for  Ella  Lindsay  had  she  guessed  that  she  and  the  little 
one  passed  the  blustering  spring  nights,  as  well  as  the  long  days,  alone 
in  the  solitary  dwelling ;  but  the  Scotch  girl  had  no  fears  on  that 
score,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  other  affecting  bodily  safety.  She  aud  little 
Eva  would  trudge  off  any  day,  leaving  Breezy  Cottage  safely  locked, 
and  make  their  way  to  Brame  in  quest  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
without  regard  to  the  length  or  loneliness  of  the  journey.  *^*^ 

Wlien  Eva's  small  legs  wearied,  they  sat  down  by  the  roadside, 
Ella  producing  a  cake,  which  always  comforted  the  little  girl,  and  then 
they  set  off  afresh.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  however ; 
a  good-natured  shopkeeper  in  Brame,  commiserating  the  length  of 
journey  to  be  travelled  by  the  *  young  lady '  before  obtaining  a  little 
tea  or  sugar,  suggested  that,  for  a  mere  trifle,  the  carrier  between 
Brame  and  NorcUfle  would  leave  parcels  for  her  by  the  roadside,  under 
the  plague-stone — as  an  existing  boundary-mark  between  the  parishes 
was  called — and  so  retired  was  the  spot,  that  in  no  case  did  the  goods 
fail  to  reach  their  owner  safely,  thereby  reducing  Miss  Lindsay's  walk 
to  one  mile  instead  of  four. 


fi^uvf  pfmtau 


MIRIAM. 
BT  O.  VENABLES,  S.C.L.,  VIOAR  OF  ST.  MATTHBW's,  LEICS8TXB. 

Numbers, XX.  1. — Then  came  the  children  of  Israei^even  the  whole  congrega' 
tionj  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in 
Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died  there^  and  toas  buried  there, 

|HEN  forty  years  of  Israel's  wandering  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  people  were  brought  back  to  Kadesh,  to  the 
very  place  from  which,  about  thirty-eight  years  before, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  twelve  spies  were  sent^ 
so  that  now,  after  thirty-eight  years  and  more  of  delay  in 
the  wilderness,  they  are  found  just  where  they  had  been  when  Uieir 
onbelief,  and  discontent,  and  murmuring,  had  brought  down  on  them 
God*8  wrath,  and  God's  ordinance  that  they  should  thus  remain 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  forty  years.  And  what  hi^pened  to  them 
all  those  forty  years  ?  Do  you  learn  by  studying  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ?  You  do  not.  You  cannot  During  these 
thirty-eight  years  this  people  is  without  a  history.  They  existed,  and 
there  is  a  list  of  the  stations  at  which  they  halted ;  but  as  the  Bishop 
of  lincoln  well  remarks,  '  Churches  and  nations  bse  their  plaoe  in 
God*8  history  by  infidelity  and  disobedience.*    They  may  think  tho^ 
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Hiriam  «u  put  on  record.  It  ires  not  one  of  thoae  memoriAlfl  bo  eommoD 
nov,  which  mike  one  almost  astouUhed  whj  a  Saviour  c&me  hen  mt 
all,  BO  good  are  these  departed  opes  said  to  have  been.  A  hi^h 
encomium,  howerer,  is  put  on  filiriam.  Micah  '  engraved '  the  tablet, 
bat  Jehovah  '  indited '  it.  '  I,'  Bajs  God,  '  redeemed  thee  ont  of  the 
house  of  slaves,  and  I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Mriam,' 
ThoB,  then,  God  is  speaking  of  His  special  acts  for  Israel ;  Miriam.^ 
name  is  recorded  amongst  the  moat  famous  of  His  serrants  who 
wrought  them.  And  that  is  much  to  be  remembered  when  the  Ijotd 
'  maketh  np  His  jewels ; '  and  it  is  probable  that  manj  who  ate  little 
valned  now,  even  bj  the  Church,  will  be  found  amongst  God's  apptond 
onea  then. 

Oni  Bubject  has  placed  us,  as  it  were,  beside  a  grave  dog  thirty* 
three  centuries  ago.  There  she  lies,  the  once  sprightlf  Hehreir 
maiden,  coy  and  clever,  playing  npoa  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  coaxing 
the  baby-brother  to  cease  his  crying,  and  persnuUng  the  great  prioceis 
of  Egypt  to  adopt  her  suggestion  for  a  nnrse.  Next  we  see  her  as, 
many  years  later,  she  summons  the  women  of  Israel  to  ring  oat 
their  chonu  of  gratitnde  for  the  victory  over  Egypt.  Again,  and  we 
learn  that  the  woman  so  mighty  in  her  iufluenc«  for  good  is  not 
nntainted  by  sin,  as  she  and  Aaron  in  envy  and  by  gossip  quarrel  witli 
Sfoses,  and  fall  under  God's  heavy  displeasure.  Then  we  bear  of 
her  death,  and  finally  of  her  memorial ;  and  yonder  in  Kadesh  (sngges* 
tive  Kadesh,  where  the  wandering  began  and  where  it,  after  forty 
years,  ended),  almost  in  sight  of  ^e  Land  of  Promise,  Miriam's  body 
Btill  awaits  the  resurrection.  Miriam  is  not  forgotten.  Her  sinB  are 
forgiven.  They  are  to  be  remembered.no  more.  Miriam  is  mentioned 
aa  ODB  of  God's  children  who  did  God's  work.  She  speaks  to  QS 
stilL  ^er  place  of  burial,  Kadesh,  warns  ns  that  strict  obedience 
and  full  trost  in  God  are  better  than  a  doubting  service,  which  pro- 
daces  bat  an  imperfect  fulfilling  of  His  will.  But  Miriam  tells  ns 
by  her  own  grand  life,  as  the  prophetess,  as  the  leader  of  woman's 
song  in  the  Chnrch,  as  tlie  dntetms  daughter,  as  the  afiectionate  sister, 
aa  tlie  saintly  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  follow  Christ  with  simpteneee 
and  confidence  ;  tobe4n  our  guard  against  anything  that  cauprodace  a 
breadi  of  bve  or  unity  in  the  Chnroh  or  family;  to  encourage  one 
another  in  all  good  works  for  the  advancement  of  God's  gloiy;  and 
then  like  her. to  rest  in  sight  and  in  hope  of  the  Land  criT  Promiso. 
!nien  it  will  not  have  been  vainly  recorded  that  Israel  abode  lit  Kadwthi 
and  Hut  Miriam  died  and  was  buried  there. 


'  Sbomttffin^  tot  tte  Januarg  ^umhtx.' 

BT  THX  LATE  HR8.  ALTBBS  OATTT, 

I 

Who  entered  into  Rest  on  October  the  4th,  1873. 

lOMETHINO  for  the  January  Number/— that  is  what  I 
am  asked  to  famish,  and'  that  is  what  I  wish  to  famish 
satisfactorily.  But  it  is  difficult  ;  much  more  difficult)  for 
instance,  than  writing  for  Christmas.  There  the  year  is 
about  to  perform  its  greatest  work — the  bringing  round  of 
Christmas-day — and  life  is  elastic  with  hope. 

The  darlmess  of  the  season  is  nothing;  the  disturbance  of  the 
elements  is  nothing;  wind  and  storm,  rain  and  snow,  fulfilling  His 
word,  may  gather  over  our  heads  ;  but  fulfilling  His  word  also  comes 
the  light  from  the  distance,  nearer  and  yet  more  near,  and  our  hearts 
leap  exultingly  towards  it :  scattered  families  re-unite  to  greet  it  to- 
gether, and  for  once  in  this  miserable  world  holiness  and  earthly  happi- 
acss  shake  hands. 

For  such  a  season  of  peace  and  goodwill  there  can  neTer,  surely,  be 
much  difficulty  in  writing.  Tale,  allegory,  parable*— it  matters  not 
which,  so  that  it  be  but  an  outpouring  of  cheerfulness  and  kindness- 
it  is  sure  of  a  response.  The  happy  are  seldom  fastidious,  and  your 
Christmas  reader  is  easily  pleased. 

But  in  January  the  whole  world  has  suffered  a  revolution.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  certainly ;  bat  it  is  also,  alas !  the  end  of 
the  old,  and  the  knell  of  the  departed  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 

'  There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door.' — Temmybon. 

And  it  is  one  you  do  not  know  and  cannot  care  for  yet  ;  nay,  even  dis- 
like secretly,  for  supplanting  him  you  loyed.  By-and-by,  indeed, 
when  the  leap  is  over,  you  may  shake  hands  with  the  new  friend,  and 
make  the  best  of  him,  for  you  have  some  distance  to  travel  together. 
Bat  January  is  too  soon  for  this, — you  are  mourning  yet  for  December. 
Another  notch  of  your  stick  of  time  has  been  cut  off.  Another  round 
of  the  threescore-and-ten-year-going  clock  has  been  made.  January's 
chimes  are  a  funeral  wail — '  Citizen  of  the  world,  thou  must  die  1 

And  if  you  tell  me  Death  is  not  a  subject  out  of  which  *  Some- 
thing for  the  January  number  *  can  be  made,  all  I  can  answer  is.  It  is 
one  of  common  interest  to  us  all.  '  Citizens  of  the  world,  we  must  die  ! ' 

The  old  year  has  gone  out,  taking  with  him  nuuiy  shadows  into  the 
shadowy  past :  shadows  of  dear  ones,  never  to  receive  form  again,  till 
the  great  day  of  resurrection.  And  sooner  or  later  comes  another, 
among  whose  shadows  thou  must  be  one,  and  thenceforth  be  counted 
among  those  we  call  *  lost.*     ^  Citizen  of  the  world,  thou  must  die  1  * 

I  have  put  these  words  between  inverted  commas,  because  they  form 
the  headings  of  certain  quaint  addresses  upon  death  from  the  pen  of 
an  old  German  preacher,  a  barefooted  friar  of  former  days,  in  whose 
sermons,  like  those  of  our  own  Latimer,  the  serious  and  comic  followed 
each  other  so  closely,  that  tears  and  laughter  must  often  have  joined 
company  on  the  listeners'  faces.  Let  my  *  Something  for  the  January 
Number,'  then,  catch  somewhat  of  the  aroma  of  his  manner,  and  borrow 
somewhat  from  his  stores,  albeit  the  full  reproduction  of  them  would 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  day. 
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To  THE  Rich  Mah — *Thou  must  Dn  !' 
Hear  it,  citizen  of  the  world — *  Thou  most  die  I'  Thou  art  rich  and 
prosperous,  it  is  true.  Thy  great  ships  have  gone  cot  to  Ophir,  Hke 
Solomon's,  and  hare  hronght  back  fine  gold ;  ^j  gamers  are  full  and 
plenteous  with  all  manner  of  store;  thj  oofiors  are  filled  like  the 
waterpots  at  Cana,  even  to  the  brim;  and  with  quite  as  good  reason 
as  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  thou  mayest  say  to  thyself — ^*  Soul, 
take  thine  ease;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  days.*  It  were  the 
basest  of  lies  wert  thou  to  declare,  as  Peter  did  at  the  gate  of  the 
Temple,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none; '  thy  banker's  boo^  and  thy 
steward  could  tell  a  different  tale,  whether  the  beggars  at  thy  gate 
know  it  or  not.  The  poor  woman  in  the  Gospel  ransacked  her  house 
out  for  a  silver  penny,  and  when  she  found  it  she  called  her  neighbours 
together  to  rejoice  with  her.  But  wert  thou  to  do  this,  the  festlTity 
would  never  end.  Thy  farms  a^id  thy  bams,  thy  mines  and  thy  banks, 
pour  in  the  treasure  to  every  room  in  thy  dwelling ;  to  eyery  closet  in 
every  room ;  to  every  shelf  in  every  closet ;  to  every  comer  on  every 
shelf.  Or  if  not,  it  is  because  thy  heart  is  narrow,  and  thon  prefenest 
shutting  up  thy  talents  in  a  napkin.  Even  the  garden  tells  tales, 
however.  Gc^den  stars  ^chrysanthemums)  bloom  in  thy  borders; 
golden  rods  in  thy  plantations ;  golden  moss  on  thy  walls.  The  gods 
of  ihQ  heathen  have  taken  up  their  abode  with  thee — Bacchus  in  the 
cellar,  Ceres  in  the  larder,  Mammon  in  the  strong-room,  Flora  in  the 
garden,  Fortuna  everywhere.  Aaron  needed  earrings  and  bracelets 
from  all  the  women  of  Israel  before  he  could  make  one  golden  calf ; 
but  thou  hast  sovereigns  enough  to  stock  a  farm  with  cattle,  if  thou 
hadst  the  heart  to  melt  them  down.  Nevertheless,  O  citizen  of  the 
worlds  Thou  must  die:  and  then ? 

To  THE  Grsat  Man — '  Thou  must  Die  I' 
Forget  it  not,  citizen  of  the  world — *  Thou  must  die  I  *  Thon  art 
come  to  great  honour,  it  is  trae.  Thy  station  is  exalted  far  enough 
above  thy  fellows — farther  still  above  the  saints  of  old.  Tobias  sat  at 
his  house-door,  Abraham  under  a  tree.  Job  on  the  ground ;  but  thou 
art  exalted  to  the  dais,  and  men  look  up  to  thee  and  bow  down,  and 
no  Mordecai  refuses  his  reverence.  *  Here  he  comes !'  say  men  as 
thou  drawest  near:  *  There  he  goes  T  as  thou  departest  Thou  art 
the  '  He '  of  all  men's  mouths,  and  canst  feel  towards  no  man  as  men 
feel  towards  thee.     Yet,  citizen  of  the  world.  Thou  must  die:  and 

then ? 

To  THE  Strong  Man— >*  Thou  must  Die  I ' 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  realise,  yet,  citizen  of  the  world — *'  Thon  must 
die  I'  The  blood  flows  strongly  in  thy  veins,  thy  pulse  beats  steady  and 
true,  the  machine  is  perfect,  and  seems  built  to  work  for  ever ;  yet 
there  comes  a  day,  my  citizen,  when,  as  old  Taylor  has  worded  it, '  it 
will  be  said  of  thee  in  the  streets,  *  He  is  dead  ! '  Thou  art  brave  as  a 
lion,  it  is  true.  Hadst  thou  had  the  tackling  of  Goliath  thou  wouldest 
possibly  have  cut  him  in  two,  rather  than  flung  stones  at  his  forehead, 
like  a  shepherd-boy  slaying  a  bird.  Thou  hast  health,  thou  hast 
courage,  thou  hast  a  heart  that  dares  all  things.  Thou  art  an  Agag 
when  he  made  many  mothers  childless ;  and  a  Samuel,  when  he  hewed, 
Agag  in  pieces;  and  a  Samson  at  all  times.     Yet^  dti&ea  <sC  \3e^  ^ 
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world,  thy  strength  will  pass  away  as  a  shadow.     Thoa  mast  one  day 
die :  and  then ? 

To  THE  Man  of  Pleasure— <  Thou  must  Die  !  * 
Awake  and  hear  this,  citizen  of  the  world — <  Thou  must  die  ! '  Thy 
oonch  is  of  roses,  and  then  risest  up  to  the  singing  of  birds.  The 
harp  and  the  tabret,  the  viol  and  late,  are  in  thy  feasts ;  thoa  far^t 
samptaoasly  every  day,  and  art  clothed  in  porple  and  fine  linen.  If 
thoa  hast  no  faith  in  Mahomet*s  words  as  a  prophet,  thoa  hast  foil 
confidence  in  his  notions  of  Paradise,  and  labonrest  hard  to  establish  it 
in  this  world.  Thoa  valuest  the  body  above  the  soal  becaase  it  alone 
brings  thee  enjoyment.  It  and  thoa,  in  fact,  are  one,  since  other  hope 
or  care  hast  thoa  none,  bat  to  rejoice  in  thy  yoath  before  the  evil  days 
come,  in  the  which  thoa  canst  have  no  pleasure.  As  the  hart  desireth 
the  waterbrooks,  so  longeth  thy  whole  man  for  bodily  luxnries  and 
delights,  and  that  to-morrow  shoald  be  as  to-day,  only  yet  more  abaa- 
dant.  Nevertheless,  O  citizen  of  the  world  I  for  all  these  things  tho« 
wilt  be  called  to  jadgment.  There  comes  a  day  when  pleasure  will 
cease  to  be  possible,  and  thoa  mast  die  instead  of  enjoy ;  and  then         ? 

To  THE  Learned  Man — *  Thou  must  Die  ! ' 
Let  it  be  said  to  thee,  citizen  of  the  world — '  Thoa  must  die!  *  Thoa 
art  very  lean\^,  it  is  trae ;  and  what  is  there  nobler  and  grander  than 
science  and  knowledge?  What  the  diamond  is  to  the  ring ;  what  the 
soal  is  to  the  body ;  what  the  san  is  to  the  heaven  ;  what  the  sail  is  to 
the  ship— that  knowledge  is  to  the  man.  A  man  withoat  knowledge 
is  a  soldier  withoat  a  sword ;  a  chariot  withoat  a  wheel ;  a  writer 
withoat  a  pen.  A  man  withoat  knowledge  is  like  a  heaven  withoat  a 
star ;  like  a  nat  withoat  a  kernel.  Satan  himself  prized  learning  above 
everything,  for  he  promised  Eve  she  and  Adam  shoald  be  as  gods  if 
they  woald  bat  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  might 
have  offered  her  a  thousand  other  things  as  the  result :  riches,  pleasures, 
powers ;  but  no — he  promised  her  that  she  should  be  learned— knowing 
good  and  evil — therefore  like  gods ;  for  he  knew  that  knowledge  was 
more  worth  having  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Wherefore,  O 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  praise  thee,  seeing  thou  hast  struggled 
so  earnestly  for  the  best  gifts  and  obtained  them.  .Thy  speech  is  better 
seasoned  than  the  sapper  Lot*s  wife  provided  for  the  stranger  angels  at 
Sodom ;  thy  writings  are  sharper  than  the  thorns  of  the  thicket  in 
which  Abrdbiam's  ram  was  caught ;  thy  head  has  a  value  to  which  that 
of  the  golden  image  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  to  be  worshipped  would 
be  a  mite  in  the  balance,  pure  gold  tliough  it  was.  Tully  and  Demo- 
sthenes might  make  their  bow  to  thee,  were  they  in  the  flesh ;  and 
Homer  himself  grasp  thy  hand  with  approbation;  while  Diogenes 
would,  I  verily  believe,  come  from  his  tub  and  plunge  into  a  sack  out 
of  sight  at  thy  presence.     And  yet,  citizen  of  the  world,  let  me  say  to 

thee,  even  to  thee,  *  Thou  must  die!  *  and  then ? 

Now  of  that  *  then  *  there  is  no  less  to  say  than  of  our  mistaken 
feeling  towards  Death.  He  is  neither  an  Enemy,  nor  a  Destroyer,  nor 
a  Murderer,  nor  a  Robber,  nor  a  Tyrant,  nor  a  King  of  Terrors.  He  is 
our  friend,  and  a  Prince  of  Peace :  but  as  regards  this  truth  we  hav» 
yet  to  add — to  whom  ? 


SONG  OF  THE  FOXES. 


Duty  First. 


Nichol.  The  night  looks  rough,  but  she  would  lie  snugly  in  mj  coat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.' 

There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  and  little  Charlotte  Thurston  made 
no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  as  she  was  carried,  a  sleeping  bundle 
of  shawls,  from  her  berth  in  the  Roycd  Charlotte  to  the  tiny  boat  of  the 
Philadelphia  pilot. 

*  Grood-bye,  my  lass !  God  bless  thee !'  said  the  Captain,  kissing  tbe 
tangled  mass  of  flaxen  curls.  ^  Grow  up  a  good  maid,  and  if  we  chance 
to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  we  shall  in  Heayen.'  Parting  words,  that 
though  the  babe  neither  heard  nor  understood,  were  treasured  for  her 
by  good  Michael,  as  lie  bore  his  pretty  burden  to  his  own  small  craft. 

And  80  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little  English-bom  maid, 
Charlotte,  or,  as  she  called  herself,  Lottie  Thurston,  changed  home,  and 
country,  and  friends,  at  a  very  early  age.  Her  aunt,  a  precise,  some- 
what hard-natured  woman,  received  the  little  waif,  as  her  father  had 
desired;  and  the  loss  of  that  father  at  sea  shortly  after  decided  Lottie's 
fate,  and  made  her,  as  her  aunt  secretly  desired,  altogether  American. 
For  Mrs.  Nichol  was  proud  of  her  utatus  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  in  the  colony,  only  yielding  the  palm  of  long  descent  to 
h6r  husband,  who  was  of  that  race  of  Swedes  who  originally  peopled 
Pennsylvania.  Big,  strong,  fair  men,  of  large  frames  and  amiable 
tempers,  such  were  most  of  them,  and  of  this  people  Jan  Nichol  and 
Michael  Michelsen  were  good  specimens.  But  how  then  could  Lottie 
Thurston,  English-bom  on  both  sides,  claim  kinship  with  these  alien 
folk  ?  The  tie  was  but  slight.  A  dead  brother  of  Captain  Thurston,  also 
a  seafaring  man,  had  married  a  younger  sister  of  Mistress  Nichol,  taken 
her  to  sea  with  him,  and  left  her  and  her  infant  child  buried  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  Captain  Thurston  who  bore 
the  news  of  her  death,  and  shortly  after  of  that  of  the  husband,  to  the 
sister  at  Philadelphia;  and  whether  his  deep  feeling  on  the  subject 
touched  the  heart  of  the  somewhat  stem  woman,  or  whether  she 
recognised  Captain  Thurston's  tme  worth  as  a  friend,  despite  difference 
of  country  and  feeling,  none  knew,  but  she  always  made  him  welcome 
to  her  home,  called  him  brother,  and  finally  took  his  little  girl 
willingly  in  charge.  What  Mistress  Nichol  did  was  always  agreeable 
to  Master  Nichol,  and  whatever  regard  Lottie  had  for  her  aunt,  she 
loved  her  uncle  dearly ;  the  good,  gentle  giant,  who,  though  caring  for 
little  beyond  his  own  fireside,  was  yet  stirred  up  in  the  troubled  days  of 
the  War  of  Independence  to  fight  and  die  for  his  country. 

Mistress  Nichol  was  of  the  Quaker  se<5t,  and  was  greatly  troubled 
in  her  mind  at  this  period  as  to  the  duty  of  Americans  in  general,  and 
her  husband  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  war  then  raging  with 
England. 

But  gentle  Jan  in  this  instance  asked  no  leave  of  his  strong- 
minded  mate,  but  joined  the  army  under  Washington;  and,  meekly 
and  uncomplainingly  as  he  had  lived,  went  through  the  terrible  winter 
of  1777  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  dying  at  last  of  exposure,  and  its 
consequent  diseases,  not  twenty  miles  from  his  own  hearthstone. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  English  enter  Philadelphia.     Lottie 
often  asked  for  Uncle  Jan  in  those  sad  days  that  followed,  and  fretted 
terribly  when  a  neighbour  endeavoured  to  make  her  realise  that  he  wae 
gone  for  ever:  her  Aunt  Patience  never  spoke  of  him  to  any  one. 
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After  Uncle  Jan's  death  the  small  household  suddenly  seemed  to 
narrow  down  to  very  close  limits,  and  even  Lottie  felt  the  privations 
which  war  and  the  loss  of  the  bread-winner  must  necessarily  entail. 
Her  dress,  always  plain  as  the  Quaker  sect  would  have  it,  was  now 
coarse  as  well,  and  the  food  provided  was  as  simple  as  possible. 

Still  the  maiden  flourished,  and  grew  up,  if  lithe  and  slender,  a 
cheerful,  busy  little  person. 

Her  aunt,  though  uncomplaining,  had  but  feeble  health,  and 
Lottie  was  a  real  help  to  her,  not  only  in  the  lighter  household  work 
but  in  the  severer  occupations  of  washing  and  scouring.  Work  was 
Lottie's  amusement ;  her  trials  were  the  long  visits  of  *  Friends,'  when 
she  was  expected  to  sit  and  listen  to  their  lengthy  and  often  tedious 
accounts  of  their  own  experience,  or  the  still  worse  attendance  at 
meeting,  when,  instead  of  the  cheerful,  hearty  worship  of  praise  and 
prayer,  in  which  even  children  can  take  pleasure,  there  was  the  dreary 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  drearier  utterances  of  such  as  felt  them- 
selves impelled  to  speak.  • 

Lottie  often  fell  asleep  at  meeting  in  the  hot  summer  time,  tiy  as 
she  would  to  keep  her  heavy  eyelids  open,  thereby  incurring  serious 
rebuke  from  Aunt  Patience. 

*  If  they  would  only  read  Bible  stories,  like  they  do  sometimes/ 
urged  poor  Lottie,  *  I  should  not  want  to  sleep :  but,  even  though  I 
pinch  my  finger  hard,  I  cannot  keep  awake  while  Friend  Joshua  tells 
us  about  himself.' 

'Friend  Joshua  is  a  worthy  man,  and  ijnovL  art,  alas!  but  a  graceless 
child,'  said  poor  Patience  Nichol. 

And  she  really  believed  that  it  was  lack  of  grace  which  made  the 
hapless  child  fidget  and  droop  at  meetings.  She  forgot  that  Qod  is 
no  tyrant,  exacting  paralysed  stillness  from  young  limbs  that  He  made 
so  free  and  active. 

When  Lottie  was  twelve  years  old  a  real  ray  of  sunshine  came  into 
her  little  grey  life ;  a  certain  cousin  from  England  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia— a  brisk,  bright  lad  of  seventeen,  only  a  distant  cou«un  of  her 
dead  mother  ;  but  he  came  laden  with  a  few  possessions  and  a  little 
money  left  to  Lottie  by  her  father,  of  which  the  war  had  previously  pre- 
vented the  transmission. 

'  And  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  world  and  you,  little  cousin/  said  the 
boy,  *  I  made  bold  to  bring  them  myself.  I  can  turn  my  hand  to 
anything,'  added  he  somewhat  proudly,  *  and  I  made  a  famous  seaman 
on  the  voyage.' 

Patience  Nichol  could  not  refuse  to  take  in  for  a  season  this 
merry  English  lad,  but  it  was  against  her  will  all  the  same ;  it  unsettled 
the  house,  she  thought,  and  upset  Lottie,  who  had  lately  been  quieter 
and  more  like  a  denmre  little  Friend.  But  even  her  stem  nature  could 
not  altogether  condemn  the  innocent  merriment  of  the  two  young 
people,  and  Georgie  Merivale  was  so  helpful,  so  oonsiderate  to  herself, 
the  ailing  woman,  that  she  let  matters  be  for  awhile. 

And  now  came  Lottie's  holiday-time  in  life:  she  roamed  about  with 
Cousin  George;  heard  his  accounts  of  her  own  country,  far-off  England ; 
gathered  that  people,  good  and  learned  as  Friend  Joshua  and  Aunt 
Patience,  lived  in  the  world,  and  yet  were  not  Quakers ;  and  finally  one 
bright  spring  Sunday  was  led  by  George,  tr«mb\isi^  «sA  \a^  ^tv:^  ^ 
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into  the  old  chnrch  of  Philadelphia,  where  people  prayed  and  sang  as, 
Lottie^s  father  and  mother  had  once  done  in  far-away  England.  Tme, 
no  bells  rang  now  to  call  the  worshippers,  for  in  that  sad  time  of 
Uncle  Jan*s  death,  and  war  and  tribulations  of  all  kinds,  Lottie 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  they  had  been  taken  down  and  bnried 
in  the  river  Delaware,  to  preserve  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  British :  but  peace  was  now  restored,  and  there  was  talk  of  the 
bells  being  reinstated. 

Aunt  Patience  was  half  displeased  when  Lottie  told  her  she  had 
been  to  the  steeple-honse,  bat  she  said  little  after  Gorge's  ontspoken 
remark  that  Aunt  Patience  most  not  wonder  that  his  little  consin  had 
a  curiosity  to  go  to  the  church,  since  her  father  and  mother  had  been 
married  and  she  christened  in  one.  G^rge  was  not  a  deep  thinker, 
and  he  laughed  equally  at  Patience  NichoVs  Quaker  fancies  and  Lottie 
Thurston's  childish  enthusiasm,  for  Lottie  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
new  prayers,  to  which  each  and  all  might  respond,  the  hearty  singing, 
and  the  plain  discourses  such  as  a  child  could  understand,  which  they 
found  at  Christ  Church. 

Aunt  Patience  finally  made  small  objection  to  Lottie  and  G^rge 
attending  the  services  there  regularly  on  a  Sunday,  provided  Lottie 
went  first  to  meeting  with  her;  and  the  little  girl  appreciated  the 
privilege  so  highly  that  she  often  drew  George  Merivale  there  when  he 
would  have  preferred  a  walk  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  a  lazy  stretch 
under  the  trees  in  their  little  garden. 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  Lottie  to  discover  that  she,  a  young  child; 
had  her  part  too  in  the  service  of  God :  it  had  seemed  to  her  at  meeting 
that  she  was  only  in  the  way,  a  fidgety  troublesome  atom  for  Friend 
Joshua  to  scowl  at,  or  Friend  Deborah  to  rap  on  the  knuckles. 
Amongst  her  treasures  was  an  English  Prayer-book,  inscribed  on  the 
fly-leaf  with  her  mother's  name,  <  Dorothy  Dean ; '  and  to  follow  the 
service  out  of  this  well-thumbed  dingy  red  book  was  her  great  delight, 
only  inferior  to  the  joy  of  getting  George  to  tell  over  and  over  again  the 
meagre  recital  of  his  first  and  only  glimpse  of  that  dead  young  mother. 

George  seemed  almost  a  link  with  Heaven  in  Lottie's  young  eyes, 
and  she  shed  her  first  bitter  tears  when  he  went  away  back  to  that 
strange,  dim  England,  which  Lottie  loved  she  knew  not  why,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  words  often  used  regarding  it  around  her.  Truly  Lottie 
Thurston  was  no  American. 

George  came  again,  a  few  years  later.  Trade  with  England  on  a 
new  footing  once  more  brought  British  ships  to  American  ports ;  but 
Lottie  was  a  grown  maiden  now,  and  Patience  Nichol  never  again 
permitted  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  past  days:  nay,  she  seemed  to 
grow  harsh  in  her  treatment  of  the  young  people,  urged  probably  thereto 
by  Friend  Joshua.  George  she  denounced  as  a  worldling,  and  Lottie 
she  almost  forbade  to  speak  to  him. 

George  was  by  this  time  deeply  in  love  with  his  pretty  cousin, 
and  wresting  from  her  the  fact  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him, 
strove  vainly  to  induce  her  to  meet  him  secretly  during  his  short  stay 
in  Philadelphia;  but  Lottie  steadily  refused  to  do  this,  only  permitting 
him  to  occupy  a  comer  near  her  in  church  on  Sunday.  The  little 
Quaker  had  kept  to  her  old  custom  of  hastening  thither  after  meeting, 
in  company  with  her  old  red  Prayer-book. 
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'  Ton  don^t  love  me  half  well  enough/  said  George  angrilj,  one 
Sunday  that  they  had  met. 

*  I  do  love  thee  dearly/  said  Lottie  gently;  '  hut  I  dare  not  do  what 
I  know  to  be  wrong  even  to  meet  thee.' 

*  I  only  call  that  half  love,'  said  George  pettishly.  *  I  believe  you 
like  some  of  your  rich  Quaker  folk  better,  and  would  throw  me  over  for 
them.' 

Lottie  smiled.  '  Silly  George/  she  said,  ^  thou  knowest  me  better 
than  that.' 

But  George  never  smiled;  he  took  the  Prayer-book  from  her  hand. 

*  Here/  he  said — '  say  it  after  me,  I  shall  hold  it  as  a  promise  what- 
ever happens — "  for  better  for  worse."  You  know  the  bit,  say  it  all ;  and 
then,  wherever  I  go,  I  shall  know  that  Lottie  Thurston  will  be  my 
wife.' 

And  Lottie  said  the  words,  glad  to  bind  herself  to  this  English 
dousin,  whose  birthplace  had  been  hers,  and  from  whose  lips  she  had 
gathered  all  the  tender  traditions  of  her  family  and  country. 

*  And  now  I  shall  tell  Aunt  Patience,'  said  Lottie  as  they  left  the 
church ;  '  she  will  be  vexed,  George,  for  she  loveth  thee  not  as  much 
as  I  do ;  *  and  the  girl  blushed  and  smiled  at  her  open  acknowledgment 
of  affection. 

George  was  puzzling  out  some  project  in  his  mind,  his  brow  was 
overcast. 

*  I  must  make  a  pnsh  for  it,'  he  said,  half  to  himself;  '  and  I  think 
there  is  perhaps  a  fairer  field  in  this  country  than  in  Old  England  just 
now.  What  say  you,  Lottie,  shall  I  try  to  get  work  here  ?  I  think  I 
should  sooner  build  my  Quaker  bird's  nest  here  than  in  England,  where 
every  one  is  impoverished  by  the  war.' 

Lottie's  eyes  brightened.  *  Oh  yes,  George  1  that  would  be  pleasant 
for  me ;  my  heart  breaks  so  in  the  wild  weather  when  thou  art  at  sea.' 

'  It  must  not  be  long  before  I  claim  you,'  said  impatient  George. 
'  See,  child,  I  have  a  plan.  At  the  place  where  I  lodge  there  are 
two  pushing  fellows,  who  are  about  to  open  a  store  in  the  town,  and 
need  a  real  worker  in  the  concern ;  they  have  half  offered  me  the  place, 
and  I  held  back,  not  quite  liking  their  manners :  but  too  much  squeam- 
islmess  will  not  do  in  this  world,  and  we  Englishmen  must  swallow 
some  scruples.  I  will  inquire  further  into  the  matter,  for  their 
proposal  in  a  money  point  of  view  seemed  advantageous.' 

Lottie  listened  attentively.  *  Kind,  George,'  she  said,  *  to  do  this  for 
me.  But  see  thee,  cousin,  tie  not  thyself  to  men  thon  likest  not  for  my 
sake.  I  can  wait,  and  while  Aunt  Patience  is  so  feeble  I  would  fain 
be  with  her;  she  tended  me  as  a  babe,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  she 
missed  loving  care  in  her  sickness.' 

George  muttered  something  that  wise  Lottie  thought  it  best  not  to 
hear  about  Aunt  Patience ;  she  seemed  to  him  a  grim  old  stem  for 
Lottie  to  twine  her  young  tendrils  round :  the  sooner  he  could  win  a 
brighter  home  for  her  the  better. 


(To  be  conthiued,) 
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AT  midnight,  on  my  lonely  beat, 
When  shadow  wraps  the  wood  and  lea^ 
A  vision  seems  my  view  to  greet 
Of  one  at  home  that  prays  for  me. 

No  roses  bloom  npon  her  cheek — 
Her  form  is  not  a  lovers  dream — 

But  on  her  face,  so  fair  and  mt'ek, 
A  host  of  holier  beauties  gleam. 

For  softly  shines  her  silver  hair, 

A  patient  smile  is  on  her  face, 
And  the  mild,  lustrous  light  of  prayer, 

Aroimd  her  sheds  a  moon-like  grace. 

She  prays  for  one  that's  far  away, 

The  soldier  in  his  holy  fight — 
And  begs  that  Heaven  in  mercy  may 

Protect  her  boy  and  bless  the  Kightl 

Till,  though  the  leagues  lie  far  between, 
lliis  silent  incense' of  her  heart 

Steals  o*er  my  soul  with  breath  serene, 
And  we  no  longer  are  apart. 

So  guarding  thus  my  lonely  beat, 
By  shadowy  wood  and  haunted  loa, 

That  vision  seems  mv  view  to  greet, 
Of  her  at  home  who  prays  for  me. 
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A  FEW  short  yean  make  up  our  pil- 
grimage; 
A  few  short  weeks  make  up  the  fleet- 
ing year ; 
Each  week  doth  bear  a  heavenly  em- 
bassage; 
With  silent  steps,  as  on  a  crystal  stair. 
It  comes  and  goes  to  Heaven.    W'iih 
such  sweet  care 
The  Church  hath  deck'd  each  week 
with  blooming  wings. 
Which  else  were  euth's  stem-hearted 
messenger 
Leading  to  death;  she  at  perennial 

springs 
Clothes  it  with  holy  light,  and  like 
an  angel  brings. 

The  natural  year,  swift  shadow  of  the 
sun, 
Wakes  from  the  earth  a  chequered 
tapestry, 
To  greet  his  footsteps  as  he  passes  on. 
Carpets  of  snow — sweet  violets — lilies 
high- 
Then  fields  of  waving  gold — ^then  varied 
dye 
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Of  Autumn ;  but  the  snow,  and  vio- 
lets sweet, 
lilies,  and  Autumn's  wild  variety, 

And  waving  com,  fast  as  the  sun- 
beams fleet, — 

They  bow  their  head  and  die  beneath 
his  huFQ-ing  feet. 

Kot  so  the  path  the  holy  Church  doth 
tread, 
The  year,  that  walketh  in  her  light 
unseen, 
Around  its  steps  awakens    from   the 
dead 
Hopes  th  at  sh all  never  die.   Through 
the  serene 
Of  the  calm  Simday,  like  an  alley  green, 
Are    seen  th'  eternal  towers ;    and 
where  lights  gild 
Death's  twilight  portal,  us  and  them 
between. 
She    shows    her    suflenng    Lord; 

throughout  tha  wild, 
Still    shows   her    sutfering  Lord  to 
her  faint  wandering  child. 

AYiLUAUS,  The  CaihMdroL 
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iDtsolete  aStorDs  in  ISihlt  antr  ^raset^toot. 

BT  T.  LEWIS  O.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MART  EXTRA,  80UTHAMPT0H. 

PROPOSE  in  these  papers  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
language  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Authorised  Version  of 
tie  Bible,  where  that  language  is  obsolete;  that  is,  snch 
as  is  not  now  in  common  use.  I  do  not  of  necessity  mean 
unintelligible,  for  though  some  of  the  old  expressions 
which  occur  may  be  a  har  to  understanding  the  passages  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  some  may  even  lead  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
them,  there  is  often  no  real  difficulty  in  much  that 'is  obsolete.  In 
some  cases,  in  fact,  we  are  so  famOiar  with  the  terms  through  meeting 
with  them  in  books  thus  well  known  to  ns,  that  it  is  only  on  reflection 
that  we  perceive  that  they  are  different  from  such  as  we  now  employ. 

As  regards  the  Bible  it  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  my  subject  to 
consider  the  correctness  of  the  translation ;  I  am  concerned  only  with 
the  English  of  it.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  premise  that  the  work  was 
put  forth  in  1611,  at  which  time  James  I.  was  on  the  throne ;  Spenser 
had  been  dead  some  twelve  years;  Shakespeare  was  writing  the  Tempest ; 
Ben  Jonson  had  just  written  the  Alchemist;  Bacon  was  Solicitor- 
General,  having  already  published  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  some  of  his  essays ;  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh 
was  in  prison,  composing  his  History  of  the  World;  George  Herbert 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge ;  Milton  was  a 
child  of  three  years  old.  I  mention  these  as  great  contemporary 
names  in  literature,  with  whose  language  it  would  be  natural  to  com- 
pare that  of  the  Authorised  Version.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  justly 
remarks  that  there  are  more  obsolete  expressions  in  this  last  than  in 
the  works  of  most  other  writers  of  that  period.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Our  translators  were  directed  to  base  their  work  on  what 
was  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  published  about  forty  years  earlier ;  and 
this  in  its  turn  had  been  founds  on  Cranmer*s  Bible,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1539.  Naturally  the  translators  would  not  alter 
expressions  which  gave  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  were  familiar  and 
intelligible  to  the  people,  merely  because  in  the  course  of  seventy  years 
some  of  them  had  become  rather  old-fashioned.  Nor,  indeed,  in  such  a 
work  are  these  old-fashioned  words  and  phrases  undesirable,  provided 
that  they  do  not  obscure  the  meaning.  '  It  is  good,*  writes  Arch- 
bishop Trench, '  that  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  should  not  be  exactly 
that  of  our  common  life  ;  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  vulgarities, 
and  even  the  familiarities  of  this ;  just  as  there  is  a  sense  of  fitness 
i\hich  dictates  that  the  architecture  of  a  church  should  be  different 
from  that  of  a  house.' 

The  Enp^lish  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  of  various  dates, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  120  years.  The  first  part  of  our 
Service-book  which  appeared  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  the  Litany 
pnt  forth  bv  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1544.  This,  with  some  omissions 
and  altorations,  was  introduced  nearly  in  its  present  form  into  the 
J^rayer-book  of  1549.  Other  portions  again,  e,g.  the  Prayer  for  all 
Conditions  of  Men,  and  the  General  Thanksgiving,  were  added  in  1662, 
when  the  book  was  finally  revised.  The  most  important  and  sweeping 
alteration  made  at  that  time,  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  was 
the  si2b.«ititution  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  IGll  in  the  Epistles  and 
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Goipels  for  that  of  Craiimer*8  Bible,  which  had  been  hitherto  used. 
Tke  older  translation,  however,  still  remains  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the 
Commandments,  the  Offertory  Sentences,  and  the  Comfortable  Words 
in  the  Commonion  Office. 

There  were  two  obsolete  expressions  in  the  Marriage  Service  which  the 
Reyisers  of  1662  announced  their  intention  of  altering,  although  one  onlj 
of  these  changes  was  made.  '  Depart*  had  been  nsed  as  an  active  verb, 
signifying  to  separate  or  divide :  thns  Latimer,  preaching  in  1549,  the 
year  in  which  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  published,  recom- 
mends that  aged  and  failing  preachers  shoold  seek  helpers,  ^  and  depart 
part  of  their  living  with  them.'  So  the  man  and  woman  promised  to 
keep  their  vows  Hill  death  tis  depart;*  this  use  of  the  word  had 
passed  away  in  1662,  but  the  slight  change  of '  depart'  into  ' do  part' 
made  the  sentence  intelligible  to  all.  The  term,  indeed,  had  clearly 
become  obsolete  in  this  sense  as  early  as  1661,  for  the  Authorised 
Version,  instead  of  the  old  rendering  of  Rom.  viii.  39,  *  shall  depart  us 
from  the  love  of  God,'  gives,  *  shall  separate  us.'  The  second  alteriK 
tion  which  they  proposed  was  in  the  sentence,  *  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship,'  for  which  last  word  they  would  have  substituted  'honour/ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  amendment  was  not  made,  as  it  would 
have  removed  a  scruple  from  the  minds  of  some,  and  rendered  the 
clause  more  easily  understood  by  many.  *  Worship '  in  this  passage  is 
used  in  its  old  sense  of  '  honour,'  though  we  now  confine  it  to  that 
honour  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  Formerly,  however,  th^re  was 
nothing  incongruous  in  speaking  of  God  as  worshipping  His  creatures. 
Wiclif  translates  St.  John,  xii.  26,  *  If  ony  man  serve  Me,  My  Fadir 
schal  worschip  him.'  And  in  our  own  version  *•  worship '  is  used  in  its 
more  general  meaning.  '  The  servant,  therefore,  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him'  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  26).  *  Then  shalt  thou  have  worship 
in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee '  (St.  Luke,  xiv.  10). 
This  enlarged  sense  of  the  word  still  survives  in  the  titles  '  Worship* 
and  <  Worshipful '  given  to  mayors,  magistrates,  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand  '  honourable '  is  a  title  of  respect  usually  confined  now  to 
men,  but  formerly  given  to  God  also.  The  American  Prayer-book, 
recognising  the  changed  scope  of  the  term,  has  in  the  Te  Deum 
'  Thine  adorable,  true,  and  only  Son.' 

In  course  of  time  some  of  the  obsolete  words,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  and  especially  in  the  former,  have  been  altered,  but  appa- 
rently without  authority.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  attached  to  it,  and  all  future  editions 
were  ordered  to  be  in  exact  agreement  with  this.  Copies,  also,  of  the 
Act  and  Book  were  to  be  made,  and  after  having  been  examined  and 
certified  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  passed  under 
the  Great  Seal,  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  and  in  each  of  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,  and  in  the  Tower  of  London.  These  *  Scaled  Books,' 
as  they  arc  called,  have  the  same  authority  as  the  book  annexed  to  the 
Act;  which  last, indeed,  having  been  lost  for  some  years,  was  discovered 
in  1870  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  published  in 
facsimile  by  the  Ritual  Commission.  All  Prayer-books,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  accurate  reproductions  of  one  of  the  Sealed  Books^  and  all 
Bibles  should  be  reprints  of  the  veraloii  oi  \^ \\  \  wA  Vas^UciSst  \ft  «issca^ 
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^^ 

correctness  the  Qaeen*s  Printers  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  tad 
Oamhridge  have  a  monopoly  of  issuing  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  many  changes  haye  crept  m. 
It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  find  a  Prayer-book  now  in  which 
in  the  Absolution,  both  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  we  did  not 
read, '  Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him,*  <&c.  This  is  correct  in  the  form 
for  the  morning,  but  in  that  for  the  evening  the  Sealed  Books  give, 
'  Wherefore  beseech  we  Him.*  Such  is  a  sample  sot  many  other  varia- 
tions, unimportant  in  themselves,  but  betraying  inaccuracy.  It  is  a  far 
graver  fault  when  we  find  editions  pnt  forth,  even  by  the  privileged 
printers,  whioh  lack  some  of  the  services,  as,  for  example,  the  Ordinal : 
all  sliould  be  careful  never  to  buy  Prayer-books  that  are  thus  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  As  regards,  however,  the  obsolete  words,  there  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  many  unanthorised  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book ; 
but  in  the  Bible  these  are  very  frequent.  The  following  old  forma 
appear  among  others  in  the  edition  of  1611,  but  have  long  been 
iDidemised  in  our  Bibles  : — fet,  moueth^  damosell,  flix,  chaws,  charet, 
bile,  crudle,  moe,  aliant,  fift,  sixt,  rhinocerot,  thorow,  mids,  fomace, 
so  wen,  growen,  &c.;  instead  of  fetched,  mouth,  damsel,  flux,  jaws, 
chariot,  boil,  curdle,  more,  alien,  fifth,  sixth,  rhinoceros,  through, 
midst,  furnace,  sown,  grown,  &c 

These  corrections  have  not  always  been  consistently  carried  out.  Thus, 
'lift,'  the  old  perfect,  has  been  retained  in  some  places,  e.g.  Gen.  vii.  17; 
St  Luke,  xvi.  23  ;  while  in  others,  as  in  St.  Luke,  xi.  27,  it  has  been 
changed  to '  lifted.'  In  Ezek.  x.  5  and  xlii.  1 ,  the  version  of  1611  speaks  of 

*  the  utter  court ; '  in  modem  Bibles '  utter '  has  been  retained  only  in  the 
last  of  these  passages  ;  in  the  former  it  has  been  altered  into  '  outer.' 
'  Kent,' the  old  form  of  rend,  occurred  in  twelve  texts  in  the  Authorised 
translation ;  but  it  has  been  turned  into  ^  rend '  in  every  place  save  one 
(Jer.  iv.  30).  In  the  Sealed  Books  of  Common  Prayer  the  intro- 
ductory sentence  from  Joel  is  given,  '  Bent  your  hearts.'  No  doubt 
many  of  these  changes  are  in  themselves  desirable,  yet  one  would  be 
glad  to  know  under  what  authority  they  have  been  made.  A  revision 
of  the  English  Bible,  on  however  small  a  scale,  ought  not  to  be  carried 
out  in  this  silent  and  apparently  haphazard  fashion :  for  not  all  the 
so-called  corrections  are  as  innocent  as  those  already  named.  In  one 
verse  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  the  printer,  or  whoever  took  upon  himself  to  depart 
from  Uie  text,  has  either,  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  substituted 
two  words  that  are  quite  different  from  those  whidi  tbey  are  meant  to 
represent.  St.  Paul  would  not  have  women  adorn  themselves  with 
broided  hair  (broided  being  the  old  form  of  braided) ;  the  margin  offers 
'  plaited  *  as  an  alternative,  and  either  of  these  renderings  would  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  original  Greek ;  but '  broidered,'  which  until  lately  was 
the  common  reading,  has  altogether  another  meaning  (Ezek.  xvi.  10- 
13,  18),  and  would  signify  hair  that  was  embroidered  or  laced  with 
pearls,  or  other  omamenU.  This  corruption  was  of  very  early  intro- 
duction. I  find  it  in  a  New  Testament  of  1633,  only  twenty-two  years 
after  the  issue  of  the  Authorised  Version.  In  many  of  the  more  modern 
editions  of  the  Bible  '  broided '  has  been  reinstated  in  its  proper  place 

The  other  error  still  remains.  '  Shamefacedness '  means  that 
shame  which  betrays  itself  in  the  countenance  by  blushing,  or  the  like ; 

*  shamefastnesse,'  the  word  which  our  translators  used  in  this  passage^ 
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is  that  modesty  which  is  fast  or  rooted  in  the  character.  Chaucer  says 
of  Virginia, 

<  Shamefast  she  was  in  maydene's  ahamfastnesse.' 

Both  'shamefastness'  and  'shamefacedness'  were  in  nse  at  the  time  that 
otir  version  was  made,  but  as  the  former  of  these  terms  was  given  here, 
it  ought  to  have  been  retained.  The  change  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  'shamefacedness'  is  seldom  employed  now  in  a  very  good  sense; 
it  has  come  rather  to  describe  an  awkward  diffidence,  such  as  we  some- 
times call  sheepishness,  and  so  in  this  passage  it  scarcely  conv^s 
8t.  Paul's  meaning  to  us. 

In  these  cases  the  similarity  between  two  words,  which  yet  are 
quite  distinct,  has  led  to  the  mistake.  I  may  mention  here  one  or  two 
more  instances  where  a  similar  confusion  may  sometimes  exist,  though 
no  alteration  has  crept  into  the  text.  Many,  perhaps,  would  regu^ 
'  bewray '  as  another  form  of  *■  betray,'  or  at  all  events  as  identical  in 
meaning;  and  indeed  the  words  are  sometimes  so  used,  but  they  come 
from  different  roots.  '  Bewray '  is  to  accuse,  and  so  to  show  or  declare, 
but  the  idea  of  treachery  is  not  of  necessity  implied  in  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  betray.  *The  ointment  .  .  .  bewrayeth  itself  *  (Pro v.  xxvii.  16). 
*  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee  '  (St.  Matt.  xxvi.  73).  ITiomas  Adams,  a 
divine  who  lived  at  the  time  that  our  version  was  made,  writes  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  ^  Well  may  he  be  hurt  .  .  .  and  die,  who  will  not 
bewray  his  disease  lest  he  betray  his  credit.* 

^  Endue  *  is  to  put  on,  to  clothe  :  '  Until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high '  (St.  Luke,  xxiv.  49) ;  '  Endue  Thy  ministers  with  righte- 
ousness *  (Suffrages  after  the  Creed).  '  Endow,'  on  the  other  hand,  la, 
properly  speaking,  to  furnish  with  a  dowry :  '  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow '  (Marriage  Service);  *  He  shall  surely  endow  her  to 
be  his  wife'  (Exod.  xxii.  16).  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  always 
observed,  e.  g.  *■  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry'  (Gen.  xxx.  20). 

In  the  two  following  examples  a  difference  at  present  exists  in  the 

use  of  substantially  the  same  words,  but  is  not  found  in  our  translation. 

Both  'ragged '  and '  rugged '  mean,  literally,  broken,  but  we  speak  now  of  a 

rugged  rock  and  a  ragged  coat.     But  Isaiah  mentions  Hhe  ragged 

rocks*  (Isa.  ii.  21) ;  so  Massinger: — 

*  famed  Aloides, 
The  tyrant  queller  that  refused  the  plain 
To  scale  the  ragged  cUffs.' — Parliament  of  Love,  t.  1. 

Shakespeare  has  the  expression, '  My  voice  is  ragged  *  {^As  you  Like  It^ 

ii.  5). 

To  *  assay,'  denotes  with  uq  to  test ;  to  '  essay  *  is  to  endeavour,  or 
to  begin  in  a  tentative  way.  The  former  term  is  always  used  in  our 
version,  though  in  every  case  *•  essay '  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage.  *  Essay,'  however,  is  a  comparatively  new  word.  Bacon 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  in  1597,  and  commenting  on 
the  title  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  larger  edition  of  them  in  1612, 
he  says.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.'  Shakespeare,  I 
think,  always  employs  *  assay.'  The  earliest  example  that  is  given  in 
Richardson's  Dictionary  of '  essay '  as  a  verb  is  from  Deuham's  Coopus 
HUl,  published  in  1643. 


V\ 
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ANOTHEK  year  has  now  begun 
With  silent  pace  its  course  to  run ; 
Onr  hearts  and  voices  let  us  raise 
To  CKxl  in  songs  of  prayer  uid  prdse. 

Accept  otir  penitential  tears, 
O  Lord,  for  sins  of  by-gone  years ; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jesu  spilt 
0  wash  away  our  stains  of  guilt. 

Father,  Thy  bounteous  love  we  bless, 
For  gifts  and  mercies  numberless ; 
For  life  and   health,   for  grace  and 

peace, 
For  hope  of  joys  that  never  cease. 

Our  days  and  years  decay  and  die, 
Mementoes  of  mortality  I 


Make  us  to  see  our  own  brief  hours 
In  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers. 

O  Son  of  God,  in  futh  and  fear. 
Teach  us  to  walk  as  strangers  here. 
With  heartsin  heaven,  that  we  may  come 
To  where  Thou  art,  our  Father's  home. 

Grant  us,  0  Comforter,  Thy  grace, 
And  speed  us  on  our  earthly  race. 
In  body,  spirit,  and  in  soul. 
Right  onward  to  the  heavenly  goal. 

Blest  Three  in  One,  to  Thee  we  pray, 
Defend  and  guide  us  on  our  way ; 
That  we  at  last  with  joy  may  see 
The  New  Year  of  Eternity. 

Holy  Tear, 


|ELIX  NEFP  once  made  the  following  comparison :— *  When 
a  pump  is  frequently  used,  bat  little  pains  are  necessary  to 
have  water;  the  water  pours  out  at  the  first  stroke,  because 
it  is  high.  But  if  the  pump  has  not  been  used  for  a  long 
time  the  water  gets  low,  and  when  you  want  it  you  must  pump  a  long 
while,  and  the  water  comes  only  after  great  efforts.  It  is  so  with 
prayer :  if  we  are  instant  in  prayer,  every  little  circumstance  awakens 
the  disposition  to  pray,  and  desires  and  words  are  always  ready.  But 
if  we  neglect  prayer  it  is  difficult  for  as  to  pray,  for  the  water  in  the 
well  gets  low.* 


Otampanula;  or,  Cije  jTirst  iSell. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURGH. 

(Adapted  from  a  Swiss  Almanack.) 

|EEP  in  thought  Paulinus,  a  bishop  in  Campania,  was  walking 
towards  Nola,  his  Episcopal  city.  He  had  been  taking  a 
long  journey,  wandering  from  village  to  village,  from  town 
to  town,  to  encourage  the  Christians  and  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  faith.  He  had  met  with  much  indifference, 
much  superstition,  much  unbelief ;  and  by  these  the  faithful  bishop's 
soul  was  deeply  troubled.  Lifting  up  his  heart  in  prayer  to  the 
Lord,  he  implored  in  a  gentle  voice :  *  Let  voices  from  above  be 
heard  over  the  poor,  dark  earth ;  break  through  the  cloud  which  lies 
between  Thee  and  us.  Bind  heart  to  heart  in  our  estrangement  and 
separation.  Call  together  all  who  are  wandering  I  Lord  I  Lord  1  hide 
not  Thy  face  from  us !  Send  down  Thy  Spirit,  that  hearts  may  be 
drawn  unto  Thee,  and  not  wander  for  ever  in  eternal  darkness  1' 
18 
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More  and  more  lonely  became  the  country;  the  pious  wanderer 
scarcely  observed  the  soHtade,  for  his  feet  alone  touched  the  dusty 
earth;  his  soul,  wrapt  in  holy  devotion,  was  communing  with  his  Lord. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink  in  the  west,  Paulinus  sat  down  on  a  rock 
which  lay  by  the  roadside;  an  unusual  weariness  fatigued  his  limbs,  his 
eyelids  became  heavier  and  heavier,  the  objects  which  were  close  around 
him  seemed  to  be  dancing  uncertainly  before  his  eyes.  Weariness  for 
a  moment  struggled  against  sleep.  Once  more  he  raised  his  languid 
eyes  towards  the  sky.  Once  more,  in  broken  accents,  the  prayer 
rose  from  his  lips,  ^Send  voices,  0  Lord!  send  voices  from  above!* 
Behold,  in  the  evening  breeze  lovely  flowers  were  moving  on  the  top  of 
the  rock;  on  slender,  almost  invisible  stems,  the  flower-bells  were 
gently  moving.  Half  waking,  half  dreaming,  the  Bishop  thought  he 
saw  how  from  the  evening  clouds  light  angel-forms  descended  to  move 
the  bells  on  their  stems;  and  listen!  from  the  flowery  cups  silvery 
voices  sound  forth,  which,  like  the  songs  of  spirits,  fall  upon  the  ear. 

'Gome,  come!  0  Lord  .  .  .  send  voices  I*  once  more  the  Bishop 
prayed  ;  then  his  eyes  closed,  and  not  till  the  returning  sun  appeared 
on  the  horizon  did  the  sleeper  awake.  Once  more  did  ^e  sweet  songs 
of  the  flowers  sound  in  his  ear ;  once  more  did  his  eyes  look  for  the 
winged  messengers  of  Heaven  who  had  moved  the  bells.  But  in  vain. 
He  saw  only  the  charming  blue-cups  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze  of  the 
morning  air. 

Deeply  affected,  Paulinus  knelt  down  on  the  rock.  Like  Jacob,  hei 
well  might  have  called  the  place  Bethel,  for  here  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
seemed  to  rest,  and  had  revealed  a  secret  to  him.  Strengthened  afresh 
he  reached  his  home,  and  soon  settled  down  to  his  accustomed  occupa- 
tions. Still,  whilst  he  was  writing  and  meditating,  and  even  during  his 
prayers,  his  eyes  often  rested  on  the  blue-bells  which  stood  beside  him 
in  a  vase  of  water.  When  the  sacristans  went  through  the  streets 
with  C3rmbals  to  call  the  Christians  to  service  in  church,  it  seemed  to 
the  Bishop  as  if  voices  from  above  must  expel  this  remnant  of  heathen 
idol-worship. 

But  how  ?  That  was  a  question  he  must  solve.  Therefore  he  sent 
for  his  neighbour  the  coppersmith,  a  good  and  pious  man,  to  come  to 
him.  Minutely  and  inquiringly  did  they  examine  the  form  of  the 
tender  flower.  '  Thus,  thus,  it  must  be !  *  cried  the  handicraftsman  at 
last.  In  the  large  garden  below  he  built  a  furnace,  and  made  of  clay 
a  model  exactly  like  that  of  the  flower-bell,  but  large  and  broad.  Then 
be  mixed  copper  with  other  metals,  heating  them  into  a  molten  mass, 
\yhich  he  poured  into  the  clay  mould,  and  when  it  became  cold  he 
tuok  the  bright  kernel  from  the  shell.  The  Bishop  grasped  a  hammer, 
and  with  trembling  hand  struck  the  new-made  bell ;  and  listen  !  voices 
from  above  in  silvery  waves  of  sound  fell  upon  his  ear.  His  face 
beaming  with  pleasure,  Paulinus  bared  his  grey  head,  and  knelt  down 
beside  the  completed  work. 

At  Nola,  in  Campania,  Christians  were  first  called  to  assemble  for 
service  by  a  bell.  Thence  the  flower  which  had  served  as  a  model 
received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Campanula. 

Since  then,  voices  from  above  are  ever  floating  over  humanity,  and 
calling  souls  heavenwards,  now  with  a  merry  ring  of  joy,  now  v^U.^ 
solemn,  earnest  tones.    And  even  when  the^W^  «x^  i^«o\.^«ct  ^itj^oa 


Campanula ;  or,  the  F^st  Bell.  . 


still  trembles  beseechinglj  through  the  air,  u  if  it  could  not  lesTe  the 
OMiib  without  bearing  ooe  heart  nn  with  it  to  the  eternal  light. 

20  3.^.^ 
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OBEYING  CHRIST'S  WORDS. 

BT  W.  WAL8HAM  HOW,  M.A.,  HONORARY  CANON  Or  IT.  A3APH, 

RECTOR  OF  WHITTINGTON,  SALOP. 

St.  John,  xiy.  21. — '  He  that  hath  My  CommandmentSy  and  kuptih  them^ 

he  it  is  that  loveth  Mt^ 

[HERE  can  be  nothing  more  certain  in  all  the  tmths  of 
religion  than  this ;  that  no  man  can  lore  Christ  without 
obeying  Him,  and  that  no  man  who  does  not  love  and  obej 
Christ  can  be  saved.  *  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  wiU  keep  My 
words,*  oar  Lord  says ;  and  again,  <  He  that  loveth  Me 
not,  keepeth  not  My  sayings.* 

Are  you  conteot,  my  brethren,  to  be  judged  by  this  rule  ?  When  I 
place  myself  at  the  bar,  and  try  myself  by  it,  I  confess  I  tremble.  I 
can  hanlly  fancy  any  one  not  trembling,  who,  as  an  honest  man,  asks 
himself,  *•  Do  I  love  Christ  ?  And  do  I  prove  it  by  keeping  His 
words  ? '  Some  of  us,  I  hope,  can  say,  even  while  we  tremble, '  I  do 
try.  As  for  keeping  Christ*8  words,  I  know  I  don't ;  I  am  for  ever 
breaking  them.  But  I  want  to  keep  them  ;  and  I  fry  to  keep  them  ; 
and  it  grieves  me  sorely  that  I  so  greatly  fail.  ^  GK)d  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner  I "  *  Then,  again,  even  when  we  do  try  to  keep  Christ's 
sayings,  does  it  never  startle  us  to  ask  ourselves, '  From  what  motive 
am  I  doing  this  V  Are  we  never  somewhat  anxious  about  our  state 
when  we  find  how  very  very  little  '  the  love  of  Christ  oon^traineth  us  ?' 
For,  remember,  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  very  common,  to  keep  some  of 
Christ's  sayings,  in  some  sort  of  a  way,  without  any  love  to  Christ. 
We  may  be  merely  afraid  of  the  open,  wilful,  breaking  of  plain  com- 
mands. Many  a  man  keeps  the  law  of  the  lajid  who  does  not  love  his 
country,  or  care  for  its  welfare,  or  act  on  any  higher  principle  than 
simple  fear  of  consequences.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  law  of 
Christ.  Many  a  man  keeps  it,  in  some  little  degree,  who  has  no  love 
for  Christ,  but  simply  fears  the  consequences  if  he  continually  breaks 
it.  New,  I  am  far  from  saying  this  fear  is  not  a  very  wholesome 
thing.  It  sometimes  ends  in  love,  which  casts  out  fear.  But  fear 
never  saved  a  man,  and  never  will.  And  if  a  man  has  no  love  for 
Christ,  let  him  fear  and  tremble  as  much  as  he  will,  he  is  not  Christ's, 
and  cannot  be  saved. 

Now,  when  a  man  asks  himself  the  question  I  have  asked,  *  Do  I 
keep  Christ's  sajnngs?'  if  he  wants  a  sensible  answer,  of  course  he 
must  know  what  he  means  by  Christ's  sayings.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
certain  that  everybody  could  tell  what  are  Christ's  sayings  which  he 
must  keep,  or  what  are  the  chief  of  them,  or  what  are  some  of  them. 
When  a  person  never  reads  his  Bible  at  home,  and  never  attends  to  it 
when  it  is  read  in  church,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  ignorant  he 
can  be  of  what  it  commands.  And  assuredly  whatever  God's  Word 
commands,  Christ  commands.  The  sayings  of  Christ*s  Apostles 
are  the  sayings  of  Christ.  They  spake  by  the  Spirit  which  Christ 
gave  them.  And  as  Christ  could  say, '  The  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  Mine,  but  the  Father's,  Who  sent  Me,'  much  more  could  the 
Apostles  say, '  The  words  we  speak  are  not  ours,  but  Christ's,  Who 
sent  us.*    And  just  so  speaks  St.  Paul.     For  in  I  CQt.Tx^.^V'Qss»^^^ 


Short  Sermon. 


has  jnst  given  his  commands  that  a  woman  should  not  speak  in  the 
Church,  he  says,  '  If  any  man  think  himself  to  he  a  prophet  or 
spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  yoa 
are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.*  So  we  sec,  whatever  Christ's 
Apostles  say,  Christ  says.  Their  commands  are  His  commands. 
This  is  true,  and  most  important  to  rememher ;  hut  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  so  wide  a  course  to-day.  There  are  plenty  of  sayings  spoken  hy 
our  blessed  Lord's  own  divine  lips  by  which  to  judge  ourselves.  We 
need  not  go  beyond  these  to  prove  whether  we  love  Christ  or  no. 

Take  some  few  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  Christ's  sayings. 

*•  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*  Those  are  Christ's  words.  And  He 
says, '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words.'  Well,  then,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  if  any  one  continues  in  sin,  unchanged,  uncon- 
verted, going  on  like  an  old  man  hardened  in  guilt,  rather  than  like  a 
little  child  in  tenderness  of  heart  and  innocence  of  crying  sins,  that 
man  cannot  by  any  possibility  love  Christ.  You  may  say,  that  is  a 
btrong  case,  and  no  one  would  suspect  an  unconverted  sinner  of  loving 
Christ.     Very  well.    Then  we  will  take  some  other  sayings. 

'  Search  Uie  Scriptures.'  That  is  one.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  it.  Judge  yourselves  by  it,  my  friends.  I  suspect  there 
are  a  good  many  well-meaning,  respectable  Christians  among  ns,  who 
do  not  keep  this  saying  at  all,  who  never  search  the  Scriptures ;  by 
which  no  one  would  understand  a  bare  formal  reading  of  a  daily  por- 
tion for  conscience  sake,  which  some  go  through,  still  less  the  sitting 
in  church  while  the  Lessons  are  read  to  them ;  but  a  reading  of  the 
Bible  with  a  real  desire  to  learn  from  it,  to  find  out  what  it  teaches. 
Now  I  am  sure  this  is  a  pretty  fair  test  of  loving  Christ.  If  a  man 
love  Him,  he  iBill  keep  His  words.  And  His  words  are, '  Search  the 
Scriptures.' 

Or  take  such  a  plain,  immistakable  command  as,  'Swear  not  at 
all.'  Swearing  is  a  sin  of  the  greatest  possible  frequency  among  us, 
and  on  that  very  account  held  in  very  light  estimation.  In  fact,  mpn 
are  thought  very  little  the  worse  of  by  a  great  many  for  an  occasional 
oath.  Well,  mark  this.  Christ  says, '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep 
My  words.'  One  of  His  words  is,  *•  Swear  not  at  all.'  If  a  man  swears, 
he  breaks  Christ's  word.  Therefore,  he  does  not  love  Christ.  Nobody 
can  gainsay  this. 

Now,  another  of  our  Lord's  sayings  is  this  :  '  Love  your  enemies. 
Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.' 
I  suppose  this,  too,  would  not  be  counted  hard  to  understand.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  not  hard  to  practise.  It  certainly  is.  Few  things  are 
harder  to  us  than  to  humble  ourselves  before  others,  and  to  give  up 
what  we  fancy  to  be  our  rights.  And  this  is  just  what  Christ  tells  us 
to  do.  But  now  think  with  yourselves  how  it  really  is  among  people 
who  fancy  they  are  Christians  and  love  Christ.  Why,  such  is  the 
blindness  and  self-deceit  of  man,  that  I  have  known  a  person  to  profess 
the  deepest  religious  feelings,  aye,  and  not  only  to  profess,  but  really 
to  believe  in  such  feelings,  and  to  act  out  in  practice  a  great  deal  of 
religion,  and  yet  all  the  time  to  refuse  positively  to  forgive  a  neighbour 
a  fancied  wrong.  I  would  just  ask  this  little  qnestion,-^Can  such  a 
person  love  Christ  ?    He  no  doubt  fancies  he  does ;  but  fancy  proves 
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nothing.     The  real  proof  is  just  what  Christ  says  is  the  proof — the 
keeping  of  His  sayings.     And  by  this  proof  he  is  condemned. 

Now  I  will  come  to  a  saying  of  the  Lord*s  which  is  quite  as  plain 
as  any  I  have  named,  and  as  to  which  there  is  qaite  as  much  neglect 
among  people  fancying  they  are  very  respectable  Christians,  and  who 
would  be  shocked  to  be  told  they  did  not  love  Christ.  The  saying  I 
am  coming  to  is  a  peculiarly  solemn  one,  because  it  was  spoken  at  a 
peculiarly  solemn  time.  '  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  You  know, 
without  my  telling  you,  what  that  saying  is  about.  And  it  is  quite  as 
])lain,  and  simple,  and  unqualified  as  ^  Thou  shalt  not  steal.*  I  con- 
fess, to  me  it  seems  very  hard  to  understand  what  one  perpetually 
sees,  namely,  a  person  who  never  has  once  obeyed  this  command,  yet 
perfectly  contented  with  his  state,  and  professing  perfect  readiness  to 
meet  his  Lord  in  judgment.  I  have  constantly  visited  persons  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  or  of  death,  who  have  assured  me  they  felt  quite  happy 
and  ready  to  die,  and  who  nevertheless  have  all  their  life  long  declared 
in  the  plainest  way  that  they  did  not  love  Christ,  and  would  not  keep 
His  sayings.  My  dear  brethren,  do  not  let  us  make  a  mistake  about 
the  matter.  If  God*B  word  is  not  a  'cunningly-devised  fable,*  if 
Christ  Jesus  was  not  a  deceiver,  such  as  the  world  has  never  known, 
then  those  who  do  not  come  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  do 
not  love  Christ,  and  have  no  right  to  trust  in  Him  for  salvation.  It 
is  so  plain  a  thing  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  If  a  man  loves 
Christ,  he  will  keep  His  words.  Such  people  will  not  keep  His  words. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  love  Him.  They  may  say  they  feel  love  to 
Him,  and  judge  by  other  things  than  the  keeping  of  this  or  that 
particular  saying.  If  they  do  say  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  deceive 
themselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  O  my  brethren,  you  who 
seldom  or  never  obey  your  Master's  dying  command,  who  time  after 
time  turn  your  back  upon  that  holy  ordinance  which  He  bids  you 
observe,  listen  to  the  truth.  You  do  not  love  Christ.  It  is  not  I  who 
tell  you  so,  but  Christ  Himself.  '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My 
words.'  You  don*t  keep  His  words ;  therefore,  you  don't  love  Him. 
You  cannot  gainsay  it.  t 

Some  among  you,  though,  are  comforting  yourselves  a  little,  and 
thinking,  *  Well,  this  does  not  apply  to  me,  at  any  rate.  I  do  come 
now  and  then  to  the  Sacrament.  I  do  obey  this  saying  of  my  Lord.* 
So  you  do, '  now  and  then.^  I  suppose,  therefore,  you  love  Christ '  now 
and  then?  *  Let  me  ask.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  same  test  will 
judge  you,  and  that  the  amount  of  your  love  may  be  gathered  from  the 
amount  of  your  obedience  ?  Would  it  not  follow  naturally  from  Christ's 
words  that  he  that  loveth  Christ  most  keepeth  His  commandments 
most  ?  that  he  that  loveth  Christ  a  little  serves  Him  only  a  little  ? 
and  that  he  who  only  loves  Christ  now  and  then  only  obeys  Him  now 
and  then  ?  I  think  this  is  a  natural  and  lawful  way  of  applying  my 
text.  So,  you  see,  you  who  come  to  the  Sacrament  now  and  theny 
have,  after  all,  something  to  do  with  it.  Judge  for  yourselves.  Would 
those  who  loved  Christ  very  heartily  and  very  earnestly  be  likely  to 
come  often  or  seldom  ?  I  know  you  can  defend  the  way  of  coming 
'  now  and  then,'  which  prevails  so  much  among  us,  by  some  argu- 
ments as  to  the  fear  of  losing  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  solen^nitf 
if  you  came  ofteuer,  and  the  like.     I  do  not  c^v^  ^s^<^  vc^gsss^vse^^ 
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not  sometimes  used  honestly  and  acted  upon  conscientionslj.  Bat  go 
back  to  my  qnestion.  If  yon  knew  any  one  to  love  Christ  vmy  deeply 
indeed,  should  yon  expect  to  find  that  person  often  or  seldom  at 
Christ^s  Table  ?  Why,  every  honest  man  wonld  giro  the  same  answer 
to  the  question.  My  dear  friends,  belieye  me,  this  '  now  and  then  * 
attendance  is  sadly  cold,  unloving  work.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
those  who  only  come  once  or  twice  a-year,  who  satisfy  their  easy  con- 
sciences with  less  than  the  Church  orders  as  the  very  least  which  a 
Christian  man  may  do  ? 

You  know,  brethren,  how  much  yon  love  Christ.  Judge  yon,  if  I 
am  saying  what  is  uncharitable  or  untrue,  when  I  say  that  you  love 
Him  with  a  very  paltry,  niggardly  love  It  is  always  a  very  saddening 
time  to  me  when  I  see  a  congregation  numbered,  as  it  may  be,  by 
hundreds,  flocking  out  of  church,  as  if  they  had  done  all,  and  leaving  a 
little  handful  of  perchance  not  more  than  twenty  to  share  in  the 
highest  service  of  all,  and  keep  their  Lord's  saying,  *  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  Certainly,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  We  are  not  keeping  Christ's  sayings.  We  are  not  showing 
that  we  love  Him.  We  need  more  of  consistent  religion  among  as. 
We  need  more  to  set  an  example  of  simple  and  faithful  obedience  to 
Christ's  commands. 

There  is  a  low  standard  of  Christian  requirement  among  us.  I 
much  fear  it  betokens  a  scant  measure  of  ChiistiaQ  love.  There 
is  godlessness  enough  around  us  and  among  us.  Look  at  the  group 
that  stands  about  as  we  come  to  Gbd's  House  at  nights,  and  who  never 
enter  within  its  walls.  See  how  the  public-house  is  full  often  when 
Gk>d's  House  is  empty.  Count  the  number  of  labouring  men  and  lads 
who  come  to  church,  and  then  think,  if  the  number  be  few  who  are 
on  God*8  side,  if  the  many  are  on  the  side  of  the  world,  and  know  not 
God, — think,  I  say,  if  those  who  do  in  some  degree  love  Christ  ought 
not  to  be  more  firm,  unswerving,  consistent  Christians  than  they  are  ? 
How  are  timid,  wavering,  lukewarm,  half-Christians  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  as  they  ought  to  be?  Surely,  in  such  the  salt  has  verily 
lost  its  savour.  No,  my  brethren,  I  plead,  aye,  I  plead  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  afifectionateness  I  am  capable  of ;  I  plead  for  Christ 
and  for  the  love  of  Christ  ;  I  urge  those  who  are  trying  to  lead 
Christian  lives  to  be  more  truly  Christians.  I  urge  those  who  do  love 
Christ  to  love  Him  better.  I  urge  those  who  already  keep  Christ's 
sayings  to  keep  them  more  literally,  more  constantly,  more  unmis- 
takably. And  I  urge  those  who  scarcely  know  what  loving  Christ 
and  keeping  His  sayings  means,  to  begin  this  day  and  learn.  Do  yon 
want  to  know  how  to  love  Christ  ?  lliink.  of  His  love  to  you.  *  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.'  This  is  the  way.  Love  Him 
because  He  so  loved  you  as  to  give  His  very  life  for  your  sake.  Yea, 
in  all  things,  as  Christian  men,  who  believe  these  things,  and  would, 
r  by  Good's  gprace,  keep  His  dear  Son's  words — in  all  things,  take  this 
for  your  watchword  and  motU) :  — 

*  The  love  of  Christ  constraiketh  ub.' 
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QUEEN    ELIZABETH'S    SCHOOL. 


J.  6.  GARLAND,  Chairman. 
C.  C.  BARRETT. 
Wac.  DRUITT. 
R.  P.  HOPKINS. 
J.  W.  SHETTLE. 
CHARLES  WEBB. 


GOYBBNOBS. 

GEORGE  EVANS,  OJkial. 
CHARLES  BOOR. 
JOHN  HATCHARD. 
C.  R.  ROWE. 
F.  H.  TANNER. 
F.  POPE. 


Rboistkar— T.  RAWLINS. 


CLBROY   07  THB  MlNSTBB. 

pbb8bttbb8 
Rev*  H.  good,  ll.b. 
Rbt.  C.  ONSLOW.  M.A. 
Rbv,  LESTER  LESTER,  8.O.L. 

▲isistamt  cvbatbs. 
Rbv.  S.  S.  KEDDLE.  m  a. 
Rbv.  F.  G.  E.  ASHWORTH,  B.A. 


W.  TIFFIN. 
Oroamxit— J.  WHITEHEAD  SMITH. 


BiAlTBBS  AT  TBB  SCHOOL. 
HBAD  MAITBB. 

Rbt.  W.  FLETCHER,  d.d. 

SECOND  HAITBB. 

Rbv.  H.  FIX,  m.a. 

ASSISTANT   MASTERS. 

Rbv.  F.  G.  E.  ASHWORTH,  b.a. 
R.  EDWARDS. 
MoNt.  D'ABNOUR. 


LAT  YXCAB8. 

J.  EATON,  Clerk. 
H.  S.  BLOUNT. 
A.  ARNOLD. 
G.  CLARK 
W.  H.  REEKS. 
T.  JOYCE. 
C.  JOYCE 


CH0RISTBR8. 

T.  ROBERTS. 
F.  SCORE. 
A.  LEWIS. 
H.  CLARK. 
W.  KERRIDGE. 
F.  KERRIDGE. 
J.  CORBIN. 
T.  LOW. 

Corporation  Vergw-^Y.  WALLINGFORD. 

Mmater  Vtrgtr-^.  DAY  AGE. 

SexUmr-Q.  YEATMAN. 

Cfor*  a<  Hoi^WALTER  GODDING. 

BehookmiaUw  at  Pamphill-Q.  FERRETT. 

CHURCHWARDENS. 

HENRY  STANLEY  BLOUNT, 
THOMAS  MUNCKTON. 


BAPTISMS. 
December  3.     Alfred,  son  of  George  and  Mary  Anne  Coombes. 

EditL  Mary,  danghter  of  Frederick  and  Harriet  Ridont. 
Heniy  Williagi,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Hannab  Bartlett. 

5.  Edith  Bonflpr,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Shaw. 

6.  Lilian  Anme  Beatrice,  danghter  of  Oharles  and  Mimie 
Webb.  • 

11.  James  Ellis,,  son  of  James  Ellis  and  Selina  Jenvey. 

15.  Porcival  Frank,  son  of  William  Henry  Miller  and  Emma 

Jane  Morgan. 
15.  Fanny,  danghter  of  James  George  and  Leali  Keeping, 
22.  Stephen  Charles,  son  of  William  and  Harriett  Whitlock. 

22.  Belissa  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  Charles  and  Martha  Candy 
27.  Albert  Henry,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Gurd. 
27:  Martha  Alice,  danghter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Gnrd. 

MARRIAGES 

23.  George  Hayter  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Parsons. 
26.  William  Warren  Stickland  of  Blandford,  to  Anne  Gasser. 

BURIALS 
Dec.  4.  John  Fall  aged  57.     Dec  6.  Edith  Bonser  Shaw  aged  18  months 
De6.  9.  Elizabeth  Randall  aged  70.     Dec.  23.  Tom  Bailey  aged  26. 
Dec.  22  Snsanna  Ellis  aged  36.    Dec.  27.  Thomas  James  aged  80. 
Dec.  28N3iunili  JSaker  aged  70.    Dec.  29  Sarah  Day  aged  75.  2 


NOTICE. 
N  future  there  will  be  a  Daily  Evening  Service  in  the  Minster, 
as  well  as  a  Daily  Morning  Service.  Its  hours  will  vary  with 
the  season,  but  at  present  till  further  notice,  it  will  be  at  5. 
There  will  be  no  bell  at  present  for  it,  and  the  doors  of  the 
Minster  which  will  be  open  will  be  the  West  door,  and  the  North 
Chancel  Aisle  door. 

On  Fridays,  there  will  be  a  short  exposition  of  the  Gt)spel  of  S. 
John  after  the  Service. 


COLLECTED   IN   THE   MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 


Decembers.  £1  9s.  lOd. 
10.  0  14s.  4d. 
17.     1  lis.     9d. 


December  24.     £0    13s.     8d. 
Christmas  Day      5      4s.     Id. 


DECORATIONS  IN  THE   MINSTER. 

THE  Old  Minster  has  been  again  decorated  this  year  by  the  will- 
ing labour  of  some  members  of  the  Congregation  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Keddle,  whose  unremitting  exertions  and 
indefatigable  zeal  deserves  the  greatest  credit. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Parish  are  due  to  those  ladies,  who  have 
taken  so  hearty  and  energetic  a  part  in  the  work. 


ALMS  during  the  past 

January  £4  15     7. 

February  4  12. 

March  3  19     8. 

April  10  15     6f 

May  6  3     6. 

June  2  12    4|. 


year  at  Holy  Communion. 

July  £4    3  9. 

August  4  13  0. 

September  5     3  2. 

October  6    13. 

November  4  16  4^. 

December  9  1  8. 


Total  £64    19    llf 

COLLECTIONS  at  other  times  during  the  year. 

For  the  Coal  Fund  (boxes)        £4    0  10 

For  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  (boxes)       4    0  10 

For  the  Church  Missionary  Society       9     76 

(Rev.  T.  J.  Perowne.) 

For  the  National  Schools  ...  8     7    4 

(Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher.) 
For  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel      ...         16     9  10 

(Rev.  L.  Dawson  Damer.) 
For  the  Dorset  County  Hospital  ...         ...         ...  8     7  10 J 

(Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service.) 
For  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Dorset  Clergy   ...  10     7 

(At  the  Synod  Service) 
For  the  Additional  Curates  Society       ...         ...         ...         16     8  11 

(Rev.  W.  G.  Abbott.) 

For  the  Organ  Debt  Fund,  at  various  times     32  17    8^ 

Total  £99    1    6 
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Teachers  Meeting  8. 
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Conversion  of  S.  Paul 
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Coal  Fnnd  10. 


Teaoh^n  Meeting  8. 
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Coal  Fond  10. 


Teachera  Meeting  8. 


Pauphill  Sebyics,  10.45,  6,  f.ii.     Holt  Skbticbs,  11  A.ir.  3  p.m. 

Camford  Services  11  a.m.  3  p.m.  -     -     - 


CLARKE   mo   SON,    Printers  &  Stationers, 
High-Stebbt,  WiMBoaire. 


LENT  SERVICES. 

HE  Lent  Services  this  year  will  be  as  nsnal  with  this  our 
alteration,  namely,  the  Parochial  Clergy  will  take  thti 
Wednesday  Evening  Sermons,  and  the  Friday  Evening  Ser- 
mons, will  be  taken  by  other  Preachers,  a  list  of  whom  will  bt>» 

duly  issned. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

January  1.     £1     11     0.         January     21.     £1     17    6. 
7.       1    16    6.  „         28.       0    18  10. 

14.       0    11    2. 
January  28.    For  the  Organ  Fund  £  3   9   5^. 
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THE  total  amount  sent  up  last  year  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  as  follows. 

By  Annual  Subscription  and  donations £16     1     6. 

By  Boxes 4    5     7. 

By  Collections 4     10. 

By  Sermons  and  Meetings 20  12     6. 


Total. 


45    0     7. 


The  Amount  sent  up  to  the  Additional  Curates  Society  was — 

By  Annual  Subscriptions 3  19    0. 

By  Sermons    15     7    6. 


Total. 


19    6    0. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE   WIMBORNE 
SOUP  KITCHEN,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


Receipts. 

Subscriptions 29     10      0 

Balance  from  1869  .        6      3      8 


£35     13      8 


3 


Disbursements. 

Beef  22    16 

Pea  Meal   

Vegetables 

Pepper  and  Salt.. 

Coal   

Soap  Soda  &c,... 
Mr.  Score's   Bill. 

Printing 0    12 

Wages  and  Rent.     .  2    19 
Balance  in  Bank.       3    11 


2 

1  12 
0  0 
0    14 


0 
0 


2 

3 


Conunittee. 
Mrs  Bankes,  President. 
Mrs.  Rawlins.  Treasurer.    Miss  Allen,  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  W.  Dmitt,  Mrs.  W.  Webb,  Mrs,  C,  Webb, 
^  Mrs.  KeddLe,  Miaa  Qtood. 


0 
G 
0 

Bi 
8 

0 
6 
0 

0 


£35    13      8 


Report  of  the  Wimborne  Clothing  Club,  1871. 
Managers  for  the  past  Year  Mrs.  W.  Dmitt,  and  Mrs.  Lester 


Receipts. 

Balance  last  Year  ...       5       0       0 
Subscriptions 19     19       0 

Payments. 

For  Clothing 41     14    2 

For  Coals 17      5     2 

Interest  from   Bank..       0     15       6 
Contributions 42       0     10 

For  Boots 4      7    0 

Mr  Low,  for  Printing       0     15     0 
Balance 3     14    0 

m7     15       4 

£67    15    4 

Statement  of  Organ  Debt. 

Balance  due  to  W.  &  D.  Bank  31st  Dec,  1871 75  0  7 

Mr.  Hibbs         „             „              11  18  4 

„             Mr.  Hopkins     „              „               19  12  1 

£106     11     0 
January  30,  1872.     Paid  Mr.  Hibbs  ...  11     18     4 

„     Mr.  Hopkins  19     12     1 

31     10     5 


Debt  still  left £75      0     7 


Cash  in  hand  £2     8     6. 


January  1. 
7. 


BAPTISMS. 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  Cookes. 
Ellen  Harriett,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Barbara  Fletcher. 
George,  son  of  WilHam  and  Kezia  Warr. 
Arthur  Frederick  Gerrard,  son  of  George  Frederick  and 

Emily  Augusta  Huntley. 
Douglas  Edward,  son  of  John  Edward  Taylor. 
Rose,  daughter  of  George  and  Fanny  Down. 

BURIALS. 

December  29.  Eliza  Johns.     January  12.  Susannah  Jane  Cuff,  aged  31. 
January  15.  Jane  A.llen,aged  1.     „      23.  Mary  Jane  Stephens,  infant. 


?> 


j> 


j> 


>» 


)> 


15. 

21. 
22. 


CANFORD. 

|N  interesting  but  mournful  gathering  assembled  in  our  usually 
quiet  village  on  Saturday  uie  27th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Funeral  of  the  late  Serjeant  Woodroffe  who  died,  after  a  long 
and  patiently  endured  illness,  on  Sunday  the  21st.  He  served 
for  some  time  in  the  4th  Hussars,  from  which  regiment  he  exchanged 
into  the  18th  Hussars,  and  in  retiring,  was  appointed  to  the  Dorset  Yeo- 
manry in  which  regiment  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was  held  in 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  whole  regiment  no  less  than  by  his  fellow 
parishioners  here,  and  a  united  force  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
testified  their  regard  for  their  late  comrade  by  talang  the  conduct  of 
the  Funeral  in  their  own  hands  and  burying  him  with  the  usual  MiHtary 
honours.  The  chief  mourners  among  the  Parishioners  were  Messrs. 
Luff,  Baker  and  Dick.  Mr  Pyne  attended  in  uniform  with  the  troop, 
Sir  Richard  Glyn,  Bart,  and  Captain  GriflRs  where  the  Ofiicers  present. 
A  Lending  Library  is  about  to  be  opened  at  the  Vicarage. 
The  weekly  music  class  is  suspended,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  not  been  more  appreciated. 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MINSTER, 


c 
o 

o 

U 


5  ^ 


1 

2 
3 

^'4 
,  5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


T 

F- 

S 

^ 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

^ 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 


The  Purification 


9 

11 

9 


5 

7 


Sexagesima  S. 


8-12 

10.45 

3 

6.30 

9 

5 

9 

6 

11 

7 

9 

5 

• 

11 

5 

9 

5 

Coal  Fund  10. 


Teachers  Meeting  8. 


Quinquagesima  S. 


Ash  Wednesdav 


9 

10.45 

3 

6.30 

9 

5 

9 

5 

11 

7 

9 

5 

11 

7 

9 

5 

Coal  Fund  10. 
Dis.  Vis.  M.  41. 
Teachers  Meeting  8. 


Lent  Sermon. 


M 
T 
W 
T 

F 

S 


1st  S.  in  Lent 


8-12 


S.  Matthias 


10.45 

9 

9 
11 
11 

9 

9 


6.30 

5 

5 

7 
5 

7 


Coal  Fond  10. 
Ember  SiBr7ioe7|a ja 

Lent  Ser.  EmberSer. 
Ember  SerTice7^a.i]fi 


251^ 
261 M 


2nd  S.  in  Lent 


27 

28 
29 


T 

W 
T 


9  110.45 

9 

9 

11 
9 


6.30 

5 

5 


7 
5 


Goal  Fnnd  10. 


Teachers  Meeting  8. 


Pampuill  Service,  10.45,  6,  p.m.     Holt  Seevices,  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

Canford  Services  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 
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LENT  SERVICES,  1872. 
Sundays  as  usual.  ^ 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Morning  Prefers  and  Ante  Commmiion  at  9,  a.m. 
Litany  and  Cfonmiination  Service  at  11. 
Evening  Service  at  7. 
On  Wednesday  Evenings  a  course  of  Sermons  will  be  preached 
on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  S.  Luke. 

On  Friday  Evenings  Sermons  will  be  preached  by  the  following 
Preachers ; 
February  16.  Rev.  L.  Dawson  Dameb,  Vicar  of  Canford.       ^ 

23.  Rev.  H.  Everett,  Rector  of  Holjr  Trinity,  Dorchester 
1.  Rev.  R.  Harkness,  Rector  of  Wimbome  S.  GKles. 
8.  Rev.  J.  Daubeny,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 

and  Principal  of  the  Theological  College. 
15.  Rev.  Eldon  Bahkes,  Rector  of  Corfe  Castle. 
22.  Rev.  E.  Fibnnes  Trotman,  Rector  of  LangtonMatrtivcrs 
During  Passion  Week  there  will  be  Full  Service  every  evening 
with  Sermon. 

Daily  Prayers  at  9,  a.m.  and  5,  p.m.  except  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  Holy  Days,  when  they  will  be  at  11,  a.m.  and  7,  p.m. 

There  will  be  a  Lent  Reading  at  the  Evening  Prayers  on  all 
days  except  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

HERE  was  a  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the  Recovery  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Minster,  with 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  on  the  27th  February, 
at  which  the  following  Special  Hymn  was  sung. 

**Tum  again  our  captwiiy^  0  Lord^  as  the  streams  in  the  south. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shaU  reojp  in  joy, ^^ 

in. 

Bless  Thou  our  adoration  ! 

Our  gladness  sanctify ! 
14^0  this  rejoicing  nation 

To  Thee  by  joy  more  nigh ; 
0  be  this  great  thanksgiving 

Throughout  the  land  we  raise, 
Wrought  into  holier  living 

In  all  our  after  days. 

Bless,  Father,  him  Thou  gavest 

Back  to  the  loyal  land, 
0  Saviour,  him  Thou  savest, 

Still  cover  with  Thine  Hand : 
0  Spirit,  the  Defender, 

Be  his  to  guard  and  guide, 
Now  in  life's  midday  splendour 

On  to  the  eventide ! 

Amen, 


0  THOU  our  souls'  salvation  ! 

Our  Hope  for  earthly  weal ! 
We,  who  in  tribulation 

Did  for  Thy  mercy  kneel. 
Lift  up  glad  hearts  before  Thee, 

And  eyes  no  longer  dim. 
And  for  Thy  grace  adore  Thee 

In  eucharistic  hymn. 

n. 

Forth  went  the  nation  weeping 

With  precious  seed  of  prayer, 
Hope's  awful  vigil  keeping 

Mid  rumours  of  despair ; 
Then  did  Thy  love  deliver ! 

And  from  Thy  gracious  Hand, 
Joy,  like  the  southern  river, 

O'er-flowed  the  weary  land. 
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COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTEE  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Commnnion. 

February    4.     £2     6     11.         February  18.     £1  '8     11. 
11.       0  15       5.  „  25.       0  17      4. 

February  11.     For  Bishop   Patteson's  Memorial  Fund  £12     13     2. 

„       25.     For  the  Organ  Fund  £3     15     3. 

„       27.     At  the  Special  Thanksgiving  Service,  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  £7     17    0. 


January  29. 

»      31. 

February  4. 


7. 
2L 


January  28. 


24. 
„      31. 


>> 


Febr.^  I; 


» 


BAPTISMS. 

Walter  Oilbert,  son  of  Thomas  and  Emma  Lodder. 
John  Erskine,  son  of  James  and  EUen  Maria  Ghdline. 
Florence  Louise,  daughter  of  Charles  Albert  and  Louisa 

Bailey. 
Alfred  Charles,  son  of  Frederick  and  Sarah  Bown. 
Henry,  son  of  William  and  Emily  Smart. 
Walter  Charles,  son  of  Edmund  and  Elizabeth  Luccombe. 
Leah  Ellen,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Southam. 
Arthur,  son  of  James  and  Ruth  Jewer. 
Frederick  George,    son   of  Edward  James  and  Eliza 

Collins. 
Blanche  Maud,    daughter  of  William  and  Martha 

Seabrook. 
Alfred,  son  of  G^rge  and  Elizabeth  Shiner. 
Georgina  Kate,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Shiner. 

.    MARRIAGE. 

Frederick  Sheppard  to  Jane  Kellaway,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURLiLS. 

John  Warren,  aged  43. 
Jane  Davis,  aged  59. 
James  Green,  aged  26. 
Bessie  Haywara,  aged  7. 


CANFORD. 


BAPTISM.    January  28.    Alick  James,  son  of  Henry  and  Maria  Fall. 

MARRIAGE.     Heniy  Grilbert  of  Ringwood  to  Ann,  widow  of  the  late 

Samuel  Holland  of  Oakley  Farm. 

N  Wednesday,  February  14th,  were  interred  the  remains  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Meaby,  who  had  been  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  village  choir.  The  vicar,  assisted  by  his  curate, 
conducted  the  funeral  service,  which  was  very  solemn  and 
impressive.  The  choir  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  where  they 
sang  the  hymn  commencing  ''Jesus  lives !  no  longer  now  can  thy 
terrors,  death,  appal  us.''  The  coffin  bore  the  simple  inscription : — 
^'Elizabeth  Mary  Meaby,  died  Feb.  7th,  1872,  aged  25  years." 


8SBVI0ES  IN  THE  MINSTER, 


• 

Holy 
Commiuiion 

Morning 
Service. 

Afternoon. 

Evening 
Service. 

1 

F 

11 

7 

2 

S 

9 

5 

3 

s> 

3rd  S.  in  Lent               1 

8-12 

10.453 

16.30 

4 

M 

.    • 

9 

5 

Coal  Fund  l(k 

5 

T 

9 

5 

6 

W 

11 

7 

7 

T 

■ 

9 

5 

8 

F 

■ 

11 

5 

• 

Lent  Sermon 

9 

S 

9 

5 

■ 

10 

^ 

4th  S.  in  Lent 

9 

10.45 1 

J  6.30 

■ 

11 

M 

• 

• 

9 

5 

Coal  Ftrnd  10. 

12 

T 

» 

9 

5 

Dis.  Vis.  M.  4^. 

13 

W 

11 

7 

• 

14 

T 

m 

9 

5 

15 

F 

•    -■    ■ 

11 

7 

Lent  SjBrmon. 

16 

S 

9 

5 

17 

^ 

5th  S.  in  Lent 

18-12 

10.45; 

J  6.30 

18 

M 

,' 

9     ; 

35 

Coal  Fund  10. 

19 

T 

9 

5 

20 

VV 

• 

11 

7 

21 

T 

•  ■ 

11 

5 

• 

22 

F 

• 

9 

7 

Lent  Sermon. 

23 

s 

■ 

9 

7 

24 

J^,6th  S.  in  Lent 

9 

10.45 

36.30 

1 

<     •                 — 

25 

M 

The  Annunciation 

11 

7 

Coal  Fund  10. 

26 

T 

Tuesday  before  Easter 

11 

7 

27 

W 

Wednesday  „         „ 

11 

7 

28 

T 

Maundy  Thursday 

Good  Friday 

11 

7 

29 

F.- 

10.45 

7 

30 

iS 

Easter  Eve    , 

U 

7 

31 

» 

lEaster  Day 

8-1210.45  3  6.301 

I 

•      • 

'amphill  Service,  10.45,  6,  i 

\M.     Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

Ca^jford  Ser^ 

^ICES   11  A.M.    3  P.M. 
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TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  WIMBOBNE  MINSTEB^ 
|HE  New  Infant  School-room  which  was  so  mnch  wanteanas 
now  been  completed,  sind  was  opened  on  the  I6th  of  Tasi  Janti- 
aiy,  under  a  certificated  Teacher  from  Salisbary  Training 
School.  There  are  already  92  children,  and  it  is  progressing 
in  every  way  satisfactorily.  The  Contract  for  bnilding  it  amounted  to 
£327,  and  the  Architect's  Commission  to  £15,  making  a  total  of  £842. 
Towards  this  Government  has  promised  the  Grant  of  £100,  the  Diooe- 
san  Board  of  Education  £25  more,  the  old  materials  were  sold  for 
£3  lOs.,  thus  leaving  a  sum  of  £213  10s.  to  be  raised  by  general 
Subscription ;  of  this  £154  2s.  6d.  has  been  already  paid  or  promised, 
so  that  there  still  remains  a  deficiency  of  £59  7s.  6d.  This  must  be 
raised  before  the  Government  grant,  or  the  Diocesan  grant  can  be 
received,  and  therefore  tliis  appeal  is  made  to  the  Pari^  at  large  to 
come  forward  and  assist  in  making  good  this  deficiency. 

LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  Druitt     ... 

£  5 

0 

0 

Brought  up  . . . 

£  89  14 

0 

Mr.  Keddle    ... 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Shettle 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Castleman 

1 

0 

0 

Miss  Mayo... 

5 

0 

0 

Captain  Barrett 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Whitehead 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  Bankes 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  Wyndbam 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Hanham 

3 

0 

0 

Dean's  Court  Estat 

0      21 

0 

0 

Sir  Ivor  Guest 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Budden 

1 

0 

Mr.  Hopkins... 

0 

2 

0 

Mr.  Collins 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Druitt   ... 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  H.  S.  Blount.. 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  Webb 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  Hayter 

1 

0 

Mr.  Tanner    ... 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  Clarke 

0 

10 

G 

Mr.  Good 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Short 

0 

10 

G 

Dr.  Fletcher... 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  H.  Lovell 

0 

10 

6 

A  Friend 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Seward 

0 

5 

0 

Mr.  Carnegie... 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  Seabrook 

0 

10 

0 

Kingston  Lacy  Estate 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  CHfton 

0 

10 

0 

Sir  Richard  Glyn 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Finley 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  Lester  Lester 

20 

0 

0 

General  Maclean  R. 

A.     2 

0 

0 

Mr.  Pix 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  Rowe  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Hawes    ... 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  Linthorno 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  Castleman 

2 

0 

0 

Dean's  Court(2nd  E 

>on.)  5 

5 

0 

Mr.  Sa^vtell  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  RandaD,  Cowcn 

rove  5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Garland  ... 

5 

0 

0 

— 

Nat.  Pro.  Bank 

5 

0 

0 

154 

2 

c 

^Tt»     nA^vlinfi 

1     1 

)n  toward 

0 

JU.1  .    XVCbWiXUS   ...                  ... 

Additional  Subscriptic 

V 

s  m 

aking  good  the  abov( 

3  deficiency 

• 

Mr.  W. 

Druitt 

>  •  • 

£5     0 

0 

Parish  Officers  for  1872—73. 
Churchwabdens. — Mr.  Henry  Stanley  Blount,  &  Mr.  T.  Munckton. 
Guardians. — (Nominated  but  not  yet  elected) — ^Messrs.  Hatchard, 

T.  W.  Shettle,  W.  Druitt,  G.  Evans. 
Overseers. — ^Mr.    C.   Boor,   Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,   Mr.  H.  Richards, 

Mr.  Charles  Franapton. 
Waywardens. — ^Messrs.  «L  Hatchard,  H.  0.  Chislett,  Mr.  H.  Richards, 

Mr.  T.  W.  Shettle,   Mr.  John  Green,   Mr.  W.  Munckton, 

Mr.  Francis  Barnes. 
Auditors  op  Burul  Board. — Mr.  Boor  and  Mr.  Blount. 
24 


|N  Thursday  Evening  next,  April  6,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
such  Parishioners  as  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  consider  the  yarions  subjects  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  Diocesan  Synod,  which  meets  at  Salisbury  in  the  following 
week.  The  Meeting  will  commence  at  8,  in  the  National  School-room. 
ON  Saturday  next,  April  7,  a  Ruri-decanal  chapter  or  meet- 
ing of  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Representatives  of  all  the  Parishes  in  this 
Rural  Deanery,  will  be  held  in  the  Workman's  Hall  for  the  same 
pui^pose.     Holy  Communion  will  be  celebrated  at  11,  a.m. 


BAPTISMS. 
February  26.     John    Henry   Bayly,   son  of  William   and   Elizabeth 

Corbin,  of  Canford. 
„       29.     Thomas  Percy  and  Amy,  children  of  Arthur   Charles 

and  Margaret  King. 
March        3.     William  George,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ellen  Meaby. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Scott. 
Hany,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Deane. 

19.  William,  son  of  Charles  and  Jemima  Street. 

20.  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  and  Albcrtina 
Kevil. 

MARRIAGE. 
9.     James  Miller  to  Mary  Cutler.    . 

BURIALS. 
2.     Louisa  Samiiia  Barrett,  aged  41. 
9.     Harriett  Smith,  aged  60. 

21.  Mary  Coffin,  aged  3  years  9  months. 

22.  Charlotte  R.  Pittman,  of  Hampreston,  aged  41. 


J? 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 
March  3.     £1     13     7.             March  17.     £12     2. 
„     10.       0     14    5.                  „      24.        0  13    2. 
„     31.   Easter  Day 7  14    0. 


LORD,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make, 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 
What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower ! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear ; 
Wo  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power. 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  oujrselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong, 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care. 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strengtii  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ? 

(Archbiskop  Trench,) 
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Pamphill  Service,  10.45,  6,  p.m.     Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

Canford  Services  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 


THE  Exposition  of  Scripture  at  the  Friday  Evening  Prayers  vrill 
re-commence. 
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ASCENSION   DAY. 


|HE  great  Festival  of  our  Sa^^our's  Ascension  is  at  hand.  I 
most  earnestly  pray  jon  to  keep  it  holy  to  the  Lord ;  as  you 
would  keep  Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday.  It  has  ^Euleu 
into  strange  neglect  among  us ;  we  do  not  meet  to  look  towards 
our  ascended  Lord,  as  the  eariy  Christians  were  wont  to  do ;  we  haye 
ceased  to  make  it  a  day  of  Holy  Joy.  The  world  has  stolen  it  from 
the  Church ;  it  has  gotten  one  great  Day  from  our  hands  which  was 
once  thankfully  giyen  up  to  Ood  and  consecrated  to  prayer  and  praise. 
Though  we  meet  together  to  commemorate  our  Redeemer's  Birth,  His 
Death,  His  Resurrection,  strange  to  say,  the  glorious  Day  of  His 
Ascension  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  Holy  Feast.  We  will  not 
leaye  our  business,  our  trade,  our  shops,  our  nelds,  to  bless  God  as 
with  one  heart  for  that  crowning  and  triumphant  act  of  "the  Mystery 
of  Godliness."  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  The  Church  indeed  still  calls  out 
to  us ;  the  bell  sounds  in  our  ears ;  the  Clergy  are  ready  to  do  their 
part ;  the  Prayer  Book  keeps  the  Feast  in  its  own  high  place  among 
the  other  Feasts.  In  the  Communion  office  a  "Proper  Preface"  is 
appointed  for  Ascension  Day  and  seven  days  after.  0  slight  no  more 
then  this  great  and  glorious  Day.  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;" 
let  the  worldly  steal,  if  they  will,  a  Christian  Festival  and  use  it  for 
their  worldly  ends ;  but  do  you  go  up  to  your  House  of  Prayer.  Do 
you  begin  this  year,  if  you  have  not  before  done  so,  to  oflTer  praise  in 
ti^  congregation  for  the  Ascension  of  your  Lord.  Do  you  leave  your 
J^ni^  your  shop,  your  worldly  business,  even -if  it  be  a  loss,  for  such  a 
1098  will  be'  a  gain  as  regards  your  soul. 

ROGATION  DAYS. 

|H8  Bogftdon  or  Supplittation  Days  are  thu  three  days  imme- 

diatelr  preceding  the  Festival  of  our  Lord's  Ascension.     They 

wefe  nrit  appointed  in  the  fifth  century,  by  Mamertus,  Bishop 

of  Yiame  u^  Gnul,  as  a  season  of  public  humiliation,  for  avert- 

\r  P^S  thejalamitfes  which  threatened  his  Diocese. 

dons  cfT  Litanies  were  recited  in  public  processions,  and 
lUs.pracdbe,-  -adopted  by  the  whole  Clurch,  was  observed  in  England 
vntil  iSbib  Belbnaation :  it  was  then  abolished  because  of  the  abuses 
aiitoaflliiig  £b ;  ''The  Perambulation  of  the  circuit  of  Parishes"  being 
<  .  -  CtaSf'  reCained.  The  Rogation  Days  are  now  enjoined  by  the  Church 
to  be  Itept  fiH^  ftBtmg  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.— To  deprecate  &e  Divine  Anger  and  avert,  if  possible,  the  dan- 
gers and  jvidgments  now  threatening  us  in  Church  and  State. 

2. — To  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  "so  as  in  due 
time  we  may  enjoy  them." 

3. — ^To  prepare  ourselves  foiL  the  worthy  celebration  of  Ascension 
Day. 

COLLECTS  FOR  THE  ROGATION  DAYS. 

OGhracious  Father,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  for  Thy  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  for  that  branch  of  it  to  which  I  belong ; 
that  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  fill  it  with  all  truth,  in  all  truth,  with 
all  peace.  Where  it  is  corrupt,  purge  it ;  where  it  is  in  error,  direct 
it ;  where  it  is  superstitious,  rectify  it ;  where  anything  is  amiss,  reform 
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it ;  wliere  it  is  right,  strengthen  and  confirm  it ;  where  it  is  in  want, 
furnish  it ;  where  it  is  divided  and  rent  asnnder,  make  up  the  breaches 
of  it;  and  free  it  in  Thine  own  good  time  from  all  perplexity  and 
distress,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


ALMIGHTY  God,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being ;  who  dost  cause  Thy  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendest  rain  both  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust :  We  beseech  Thee  favourably  to  behold  Thy  people  who 
call  upon  Thee,  and  send  Thy  blessing  down  from  Heaven  to  give  us 
a  fruitful  season :  that  both  our  hearts  and  mouths  being  continually 
filled  with  Thy  Gx)odness,  we  may  evermore  give  thanks  to  Thee  in 
Thy  Holy  Church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  Services  on  Ascension  Day  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Holy  Communion  at  8,  a.m.  and  at  the  Morning  Service. 
Morning  Service  with  Sermon  at  11.         Evening  Service  at  7. 

NOTICE  OF   CONFIRMATION. 

THE  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  signified  his  intention  of  holding 
a  Confirmation  here  the  second  week  in  July.  All  yoxmg  persons 
desirous  of  being  Confirmed,  are  requested  to  give  in  their  names  to  the 
Clergy  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  classes  for  instruction  may 

be  formed  forthwith.  

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

THE  Annual  Sermons  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  will  be 
preached  (D.V.)  in  the  Minster,  on  May  12th,  (the  Sunday  after 
the  Ascension  Day,)  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson,  Rector  of 
Langton. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alma  at  Holy  Commimion. 
April?.    £1    14    1.  April  21.    £0    19    10. 

„  14.       0    12  11.  „    28.       0      6      6. 

April  28.     For  the  Organ  Fund  £2    2    4. 

BAPTISMS. 
William,  son  of  Edward  and  Sophia  Smith. 
Bessie,  daughter  of  G^rge  and  Sarah  Sophia  Dawe. 
Ernest  Alfred,  son  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Dymott. 
Macnamara  Patey,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hflniett  Elizabeth 
Wayman. 

MARRIAGES. 
William  PortnaU  to  Elizabeth  CuU. 
Thomas  Miles  of  Melbuiy  Abbas  to  Annie  Frances  Miles. 
George  Augustus  White,  Captain  H.  M.   77th  Regiment 

to  Emily  Harford  Hallifax. 
Tom  Stickland  to  Rachel  Cross. 
Edward  Rose  to  Emma  Batchelor. 

Frederick  James  Parsons,  M.D.,  of  Yeovil  to  Mary  Caines 
BarOett.  • 

BUBIALS. 
WaEam  a«atg»  KMdbr,  aged  2  months. 
Bessie  I)iiw«LiMjU|M|ras» 
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THERE  is  an  Exposition  of  Scripture  at  the  Friday.  Eyenxzig  PfayereJ 
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CLAJtEE   iXD   SON,    Printers  &  Stationers, 
Hiqh-Strbet,  Wiubobms. 


TmS  I  DID  FOE  THEE: 
WHAT  DOEST  THOU  FOR  ME  ? 

I CULYB  My  life  for  thee. 
My  precious  blood  I  ahed. 

That  thou  might'st  ransomed  be. 
And  quickened  from  the  dead. 

I  gave  My  life  for  thee ; 
What  hast  thou  given  for  Me  ? 

I  spent  long  years  for  thee, 

In  weariness  and  woe, 
That  one  eterjiity, 

Of  joy  thon  mightest  know. 
I  spent  long  years  for  thee ; 
Hast  thou  spent  one  for  Me  P 

My  Father's  house  of  light, 
My  rainbow-circled  throne, 

I  left  for  earthly  night, 
For  wieoid'rings  sad  and  lone ; 

I  left  it  all  for  thee : 

Hast  thou.  IdPt  augJU  for  Me  P 

I  suffered  much  for  thee, — 
More  than  my  tongue  can  tell, 

Of  bitterest  agonv, 
To  rescue  thee  nrom  hell, 

I  suffered  much  for  thee ; 

What  dost  thou  bear  for  Me  P 

And  I  have  brouffht  to  thee, 
Down  firom  'My  home  above, 

Salvation  full  and  free. 
My  pardon  and  My  love. 

Ghreat  gifts  I  brought  to  thee ; 

What  hast  thou  bnwght  to  Me  ? 

Oh !  let  thy  life  be  given. 
Thy  years  for  Me  be  spent, 

World-fetters  all  be  riven, 
And  joy  with  suffering  blent. 

I  gave  Myself  {or  thee ; 

GKve  thou  thyself  to  Me. 


NOTICE. 
|HE  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Farts 
is  desirous  that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  by  those  who  support 
it,  for  special  prayers  that  it  may  please  God  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  men  fitted  for  Mission  work  to  offer  themselves  for  it 
and  also  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  members  of  the  Church  generally  to 
^ve  of  their  substance  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  labourers  in 
God's  field. 

The  day  fixed  upon  is  June  29th,  S.  Peter's  Day,  and  on  that  day 

Missionaiy  Services  will  be  simultaneously  held  in  a  large  number  of 

Parishes  in  England. — ^It  is  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  the  Minster  here 

and  accordingly  there  will  be  full  Service  in  the  morning  with  a  Sermon 
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followed  by  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  the  offertory  at  which  will 
bo  devoted  to  the  Society.  There  will  be  also  an  early  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion  at  8,  a.m.,  for  those  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  the 
late  Service.     The  Evening  Service  will  be  as  usual. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

May  5 £2     1  6.      May  19.  (Whitsun  Day)  £4     7  4. 

„    9.  (Ascension  Day)  14  7.         „     26 1  10  7. 

„12 0  13  9. 

May   12.     For    the    Church    Missionary   Society ;  Preacher,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Farquharson,  £10    10s.  2d. 

BAPTISMS. 
April  28.     Ernest,  son  of  Albert  and  Mary  Jane  Lowman. 
Hftj    5.     EUisabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Jane  Osman. 
„      ^  5.     Kate,  daughter  of  Jane  Maidment. 
„       6.     Willie,  son  of  Jane  Maidment. 
„        5.     Clara^  daughter  of  Maiy  Loader,  Widow. 
„       5.     Sidney  Ar&ur,  son  of  Kobert  and  Susan  Rashleigh. 
15.     Frederick  Charles,  son  of  Grreaves  and  Martha  Harvey. 
19.     Charles  Edwin,  son  of  Matthew  Edwin  and  Ann  Dredge. 

MARRIAGES. 

May    9.    Tliomaa  Gk>od  Coles  of  Southampton  to  Jane  Woodford. 
„     20.    Thomas  I^nae  to  Sarali  Butler. 

BURIALS. 
May    2.    Ernest  Lowman,  4  days.  Ann  Selina  Stone,  8  months. 

„     16.    Ftonj  Dredge,  3  years.     May  18.     Susan  Bailey,  32  year^. 
„      18.     Blanche  Mary  Dredge,  3  years. 
»,     21.     Frederick  Charles  Blount,  30  years. 

CANFORD.  BROADSTONE  HEATR 
[HE  scanty  provision  made  by  the  Church  for  the  smritual  need 
'  of  the  increasing  population  of  this  outlying  district  of  the  parish 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxiety.  It  was  felt  that  the  Parish 
Church  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  milos  could  not  be,  to  thiK 
district,  what  every  Parish  Church  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  relijrious 
unity,  the  place  of  united  and  regular  worship,  and  numbers  of  our 
parishioners  have  for  years  felt  almost  Hke  exiles  from  the  privileges  of 
the  national  Church.  This  defect  is  now  happily  supplied  m  the  hand- 
some and  convenient  building  which  Sir  Ivor  Gnest  nas  erected  at  his 
cost,  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  School  and  Church. 

The  building  was  opened  on  Whitsun  Dav,  by  an  afternoon  Service 
at  3  o'clock ;  Evening  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Eennaway, 
Curate,  and  the  Vicar  preached  to  a  very  full  congpregation  on  the 
blessing  of  Christian  unity  and  the  advants^  of  an  established  national 
Church,  as  the  means  of  promoting  that  unity. 

Tlio  Service  was  attended  by  many  of  those  who  in  default  of  Church 
ministrations  have  provided  themselves  with  places  of  worship,  it  is 
most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Church  will  be  a 
nicans  not  only  of  providing  spiritual  instruction  to  some  who  have 
hitherto  lacked  all,  but  also  of  bringing  together  into  one  common  fold 
many  who  have  been  almost  driven  to  seek  pastures  for  themselves. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  for  the  present  a  weekly  Service  on  Sundays 
at  3.  30,  and  Sunday  School  at  2.  30. 

The  School  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last. 


fjEItrJCES  IK  THU  MaSTEB. 


Pamphill  Service,  10.4-5,  0,  f.m.     Holt  SEEvrcEti,  H  a,m.  6  i 
Caxtord  Services  11  a.m.  6  p.m. 

ON  Tnewlays  tlic  Evening  Pi-ayci-s  ai-o  at  0.30,  Md  a  Confiimation 
Atldi-csK  Rt  7,  tliofo  is  ulsn  on  Exjiositiou  of  SoriptTu-o  nt  the  Friday 

Kvening  Pi-oyprd.  

NOTICE. 
Mr.  Walter  Fletcher  and  Mr.  E,  T.  Bndden  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  &a  collectors  of  SnbBcriptiona  for  the  National  Schoola  for  the 
fiitui-e.  Lester  Lester, 

2i  Treasoror  and  Secrctaiy. 


HE  ANNUAL  MEETING  for  the  Church  Missionary  Sode^ 

was  held  in  the  Oddfellow's  Hall,  on  Jnne  13.     The  Rev.  0. 

H.  Phinn,  Rector  of  Long  Grichel  and  Colonel  Rowlandson 

attended  as  Deputation;    the  sum  collected  afterwards  was 

£5. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

June  2 £1     10     11  June  23 £0    14    10 

„     9 0    U      0  „      30 0    14    11 

„  16 18      1 

June    9.     For  the  National  Schools  £  8     16     0 

„     29.     S.  Peter's  Day.     Special  appeal  from  the  Society  for  the 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  £  3    11     6. 
„     30.     For  the  Organ  Fund  £  3     2     3. 

o 

THE  ORGAN  DEBT. 

I  HIS  Debt  which  has  been  so  long  standing  is  at  present  cleared 
off  all  but  £50.  A  member  of  the  Congregation  who  has 
already  given  largely  towards  it  has  kindly  offered  another  £10, 
if  efforts  are  made  to  clear  off  the  remainder  quickly.  The 
Churchwarden,  Mr.  Blount,  undertakes  to  provide  out  of  the  Church 
Funds,  between  this  and  Christmas,  £20 ;  the  last  Collection  amounted 
to  £3  28.  3d.,  and  thus  there  remains  only  £16  8s.  9d.  to  raise. 

What  I  should  propose  is  that  each  household  in  the  Congre- 
gation worshipping  in  the  Minster  should  really  try  between  this  and 
the  last  Sunday  in  August,  and  see  what  each  can  lay  by  for  this 
special  purpiose,  and  then  bring  such  sum  whatever  it  may  be  to  the 
Collection  which  will  be  made  that  day,  I  trust  the  last  time,  for  the 
Organ  debt.  It  is  wonderfal  what  we  can  do,  if  we  only  set  our  minds 
to  do  it,  and  as  the  old  saying  is  **many  hands  make  short  work." 

Lester  Lester. 
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BAPTISMS. 

Charles  Edwin,  son  of  Matthew  Edwin  and  Ann  Dredge. 
Edwin    Charles    Chaffey,   son   of  William  and   Catherine 

Whittle. 
Susan  Emma,  daughter  of  George  Henry  and  Betsy  Bartlett. 
AHce  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Scott. 
Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Annie  Willmington. 
Rose  Allen,  daughter  of  George  Henry  and  Betsy  Bartlett. 
Helen,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hart. 

MARRIAGES. 

Josiah  Bartlett  to  Ellen  Andrews  both  of  Wimbome. 
William    George   Hammett   of   Lambeth    to  Anna  Maria 

Polden  of  Wimbome. 
Gteorge  Frampton  to  Julia  Anna  Guy  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 

Henry  Allen,  of  Corfe  Mullen,  aged  28 
Flora  Maud  Gossling,  aged  11  months. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  requested  that  those  subscribers  to  the  Wimbome  National 
Schools,  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  Contributions  for  the  current 
year,  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Budden  for  the  Town 
District  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  for  the  out-side  Town  Districts. 


ALL  things  speak  from  Thee,^-every  sun  that  shines, 
Sets  form  Thine  image,  and  each  day's  return 
Is  herald  of  the  Mom  that  ne*er  declines ; 
The  bright  recovering  year,  at  every  turn 
Speaks  of  that  great  New  Year,  where  all  tilings  bum 
In  glorious  beauty  round  the  Source  of  Light 
All  are  Thy  teachers, — ^grant  us  to  discern 
Their  Heavenly  lessons, — cleanse  our  mortal  sight, — 
We  have  enough  to  preach,  did  we  but  hear  aright. 


Shew  me  the  way  tliat  leadeth  unto  Thee : 
Though  it  be  difficult  Thou  art  all  miffht, 
Though  low  Thou  art  of  love  a  bounSess  sea, 
Though  dark  Thou  art  Thyself  the  living  Light, 
Though  toilsome  Tliou  art  goodness  infinite, 
And  wilt  refresh  the  heavy-laden  soul 
That  comes  to  Thee  : — guide  me  to  Thee  aright :    " 
I  cannot  come  unless  Thou  dost  control ; 
Lead  Thou,  enlighten,  draw,  and  fill  my  being  whole. 


May  I  be  lost  in  Thy  great  Majesty, 
Myself  no  more, — to  have  no  cherish'd  thing, 
No  choice,  no  hope,  no  sorrow,  but  in  Thee, 
My  Shepherd,  and  my  Father,  and  my  King  ! 
Nothing  is  good  but  what  in  Thee  doih  spring. 
Nothing  is  good  but  what  in  Thee  doth  end ; 
O  let  me  hear  Thy  voice,  let  all  things  bring 
Thy  voice  to  me ;  whatever  Thou  dost  send, 
Shall  be  my  welcome  guest,  shall  be  my  honpur*d  friend. 


Whate'er  I  have  is  Thine ;  my  hour  of  death, 
And  all  the  days  of  life,  are  in  Thine  hand ; 
My  endless  portion  hangs  upon  Thy  breath ; 
My  hairs  by  Thee  are  numbered,  and  the  sand, 
That  forms  beneath  my  feet  the  eternal  strand : 
Whate'er  I  know,  whate'er  I  have  is  Thine, 
Save  sins,  which  hold  me  like  a  living  band, 
Which  Thon  alone  canst  make  not  to  be  mine  \ — 
Number  may  count  my  sins,  but  not  Thy  loves  divine. 

Isaac  WtUUi))i8, 


SERVICE ff  IN  THE  MIK8TEB. 
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Pamphiu  Sbrvick,  10.45,  6,  p.m.    How  Sbbtiobs,  11  a.m.  6.80,  p.m. 

CaNPORD    SbBVICBS,   11  A.M.   6,  P.M. 


THE  first  two  Tuesdays  the  Evening  Prayers  are  at  6.30,  and  a 
Confirmation  Address  at  7,  there  is  also  an  Exposition  of  Scripture  at 
the  Friday  Evening  Prayers. 


i  *. 
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CLARKE  iiiD   SON,    IVlDtors  &  Stalaoners, 

HiOR-StRBET,   WOfBOBHE. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

Jnly? £2     7    7  July  14 £1     14    8 

„    21 115  „     28 0    11     6 

On  July  21st  there  was  an  offering  of  eight  velvet  Bags  for 
Collecting  the  Alms. 

July  28.    For  the  Organ  Fund  £  3    8    0. 

0 

CONFIRMATION. 

HE  Rite  of  Confirmation  was  administered  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  on  Saturday  July  13th,  when  the  following 
young  persons  were  Confirmed. 


FEMALES. 

Mary  Adams.  Mercy  Joiner. 

Ann  Ashford.  Lavinia  Kellaway. 

Adelaide  Annie  Bankes.  Eliza  King. 

Alice  Alma  Barnes.  Annie  Mary  Lamport. 

Ellen  Bai-tlett.  Ellen  Ledbury. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Bartlett.  Kate  Alice  Low. 

Beatrice  Budden.  Jane  Anne  Nesbitt. 

Amy  Maiy  Chislett.  Laura  Augusta  Quick. 

Martha  Jane  Clark.  Mary  Rabbits. 

Juha  Forward.  Anna  Rogers 

Leonora  Gkxifrey.  Jane  Thompson, 

Bessy  Gomer.  Emily  Warland. 

Sarah  Jacobs.  Katherine  Eliza  Warner. 

Katherine  Jackman.  Elizabeth  White 

MALES. 

Henry  Herbert  Barnes.  William  Kerridge. 

John  Brine.  Harry  Nesbitt. 

George  Elton.  George  Frederick  Score. 

Henry  Freeborn.  Henry  Shepherd  Wintle. 
Charles  Henry  Jacobs 

Besides  these  from  Wimbome  there  were  a  few  from   Holt, 

Canford,    Corfe  Mullen,  Sturminster   Marshall,    and  Hampreston ; 

making  forty  three  in  all.  * 


DIOCESAN  PRIZE  SCHEME, 
IN  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

THE  following  Boys  and  Girls  belonging  to  our  National  School  were 
successfiil  in  getting  either  Prizes,  Medals,  or  Certificates  at  the  Exa- 
mination held  under  the  above  in  March  last ; 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 
Prize.     Commentary  on  New  Testament,  2  vols.,  Rev.  W.  W.  How. 

Fanny  Page,  (Pupil  Teacher.) 

SO 


Gertifioates. 

Dorcas  Barnes.  '  Jane  Foot. 

Jnlia  Bessant.  Lavinia  Hames. 

Laura  Bishop.  Alice  Jacobs. 

Anne  Cnff.  Sarah  Rose. 

Jane  Cobb.  Bessie  Rose. 

Anne  Day.  Agnes  Bidont. 

Edna  Day.  Sarah  Watta. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL. 

Prizes. 
The  Tictoria  History  of  England.     A.  W.  G.  Score,  (Pnpil  Teacher.) 

Bible.     Frederick  Page. 
Medals, 
Henry  Fillmore.  Alfred  Porter. 

Charles  Cross.  Harry  Score. 

Arthnr  Wareham. 

Certificates. 

Tom  Gromer.  Alfred  Hames. 

Harold  Bead.  Angnstns  Corbin. 

Frederick  Cooper.  James  Frampton. 

Albert  Tncker.  William  Pearce. 

Mr.  Lowman,  Head  Master  of  the  Boys*  National  School 
received  an  award  of  21.  as  being  one  of  the  most  snccessfiil  masters, 
in  recognition  of  the  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  he  has  brought 
the  School. 


BAPTISMS. 
July  3.     Ernest  Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Ellen  Lovell. 

2.    Beatrice  Lonisa  Wallace,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Anne 

Coombs. 
7,    Lonisa  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Fry. 
7.     Harry,  son  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Ann  Cox. 

MARBLA.GE. 
7.     Charles  Henry  Longman  to  Eliza  Shiner,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURLAliS. 
4.     Ann  Kellaway,  aged  72  years. 
„    6.     Henry  John  Eaton,  aged  35  years. 


If  folly  were  grief,  every  house  would  weep. 

Gt>od  finds  good. 

The  shortest  answer  is  doing. 

One  grain  fills  not  a  sack,  but  helps  his  fellows. 

A  child's  service  is  little,  yet  he  is  no  little  fool  that  despiseth  it. 

That  is  the  best  gown  that  goes  up  and  down,  the  house. 

G,  Herheri, 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alma  at  Holy  Commiiiiioii. 
Oct.      6 £2    2      5         Oct.       20 £16    8 

yf  ±0 •  V         Xa         i>  ff  a7.         •••  •••  V     X4i         u 


October  13.    For  the  Additional  Cvatea  Society;    Preadier  the  Rev. 
F.  Gutteres,  £11    98.    7d. 


AyiTinal  Meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Sodehr  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Ch>spel  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  on  Tuesday 
October  8.     The  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  the  Rev.  L. 
Dawson  Darner,  and  C.  Raikes,  Esq.,  C.  S.  L,  Deputation 
team  the  Society.     The  Collection  afterv^ards  amonnted  to  £i  146. 


|AT  I  ask  the  readers  of  the  Parish  Magazine  to  giye  their 
attentiTC  consideration  to  the  following  correspondence  which 
has  been  oHrried  on  between  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Church 
MissioiyDy  Society ;  it  will  speak  for  itself,  but  next  month  I  should 
be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it.  Lbster  Lester. 


[To  THE  Archbishop  of  CAirrERBURT.] 

"May  6, 1872. 

"  Mt  DEAR  Lord  Archbishop, — ^I  am  desired  respectfully  to  represent 
to  your  Grace  that  the  Standing  Committee,  feeling  deeply  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  Missionary  agency,  and  the  present  want  of  many 
additional  labourers  in  the  field  of  Missions,  most  earnestly  desire  that 
a  day  should  be  observed  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion  for 
united  Intercessions  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  who  alone  can  raise  up 
and  send  forth  an  adequate  nimiber  of  men  fitted  to  carry  the  Grospel  of 
falvation  to  the  Heathen. 

"  The  20th  of  December  appears  to  the  Committee  a  suitable  day,  and 
sufficientiy  distant  to  allow  of  proper  arrangements  being  made.  The 
Committee  venture  to  hope  that  the  proposal  will  be  generally  accept- 
able  to  our  brethren  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  will  receive  the  counten- 
ance and  support  of  the  Bishops  in  the  arrangement  of  such  details  as 
they  in  their  several  dioceses  may  be  able  to  direct. 

*'  The  Committee  approach  your  Grace  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
hope  that  your  Grace  s  sanction  will  be  given  to  the  proposal. — I  remain, 
your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

"W.  T.  Bullock, 
"  Secretwy,  S.P.G." 

[From  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.] 

"Lambeth  Palace,  May  16,  1872. 
"Mt  dear  Mr.   Bullock, — I  have  considered  the  subject  of  your 
letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
"The  proposal  to  observe  a  day  by  united  Intercessions  for  a  supply  of 
42 


Misaonaries  to  cany  the  Go8p6l  of  Salvation  to  the  Heathen  meets 
with  way  cordial  approiral. 

*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  sanotion  suitable  arrangements  in  my  own  diocese, 
and  I  hope  the  proposal  will  be  generally  acted  on  elsewhere. 

'*  The  day  which  is  suggested,  the  20th  December,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  Sundays  in  Advent,  appears  to  me  to  be  well  chosen  for  the 
purpose. 

'*  Believe  me  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

"A,  C.  Cahtdab." 

£T0  THE  HOH.   SSCSBTABT  OF  THE   C.M.S.] 

"May  30, 1872. 
^*My  DBIB  Me  Vekn, — lam  desired  by  the  Standing  uommittee  to 
send  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  ad- 
dressed to  t^«e  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  Grace's  reply  to  the 
same.  The  Committee  hope  that  the  proposal  may  receive  the  con- 
currence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

"  We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  want  which  oppresses  us  must  be  felt  by 
you,  and  the  blessing  which  we  trust  will  be  granted  in  answer  to  prayer 
will  be  a  benefit  to  both  Societies. 

"  The  letters  do  not  seem  to  call  for  explanation.  I  will  only  add 
that  as  the  proposal  implies  an  early  communication  to  the  distant 
colonies,  we  shomld  be  glad  to  receive  your  reply  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  send  it 

"  I  remain,  dear  Mr,  Venn,  yours  very  truly. 

"W.  T.  Bullock." 

[Fbom  the  Hoir.  Secbetakt  or  the  C.M.S.] 

"Chubch  Missionast  Socibtt,  Salisbubt  Square,  E.G. 

"June  14,  1872. 
"Mt  deab  Mb.  Bullock, — I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  reporting 
to  you  that  I  laid  vour  letter  of  May  80,  and  your  correspondence  wit£ 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  our  Committee  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  of  assuring  you  that  they  very  cordially  respond  to  the 
proposfiJ  of  a  special  day  of  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
Missionary  operations  of  the  Churcli* 

"  The  Committee  will  be  most  happy  to  join  with  your  Committee  in 
a  joint  Appeal,  or  such  other  measures  as  may  tend  to  stir  up  the 
friends  of  Missions  to  take  part  in  this  movement.  But  according  to 
our  practice  and  principle  we  must  leave  it  to  our  local  friends  ulti- 
mately to  make  their  own  local  arraneements. 

"  l?rusting  that  the  gpiidance  and  brassing  of  the  Great  Bmd  of  the 
Church  may  bring  this  matter  to  a  happy  issue,  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Bullocki 
Tcry  sincerely  yours, 

"Henbt  Venn, 
"Hon.  Sec.  C.M.S." 

0 

It  is  proposed  to  resume  the  Monthly  Missionary  meetings  for  infor- 
nuUion  which  were  held  two  years  ago. 
The  first  will  take  place  (D.V.)  on  Friday,  22nd  of  November. 


BAPTISMS. 

Sep.  1.    Julia  Alice,  daughter  of  Cornelias  and  Marilia  Hiscock. 

Sep.  9.    Charles,  son  of  James  Chappie  and  Selina  Bennett. 

„  13.    Ethel  Anbrey,  daughter  of  Albert  Praed  and  Isabella  Aubrey 
Halh'fax. 

y,  18.  Arthur  Charles,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  James. 

„  20.  Charles  Tom,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Baker. 

„  27.  Samuel,  son  of  Gborge  and  EUep.  Foot 

„  27.  Tom,  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah  JParooxis. 

„  27.  Owen,  son  of  Stephen  and  Annie  Fry. 

Oct.  6.  Ellen  Maud  Mary,  daughter  of  James  and  Jane  Smart. 

„    6.  Albert  John,  son  of  John  and  Caroline  Cobb. 

„    6.  Arthur  James,  son  of  Walter  Henry  and  Sarah  Jane  Poole. 

„    6.     Bosina  Annie,   daughter  of  Francis  Devenish  and    Emily 
Eleanor  Guy. 

Oct.  7.  Mary  Amelia  Minnie,  daughter  of  Eliza  Jane  Thompson. 

„    7.  Thomas  Frederick,  son  of  Alfred  William  and  Betsy  Pithers. 

„  10.  Lilian  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  GKbbs. 

„  25.  Jessie  Amelia,  daughter  of  George  William  and  Ellen  Longman. 

MABBLiGES. 

Sep.  15.    James  Spicer,  to  Susannah  Fry. 

Oct.    7.    John  Bascombe  of  Winfrith,  to  Mary    Anne    Hallett    of 
Wimbome. 
„  13.    dharles  Hart,  to  Louisa  Anne  Harris. 

BURLiLS. 

Sep.  3.  John  Freebome,  aged  82. 

„   5.  Charles  Felthai]!,  aged  73. 

,,  14  Sarah  Waterman,  aged  32. 

„  20,  Sarah  Maria  MUes,  aged  2  months. 

Oct.  1.  Elizabeth  Budden,  aged  75. 

„  8.  James  Sweetapple,  aged  70. 


U 


PRIZES  GAINED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  GIRLS  AT 
THE  EAST  DORSET  COTTAGER'S  ASSOCIATION. 


Edna  Day,  aged  12  yean. 
1st  prize  for  imAing  a  man*a  cauoo  shirL    Ts,  6d. 

Alice  Jacobs,  aged  11  years, 
let  prize  for  mu^kn*^  ^  woman's  ohemisOy    Ss. 

Alice  Jaooha,  aged  11  years. 
1st  prize  for  knitfefaig  a  pair  of  stockings.     58. 

Clara  iTamy,  aged  6  years. 
1st  prise  for  Tnaki^g  a  woattn's  chemise.    5s. 

Fanny  Hart,  aged  11  years. 
Extra  prize  for  mating  a  woman's  chemise.    Is. 

Annie  Cox,  aged  10  years. 
Extra  prize  for  making  a  woman's  chemisa    Is. 


THE    WORKMAN'S    HALL. 

iHIS  Institntion  has  now  been  in  existence  twelva  months,  and 
has  succeeded  fairly  welL  It  has  just  removedtirom  the  lai*go 
upper  room  which  was  formerly  the  New  Town  Hall,  to  the 
rooms  below  which  were  lately  nsed  as  a  Reading  Room ;  the  rent  will 
be  consequently  less,  and  the  rooms  themsdyes  are  more  soitod  for  the 
pnrpoees  of  the  Institnte. 

Hay  I  hope  that  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  so  kindl j 
assisted  ns  by  Readings  and  Mnsio  dnring  hst  aeaeon,  will  do  so  again 
daring  the  present  winter :  those  gatherings  were  approoiatod  by  the 
people  of  the  town  generally,  and  without  tbem,  or  something  of  the 
same  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Workman's  HalL 
If  those  who  feel  inclined  to  give  us  their  kind  help  in  this  way,  would 
meet  me  in  the  National  School  Room,  on  Tuesday,  Nor.  6,  at  £,  p.m. 
I  would  lay  before  them  a  statement  showing  the  present  slate  of  the 
Workman's  Hall,  and  how  much  we  are  dependant  upon  hdp  of  this 
kind. 

LB8T£B  LcSTfiR, 

Prottiduiii. 
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COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

Nov.      3 £2    8      9        Nov.       17 £0  19    2 

,,     10 0    18    8  „        24 0    9    8 


November  1.    For  the  Infent  School       ...     £22    3    0 
„      24.  „  „  ...       12  18    6 


|N  and  after  Advent  Snndaj,  the  following  alterationa  will  be 

made,  with  the  sanction  of  uie  Bishop,  in  the  Minster  Services. 

On  those  Sundays  on  which  the  Holy  Commimion  is  at 

present  at  9,  it  will  be  at  a  quarter  to  9. 

On  those  Sundays  cm  which  there  is  Holy  Communion  at  the 

Mfming  Service,  the  Litany  will  be  said  in  the  Evening  instead  of  the 

Morning. 

The  aftiemoon  Service  on  Sundays  will  be  in  future  a  Service  more 
especially  intended  for  children. 

The  Daily  Morning  Prayers  will  be  at  Ten  instead  of  at  Nine, 
ezpept  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  when  they  will  be  as  usual  at  11. 

o '  ■■ 

HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  was 
held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  on  Tuesday,  November  26. 
General  Anderson  in  the  Chair :  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Bowen  attend- 
ed as  Deputation.     The  Collection  amounted  to  £&    5    4. 

0 

THE  ORGAN  FUND. 
|HE  Churchwarden  has  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  by  means  of  the  monthly  Offerteries ;  certain  contribu- 
tions he  has  been  enabled  to  make  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Church  Funds ;  and  last  but  not  least,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
layman  of  the  Congregation,  the  debt  upon  the  Organ  has  been 
entirely  cleared  off  

IT  having  been  represented  that  there  are  some  members  of  the 
congregation  are  desirous  of  having  a  perfectly  plain  Service  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  consisting  of  the  Prayers  only,  wUhotU  Hym^is  or 
Sermon.  I  am  perfectly  willing  te  have  such  a  Service  at  a  quarter  to 
Three,  if  only  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  will  signify  such  a  wish  to 
me  direct.  In  that  case  the  childrens'  Service,  of  which  Notice  has 
been  given,  will  be  at  half-past  Three. 

In  the  name  of  the  children  of  the  Parish  I  beg  to  thank  the 
Churchwarden  and  the  members  of  the  Congregation,  who  have  seats 
in  the  Nave  for  having  put  those  seats  at  our  disposal  for  that  childrens^ 
Service.  

IT  is  proposed  that  all  the  persons  who  are  willing  this  year  to 
give  their  kind  assistance  towards  the  usual  decorations  of  the  Minster 
at  Christmas,  should  meet  at  Twelve  on  Monday,  in  the  Minster,  in 
order  to  settle  what  each  person  shall  undertake. 

IT  is  very  much  wished  that  that  a  small  fund  should  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Prizes  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
School.  The  Teachers  themselves  have  kindly  consented  to  try  to 
collect  such  a  fund,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  congregation  will  contri- 
bute towards  this  object. 
48  Lester  Lesxeb. 


nVHE  followiDg  letter  has  been  received  &pm  our  Bishop  with  regard 
JL   to  the  Day  of  Interoessdon,  about  whioh  I  spoke  in  the  last  Maga- 
zine, and  therefore  I  need  saj  bnt  little  myself. 


"Palace,  Sarum, 

"October,  1872. 
^*Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

"Yon  are  aware  that  onr  two  groat  Missionaiy  Societies 
nnite  in  asking  ns  to  observe  Friday,  December  20,  as  a  day  of  special 
intercession  for  Missions  and  Missionaries,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbnry  cordially  approves  of  the  reqnest. 

"  My  desire  is  that  the  day  shonld  be  properlv  observed  thronghont 
my  Diocese,  and  that  from  every  Parish  the  voice  of  United  Prayer 
shonld  ascend  to  onr  great  Intercessor  that  He  will  bless  ns  as  a  Mis- 
sionary Chnrch,  and  that  in  this  onr  confessed  time  of  need.  He  will 
call  and  '  send  forth  more  labourers  into  his  harvest.' 

'*  As  to  the  particular  observance  of  the  day,  I  am  aware  that  the 
circumstances  of  your  Parishes  vary,  and  I  wish  therefore  to  leave  to 
you  and  your  Churchwardens,  and  perhaps  the  Synodsmen  in  your 
Parish,  the  carrying  out  such  detailed  arrangements  as  may  best  lead 
your  Parishioners  to  a  devout  observanoe  of  the  day. 

"  I  would  suggest  however  that  the  attention  of  your  Congregations 
should  be  called  to  the  subject  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

"  That  on  the  day  itself  the  intercessions  of  your  people  should  bo 
assisted  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  That  the  other  Services  of  your  (Church  should  have  an  appro- 
priate character,  by  the  use  of  Proper  Psalms  and  Lessons  (such  as 
those  I  have  sanctioned  in  the  Table  I  have  sent  you),  and  Missionary 
Hymns :  and  as  Ordinary  I  should  approve  of  your  using  a  special  form 
of  service  such  as  that  I  now  send  yon,  *  so  that  there  be  not  mtroduced 
into  such  service  anything  which  does  not  form  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
or  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

"  You  will  not  fail  on  that  day  to  address  your  people  on  the  bless- 
sing  they  may  bring  down  upon  the  Church  1^  interceding  with  Him, 
Who  has  said,  *  If  two  of  you  shaU  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.'  Matthew  xviiL  19. 

"  You  may  perhaps  persuade  them  to  use  the  Church  for  private 
intercession,  *  for  which  Prayer  silence  should  be  kept  for  a  space, 
whilst  they  fail  not  in  Prayer  at  home,  both  in  Private  and  in  their 
Families,  to  make  special  mention  of  Missions  before  God. 

"  You  may  think  it  well  that  alms  should  accompany  our  Prayers,  to 
be  given  to  some  Missionary  object. 


"  I  venture  to  send  yon  some  papers  pnblished  by  the  S.P.G., 
which  may  assist  yon  and  yonr  Parishioners  in  the  observance  of  the 
day. 

"  And  now  commending  yon,  and  the  cause  on  which  I  write  to 
yon,  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 

'*I  am,  Kev.  and  Dear  Brethren, 

"Yonr  £Edthfnl  Servant  and  Brother  in  C3mst, 

"GEORGE  SARUM. 


(( 


To  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbnry." 


BAPTISM. 
Nov.  19.     Lilian  Mary,  daughter  of  James  George  and  Leah  Keeping. 

MARRIAGE. 
Nov.  10.     James  Golding,  to  Eliza  Hart. 

BURIALS. 

Oct.  30.  Eliza  Adams,  aged  7^  years. 

Nov  22.  Alfred  John  James,  aged  1  year. 

,.  23.  Lilian  Mary  Keeping,  aged  3  days. 

„  26.  John  Eaton,  aged  80  years. 


HOLT  CHURCH  SERVICES. 
On.  Sunday. — Hours  of  Service,  II  A.M.,  3  p.m.  Celebration  of 
Holy  Communion,  the  last  Sunday  in  each  month,  on  which  morning 
there  is  no  sermon.  During  the  Advent  season,  Morning  Prayer  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9. — ^A  full  service  with  a  Sermon  on  each 
Thursday  evening  in  Advent  at  7.  Morning  Prayers  on  each  Saint's 
Day  in  the  year.  On  Friday  December  20th. — There  will  bo  Prayers 
with  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  at  11,  a.m.  A  fall  service  with 
sermon  at  7  on  the  same  evening. 

■    0 

NOTICE. — The  Pabish  Magazine  will  be  continued  (D.V.)  another 
vear,  Subscribers  should  fill  up  the  form  enclosed  and  send  it  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  possible. 


SO 


THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. 


T  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  annonnce  that  the  Deficit  on 
this  School  is  entirely  made  np,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
claim  the  Grant  from  Oovemment. 
The  Balance  sheet  is  as  follows. 


Eeceipts. 

Goverment  Grant 100  0  0 

Diocesan  Grant 25  0  0 

Old  Materials  sold 3  10  0 

Collections  in  Minster  85  1  6 

Yolnntary  Subscriptions  180  8  6 

£344  0  0 


EXPENDITUBE. 

Building 327     0    0 

Architect  17    0    0 


£344    0    0 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Snbscnbers. 

Anonymons  ... 
Eev.F.G.E.Ashworth 

£50 

0 

Brought  np    ...  £82  18 

0 

2    0 

0 

Mr.  Garland 

6    0 

0 

Captain  Barrett 

1     1 

0 

Mr.  Hayter 

1     1 

0 

Mr.  C.  Boor 

1     1 

0 

Mr.  Hawes 

1     1 

0 

Mr.  A.  Bankea 

2    2 

0 

Mr.  Hanbam 

8    0 

0 

Mr.  Bndden  ... 

1    1 

0 

Mr.  Uopkins 

2    2 

0 

Mr.  U.  S.  Blonnt 

1     1 

0 

Bev.  S.  S.Keddle... 

5    0 

0 

Mb.  C.  Castleman     ... 

2    0 

0 

I  Kingston  Lacy  Estate 

10    0 

0 

Bev.  W.  Castleman ... 

1    0 

0 

Miss  Knott 

1    0 

0 

Mrs.  E.  Castleman   ... 

2    0 

0 

Mr.  Tjaing, 

0  10 

0 

Rev.  J.  Carnegie 

2    2 

0 

Miss  Tiinuiome 

10    0 

0 

Mrs.  Clarke  ... 

■     3    0 

0 

Mr.  Lovell 

0  10 

0 

Mr.  C.  Clarke 

0  10 

6 

Bev.  Lester  Lester. . . 

20    0 

0 

Mr.  Clifton 

0  10 

0 

General  Maclean,  K.A. 

2    0 

0 

Mr.  Collins 

1    1 

0 

Miss  Mayo 

5    0 

0 

Mrs.  Drnitt 

1    0 

0 

National  Pro.  Bank 

5    0 

0 

Mr.  W.  Dmitt 

10    0 

0 

Bev.  H.  Pix 

2    2 

0 

Dean's  Conrt  Estate... 

26    5 

0 

Bev.  C.  Onslow    ... 

1    0 

0 

Mr.  Deficit    

0  17 

0 

Mr.  Bandall,  Cowgrove 

5    0 

0 

Mr.  P.  Ellis 

0  10 

0 

Mr.  Rawlins 

1    1 

0 

Mr.  G.  Evans 

2    0 

0 

Mr.  Rowe 

1    1 

0 

Bev.  W.  Flecther,  d.d. 

2    2 

0 

Mr.  Sawtell 

5    5 

0 

Mr.  H.  Pinley 

1    0 

0 

Mr.  Shettk 

1    1 

0 

Mr.  Frampton 

0    2 

6 

Mr.  W.  Short       ... 

0  10 

6 

Mr  R.  Fiyer 

1    1 

0 

Mr.  Seward 

0    5 

0 

A  Friend 

1    0 

0 

Mr.  Seabrook 

0  10 

0 

IViend  in  Vestry 

0  10 

0 

Mr.  Tanner 

1    0 

0 

Sir  Ivor  Gnest,  Bart. 

5    0 

0 

Mr.  C.  Webb 

1    0 

0 

Bev.  H.  Good 

1    1 

0 

Mr.  Whitehead     ... 

5    0 

0 

Sir  R.  Glyn,  Bart.    ... 

5    0 

0 

Mr,  C.  Wyndham... 

1  11 

0 

Carried  up 


82  18    0 


£180    8    6 
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8EBVI0ES  IN  THE  MTN8TEB. 
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0 
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^  Advent  Sunday               1 

8-12 

10.45  36.30 

2 

M 

10 

5 

Coal  Fnnd  10. 

3 

T 

10 

5 

4 

W 

• 

II 

7 

5 

T 

10 

5 

6 

F 

11 

7 

7 

S 

- 

10 

5 

8  ^  2ad  S..  in  Advent 

8:45 

10.45  'i 

56.30 

9;m 

10    . 

5 

Coal  Fund  10. 

10 

T 

10 

5 

District  Vis.  Mee. 

11 

W 

a 

11 

7 

■        . 

12 

T 

«      > 

10    . 

5 

13F 

»    .              — 

11 

7 

US  1 

10 

5 

15 

^  8rd  S.  iu  Advent            | 

8-12 

10.45 ; 

5  6.30 

16 

xM 

1 

10 

5 

17 

T 

* 

JO 

5 

18 

W 

EmKer  Day 

11 

7 

19 

T 

10 

5 

20 

F 

Day  of  Intercession 

8-12 

11    , 

►  7 

21 

S    Ember  Day.    S.  Thomas 

11 

7 

22 

^  |4th  S.  in  Advent 

8-45 

10.45  3  6.30 

23 

M 

10 

5 

24 

T 

10 

5 

25 

W 

Christinas  Day 

8,12 

10.45 

7 

26 

T 

S.  Stephen 

11 

7 

. 

27 

F 

S.  John  Apos. 

11 

7 

28 

$ 

Holy  Innocents 

11 

17 

29 

» 

S.  after  ChristiBas  Day 

8.45 

10-45 

36.3C 

1      ■ 

30 

M 

• 

10 

5 

• 

31 

T 

10 

5 

PA3IPHILL  Service,  10.45,  a.m.  6,  p.m.    Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  3,  p.m. 

Canford  Services,  11  a.m.  3,  p.m. 
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QUEEN    ELIZABETH'S    SCHOOL. 


GEORGE  EVANS,   OJicial, 
C.  C.  BARRE'iT. 
Wm.  DRUITT. 
R.  P.  HOPKINS. 
J.  W.  SHETTLE. 
CHARLES  WEBB. 


CK>'VBRNOB0. 

CHARLES  BOOR. 
JOHN  HATCHARD. 
C.  R.  ROWE. 
F.  H.  TANNER. 
P.  MACLEAN. 


Rbqistrae— T.  RAWLINS. 


Clbkot  of  thb  Minsteb. 


PAESBTTSaS. 

Rev.  H.  GOOD,  l.l.b. 

Rev.  C.  ONSLOW,  m.a. 

Rev.  LESTER  LESTER,  s.c.l. 

assistant  curates. 
Rev.  S.  S.  KEDDLE,  m.a. 
Rev.  F.  G,  E.  ASHWORTH,  m.a. 


Masters  at  the  School, 
ebad  ma8tbb. 
Ret.  H.  fix,  m.a. 

assistant  masters. 
E.  WILKINSON. 
Ret.  F.  G.  E.  ASHWORTH,  ma. 
R.  EDWARDS. 
MoNs.  D'ABNOUR. 
W.  TIFFIN 

Oroanist— J.  WHITEHEAD  SMITH. 


lay  vicars. 
H.  DYKE,  Clerk. 
W.  H.  REEKS,  Clerk. 
H.  S.  BLOUNT. 
A.  ARNOLD. 
T.  JOYCE. 
C.  JOYCE. 


CHORISTERS. 

F.  SCORE, 

W.  KERRIDGB. 

A.  LEWIS. 

F.  KERRIDGE. 

J.  CORBIN. 

T.  LOW. 

R.  ROBERTS. 

R.  ELLIS. 

H.  CLARK, 


Corporation  Verger^Y.  WALLINGFORD. 
Mmater  Verger-^Q,  DAVIDGE. 
S^exUm^Q.  YEATMAN. 
Clerk  at  flolf— WALTER  GODDING. 
Schoolnuuter  at  PamphiU — 

CHURCHWARDEN  8. 

HENRY  STANLEY  BLOUNT. 
THOMAS  MUNCKTON. 


BAPTISMS. 


November  29. 

December    1. 

>> 

1. 
1. 
1. 

» 

11. 

• 

18. 

11 

18. 
18. 
25, 

Frederick  John  Benjamin,  son  of  George  and  Emily 

Snsan  Peniy  of  Southampton 
Edward,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  Cherrett. 
Walter,  son  of  Henry  and  Fanny  Maria  Head. 
Fmncis,  son  of  William  and  Ann  Habgood. 
Rose,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Amelia  James  of  Eong- 

ston  Lacy. 
Emily  Matilda,   daughter  of  George  and  Julia  Ann 

Bleathman. 
Arthur  Henry  Otte,  son  of  Arthur  Henry   Ott6  and 

Lydia  Golding. 

BURIALS. 

Ernest,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Lambert  of  Pamphill. 
Edith  Mary,  daughter  of  Tliomas  Good  and  Jane  Coleeu 
George  Bishop  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Jane  Devenish. 


November  30. 

30. 
December    7. 

17. 

21. 

21. 

25. 

31. 


9J 


99 


W 


9> 
9) 


99 


99 


3. 
16. 

20. 
28. 


MARRIAGES. 

James  Wareham,  to  Jane  Stout. 
William  Burbidge  to  Caroline  Ridout. 
James  John  Collis  to  Emma  Maiy  Cheritt. 
George  Hart  to  Elizabeth  Anne  Wiseman. 
Albert  Henry  Tnbbs  to  Sophia  Cobb. 
Joseph  Cross  to  Isabella  James. 
Albert  George  Barnes  to  Sarah  Anne  Harvey. 
Frederick  Habgood  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Foot. 

BURIALS. 

Elizabeth  Fripp  ag«r45  years. 
George  Harris  aged  80  years. 
Edith  Mary  Coles  aged  5  days. 
Ann  Daviage  aged  72  years. 
o 


COLLECTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Commnnion. 


December  1.      £1     10    10 
8.        0      14    11 
15.        1        6      0 


99 


99 


December  22.  £0  9  7 
Christmas  Day.  4  12  10 
December  29.  0    16       0 


Jannarv 

FebmZy 

March 

April 

May 

June 


ALMS  during  the  past 


£6 
5 

11 
3 
9 
5 


14  2 

8  1 

17  11 

13  4 

17  9 


year  at  Holy  Communion. 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
10. 


2      9 

Total    £77    11 
COLLECTIONS  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
For  MissioTis, 
For  Bishop  Patteson's  Memorial       ...         £12     13      2 
For  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ...  10     10      2 

(Rev.  Robert  Farquharson) 
On  St.  Peter's  Day  Special  Service  S.P.G.       3     11       6 
For  the  Society  for  Propagation  of  Gospel      13     10      2 

(Rev.  Geo.  Williams.) 
For  the  Additional  Curates  Society  ...  11      9      7 

(Rev.  F.  Gutteres) 
On  Day  of  Intercession        ...  ...  18    16      9 


£5 

4 
5 
4 
4 
9 


70 


For  Schools, 
For  National  School  Maintenance 
For  Infant  School  Erection 


8 
35 


15 
1 


11 
6 


For  St.  Paul's  Restoration  Fund     

(On  Thanksgiving  Day) 

For  the  Dorset  Coun^  Hospital     

(Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service 

For  the  Org^n  Fund,  at  various  times 

For  Dorset  Orphan  Fund        

(At  Ruri-decanal  Chapters.) 
Total  £163    18    4|. 
S  " 


43 

7 


^ 


15 
16 
10 
15 
10 
10 


1 
6 
4 
1 
8 
2 


11    4 


17 
17 


5 
0 


14      9    8 

25      7    OJ- 
1    15  11 


8ER^TC1?S  TN  TUT!  MDfaTEB. 
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Ist  S.  after  Ctristmae   ^ 
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The  Epiphany 

u 

5 
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u 

7 
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5 
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11 

6 
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10 

5 

12 
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Ist  S.  aft«r.  Epiphany 
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gj 

13 

M 
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i 
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5 

DWKot  Til  Mae. 

15 

W 

u 

7 

1ft 
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10 

5 
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F 

11 

5 

18 

S 

10 

5 

19 

2ml  S.  after  Epiphany 

Mi 

10 
10 

SiSi 

5 

MoutUlj  Mi..  Meot. 

32 

v 

11 

r 

23 

T 

10 

5 

24 
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u 
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25 

S 

Conversion  of  S.  Paul 

11 

'7 

2C 

*" 

Srd  S.  after  Epiphany 

W- 

io&i 
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27 

M 

10 

6 

28 

T 

10 

5 

29 
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11 
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10 

5 
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11 

5 

HOI.J    SEIiVICFS,    11    A.M.    3,    P.M. 

CiNFORD    SeRYICES,    11  A.M.   3,  P.SI. 

1871                       1872 

Alma  for  the  sick  at  Holj  Connumon 

£M    10    11}              £TT    11     10, 

Other  Collections 

99      1      5                1C3    IS    4t, 

Toul  Amomit  CoUcetcd 

161 

1 

tl 

211   10  n- 

.'(! 


CLABKE   ABD   SON,    Printers  &  StationerB, 
Hioh-Stbeet,  Wdcbdbnk. 


COLLECTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DUEING  THE  MONTH. 


January  1. 
5. 
12. 


91 


» 


January  1. 
»    23. 


•  >l 


79 


14. 


3. 


Alms  at  Holy  Oommimion. 


£0  15  9 
2  2  3 
0      9    8 


Jannaiy  19.      £  1    10    1 
26.         0    10    7 


}l 


BAPTISMS. 
Eliza,  danghter  of  George  and  Ellen  CnlL 
William  John,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  AUen. 
Kate,  danghter  of  William  David  and  Sarah  Anne  Dnnford 
Lilian  Elizabeth  Martha,  danghter  of  Thomas  Bishop  and 
Martha  Enssell. 

MABEIAGE. 

Arthur  Leaver  to  Jane  Bandall* 

BUBIAL. 

David  Frampton,  aged  19  years. 


Still  didst  Thou  bear  me-rfitill  didst  snffer  long, 

Still  struggle  with  me,  and  with  tender  love 

Imbue  my  heart,  which  only  did  Thee  wrong, 

Wasidn^  my  youth's  affections ;  with  me  strove 

Thy  Spirit  still,  made  meaner  objects  prove 

My  sadness ;  and  whene'er  Thy  beauteous  light 

Fell  on  the  things  around  me,  they  would  move 

My  worship,  and  1  ga^ed  on  the  &ir  sight. 

Turning  my  back  on  Thee,  Who  makest  aJl  things  bright. 

Still  I  was  Thine,  and  Thou  didst  with  me  bear, 
Thine  in  the  womb,  and  in  my  childhood  Thine, 
Thine  while  I  knew  it  not,  and  had  no  care ; 
My  very  hairs  were  Thine, — Thou  didst  incline 
Mv  heart  to  Thee,  cherish  each  good  design  ; 
While  still  Thine  own  best  blessings  I  denl'd 
Still  breaking  from  Thee,  making  all  things  mine 
By  blending  them  with  sin — ^mine  own  work  wild : 
Unmake  me,  oh,  again  make  me  to  be  a  child ! 

Make  me  again  hang  on  Thee,  and  look  up 

To  all  around  me ;  g^ve  me  here  to  know 

Far  less  of  this  bad  world :  to  drink  that  cup 

Of  sorrows  which  the  childish  heart  o'erflow  ; 

Take  high  things  from  me,  give  the  lowly  brow, — 

Having  and  needing  nothing,  from  Thy  nand 

Fed  day  by  day ;  to  be  again  e'en  now 

A  child  in  wonder ;  all  we  understand 

Will  seem  an  infant's  dream  in  that  celestial  land. 

The  Ba^Ugtery, 


Then  marches  paat  a  mighty,  ordered  band; 
TTpoo  whose  banners  the  full  light  U  shed : 
It  leaves  the  oh&mel-hoiiBes  of  the  dead, 

And  goes  straight  onward  to  the  far-oS'  land 

Kept  from  all  baser  wants  and  mean  desires, 

Thev  lead  the  waj-,  on  whom  the  light  has  shone 
Witli  purest  strength ;  'by  this  bright  way  hare  gone 

An  who  have  clearly  seen  the  beacon  fires. 

Those  fires  npon  the  battlements  of  gold 

Bnm  with  nnclonded  ^loiy,  and  their  gleam 
Falls  on  the  warriors  hJce  a  fiery  stream, 

A  light  in  darkness,  and  a  warmth  in  cold. 

Yet  noble  souls  Ue  often  in  the  dnst 

By  their  own  &alt,  when  Hiev  might  rise  to  God ; 
On  them  in  fire  is  written  "  Ichalrad," 

For  light  despised,  and  weapons  brown  with  mst. 

No  generous  love  has  led  them  on  to  TTim 

Who  went  fiinrth^n  along  the  moomfnl  way, 
And  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  da;^ 

For  Him  their  hearts  are  cold,  their  eyes  are  dim. 

Tet  Ijg^^  ^  heaven  all  light  of  earth  outshines, 
Straiwe  then  that  in  the  slothful  ways  of  ease, 
Hen  snould  be  lost,  as  if  in  stormy  seas, 

When  aU  the  earth  is  litwith  altar  ahnaes. 

He  that  hath  ears,  must  hear,  for  nor  there  rings 
Deep  in  men's  hearts,  as  all  can  hear  who  will 
A  stoong  clear  Yoioe,  that  one  day  it  may  fill 

fnth  Saints,  the  City  of  the  gJ^g  of  kings. 

Some  hear  the  Voice  and  heed  it  not,  bat  stand 
Immoveable  in  darkness ;  malring  choice 
Of  the  way  downward,  though  they  hear  the  Voice, 

Fal«e  hearted  traitors  to  their  King's  command. 

Some  hear,  and  gladly  follow  for  a  while 
With  sandimed  feet  upon  the  royal  road 
Seeing  its  light :  then  blinded  torn  from  God, 

And  in  da^  cowardice  their  soul  defile. 

Bat  some  who  hear  are  faithful  and  obey : — 

Called  and  elect  and  true ;  with  spears  of  Ught 
And  shiuinc;  armour,  through  the  storm  and  night 

They  bear  their  lilied  standards  to  the  day. — 

Pray  to  be  blinded  to  the  world's  strong  glare  ; 
Pray  to  see  brightly,  the  clear  Heaven  above : 
For  they  are  highest  on  the  thrones  of  love, 

Who  most  for  God  in  this  dark  world  will  dare. 

Before  us  goes  the  strong  Incarnate  Word, 

In  Him  the  weak  ones  overcome  the  strong : 
Thus  in  His  strength  the  Cross  is  borne  along, 

Thus  onward  sweep  the  armies  of  the  Lord. 

IVom  "Ohrietian  lA/rict." 
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There  is  an  expositioii  on  tiie  Propbet  Isaiaii 
every  Fiida;  after  the  Erenin^  Pnyers. 
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WIMBORNE        T        MINSTER. 

LENT    SERVICES,    1878. 
Sundays — as  uBnal. 
Ash  Wednesday — 

Celebration  of  Holy  Commimion  at  8,  a.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  Litany  and  Commination  Service  at  11. 

Evening  Service  at  7J. 

On  Wednesday  Evenings  a  course  of  Sermons  will  be  preached  by 
the  following  Preachers : — 
March  5.     Rev.  &,  Hon.  A.  C.  Douqlas,  Rector  of  Shapwick. 
„     12.     Rev.  Alfred  Codd,  R.D.,  Vicar  of  Beaminster. 
„    19.    Riv.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ringwood. 
„     26.     Rev.  H.  G.  Roqers,  Rector  of  Cranbome. 
April    2.     Rev.  B.  E.  Dughore,  Vicar  of  Parkstone. 

On  Friday  Evenings  a  series  of  Addresses  will  be  given  on  "Helps 
to  Earnestness  in  Christian  Life." 

February  28.         ''Prayer,'' 
March         7.         ''MedUaHon:' 

„  14.         '^ Self  denial,**    (in  principle) 

„  21.         ''Self  denial.''   (in  practice) 

„  28.         "Daily  worship." 

April  4.         '^Frequent  Comrimnion,'' 

Daring  Passion  Week  there  will  be  Full  Service  every  Evening 
with  Sermon. 

Daily  Pwers  at  10,  a.m.,  and  5,  p.m.,  except  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays  and  aolj  DaySjWhen  they  will  be  at  11,  a.m.,  and  7^,  p.m. 

There  will  be  a  Lent  Reading  at  the  Evening  Prayers  on  all  days 
except  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

0 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

February  2.     £  0     13     1  February  23.     £  0    13    9 

9.        0     11  lOJ  „         26.        0    11    2 

„      26.        1     15    1  ' 


February  23.  *  Fof  the  CoAl  Fund        ...         £15     0    2^. 


NOTICE. 
|HE  BISHOP  of  the  Diocese  having  ^©ti  notice  that  he  pur^ 
poses  holding  a  Confirmation  here  on  vVednesddy,  June  25th, 
it  is  requested  that  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  availing 
"  themselves  of  this  oppoi*tunity  of  being  confirmed,  will  ihem- 
aelves  give  in  their  names  to  one  of  the  Clergy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Gonfimiation  Classes  will  be  formed  and  a  course  of  Confirmation 
Addresses  given  directly  after  Easter,  but  such  classes  cannot  be  proper- 
ly formed  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  different  attainments 
of  the  Candidates.  It  is  hoped  therefore  that  all  who  intend  to  be 
confirmed  will  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  give  in  their  names, 
at  all  events,  before  Sunday,  March  23rd.  10 


PAMPHILL     SCHOOL. 

|Y  permissioii  of  the  Governors  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar 
School,  who  are  also  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Roger 
Gillingham,  and  through  the  libemlity  of  ^[rs.  Baiikes,  and  the 
Tnutees  of  the  Kingston  Lacy  Estate,  the  Schoolroom  at  the  Pamp- 
hill  Almshouses  has  been  lengthened  15ft,  and  a  small  chancel  added 
to  it.  The  Bishop  has  granted  a  hcence  enabling  us  now  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Communion  there,  and  henceforth  there  will  be  on  Sundays, 
both  Morning  and  Eyening  Service,  with  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion (for  the  present)  on  the  3rd  Sunday  in  the  month. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  an  opening  Service;  On  Saturday,  March  8, 
at  11,  a.m.,  with  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  The  Address  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  Charlies  Onslow,  when  it  is  hoped  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  leisure  to  attend  "will  come  together 
to  ask  Gk>d'8  blessing  upon  a  work  in  which  not  merely  Pamphili,  but 
the  whole  Parish  of  which  Pamphili  is  a  part,  should  take  an  interest. 

The  offertory  will  be  devoted  to  supplying  certain  necessancs  of 
Divine  Worship  which  are  still  wanting. 

The  Holy  Table,  its  covering,  temporary  Sacramental  Vessels, 
Alms  bags,  and  Altar-rails  are  already  given ;  but  we  still  need  Lectern, 
kneeling  carpet,  wall  hangings,  and  six  surplices  for  boys,  as  well  as 
many  more  chairs  or  forms.  One  of  the  Governors  of  the  School  has 
very  kindly  taken  upon  himself  to  supply  us  with  tlie  means  of  lighting 
the  School  for  worship.     Will  any  one  else  help  us  ? 

The  School  itself  will  be  opened  (D.V.)  on  Monday,  March  3, 
under  a  new  master,  Mr.  Charles  Rose,  from  the  Winchester  Training 
College.        Beys  and  Girls  will  be  admitted. 


Pebmary  1. 
14u 


» 


91 


» 


19. 
27. 


BAPTISMS. 
Charlie  Walter,  son  of  James  and  Annie  Willis. 
William  Douglas,  son   of  Charles  and  Elizabeth   Juha 

Austin,  of  Canford. 
WiUiam  Frederick  James,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 

Wareham. 
Fanny,  daughter  of  Benjamin  John,  and  Jane  Katherine 
Kerridge. 

MARRIAGE. 
February  17.    Harry  Gooby  to  Anne  Dunford. 

BURIALS. 
Frederick  Wallingford,  aged  61. 
Frederick  Cox,  aged  76. 
James  Jewer,  aged  35. 
Harry  Jenkins,  aged  67. 
John  Adams,  aged  20. 


Fefamary  4. 
14 
15. 
24. 
24. 


99 
99 


STATEMBNT  OF  THB  WDIBOBNE  CLOTHING  CLUB,  1872. 


BscBtra. 

Balance  from  last  year     ..     8  14  0 

Subteriptioiis     .••••.  90  16  % 

Interest  from  SaTingt  Bank   0  15  6 

ConUibutiona 46  7  11 


£70      13      11 


PATKinTB. 

For  Clothing    .  •       •  45 

ForOoala 18 

ForBooU 8 

Mr.  Low  for  Printing  0 

Balance 2 


12 
15 

6 
17 

3 


6 
3 
8 
6 
5 


£70      18    11 


Julia  E.  Lester, 
Haigaret  Kcddle, 
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Caskord  SEimtES,  11  *.«.  3,  p.m. 

.PAMPHILL    pEaVICES    * 

(As  BOOH  ai  the  Sohool-kotiBe  is  opened.)    . . 

Holy  OoptBTmion  the  £d  Snnday  in  the  month. 

Horning'Serrioe  at  11.  _  Ereiiin^  ServiM  at'64-  ■ 

On  Thnrsday,  a  abort  Secrice  and  lActnre  at  7%. 
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WIMBORNB    T    MINSTBR. 


HOLY  WEEK  SERVICES. 

THE  Senrices  during  this  week  will  be  dailj  at  11,  a.iiL,  and  7}, 
p.m.,  ezpept  on  Good  Fridaj,  when  the  Morning  Sexrioe  will  be  as  on 
Sundays,  at  10.45. 

On  Otood  Friday  afbemoon,  besides  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Service,  there  will  be  a  Special  Afternoon  Service  in  the  Minster, 
beginning  at  2. 

The  Preachers  during  the  Week  will  be  as  follows : — 

Monday.        Bey.  Eoerton  Dajtiell,  M.A,  Yicar  of  Elinson. 
Tuesday.       Bsy.  Pbebendabt  Bakees,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Corfe  Castle. 
Wednesday.  Bbv.  Pebbendaet  Onslow,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holt. 
Thursday.      Bey.  C.  L.  Kennawat,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Canford. 

•  * 

On  each  Evening  after  the  Service,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  those  of  the  Congregation,  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  of  remaining  behind  in  the  '^  Church  in  order  to  join  together  in 
eHent  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood,  that  the  Annual  Commemoration  of  the 
Passion  and  Death  oi  our  Loind  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  may  be  effec- 
tual in  stiring  up  amongst  us  in  this  place,  more  earnestness  as  regard 
to  our  own  souls,  more  devotion  to  Christ  our  Master,  more  chiuHity 
towards  our  brethren,  and  greater  love  to  the  souls  of  all  those  for 
whom  Christ  so  ^ied. 

%*  Tlie  Fopn  of  Service  to  he  used  on  Oood  Frida/y  Afternoon  can  he 
obtained  of  Otarke  §c  Son,  Frvntei's. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTEB  DUBING  THE  MONTH. 

Aims  at  Holy  Communion. 

March  2.    £  1    10    2  March  23.    £0    13    2. 

„     9.         0      9    0  „     80.        0    11    8. 

„   16.         0    17    6. 


SALISBUBY  DIOCESAN  SYNOD. 

THE  Third'  Session  of*  this  Synod  will  commence  on  Wed- 
nesday April  23rd. 

A  Paper  on  the  Subjects  to  be  discussed  there,  will  probably 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Synodsmen  by  the  end  of  next  week :  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  .there  will  be  amongst  those  Subjects  some  upon 
which  it  is  desirable  to  elicit,  if  possible,  the  feeling  of  separate 
Parishes,  I  propose  hglding  a  meeting,  on  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  We^k 
in  the  National  School-room,  at  8  o'Clock,  at  which  I  will  reeA  over 
the  Agenda  Paper,  and  be  ready  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  any  of  the  Subjects  therein  contained.  The 
same  thmg  will  most  probably  be  done  in  other  Parishes  in  the  BuraJ 
Deanery,  in  order  that  the  Lay  Bepresentatives  of  each  Parish  may  be 
able  to  attend  the  Buri- Decanal  Cfhapter,  which  I  propose  holding  on 
the  Saturday  after,  and  there  state  not  only  what  they  themselves,  as 
14 


indiTidiialfl,  feel  with  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to  bo  considered, 
but  wbat  may  be  the  feeling  of  their  respective  Parishes. 

I  tnut  those  that  are  able  will  make  a  point  of  attending  this 
Meeting,  as  the  ntiliiy  of  a  Diocesan  Synod  yery  mnch  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  enabled  to  bring  ont  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
Diocese  with  regard  to  any  particular  matter. 

Lester  Lester. 


BAPTISMS. 

Maroh  2.     Charles,  son  of  George  and  Charlotte  Gill. 

„       2.     Ernest  Albert,  son  of  George  and  Maria  Stickland. 
„      12.     Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Peuinnah  Whifien. 
„     19.     Alfred  Edward,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Frampton. 
19.     Sidney  Tom,  son  of  Mary  Susannah  Squibb  Parfitt. 
21.    Arthur  Pinney,   son   of  Charles   Edward,   and   Elizabeth 

Thompson  Ellis. 
24f.     Owen  Edgar,  son  of  Harry  and  Maria  Churchill  Hayter,  of 

Hordle,  near  Lymington, 
26.     Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  George  and  Burnett  Handeford 
House. 

MARRLA.GE. 

19.     George  Allen,  to  Mary  Susannah  Squibb  Parfitt 

BURIALS. 
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» 
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99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


12.  Fanuy  Kerridge,  aged  10  days. 

18.  Henry  Cleoch,  MaDnington,  aged  16  years. 

20.  James  Galpin,  aged  92  years. 

22.  EHzabeth  Gooby,  aged  84. 

24.  Tom  Cole,  aged  70  years. 

24.  George  Osman,  aged  74  years. 


COAL  FUND. 

BY  means  of  the  Collections  which  have  been  made  by  various 
places  of  Worship  in  the  town,  and  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soup  Kitchen,  Coal  has  been  distributed  for  five  extra 
weeks.  A  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the  past  season  will  be  given 
next  month. 

:o: 

NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

THIS  School  has  been  opened  since  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  has  been  attended  by  an  average  of  23  scholars.  The  inspection 
by  H.  M.  Inspector  took  place  on  Tuesday  March  25,  when  21  scholars 
were  present,  of  whom  idl  passed  in  reading,  19  in  writing,  15  in 
arvhhmetic. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

DECORATIONS. 


Receipts. 
SubsoriptioiiB .........     3 

13 
16 

0 
1 

Billfl 

Patm 
.  Hopkijis  &  I 
WiUiams 
Symmonds . . 

Mcader  

Arnold    

Labour    

BNTS. 

'ike    0 
....     0 

2 

....     2 
....     4 
....     3 

9    1 

Boxes  in  Church    ...     1 

4.  lU 
3    3 
2    0 
10    6 
6    0 

£5 

9 

1 

£12 

15    9i 

AN  extract  from  a  book  recommended  to  Candidates  for  Holj 
Orders  by  most  of  the  Bishops  as  a  standard  exposition  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England; 

"THE  reformed  Chnrches  have  generally  abolished  anricnlar  confes- 
sion as  obligatory  and  Sacramental.  The  Lutherans  indeed  still  re- 
tain ity  as  a  reralar  part  of  Church  order  and  discipline.  The  Augs- 
burgh  Confession  declares  concerning  confession,  that  it  is  right  to 
retion  private  absolution  in  the  Church,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
confession  to  enumerate  every  individual  sin.  Calvin  also  reconm) ended 
both  private  confession  to  a  pastor,  and  private  absolution,  when  need- 
ed for  the  remedy  of  any  special  infirmity;  but  he  says,  it  should  not  be 
made  obligatory  upon  all,  but  only  commended  to  such  as  need  it. 
Our  own  reformers  appear  to  have  taken  the  same  wise  and  moderate 
view.  Ridley,  the  greatest  light  of  the  English  Reformation,  writes 
shortly  before  his  death ;  *  Confession  unto  the  minister,  which  is  able 
to  instruct,  correct,  comfort,  and  inform  the  weak,  wounded  and  igno- 
rant conscience,  indeed  I  ever  thought  might  do  much  good  in  Christ's 
congregation,  and  so,  I  assure  you,  I  think  even  to  this  day.'  So  the 
second  part  of  the  Homily  of  Repentance,  after  condemning  the  auricu- 
lar confession  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  says,  *I  do  not  say,  but  that,  if 
any  do  find  themselves  troubled  in  conscience,  they  may  repair  to  their 
learned  curate  or  pastor,'  &c.  The  Exhortation  to  the '  Conamunion 
bids  those,  who  cannot  quiet  their  own  consciences,  come  to  the  curate, 
*or  some  other  discreet  and  learned  Minister  of  Grod's  word,  and  open 
his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry  of  Gk)d's  holy  Word  he  may  ireceive  the 
benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostlv  counsel  and  advice,  to  the 

?uieting  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiiHng  oi  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.' 
n  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  it  is  enjoined  on  the 
minister,  that  he  shall  move  the  sick  person  Ho  make  a  special  confess- 
ion of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  mat- 
ter,' and  a  form  of  absolution  is  appointed  to  be  used,  after  such 
confession  to  those  who  dumbly  and  heartily  desire  it.'  Thus  the 
Church  of  England  provides  for  all  troubled  consciences  the  power  of 
reheving  themselves,  by  making  confession  of  guilt  to  their  pastor  or 
*any  other  discreet  and  learned  minister/  and  so  gives  them  comfort 
and  counsel ;  but  does  not  bind  every  one  of  necessity  to  rehearse  all 
his  private  sins  to  man,  nor  elevate  such  useful  confession  into  a 

Sacrament  essential  to  saJvation. 

•  ••••• 
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''There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  a  distressed  conscience  may  be  sootbed 
and  guided  by  confidence  in  a  spiritual  adviser.  Most  people,  much  in 
earnest,  and  much  opmressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  have  yearned  for  such 
a  oonfidenoe.  Hence  tne  Church  should  always  afford  to  the  sin-stricken 
soul  the  power  of  unburdening  itself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
tends  to  lead  people  to  substitute  confession  to  man  for  confession  to 
Qodj  and  to  niake  the  path  of  repentance  less  rugged  than  the  Gospel 
makes  it,  must  be  dangerous.  Such  is  the  systematic  and  compulsory 
confession  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  followed  as  it  is  by  absolution  and 
penance,  which  too  often  seem  to  speak  peace  to  the  soul,  perhaps  before 
its  peace  is  sealed  in  Heaven.  The  penitent  finds  it  far  easier  to 
unburden  his  soul  to  the  priest,  than  to  seek,  day  and  night,  with 
broken  spirit,  for  pardon  from.  God :  and,  when  he  has  once  confided 
his  grieu  to  his  spiritual  guide,  he  easily  substitutes'  that  guide's 
counsels  for  the  dict^fles  of  his  own  conscience :  and  no  counsels  from 
without  can  speak  as  fearfully  as  the  whispers  of  remorse  within. 
Hence  the  dai^r  of  healing  the  woimd  Ughtly— of  substituting  false 
peace,  for  that  peace,  which  can  come  only  ^m  a  true  penitence,  and 
n*om  the  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love  through  Christ.  Confession  has 
been  well  called  'the  luxury  of  repentance.'  Access  to  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  to  the  dying,  the  perplexed,  or  the  broken-hearted ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  for  the  morbid  spirit,  and  still  move  to  be  feared,  as  a  mere 
routine  of  ordinary  life,  as  a  salving  over  of  the  conscience  stained  by 
sin,  and  seeking  an  easy  deliverance  firom  its  warnings  and  reproofs." 


•:o:- 


WORDS  addressed  to  Priests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1870,  by  a  Bishop  of  that  Church ; 

''IN  the  time  of  heavy  and  dangerous  sickness — in  the  time  when  death 
seems  to  be  impending,  when  the  conscience  is  likely  to  be  burthened 
with  weighty  matters  lightly  regarded,  perhaps  hardly  remembered  at 
aQ  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength,  when  bodily  and  mental  powers 
are  enfeebled,  and  the  heart  is  tempted  to  sink  down  and  despair  under 
the  prospect  of  appearing  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  most  holy 
Qod  with  all  its  sins  upon  it, — ^is  the  blessed  comfort  of  the  solemn 
confession  to  God  in  the  presence  of  His  priest,  and  the  tender  admin- 
istration of  Gt)d's  Holy  Word,  and  promise  crowned  by  the  audible 
words  of  authorized  and  express  absolution,  not  to  be  refused  to  the 
afllicted  and  dying  sinner,  humbly  and  heartily  desiring  it.  O  let  no 
shrinking  from  the  honest  and  faithful  use  of  uie  divinely  descended 
powers  that  come  to  the  Church  and  to  her  priests  from  the  holy 
words  and  breath  of  Christ, — let  no  base  fears  of  worldly  objection  or 
scorn  lead  a  priest  of  God  to  grudge  to  his  dying  brother  the  clear, 
outspoken,  nnging  words  of  holy  absolution,  which  the  Church  has 
put  mto  his  mouth,  which  the  sad  sinner  humbly  and  heartily  craves, 
which  his  &dthful  full  confession  has  earned  !  Do  not  mock  the  dying 
patient  by  reminding  him  that  he  too  is  a  physician.  Do  not  cheat  the 
broken-hearted  penitent  by  telling  him  he  is  a  priest  himself.  God 
has  provided  an  express  comfort  for  him  in  his  extremity  of  distress. 
God  has  given  to  you,  and  to  none  but  you,  the  very  anodyne  for  this 
poor  soul's  pain,  lou  are  cruel,  you  are  faithless,  you  are  untrue  tq 
your  holy  calling  and  duty,  if,  out  of  fear  of  man,  you  shrink  from 
using  it. 
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^^ 


*<s^  -i 


ASCENSION    DAY. 


Ghreat  Festiyal  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  is  again  at  band, 
and  I  would  refor  the  readers  of  the  Parish  Mfuazine  to  the 
Majnttmber  of  last  year  for  a  fbw  words'^itf  exhortation 
respecting  that  daj  and  also  the  Rogation  days  which  imme- 
diately precede  it. 

May  those  Bogation  Days  be  a  time  of  special  prayers,  and 
that  Ascend  on  day  a  time  of  special  rejoicing. 

The  Senrioes  on  that  Day  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Holy  Conunnnion  at  8,  a.m.,  and  at  the  Morning  Service. 

Morning  Service  with  Sermon  at  11,  Evening  Service  at  7|. 


*«*  B  18  proposed  to  have  m  usual  a  Tea  for  the  Sunday  School  in  ike 
afternoon  on  the  Qreen  ai  FamphiU, 


•:o:-r 


WIHE  Annual  Sermons  for  the  Ghnrch  Missionary  Socielr  will  be 
A  preached  (D.Y.)  on  May  25.  idid  the  Annual  Meetings  will  be  held 
cm  Tuesday,  May  13.  j^ 

COLLECTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MOnH| 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

April  6.    £1     14    6.  April  19.    £0    11    0. 

„    13.    >  10    13    2.  „    20.        1      4    3. 

(Easter  Day)  „    27.        0      9    8. 


BAPTISMS. 

April  6.    Henry  Walter,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Foot. 
„     6.    Alfred  Charles  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Ghird. 
„    6.     WilUam,  son  of  Matthias  and  Janette  Mooreii 
„     6.     "Frtoikt  son  of  Harry  and  Siurah  Hellier. 
9»  24.    Lilian  Mary,   daughter  of  James  Joyce  and  Nancy  Jane 
Edwards  Bartlett. 

MARRIAGES. 

„     6.     James  Deller,  to  Julia  Shearing. 

fy  15.    Frederick  James  Andrews,  of  Chelsea,  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Henville. 

BURIALS. 

„  15.     George  Gkiy,  aged  79. 
„  22.    Ann  Bildd^  ^j9d 


■:o:- 
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HOLT  SERVICES. 

^  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  last  Sunday  in  each 
^  m^nth,  and  on  the  Great  Festivals  of  the  Church,  on  which  mornings 
^iiM#e  is  no  sermon. ' 
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EBTlCEa,   11  A.U.     P.M. 

PAMPHILL  SEBYICH. 

Holj  G<HnmiuuoiL— Hkf  IStli. 

Honting  Serruw  at  11. 

Bming  Serrioe  at  7. 


COLLECTED  m  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Cosunmiioii. 

May    4.    £1     18  10.  May  22.     £1     4    1. 

„     11.       p    13    8.  „    28.       0    9     7. 

„     18.       0    15    8. 

May  25.     For  the  Chnrch  MiBsionary  Society  £16    4    4| 
(Rev.  J.  Stejpbensbii.) 


-:o:- 


BAPTISMS. 

May  1.     Dora  Hilda  Glavell,  daughter  of  William  Henry  and  Eliza 

Rose  ClaveU  ReAa. 

yy  1.  Alexander  Bailey,  son  of  William  and  Maria  Short. 

„   4.  William  Henry,  son  of  Arthur  and  Jane  Lever. 

yy  4.  George,  son  of  Harry  and  Clarissa  Kate  Gbllop. 

„  4.  Jane,  daughter  of  James  (dead)  and  Ruth  Jewer. 

„   7.  Selina  BUen,  daughter  of  Cl&rles  .Burhidge  and  Mary  Frond. 

„15.  Isal)el)a  ^ane,' daughter  of  Jo£le]^h  and  Isabella  Cross. 

„30.  Alice,  daughter  of  Ann  and  Fi^erick  White. 

„30.  George,  son  of  Charles  and  Emma  Manns. 

„S0.  Hannah  Jane,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Hannah  Merritt. 

BURIALS. 

April  28.    William  Budden,  aged  73. 
May  22.     G^rge  Boyland,  aged  53. 


-.o:* 


LAST  year  there  were  spedal  Services  throughout  the  country, 
on  S.  Peter's  day  to  mark  the  .Ajmiversary  of  the  Society  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  This  year  S.  Peter's  Day  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  Amuversary  on  S.  John  Baptist  Day,  (Tuesday  June 
24,)  instead. 
24 


"Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts. 

"20,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

"9th  May,  1873 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"The  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  whose  Charter 
was  given  in  June  1701,  will  be  celebrated  next  June  in  London,  as 
nBoal,  by  Services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
by  a  Communion  Service  in  about  100  churches.  This  latter  Service 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  June,  S.  John's  Day ;  and  I  am 
desired  to  ask  you  to  try  to  procure  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
Clergymen  who  are  friendly  to  the  Society,  and  who,  if  unable  to  at- 
tend the  Services  in  London,  may  be  willing  to  mark  our  Anniversary 
by  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  their  own  churches,  together 
with  an  Offertory  Collection  (if  this  also  be  practicable)  in  aid  of  the 
Missionary  work  of  the  Church- 

"This  plan  has  been  acted  on  for  three  or  four  years,  chiefly  by 
our  friends  in  London,  and  it  is  more  widely  accepted  each  year.  It 
has  been  found  specially  beneficial  in  causing  the  propagation  of  the 
Gcspel  to  be  regarded  more  distinctly  as  a  religious  duty  capable  of 
being  associated  with  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship,  and  as  a 
work  which  appeals  to  more  sacred  feelings  than  those  which  are  or- 
dinarily excited  at  public  meetings.  We  trust  also  that  its  effect  may 
be  to  quicken  our  zeal  and  to  bring  down  from  on  High  a  more  abun- 
dant blessing  on  the  labbiirs  of  the  Missionaries. 

"Will  you,  then,  bring  the  proposal  under  the  notice  of  the 
Clergy  who  are  disposed  to  help  us  in  your  Archdeaconry,  and  ask  if 
they  will  unite  with  others  in  a  simultaneous  Service,  each  in  his  own 
parish  church,  with  so  many  of  his  congregation  as  are  willing  and  able 
to  come  together  for  such  a  purpose  on  June  24  P 

"I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Tours  very  truly, 

"W.  T.  BULLOCK," 

Li  consequence  there  will  be  the  following  Services  in  the  Minster  on 
that  day : 

Holy  Communion  with  short  address  at  8. 

Morning   Service  with   Sermon,   at   11. 

Full  Evening  Service  at  7|. 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MIN8TEB. 
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Camford  Services,  11  a 


PAMPHILL  SERVICE. 

Holjr  Commnmon. — WHtenn  Day,  Trinity  Simday  "Haj  26tih. 

MonuDg  Service  at  11. 

Evening  Service  at  7. 


COLLEGTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH 

Alms  at  Holy  Gommanion. 

June    I.     £2    8     8.  June  22     £0     7    6. 

„      8.       2  11  11.  „    29       0  19    1. 

„    15.        10    9. 


June  24.     Offertory  for  S.  P.  G £  2     17    0. 

„     29.  „        for  National  Society       ...       10       1     1. 


CONFIRMATION. 


THE  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  held  his  Annual  Confirmation  in  the 
Minster  at  11.80,  on  Wednesday  June  25.  The  following  persons 
were  then  Confirmed. 

Dorcas  Barnes.  Martha  Rabbets  Hunt. 

Sarah  Cabell.  Elizabeth  Ann  James. 

Mary  Dew.  Rose  Ledbury. 

Henrietta  Dewland.  Eliza  Miles. 

Clara  Elton.  Leah  Pitman. 

Ellen  Elton.  Mary  Jane  Poore. 

Alma  Maria  Foot.  Maria  Jane  Babbitts. 

Elizabeth  Frampton.  Caroline  Score. 

Annie  Grant.  *           Hannah  Sims. 

Martha  Jane  Green.  Mary  Sweetapple. 

Jane  Hansford.  '  Maria  Warner. 

Martha  Jane  Harding.  Alice  Jane  Wheeler. 


Henry  Spencer  Awcock.  George  William  Jacobs. 

Frank  Greorge  Bailey.  Maurice  Banastre  Pix. 

Harry  George  ClarK.  John  James  Redhead. 

Frederick  William  Ellis.  William  George  Redhead. 

George  Hart.  Henry  Herbert  Warland. 


BAPTISMS. 
June    1.     William  Albert,  son  of  Albert  and  Ellen  Brown. 

1.  Francis    George    Guy,    son    of    Gteorge  and  Julia  Anna 
Frampton, 

2.  Lelia  Constance,  daughter  of  Charles  Thomas  and  Mary 
Carlisle  Clarke* 

6.     Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  William  and  Maria  Long. 
25.     David  Walter,  son  of  Edmund  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Eyamy. 


» 
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MARRIAGEF. 
16.     James  Cull  to  Eliza  Dunford. 
25.     John  Osman  to  Ann  Jennings. 


BURIAL. 
„  ^    5.     Elizabeth  Hart  aged  16  years. 
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AN  EXTRACT. 
URELY  that  heroic  courage  with  which  God  has  so  deeply 
endowed  many  men  will  not  always  find  its  sole  or  main  out- 
let in  killing  the  choicest  among  our  brethren  !    The  savage 
'recognizes  one  only  occupation  worthy  of  man — war.    But  we 
who  are  shaking  off  barbarism,  in  thought  at  least,  we  know  something 
better.     The  spirit  of  our  age  is  rising  to  a  conception  that  war  should 
diminish  and  work  increase  !    We  are  becoming  wise  enough  to  realize 
that  no  nation  possesses  more  than  sufficient  strong,  young,  brave, 
noble-hearted  men  to  combat  against  misery  and  hunger,  ignorance 
and  vice,  sickness  and  spoiling  waste — that  never-ending  tribe  of  evils. 
Yet  there  i*»  a  higher  perception  still,  which  realizes  the  cause  of  all 
these  woes ;    which  perceives  that  the  earth  is  covered  with  blood  and 
tears,  because  men  know  neither  God  nor  their  own  souls,  neither  vir- 
tue, truth,  nor  love.     It    sees,  overwhelmingly,  that  the  grandest  use 
of  life  and  courage  lies  in  daring  all  things,  even  death  itself,  in  order 
to  enlighten  men,  to  shield  them  from  the  fury  of  oppression,  spoliation, 
mutual  destruction  ;    to  lead  them,  if  it  may  be,  to  justice,  union,  and 
loving  kindness ;    to  break  the  Satanic  fetters  which  bind  the  human 
race.     He  who  lives  and  dies  in  this  cause  has  no  doubt,  when  his  last 
hour  comes,  for  what  it  is  that  he  has  lived.     From  the  first  he  knew 
that  life  is  veiy  short,  that  it  must  needs  be  sold  at  a  high  price,  and 
that  it  befits  us  ever  to  aim  at  that  which  is  highest,  most  usefnl,  most 
beautiful.     And  if  any  among  us  has  early  grasped  a  view  of  our  globe's 
existing  condition,  the  origin  of  our  habits,  the  root  of  our  dificulties, 
and  the  source  of  our  strength,  he  will  see,  as  in  the  brightest  sunlight, 
how  ureent  is  the  need,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  how  great  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mighty  progress  in  the  human  race.     But  at  the  same  time 
he  will  see  that  the  world  is  in  a  hard  strait,  and  that  the  main  duty 
to-day  of  thoughtful  men  is  to  turn  aside  from  all  else,  in  order  to 
employ  all  their  courage  and  strength  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  set  forward 
through  intense  self-devotion  and  energy  the  perilous  course  of  that 
mighty  vessel,  freighted  as  she  is  with  the  human  race. 

*'Only  imagine  what  would  be  the  addition  to  the  world's 
strength  and  her  resources  if  there  were  found  among  us  more  of  what 
I  must  call  the  iraruformation  of  courage  !  If  only  all  the  strength,  the 
science,  the  courage,  the  genius,  the  heroism,  the  brave  blood  expanded 
in  one  great  battle  could  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge 
and  inspiration  of  God,  it  would,  I  believe,  transform  the  whole  worla  ! 
What  if  M  that  immense  noble  force  we  call  military  courage  were 
devoted,  not  to  the  extermination  of  men,  but,  as  God  would  have  it, 
in  a  fearless,  devoted  contest  with  the  endless  woes  which  overwhelm 
mankind?  What  of  the  firm,  unwavering  struggle  we  needs  must 
undertake  against  the  invincible  scourge  of  want,  that  exterminating 
evil  which  mows  down  the  weak  on  all  sides,  and  binds  down  one  third 
of  the  human  race  to  suffering  and  scalding  tears  for  life  ?  What  of  the 
yet  more  needful,  more  urgent  struggle  which  we  must  needs  prosecute 
with  greater  unity,  earnestness,  and  hope  tfaatn  ever  yet  against  igno- 
rance and  vice,  the  original  sources  whence  want  and  every  human 
woe  issue  forth. 

"Have  we  not  a  right  as  Christians  to  hope,  to  ask  for  these  things 
now,  so  long  after  the  Coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  remembering  that  they 
were  perceived  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets  who  went  before  Him  ? 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  move  all  our  brethren  to  that  self-devotion 
which'  alone  can  effect  them ;  nay,  more,  to  that  sacrifioe  which  can 
win  them  ?*' 
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KLMPHILL  SBEVICE. 

Holy  Communion. — July  20th. 

Homing  Service  at  }1. 

Evening  Service  at  6j. 


AUGUST    1873. 


CLARKE   usa   SON,    Printera  it  Stationers, 
Hioh-Stbeet,  Wiubobne. 


COLLECTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

July    6.     £1  17    Ci  July  20    £1     3    6. 

„     13.       10    0.  „    27       0  11     2. 


CONFIRMATION. 

OWING-  to  some  omissions  in  the  List  of  the  Confirmation 
Candidates  printed  last  month  we  append  an  amended  and  complete 
list. 

Dorcas  Barnes.  Elizabeth  Ann  James. 

Sarah  Cabell.  Rose  Ledbury. 

Mary  Dew.  Eliza  Miles. 

Henrietta  Dewland.  Leah  Pitman. 

Clara  Elton.  Mary  Jane  Poore. 

Ellen  Elton.  Maria  Jane  Rabbitts. 

Alma  Maria  Foot.  Caroline  Score. 

Elizabeth  Frampton.  Sarah  Street. 

Annie  Gtant.  Mary  Jane  Street. 

Martha  Jane  Green.  Hannah  Sims. 

Jane  Hanisford.  -  Mary  Sweetapple. 
Martha  Janef  Harding.  Maria  Warner. 

Martha  Rabbets  Hunt.  Alice  Jane  Wheeler. 


Henry  Spencer  Awcock.  Qeorge  William  Jacobs. 

Ftank  George  Bailey.  Maurice  Banastre  Pix. 

Harry  George  Clark.  John  James  Redhead. 

iFrederick  William  Elhs.  William  treorge  Redhead. 

George  Hart.  Henry-  Herbert  Warland. 


BAPTISMS 

July    3.  Eva  May,  daughter  of  William  James  and  Maiia  Richards. 

6.  Walter  Frederick,  son  of  Frederick  and  Louisa  Butcher. 

6.  Joseph  John,  son  of  Alfred  and  Barbary  Fletcher. 

6.  Henry  Charles,  son  of  Andrew  and  Emma  Christopher. 
16.  Bessie  Harriet  daughter  of  James  Ellis  and  Selina  Jenvey. 
16.  Evelyn  Middleton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Quartley 

Laing. 
25.     Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  and  Amelia  Hooper. 
25.     Anna  lily,' daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  Chinn. 

Bessie  Letitia,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Christiana  Gosling. 
30.     Ellen  Mary  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Hart 
30.     Eva  Kate,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Wheeler. 
30.     Lily  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Gibbs. 
30.     Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Gibbs. 

MARRIAGES. 

7.  Frederick  EEart  to  Julia  Mary  Forward. 
19.     Arthur  Cole,  to  Elizabeth  Barfoot. 

BURIALS 
2.     James  Clarke  aged  27  years. 
29.     Bessie  Letitia  Gosling  aged  1  month. 
29.     Samuel  Hamcs  aged  7o  years. 
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AUGUST  6. 

TRANSFIGURATION   OF  OUR  BLESSED  LORD, 

A.  D.  32. 

I  HE  Transfigaration,  which  is  the  sabject  of  our  contemplation 
tliis  day  has  been  called  by  ancient  Doctors  ths  Sacrament  of 
ilie  Resurrection.    It  took  place,  probably,  on  Mount  Tabor,  in 
Gttlilee,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  32, 
that  is,  in  the  third  year  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry.     The  Evangelists 
SS.    Matthew,    Mark,  and  Luke,  have  each  recorded  its  marvellous 
circumstances.     Of  the  sight  which  SS.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  beheld 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration,  none  may  venture  to  speak 
more  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  revealed.     All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
carefully  maintaining  that  no  change  of  substance  passed  upon  our 
Divine  Lord,  but  that  such  as  He  shall  appear  at  the  judgement.  He 
then  showed  Himself  to  the  Apostles.     He  laid  aside  nothing  of  His 
true  and  natural  Body  but  only  withdrew  the  veil  which  concealed  its 
supernatural  glory.     Many  mystical  reasons  are  given  by  early  writers 
for  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
Gospel,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  have  their  fulfilment,   or  that  it 
signified  the  power  which  the  Lord  has  over  the  ^quick  and  dead,   or 
represented  the  Saints,  wliom,  at  His  second  Advent,  He  shall  find  in 
the  flesh,  as  well  as  those  whom  He  shall  revive  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
for  Elias  had  not  yet  tasted  death.     There  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  in 
the    Church,   that   the  two   ^dtnesses    whom   S.    John  saw   in   the 
Apocalypse,  (xi.  3 — 7),  were  Enoch  and  Elias,  who  shall  once  again 
appear  on  earth,  and  preacli  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  be  put  to 
death  by  Antichrist.     This  festival  is  kept  on  this  day,  not  because  the 
Transfiguration  took  place  upon  it,  (for  it  happened  earlier  in  the  year) 
'*but  because"  says  Durandus,  **at  this  time  it  was  first  published  bj 
the  Apostles  who  had  been  with  Christ  on  the  Mount,  for  the  Lord  had 
commanded  them  to  tell  no  man  till  Ho  had  risen  from  the  dead"  " 
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PAMPHILL  SEEVICE. 
Holy  Commanion.— September  21st;. 
Homing  Service  at  11. 
Evening  Service  at  &\. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH'S    SCHOOL. 


C.  C.  BARRETT- 
Ww.  DRUITT. 
R.  P.  HOPKINS. 
J.  W.  SHETTLE- 
CHARLES  WEBB. 
CHARLES  BOOR. 


OONBRMOBS. 

JOHN  HATCHARD. 
C.  R.  ROWE. 
F.  H.  TANNER. 
P.  MACLEAN. 
— THRING. 

Reoistrab— t!  RAWLINS. 


T) 


Clerot  of  the  Minster. 

fre8btteb8. 
Ret.  H.  good,  ll.  b. 
Rev   C    ONSLOW,  m.a. 
Ret.  LESTER  LESTER,  s.c.l. 

assistant  curate. 
Rev.  S.  S.  KEDDLE,  m.a. 


Masters  at  thb  School, 
hbad  ma8tbr. 
Ret.  H.  PIX,  m.a. 

assistant  MA8TBB8. 

E.  WILKINSON. 
R.  EDWARDS. 
M.  CULL. 
MoNs.  D'ABNOUR. 
I    W.  TIFFIN. 

Oroanibt— J.  WHITEHEAD    SMITH. 


LAY    VICARS. 

H.  DYKE,  Clerk, 

W.  H.  REEKS,  Cierk. 

H.  S.  BLOUNT. 

A.  ARNOLD. 

T.  JOYCE. 

C.  JOYCE. 


F.  SCORE. 
A.  LEWIS. 
F.  KERRIDGE. 
J.  CORBIN. 
T.  LOW. 
R,  ROBERTS. 
A.  PORTER. 
E.  SCORE. 

■ 

Corporation  Verger — G.  ALLEN. 

Minater  Verger—Q,  DAVIDGE. 

Sextow— G.  YEATMAN. 

Clerk  at  Holt— WALTER  GODDING. 

Schoolmaster  at  PamphiU — 

CHURCHWARDENS. 

CHARLES  BOOR. 
JOHN   ROGERS. 


IT  Tvas  suggested  some  time  ago  that  a  series  of  articles  on  some 
of  the  principle  points  of  interest  in  our  Minster  might  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  readers  of  the  Parish  Magazine.  The  idea  seemed  good ; 
many  a  lesson  Tvith  the  stories  of  the  temple  "  the  beautiful  house 
wherein  our  fathers  have  worshipped,"  may  serve  to  connect  the  living 
stofies  vdth  the  past,  while  an  intelligent  interest  in  those  outward 
things,  whicl^^teh  the  eye,  cannot  fail  to,  or  at  least  in  some  degree 
should,  cemenWur  bond  of  union  with  those  who  have  "gone  before." 

ANY  of  us  have  doubtless  been  in  and  out  of  our  Minster  times 
out  of  mind,  Tvithout  even  noticing  one  of  its  leading  objects 
interest:  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  above  the  highest  step, 
under  the  north  wall,  on  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  a  brass 
described  as  the  efl&gies  of  a  King  three-quarters  length,  in  royal  robes 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  the  figure  is  clad 
in  a  tunic,  with  close  fitting  sleeves,  and  in  a  cloak  and  tippet  of 
emjine.'  Beneath  is  an  inscription  in  Latin  of  which  the  translation 
may  run  "  In  this  place  lies  the  body  of  St.  Ethelred,  King  of  tho 
West  Saxons,  Martyr, "  who  fell  asleep  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen 
Danes,  April  23rd,  A.D.  873.  The  title  of  martyr  however  is  not  cor- 
rect ;  it  was  never  given  to  any  save  when  their  death  in  behalf  of 
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their  faith  was  unquestionably  due  either  to  immediate  violence  or  to 
torments  which  distiiictly  brought  on  their  death  The  date  too  is 
wrong ;  another  and  older  inscription  plate  gives  the  date  872,  while 
most  historians  place  his  death  in  871.  The  existence  of  two  plates  is 
acconnted  for  bj  the  tradition  that  the  Effigy  and  inscription  were 
taken  up  from  this  place  to  save  them  firom  the  iconoclasts  in  Crom* 
woirs  army ;  when  peaceful  times  had  returned  the  inscription  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  a  new  one,  of  copper  supplied  in  its  place,  while 
the  Effigy  (of  brass)  was  at  tJhue  aame  time  fastened  to  its  bed  by  copper 
rivets  ;  afterwards  the  oldet  inscription,  also  of  brass,  was  found  in  one 
of  the  books  in  the  Minster  Library ;  there  it  may  now  be  seen  duly 
preserved.  The  figure  is  supposed  to  have  been  engraved  about  A.  D. 
1440,  while  the  older  inscription  seems  a  centniy  younger,  if  a  sugges- 
tion be  true  that  it  was  added  wben  the  "tnmbe  was  lately  repaired*' 
in  the  time  of  Leland  who  was  Chaplain  and  Librarian  of  King  Henry 
Vni,  and  died  A.D.  1552,  Ethelbald,  Bthelbert,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
the  youngest  and  most  favoured,  were  the  four  sons  of  Ethclwolf, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  territorv  over  which  he  ruled  includ- 
ed Surrey  and  Sussex,  formerly  the  Ejngaom  of  the  South  Saxons,  and 
Kent,  as  well  as  Wessex  proper  which  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  land 
between  the  Thames  and  the  English  Channel,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extremity  of  Comwell,  He  died  A.D.  858  ;  in  his  will  he  had  left 
his  Kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  on  whose  death  if  he  died  childless,  it 
was  to  descend  to  Ethelred  and  Alfred  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ethelbert,.  who  was  to  be  contontod  with  the  sovereignity  of  Kent, 
However  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald  in  860,  Ethelbert  would  not  fore- 
go his  birthright,  and  had  Ethelred  and  Alfred  been  self-seekers  they 
would  have  been  standing  upon  those  rights  given  them  by  their 
father's  will  and  sanctioned  by  the  Witan  (Parliament  of  the  People), 
and  thus  the  country  would  have  been  deluged  with  blood  in  a  war 
for  succession,  leaving  the  country  open  for  an  easy  prey  to  the  Pagan 
hosts  of  Denmark,  which  were  already  gathering  for  the  onslaught;  but 
the  young  Princes  were  firee  from  sudb  ambition  and  allowed  Ethelbert 
to  abcond  the  throne  without  question,  and  continued  to  live  with  him, 
waiving  also  their  right  to  certain  royal  domains  and  treasures  left 
them  by  their  father.  When  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert  in  866,  Ethel- 
red succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  too  refused  to  partition  the  royal  patri- 
mony between  himself  and  his  sole  surviving  brother ;  but  Alfred  with 
characteristic  generosity  is  content  to  stand  aside,  ''He  at  least  will 
g^ve  no  example,  in  the  highest  places  of  the  re^D^  of  strife  about  vi- 
sible things ;  he  will  make  any  s^icrifice  of  lanS  ox*  goods  so  that  he 
maintain  peace  and  brotherly  love  in  his  own  family."  King  Ethel- 
bert was  buried  in  Sherborne,  he  was  not  of  the  stem  and  warlike 
stuff  necessary  to  enable  him  to  stand  against  the  tremendous  storm  of 
Danish  invaders,  which  was  now  darkening  the  horizon  of  his  country, 
Ethelred,  with  the  Sceptre,  has  to  wield  the  sword ;  and  ever  by  his 
side  fights  right  loyally,  his  brother,  the  young  Prince  Alfred.  After 
some  less  important  attacks  in  851  and  866,  which  were  easily  repulsed,  •  ^ij 
the  Danes  in  866  invaded  the  land  in  a  far  different  manner.  With  a^'  ^ 
great  army,  the  Pagans,  under  many  kings  and  jarls  came  over  and  ^B^  i 
wintered  in  E.  Anglia  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  which  they  did  not  then  ^.■ 
attack.  In  867  they  crossed  the  Humber  and  swooped  down  upon 
York  city,  which  they  took  after  a  desperate  fight  both  within  and 
without  the  walls ;  and  thus  they  held  the  key  of  all  that  district.    The 
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next  year  the  bnmt  of  the  attack  was  to  be<  borne  by  Mercia  (the  Mid- 
land Countiee),  wheii>  the  :cit^  ,  of  ■ .  NottahghaTn  is  stormed  and  taken, 
Ethelred'  and.  Al£r^  (noW'the-scm-m-Jaw  of  the  Xing  of  Mercia),  are 
summoned  to  thareacne';  indicisiire  eonfiiotofoUow^La  trace  and  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Danes  to  .Tork,' .of  i^  men  of  iWedaex  to  their  harvest- 
ing. 869  is  a  year  of  afflktion  to  the;  slEugglingt  iconntry ;  though  the 
Danes  are  qniet,  yet  there  is  a  great  &nuiig  and  imcrtatiiy  among  men, 
while  a  pest  among  catfcle  adds  iio  iiie.iEOirbl0  and .  trial  of  the  people, 
next  yoBrthe  stonn  of  war;  midocifiWhiyim^ithe.  greatest  of  the  Danish 
Kings,  and  Bagsao  and  maaytmaifttaHln^an  E.IAnglia.  Defeat  fol- 
lows upon  defeat  and  Jidxiiuid  their  Sbfj^itkinst  and  righteous  ruler, 
very  dear  to  his  people^^-^^oawaimocir  it  woaudiseem  hitherto,  but  one 
who  can  at  least  do&:lirttv«  leader^spartr*^  slain.  Over  his  grave 
arose,  in  more  peaoefid.  times  a  shnntt^iand  abbey,  some  remains  of 
which  may  Btill  be  seen  in  the  town  df  Bnry'Sie'  Edmimd&  Thus  870 
is  a  year  of  sorrow,  yet  of  glory  for  Ohri6tiaa>£iigland»'.  It  witnesses 
the  utter  destruction  of  another  Sazsn'  kingdom,  addsv  one  worthy 
English  name  to  the  oalendar  of  Saints^;  several  to  iJie  roll  of  our  heroes 
still  remembered,  and  a  whole,  people  to  iihe.  glorious  list  of  those  who 
have  died  sword  in  hand,  andstedfast  to  the  lasi^for  faith  and  fEither^ 
land.  And  now  nothing  remained  to  dela^  the  invaders  before  the  last 
issue  shall  be  tried  between  Christiain.aiiid  fagan^  Saxon  :and  Dane. 

(To  he  continued) 


THE  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Trench,  lately,  on  holding  his 
Annual  visitation,  delivered  a  charge,  whioh  was  (to « quote '  from  the 
Guardian  Newspaper)  "of  such  a  character  that  any  attempt  to  sum 
it  up  in  a  few  lines  would  be  .almost  an.  impeitinsnce."  We  cannot 
forbear  quoting  one  short  and  pithy  passage.  He  was  speaking  of 
work  for  and  in  the  Church,  and  says  that  it  'implies  and  requires 
something  more  than  that  we  find  nothing  in  its,,  (the  Church's)  doc- 
trine and  discipline  which  imperatively  obliges  that  we  stand  aloof  from 
it ;  something  more  than  the  iad  that  we  are  able,  though  perhaps  only 
just  able,  to  draw  the  breath  of  our  spitual  life  iwithin  it.  There  must 
be  inuch  more  than^is  in  the  spirit  with  which  we  regard  it.  There 
must  be  somethingV  a  passionate  devotion  to  it.  It  must  be  fair  in 
our  eyes  like  the  bride  in  the  Cantides  "black  but  comely" — dark 
with  the.  human  imperfections,  of  its.  members,  but  comely  with  the 
heavenly  gifts  and  graces  wherewith  its  Lobd  has  adorned  it  It 
must  be  a  Church — and  I  believe  you  will  set  your  seal  and  assent  to 
these  words — ^not  hindering  lofty  aspirations,  but  helping ;  not  jealously 
watching  to  keep  the  devotion  of  all  her  children  at  the  same  level, 
and  that  a  low  one ;  but  giving  free  room  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  Who 
is  wonderful  in  His  workings^  to  work  at  His  will,  to  lead  on  whom 
He  will  to  higher  things.  It  must  be  a  Church  which  heartily  beheves 
in  its  own  Divine  Missions,  in  its  Ministers  as  Ambassadors  of  Christ, 
in  the  word  of  which  they  are  the  bearers  as  lifegiving,  in  the  Sacra- 
ments which  they  dispense  as  channels  of  a  gi;ace,  which  nothing  but 
the  sins.of  men.can  defeat." 
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BAPTISMS. 
December  7.    Charles  Christopher,  son  of  Geoiye  and  Sarah  Cross. 
7.     Selina,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Emily  Hellish. 
7.     Edna  Katie,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Eliza  Stone. 
12.     Rose  Eleanor  Yaridel,  daughter  of  Jessiah  Thomas  and 
Rose  Eleanor  Anne  Hedge,  of  Portsmouth,  both  dead. 

17.  Harry  Herbert,  son  of  Ed^^i^  James  and  Eliza  Collins. 
22.     Eliza  Anne,  daughter  of  GFeorge  and  Sarah  Baker. 
24.    Bessie  Eliza,  danghbBt  of  Robert  and  Eliza  Loader. 

MABBIAGBa 
3.    William  Ledsham,  cf  Woohridi,  to  Elizabeth  Pearce. 
7.    Ambrose  Geoive  Chisman  to  IVanoes  Susan  Eaton. 

12.  Edgar  James  House  to  Alice  Ahn*  ChisseL 

24.  John  Till,  to  Sarah  Jane  Shepperd.. 

25.  John  Barfoot  to  Jane  Whiffen. 
25.     Oeorge  Frond  to  Mary  Booin. 
27.    Henry   James   Dyke,  Lay  Yiear  of  the  Minster,  to 

d^rriett  Thompson. 

BUHIALS. . 
2.    Hannah  James,  aged  64  years. 

13.  Charles  Small,  a(ofed  68  years. 

18.  Harriett  Jewer,  aged  5  years. 

COLLECTED  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
NoTember      30.        £2    1    8|  December        7        £1    19    4 

December      14.  0  10     7  „  21  12     8 

Clii-istmas  Day  2     3     2  „  26  0      3     1 

December      27.  0    2     9  „  28  0     12     5 
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ALMS  daring  the  past  year  at  Holy  Communion. 

^       '                                  July  £4  12  2J 

August  4  4  4 

September  5  9  5 

October  4  15  3| 

November  6  10  0 

December  6  14  0 

Total... £71     78.     7d. 
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COLLECTIONS  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
For  Missions, 

For  the  Church  Missionary  Society     16    4  4| 

(Rev.  J.  Stephenson) 

Special  Service,  S.John  Baptist's  day  for  S.P.G.    2  17  0 

For  the  Society  for  Propagation  of  Gospel ...     13    6  4 
(Rev.  A.  Codd) 

For  the  Additional  Curates  Society      14    6  1 

Day  of  Intercession        8    4  7J 

54  18  5 

For  the  National  Schools    10  1  1 

For  the  Coal  Fund       15  0  2^ 

For  the  Dorset  County  Hospital  (Harvest  Thanksgiving)    10  2  8 

For  Dorset  Orphan  Fund  (at  Run-decanal  Chapter)      ...     0  11  0 

Total... £90    13s.    4id. 
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PAMPHILL  SEBVICB. 

Holy  Conunaiiioii, — Janoary  25tli. 

Morning  Service  at  11. 

Evening  Service  at  6. 
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